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‘SHE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


f illustration whith atcompanies thisnumberof 
the Magazine is a very correct representation of 
_ the great mountain of Vesuvius ; and as the occurrence 
_ of the eruption is one of the wonders of the age we live 
in, we take advantage of the graphic descriptions given 
by some private correspondents who were at Naples 

at the a of May, when the fire first appeared. | 
_ May 3\st.—The entire of the lower part of the great 
cone. ap on fire, and thick masses of smoke are 
thrown up, mixed with red-hot stones and flakes of 

lava. Several small craters qnd fissures have suddenly | 
opened, and lava commeneed' pouring out, and a stream — 
of red-hot lava rolls along to the bottom of the valley, 
up to the sides of the MonteSomma. §§#. | 
June 1st.—Four streams} of lava are. discovered: 
one stream descends upon Ottajano ; another, which 

1s close to it, and which issues from some part-of the | 

_ Atiro del Cavallo, at the foot of Somma; a third, 

_ which rolls towards Pompeii: and a fourth, which is 
rapidly comit#g down upon Resina—in fact, it has 
taken the course of the old stream which come 

came down upon Her¢nvlaneum. The one whi 
descends on Ottajano is perhaps about a quarter of a 
mile in width, and, after aia cg. through the Atiro 
del Cavallo, takes a serpentine direction round the 
back of the Hermitage. It passes over the stream of 
1850. It is impossible to do justice to the awful — 
splendour of the spectacle which the mountain pre- 
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around them. 


and was directed between t 
the Nocelle. Last night it was less vivid'in this diree- 


On another point ; and again the apparently tranquil 
‘mount opened up again, There is DE t 


RHE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


gents, seamed. as it is by streams of fire, fed from | 
innumerable openings. The old cone seems, indeed, “] 
like the ruined chimney of a ruined house; it lifts up | 


its black mass above the lake of fire below, but scarcely 
anything proceeds from it—a few sparks only ; while 


- the fiery matter issues forth from a number of néwly- § 
ereated mouths in the valley around and belowthe 


cone. The trees almost complained and spoke, as 
usual, at the approach of the destroyer; they writhed — 


violently under the action of the scorching heat,and 


then, falling over, were buried in the flood. Vines, 
and the poles on which ap rested, burnt up like 
matches in comparison with the splendour of the light . 


June 5th.—The official journal of last night, eon- 
tinuing its tg of Vesuvius, says that the lava 
which appeared to stop had burst out the day before 
yesterday still more strongly in one direction, destroy- 
ing some vineyards, and surrounding a house, and in 


another covering about 300 paces of the new road to 


the Observatory. The stream on the north side, | 


following the lava of 1855, was proceeding towards, . 


Cercola and St. Giorgio, a branch road going through 


direction of Resina advanced ten palms—very rapid 


when it is considered that the width of the stream is ; 


580 palms. After 9 o'clock po. its course quickened, 


tion, but on the north side it was ve lendid. and q 
poured down in great force. 
June 6th.— Vesuvius is still blazing away, and since 


I wrote the lava has made a steady progress down the a | 


mountain. Sometimes on one point it has stopped, a 
but a greater impetus has then been given to the hed | 


chapel of St. Vito and | | 
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which it throws out f 


evidence, therefore, as t 
on the contrary, it seems |}o be go with the matter 
all directions. The upper 
depth of 200 palms, has fallen 


‘district of Ottajano, The 
‘rough Fosso della Vetrana, 


lava, which was flowing t 
ne, whilst that on the 


passed into the Fosso 


south side entered the Fisso Grande, stopping after 


a short time, and then reqpvering its course so rapidly 

that in the space of two hburs it advanced forty paces. 
On Tuesday the lava, wiich had passed the Fosso 
Grande, divided into twd streams, one of which ad- 


vanced on the road leadigz te the Observatory, thus 


preventing the advance ¢f carriages to that point, 
The other stream destroyed some cultivated ground, 
and is still flowing. It hqs already taken one or two 
houses on the mountain, 4nd ithe eye would say that 
it threatens many others—At seems to be rolling down 
upon them. Much land las been destroyed, and one 
poor woman, who was reduced to poverty, was only 
prevented from i herself into the lava by the 
— Vicenzo Cozzolino laying hold of her by the arm. 

lost who have suffered as yet are small proprietors, 
and many similar portionsiof land are menaced. On 
_ Tuesday night, said one of the guides, there must have 

been 70,000 or 80,000 persons up the mountain, allow- 


_ there must have been an immense number of people 
= who were not composed of merely curious strangers, 
sb off all the rag-tag and bob-tail of Naples. I was 
4 among the number, not of the Neape: un rabble, but 

+ i. June 8th.—Wishing to have another and a more 
@ =sCépperfect view of it, on Saturday last, at about two 
_ urs of day, I started from Naples, and after es- 
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a host of other improvised artists, found myself, after — 
three-quarters of an hour's walk, in front of the fire. 
Early as it was, there were many there before me 
gazing on the wondrous seene. A vast bed of burn- 
ing, metallic-looking coke was sweeping down over 
smiling vineyards, carrying everything before it. The 
mass was, 1 should say, 800 feet in width, and how 
long the eye could not calculate; for, looking upwards, 
it was lost behind the heights. As to the rate at 
which it was travelling, nothing could be more de- 
ceptive. Had it been in a narrow channel, it would 
have been comparatively easy to make some decision, 
but its very grandeur battled me. Row after row of 
the vines, however, fell before it ; great trees shivered 
and shook, and tossed about as if a heavy wind were 
blowing, though it was a dead calm, and soon yielded to 
the destroyer, and, marching continually over the black 
fragments of scoriw on the surface, on it came without 
ceasing. Since midday it had advanced full a hundred 
paces. There had beena house on a point not far dis- 
tant, tenanted a few hours before, the fragments of 
which I saw in the folds of the lava. ‘The poor crea- 
tures had taken refuge in a cave formed between the 
upper and lower strata of an old lavaeruption. Behind 
the shoulder of a hillock stood a handsome villa, 
which had been saved by its position; the grounds 
belonging to it were all, however, buried under the 
black masses, and the tenants were standing on the 
terrace looking down upon the ruin, and calculating 
the probabilities of the stream touching them. Though 
the whole of this enormous bed was in movement, 
still, running over it, or sometimes under it, were two 
channels of liquid red-hot lava, which had never 
stopped since they issued from their sources. The 
blackened bed had become so by an interval of sus- 
ory and was moved on by the immense weight 

hind. On looking up and around me, my wonder 
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THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. vii 


was whence could have come this enormous quantity 
of matter. Could it speak, what a history would it 
tell—how it had been turning about to and fro under 
the surface of the land for the last six months, up- 
heaving and ruining great cities, destroying cultivated 
lands, and carrying death'to many thousands. The 
speculation was not an idle gone, for in less than an 
hour later, said Professor Palmieri to me, “I think 
the period of earthquakes has now terminated for the 
present. I connect this eruption with them.” I 
passed through a number jof fine woung vineyards, 
where the clustered fruits held out the promise of an 
abundant vintage. One @fter another they were 
shrivelling up, and flaming like small torches, while 
the country people were saying what they could. I 
pass on to the next point of importance ; it is half-way 
up the mountain. I windsand wind up, and make a 
series of short cuts, steep) enough to take all the 
breath out of a man’s body, and stand all at once on 
a crag, which commands a: view of one of the most. 
magnificent spectacles I evér witnessed. The whole 
stream is visible from the sdurce to thie place which I 
have just left ; it is coursing down, or rather they are | 
coursing down, for there is more than one stream, as_ 
rapid as a cascade; in fact, they are cascades of as_ 
pure liquid fire as can be well conceived ; sometimes” 
they are hidden under the blackened scori#, and then 
they emerge Again, and run on as if impatient of de- 
struction. It was one of these spectacles so astound- 
ing to look upon that a man seeks in some way to 
relieve his feelings. He bursts if he is silent; he 
must shout, scream, anything to let off his pent-up 
excitement, and I suppose that ] did so myself. It is 
now dusk; the Italian night is descending rapidly 
upon us, the sun has just gone down, and the stars are 
out in a minute, and we have yet} to climb to the top; 
so one pull more. There ig a lazy Frenchman with 
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his C'est toujours le méme ; “ And why should we go 
further ?’’—but we pull him along morally and phy- 
sically, and at last arrive at the hermitage. Behind 
it is another grand spectacle, perhaps grander even 
than what we have just described. ‘There is less ap- 
arent activity, but the gorge is wider, and the slow 
but certain manner in which the mass moves on, gives 
us a striking idea of power. It is 750 feet in width ; 
to calculate its bulk by millions of tons would be only 
trifling with a giant—we might better calculate by 
the million the enormous quantities which are issuing 
every minute from the many sources. In all there 
are seventeen, and upwards (says Professor Palmieri), 
and this fact constitutes one of the striking features of © 
this eruption, as does also the fact that they do not run 
in one line, but are opened in various parts. Another 
new feature is the long-continued fluidity of the lava, 


all showing the overgorged state of the mountain and 


the immense power at work. It was the general opi- 
nion, however, that the eruption was on the decline, 
as no internal rumblings were now heard. The lava_ 
had found its outlets, and was now pouring down with 
the rapidity and tranquillity of an unobstructed 
stream. ‘There have been eight earthquakes since the 
eruption began, local only perhaps; and the last, as 
marked in the seismograph of Palmieri, had taken 
eT that morning at half-past seven o’clock. Nothing 

ad been removed from the Observatory, nor in fact 
was there any immediate danger, as there was a vast 
depth behind which was not filled up as yet. An in- 
convenience might have arisen from an union of the 
two streams, which were flowing down, and men were 
always out on the watch and to report. On descend- 
ing we met thousands of people, en route from Naples. 
The path for miles down was marked by a line of 
torches ; the gorge down, which the lava was coursing 
looked from a distance like a vast crater, the walls of 
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which were irradiated by the bred below. The anni 
had advanced so rapidly as tg cut off our road, so we 
were compelled to ale a pe detour. Arrived at 
the lava bed, we stopped to giize on the scene of ruin 
and of grandeur, bought some,coins imbedded 1n lava, 
and falling into the descending line of human beings, 
soon found ourselves in Resjna. It is only a short 
hour’s drive to Naples, and grand was the spectacle 
which the mountain presented from a distance; up to 
the very streets the reflection of two great streams 
fell across the sea. On Sunday, at midday, the eru 
tion seemed to be on the decrease, and the spectacle 
was less grand in the evening. Last evéning, how- 
ever, there was much greater activity, and this morn- 
ing the increased length of thé line of smoke seems to 
indicate much greater activity. No life has as yet 
been lost; legs and arms have been broken, and a 
child, who had strolled out to the Ottrajano side of 
the lava, had fallen asleep, and not until the stream _ 
was close up to it had some;men perceived its dan- 
gerous situation, and rescued, it at considerable risk 
to themselves. 

Many friends have arrived dh Lpnidon to give their 
own personal descriptions ¢onfirmatory of these 
accounts, and all concur in representing the scene as 
one of the most majestic and awful sights ever wit- 
nessed, They unite in rejoicing that in our land we 
are not subject to the visitation of such a fearful evil 
as that which causes so sudden,remediless, and sweep- 
ing destruction of life , property, and produce. Happily, 
in this instance the losses have not been so great as 
in some previous visitations, | 
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RUSTIC CIVILITY. 


HIS graceful group of village children 
fresh from the woods, and shy, more from 
Jjinfantine simplicity than from any con- 


-untended toilet and neglected rags, has but 
_ one thing to distinguish it from the many rural scenes 
represented, year by year, in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and this is, the presence of the shadow, 
the evidence of a “coming event which casts its 
shadow before.”’ an 
When our readers shall have grown older, and, 
looking back on their past lives, shall bestow a 
thought on the year 1857, that year which, per- 
haps, in the light of a radiant memory, they now 
see marked with many a pleasant country ramble, 
and with some joyous holidays of sport and pastime ; 
they will see it also distinguished from some other 
years, by a shadow cast specially over its centre, a 
shadow cast by a cloud far too gloomy and heavy to 
dissipate itself in a shower of tears,‘and one which no 
after sunshine can utterly melt away. 
Misfortunes and trials we bow to, and after a while 
are reconciled to our lot; sorrow itself is healed in 


sciousness of degradation attaching to an 
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time, and ganctified till we acknowledge that it was 


sent for our good; but we may not be reconciled to 


the consequences of past mistakes which cannot be done 


away with, nor to cage which we brought be 2x: : 
ourselves. 

1857 has passed away with the hanging over 
it; Christian England, like a sun suffering eclipse, ~ 
went into the shadow which heathen India cast — : 


great cost, and her motto is, Woe unto me, for 


have sinned.” 


But it is of the Almighty 
to bring good out of evil. And who can say whether 
future and lasting good of millions? We have no @& 
cause to say to our Maker, “Show me why thou con- | 
tendest with me,” for we know why, and have acknow- © 
ledged why. We have not honoured Him before the 
heathen, we have not acknowledged that His law is — 
our guide; we have not in past years given of our 
spiritual riches in return for those earthly riches’ 
which we have so abundantly received ; but the oppor- 
tunity is not denied us of repairing the wrong; from § 
the least to the greatest, all can give and do something } 
to send the glorious gospel to the dark places of the 


prayers. 


In the mean time we have lost for awhile the 80 
recently bestowed blessing of peace; we have gone 


back to the old story of wars and rumours of wars, 
and fully proved to ourselves that those hopes were 
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i even to the winner. We have now another proof that 
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and those theorists mistaken who but.a 
few short years ago were fond of assuring us that the 
world was too enlightened now to plunge again into 
war, and massacre, and revolt; for large experience 
had amply shown that war was always a losing game, 


we have no right to expect permanent peace in this 
we 
Prince of 
may we 


And 


As if its fathers wore of alien saduld, 
wee of lon 
“ They shall no more unfold. 


Oh, are drown’d in Time's o’eflowing watet 
The trumpet’s voice shall sound no more ‘to slaughter, 
‘Nor sword shall shame the share.” — 
| 


oO Hope, thou art ashamed. ‘The world’s 
back, and gave sweet day denial, 


_ §$Stood at the noon, the fiend of war came 
dimm’d it with his frown. 


Thou ashamed fond theories, blind; 
trustful boasting, tri t hymns, 
Thy fair blue banners, w ich an tea to bind 
Thy children’s bleeding limbs. 


_“ The conception of war,” says Mr. Bernard, in: his 


essay on the Growth of the Laws and Usages of War, 
“as an absolute interruption of all relations between | 
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restraints, and leaving men free to wreak their rage 


upon each other,.has been implicitly assumed and 
acted upon during the greater part of the world’s 
history. I know nothing that conveys to the mind a 
livelier impression of this primary idea than those 
sculptured slabs from Egypt and Assyria, commemo- 
rating wars and conquests, every other trace of which 
has passed away; where by all the rude resources of 
his art, including the relative size and workmanship 


_of his figures, the stonecutter has laboured to produce 
_ a vigorous representation of the ve victis of triumphant 
_ pride and abject humility. No one, I think, can have 
travelled over the bare undulating plains of Central 


Germany, studded at intervals with small old towns, 
each huddled within its square wall and grey mouldering 
towers, like the background of an old picture, without 
a sense that he was indeed traversing the battle-field 
of Europe. No one but must have observed, as his 
eye strayed over some familiar English landscape, the 
careless freedom with which population has scattered 
itself over hill and dale, in every sheltered nook, and 
along every winding lane, and felt how the wreath of 
blue smoke, floating upwards from the trees, added, 
by suggesting faint images of peaceful life, a more 
than picturesque charm to the scene.” 
We have still, then, great cause for gratitude ; the 

sword has pierced us, but not at home; our own 
country is spared, though our countryfolk have so. 


many of them fallen. 
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CRYSTALS OF SNOW. 


J\HE science of Crystallography appears not to 
have been known to the Ancients; they were 
acquainted with a few crystalline forms, but the figures 
presented were seanrded them as merely arbitrary 
and accidental. 
The first person who bestowed any particular atten- 
tion on this subject was the great botanist Linnzus. 
He published figures of many crystals which he had 
examined, and imagined that all those in which the _ 


same forms existed had an affinity with each other, 
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and were of the same kind. He observed that the 
form of the octahedron occurred both in the diamond 
and in alum; and from this observation he concluded 
that salts were in some manner the generators of the 
shapes of crystals, and that if a mineral agreed with a 
salt in its forms, it might be reckoned as a subspecies 
of that salt; he therefore denominated the diamond 
alum-diamond. | 

Soon after Linneus had drawn attention to this 
matter, Romé de Isle made a large collection of 
erystais, and arranged together those belonging to 
all known species of minerals. 

The subject of crystallization isa very difficult one, 
and somewhat obscure; it is not easy to arrive at any 


certain facts respecting it; we not only do not know — 


why the cooling of a body from a fluid to-a solid state 
should cause it to assume certain figures, nor why 
it should generally assume the same form of crys- 
tal; but still less can we account for the fact, that 
sometimes substanees the most different in densit 
and in nature should in some cases have their crystal- 
line form in common. 

Again, two bodies when mixed together, while in a 
state of fusion, will sometimes assume, in becoming 
solid, the form which, when apart, belonged to one of 
them, while the other will be entirely altered in its 
internal structure, taking the form of its companion. 
Thus the crystals of native silver are cubes ; the na- 
tural crystalline form of sulphur may be refered to a 
right rhombic prism as its primary; yet, if the two 


are mixed, the form of the compound crystals will be =~ 
a cube. These facts, and many more of the same na- 


ture, will doubtless. continue to puzzle investigators, 
till they shall have discovered what those forms or those 
influences are which cause minerals and fluids gene- 
rally to assume crystalline forms. It is now very 
generally thought that the causes of crystallization are 
allied to electricity, but this theory has not yet been 
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reduced to a science. “ Most bodies,” says a modern 
writer, “ have a tendency to crystallize in passing from 
a state of fusion or solution to a solid state. Water 
may be said to crystallize at 32° of Fahrenheit, al- 
though it does not exhibit regular cleavage planes 
when broken, and flakes of snow frequently exhibit 
regulay and beautiful forms. Mercury crystallizes at 
about 72° below the freezing point{of water, and when 
in a solid state it is brittle, and exhibits a distinct 
crystalline form if broken. Lead, antimony, and most 
other metals, become fluid at — temperatures 


_ above that of boiling-water, and when suffered to cool 


gradually, they may be brought, to crystallize with 


more or less regularity.”” There is, however, some- 
thing that may be almost called capricious in the man- 


- ner in which crystals are produted; thus they are 


known to take place far more rapidly in a rough 


- earthenware vessel than in pe made of smooth 


glass; and if fine hairs, pieces o 


f stick or thread, or 


_ bits of wire be thrown into fluid while in the act of 
- cooling, these foreign bodies will generally be covered 
_ with erystals before any are deposited on the sides or 
_ top of the inclosure. A familiar example of this comes 
_ under our notice in many a winter walk, when in — 


ponds and streams pieces of straw are found glittering 
with icicles, while the surface of the pond is not frozen; 
the same circumstance of the tendency of crystals for 


_ congregating round threads and wires, enables the 


makers of the pretty little alum-baskets, so much ad- 


© mired by children, to pursue their trade. They make 


a basket of wire, and put it into boiling water, they 
then throw in a small quantity of alum, which melts, 
and as the water cools, crystallizes round the wire, not 
a particle of alum remaining in the vessel of water, 
but all being attracted to the toy. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the size of crystals 
is generally influenced by the volume of cooling 
matter and its depth. When a vast quantity of any 
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metal, or of water, is cooling, as in nature, the crystals 
are far larger, though still of the same form as those 
produced by the cooling of a small quantity of the 
same substance by artificial means. 

During one of his long winters, passed in the 
culiar country of the snow, Captain Scoresby beguiled 
much of his unoccupied time in observing and de- 
lineating the crystals into which this beautiful sub- 
stance forms in falling. No less than ninety-six of 
these are given in his work on the Arctic Regions. 

The principal configurations he considers to be the 
stelliform and hexagonal. 

“Some of the general varieties,” he says, “in the 


figures of the crystals may be referred to the tempera- . 


ture of the air, but the particular and endless modifi- 
cations of similar classes of crystals can only be re- 
ferred to the will and pleasure of the first Great 
Cause, whose works, even the most minute and evan- 
escent, and in regions the most remote from human 
observation, are altogether admirable.” 

In general, Scoresby observes that the more intense 
was the cold, the more complicated was the form of 
the crystal, and the more perfect were the examples. 
- Of one nog which he called an hexagonal pyra- 
mid, he says, “I have seen this kind of snow crystal 
but once. The pyramids were about the thirtieth part 
of an inch in height, and fell, along with some other 
curious figures, during a great gale of wind from the 
northward, in 7 great quantity.” 

Another kind that he observed twice when in a very 

high latitude, resembled a pair of wheels united by an 

etree. It fell on the vessel’s deck to the depth of 
four inches in the course of a few hours. 

Another kind, which to the naked eye resembles & 
tuft of fine white hair cut into equal lengths, is very 
common in dense fogs, and appears to be composed 
fog frozen particles of the aqueous matter of the 
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Scoresby divided the ninety-six different snow 
crystals which he figured into five general heads :— 

1. Lamellar. 

2. A lamellar, or spherical nucleus, with spinous 
ramifications in different planes. 

3. Six-sided prisms. 

4. Hexagonal pyramids. 

5. Spicule* having one or both extremities affixed to 
the centre of a lamellar} crystal. 

No object ina microscope can be more beautiful than 
snow; and it must not be supposed that the snow of 
temperate regions is less beautiful and varied in form 
than that of the far north. Crystals of snow of the most 
curious and intricate forms, in our illustration, so far 
from being rarities, only occur when the air is scarcely 
below freezing point; others occur in the greatest 
abundance when the temperature is barely down to 
— point ; others again generally fall when the 
air is about ten degrees below freezing point. 

In low temperatures, however, the snow being harder 
and free from the slightest tendency to melt even in 
the hand, is more easily observed, and is not crushed 
in its contact with the earth. | 

“In low latitudes,” observes Scoresby, “ the greatet 
proportion of crystals that fall: are probably perfect 
geometrical figures. This constant regard to equality 
in the form and size of the six radii of the stellates ; 
the geometrical accuracy of the different parts of the 
hexagons; the beauty ind precision of the internal lines 
of the compound figures, with the proper arrangement 
of any attendant ramifications, and the general com- 

letion of the general figure, compose one of the most 
interesting features in the science of Cy 


* Six-sided prisms. | + Spherical. 
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THE YOUTH’S NEW YEAR’S PRAYER. 


Some years ago, on the 1st of January, an orphan 
boy, carrying a little bundle of clothing under his arm, 
was seen early in the dark wintry morning leaving the 
village in which he had been brought up, and hastily 
making for the road which led to London. His face 


was sorrowful and careworn; for, sad to tell, he had 


only recently lost two kind parents, and the mould on 


their graves in the little village churchyard was as i | 
scarcely dry. He was thinly clad, and had but few 


pence in his pocket ; yet, with the native enthusiam of 
a boy, he was journeying towards the metropolis to 
find employment among comparative strangers. On 
through the cold, hard weather, and with a dark sky 
sullenly o’erhanging him, the lad bravely plodded, nor 
did his heart begin to fail him until he saw the lights 


of London glimmering in the distance. Then a sigh 


too big for his young heart escaped him as his fears 
o’ercame his hopes, and as he thought of the untried 
way on which he was entering. It was night when 
from the summit of a rising ground he saw the glare 
of the great city lying beneath him, and heard its 
ceaseless roar. With his heart beating tremulously, 
and afraid of the unknown future stretching out be- 
fore him, he kneeled down then and there, and lifted up 
his soul in prayer, uttering these words: “‘ Hold Thou 
me up, and I shall be safe!” That little boy had, in 


rr of time, a noble history attached to bim; 


is sense of religion enabled him successfully to strive 
against temptation, to battle against the difficulties of 
his position, and to make his way in the world, until 
at last. he was counted one of the best and worthiest 
men of the time. It is to the rayer he offered, how- 


ever, that we desire now to direct attention, and to — 


show its beautiful appropriateness to the young in 
commencing another year’s life. A happy new year 
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THE YOUTH’S NEW YEAR’S PRAYER. 7 


will all our readers have who will sincerely utter it; 
and there is abundant reason for the hearty utterance 
of it. | 

The year may bring with it great changes. Won- 
derful as may have been the changes of the past year, 
they may be far surpassed by what the future may 


bring about. A few brief weeks or months may en- 


tirely alter our whole life’s prospects. Parents may 
die, property be lost, old homes broken up, children 
removed from school and put to get their bread by 
hard work, and all in far less time than a year. And 
unless, amid such changes, our young readers can lay 
hold of the strength of a sustaiing Providence, they 
will be weak and desolate indeed. They will sink 
amid the distresses which may suddenly . overtake 
them, having no guide to direct them through the 
storm; for if strong-hearted men, even with the consola- 
tions of religion, sometimes find the waves of trouble 
engulphing them, how shall the young hold their way 
against them, especially when they come without any 
previous warning, but with dreadful startling haste? 

The year may bring with it a time of sickness and 
pain. ‘Those who are now in the flush of health and 
strength may, in an unlooked-for moment, be laid low; 
yea, in the morning they may flourish and grow up, 
but in the evening be cut down and withered. The 
new year may give fresh and beautiful promise of 
youthful activity, energy, and industry ; but ere spring. 
comes round, the playground may be forsaken, and 
the sick chamber occupied, and sighs and tears take 
the place of smiles and laughter. The young man 
may hea to leave his situation, the apprentice to give 
up his trade or profession, and the most sunny hopes 
be doomed to disappointment. At how many a house 
that this Christmas rang with the joy. of happy hearts, 
may the funeral carriage wait to bear from thence all 
that was mortal of the young, the fair, the hopeful, 
while stricken mourners look out though darkened 
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windows upon the last relics of their love being re 
moved from their sight! 

The year may bring with it a series of bereavements, 
Sometimes nearly a whole family has been swept —_ 
in less than a year. The eldest born has been sud- 
denly snatched from the earth in the very bloom of 
manhood; then the dear mother’s face has become 


wrinkled with care and grief, and, too weak to bear at 


her age the wéight of life’s sorrows, she has sunk 
gently into the grave. Then the father, with grey 
hairs of sorrow upon his head, follows his beloved 
partner; and the surviving child, ere the year closes, 
also departs. This instance may be a striking and un- 
common one, but it manifests the importance of having 
that within the heart which can sustain it amid the 
severing of earthly ties and associations, and finally 
sustain it when time has to be exchanged for eternity. 
For all the sorrows of the year solace has been pro- 
vided, however weighty and seemingly unbearable they 
may appear. 

The year may bring with it new temptations. School- 
days are over, perhaps, and the business of life about 
to be entered upon. Strangers are about to take the 
place of — and teachers; old scenes are to be 
exchanged for new; and fresh companions await the 
entrance of the young into life. New books and 
amusements will solicit the attention of the heart; 
positions of trust will be occupied by the inexpe- 
rienced, and the lynx-eye of the law will be ready to 
detect and punish errors and failures which at home 


have been regarded with clemency. A thousand pit-— 


falls await the atm, forth of young spirits into the 
world of active life and responsibility, and into them 
they may at once fall, and remain to the end of their 
days, bleeding, wounded wrecks, incapable of regaining 
a respectable position in society, lost to self-respect, 
and to the high hopes which were their birthright. 
The young cannot look too seriously upon the tempt- 
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THE YOUTH’S NEW YEAR’S PRAYER. 


ations which are around them, nor can they too 
earnestly prepare to meet and do battle with 
them. 
The year may bring with it new opportunities for 
mental and moral improvement. It may give the 
oung apprentice a little more time to himself, which 
‘ may employ in enriching his mind with useful in- 
formation. It may remove another from an irreligious 
family to a religious one, where his heart and mind 
may be divinely educated in the holiest things. It 
may afford many opportunities of reading good books, 
and of conversing with wise men, which were never 
possessed before. It may give a happy and profitable 
sabbath to thousands who, perhaps, by untoward cir- 
cumstances, have never fully entered into the high and. 


: blessed meaning of the day. And the week, with its 


six days of labour, may have its monotony relieved by 
new and attractive inducements to intellectual in- 


: dustry and culture. Great may be the advantages of 


this year, compared with those that have preceded it; 


and if the preciousness of the new time be rightly re- 


garded, it may lead to labour which will have the 
highest and holiest results attached to it. 

The new year may afford an opportunity of retrieving 
past negligence and idleness. Early advantages may 
have been neglected; time wasted; instruction dis- 
regarded, and the real pleasures of knowledge counted 
of little value. It may have happened that even whére 
knowledge has been acquired to a large extent, a 
youth’s attainments might have been considerably 
greater, had he kept his powers at their proper pitch, 
and applied himself more thoroughly to his studies. 
He can never truly redeem the time and opportunities 
he has lost and wasted; the free, unfettered days of 
boyhood come but once, and the cares of approaching 
manhood throw many a hindrance in the way of the 
student; yet by industry, by earnestness, and strict 
economising of time, much may be done to obliterate 
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are to be improved,—if past negligence is to be atoned =o 
for; and if the ‘thoughtless ‘and are tote 
come serious and devout, then there is the utmost —__ 


prayer implies all. 


the past, to do what has not been done, and to layup 

good foundation forthe time tocome. 
And once more, the new year may send the thought 3% 
less and irreligious to their doom. It may say tothe "@ 
youth who has long resisted the warnings of conscience 
- gnd the claims of religion, You shall have no further 
time for trifling with yourselfand with your Master. It 
may say to those who are content to spend life amid 
the glittering attractions of sense and sin, You shall | 
mockthe Divine lawnolonger. It may say tothose who  @ 
are finding their all in the beauty of their outward 
in flattery, dress and’ vanity, Your bodies 

oe. return to the dust to become food for worms, — | 
and your soul shall ascend to receive sentence at the @ 


judgment-seat. A terrible, speedy judgment may the | 


‘Rew year bring upon those who are perverting the @& 
attributes with which they have been endowed, 
turning the noblest opportunities to the lowest uses, | 
and wasting the precious morning of existence in } 
— and pursuits which have ruin bound up in | 


- But if the changes of the new year are to es . 


to fall like quenched darts outside the heart which they 
opportunities for mental and moral growt 


Meeessity, at the very beginning of the yea for the | 
utterance of the prayer which the ve putup @ 


chan 


rightly borne,—if sickness, pain, and bereavement are 
to be endured with patient fortitude,—if death itself is 
to be contemplated without dismay,—iftemptationsare | 


“ Hold Thou me I shall be safe.” For 1 
is necessary to make the | 

‘Year a happy, useful, and glorious one, whatever may ff 
ges, disasters, and difficulties. It is the | 


sonfeesion of weakness addressed to Almighty 
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Power; it is the arm of flesh ofthearmof 
w 


Him who is mighty to save, an 
changes and desolations, remains Eternal and Un- 


di | 


0, amid all earth's 


changeable, who can support the sinking soul under | o 


the saddest events of time, and communicate a strength 
which even death cannot paralyse,—-who can clothe his 
young children in an armour which is proof agai 

the most deadly weapons,—who can enable them to — 


make the best and most successful use of every means 


_ of mental and moral improvement, and in a measure 


| | to retrieve past failures by redoubled diligence forthe — 
| future; and who, in the depth of his love, willhelp 
even the most thoughtless and wayward to forsake 


their guilty past for a new and happy future. The 
new year will be a failure without simple faith in Him 
_ through whom these great blessings descend,—if it be 
spent faith, will only another 
the number: of life’s wasted years. But, beginning — 
_ this new period of time fully conscious of weakness 
and infirmity, and feeling the necessity of divine — 
strength to assist human weakness, will create a power _ 
and an ability entirely unknown to the proud and — 


Tt will prepare the soul for all come, however 
di full of as 
_ yet undiscovered sorrow, and a certain day in a certain — 


_ disastrous. What though the year may 


month be the commencement of a series of events 


_ which shall entirely alter the outward circumstances _ 
of his life; yet the young Christian who has resigned — 


everything that concerns him to the government of — = 
er, is divested of all anxious thought about 
may be on the morrow. What isfutureisin 


His hands who is too wise to err and too good to be 


unkind; he is strictly commanded to have no 
whole | 


_ about it, to leave it entirely to Him who has the 


birds of the air, and from whom the yo 


_ ae ee the ravens their food; who provideth a home 


ordering of his life, who clothes the grass of the field, 
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12 THE YOUTH’S NEW YEAR’S PRAYER. 


lions seek their meat. Simple dependence upon the 


3 


will of this gracious Being is his one and special a 


‘ 


This dependence upon God will give patience and ~“@ 


resignation in times of the severest sickness and pain. — = 


Even young children have been soothed and quieted 


in the midst of most distressing illness by thoughts of 


gentle Jesus, to whom they have been taught to pray; 
and there is no higher comfort for the aged. hat- 
ever sickness or pain, then, the new year may have in 
it for the youth of prayer and devotion, his faith will 


repare him to bear without a murmur; while he who 


is not possessed with this feeling of confidence repines — . 


and frets as he feels himself shut out from the enjoy- 
ments of active life, the patient sufferer in the hands 
of Providence bows submissively to the chastening 
rod, and finds in youthful affliction a blessed cord to 
bind him in more tender affection to the Friend who 


sticketh closer than a brother, and who, for the wisest _ 


at most loving reasons, has seen fit thus to discipline 
m. | 
And how divinely are the sorrows of bereavement 
yt by faith in |Him who doeth all things well ! 
The new year may rob the young of their dearest 
earthly friends, and leave them desolate wanderers in 
an unfriendly world; and yet what blessed hopes will 
even the grave call forth when it contains the ashes 
of the pious and true, and what precious ties to the 
unseen world do departed friends create! . And the 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb; the grief of the 
young is softened by thoughts of the peaceful heaven 
to which their relatives have been admitted; and the 
bereavement which at first threatened to be their 
downfall becomes a powerful stimulus to induce them 
to tread in the footsteps of the noble examples who 
removed them, that thus they may 
meet them again in the land, n 

dian appy ever more to be 
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THE YOUTH’S NEW YEAR'S PRAYER. 


In seasons of temptation, also, the prewerine influ- 
ence of religion is especially remarkable. It commu- 

nicates real strength to the sufferer to resist inclina- 

tions and allurement, which, although pleasurable and 

attractive, are contrary to conscience and the revealed 

will of God. It calls into being a spirit of constant. 
thoughtfulness and caution, so that with the youthful - 

Joseph the tempted one can exclaim, “ How can I do: 

this wickedness, and sin against God?” It acts asa 

» talisman to detect evil under its most seductive forms,” 
= and can clearly see sin to bé sin, however adorned, 
and Satan to be Satan, though clothed as an angel of . 

ve It fosters a noble independence of the opinions 

of the ungodly, and gives courage to its possessor to 

bear reproach, and to stand single and alone, rather 

than join a multitude to do evil. It makes gratitude) 

to the Divine Being an ever new and powerful motive. 

to obedience to his requirements, and sweetly animates 

the young Christian rather to suffer affliction with the 

people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin fora — 

season. True religion in the heart will act as a sacred 

safeguard against the temptations of the coming year. ‘ 

It will be seen, then, from the'foregoing remarks, 
without pursuing the subject further, that we regard 
the new year as only hopeful and blessed to those who 
commence it leaning upon the arm of their Almighty 
friend and helper. To such, whatever changes it may — 
bring to them, it will be a happy year. They are 
armed against all its vicissitudes, strengthened to 
battle with all its difficulties, and divinely fitted to 
turn everything that may occur in it to a good ac- 
count. Fortune may frown upon them, and their 
earthly prospects, to all human appearances, may be 
ruined ; yet their very hardship will be enviable when 
its spiritual results are taken into thoughtful consi- 
deration. Sickness may lay them low, and sorrow and 
death may take hold upon them, yet they experience 
a peace deep and calm as the unruffled ocean, which 
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14 THE DAUGHTER OF HIDDENSEE — 


the world can neither give nor take away. Tempta- . 


tions may assail them sharply and continuously, but 
safe within the divine armour, they bear a charmed 
life, and without injury tread the fiery darts of the 
enemy under foot. They are ready to embrace every 
aid to mental and moral growth, and are excitedto | 
industry, from the fact, that he who has ten talents, § 


_ or five, or two, or one, must be honestly true to them. 


In a spirit of true contrition they forget the things 
that are behind, mourn over past failures and imper- 
fections, and buckle on the armour for a new year, 
endeavour and struggle after higher attainments. 
May all our readers commence this new period of time 
in this spirit of faith and hope, and then we are sure 
they will have “ a HAPPY NEW YEAR!” | 


| 
THE DAUGHTER OF HIDDENSEE AND a 
MERMAN, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF K. LAPPE. BERLIN, 1829. 


onely bloom’d Agneta 
On barren Hiddensee ! 
Thou young bride in the desert, 
Who to wife takes thee ? 

ee Here takes thee ? 
For there are found no wooers 
By gloomy Hiddensee. 


Agneta of her parents 

The joy was, that is true. 

Yet not for them are curlin 

Those locks of golden hue, 
Golden hue. 

But what Agneta long’d for 

Herself she scarcely knew. 
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AND THE MERMAN. ' 15 

Agneta went as dreaming, 

Her tender heart was sore. 

“ What ails thee, dearest daughter ? 

Thus wast thou not before, ‘ 
Not before.” 


“ Ah, chide not, sweetest mother! 
One thinks still more and more.” 


Agneta from the cliff top 

Looks down into the sea. 

What means the quiet tear-drop ? 
That heavy sigh? Ah me! 

| is me! 
There floats a voiceless longing 
Like magic from the sea. 


She down the path of Lethe 
Descends upon the strand, 
Looks in the sparkling water, 
Looks on the glittering sand, 

Glittering sand. 
Alas! how near she knew not 
The fatal hour did stand. 


But listen! a low humming 
Of singing soft and sweet. 
The wave up high arising 


Breaks gently at her feet, 
At her feet. 


Forth steps the noble Merman 
From silvery foaming sheet. 
His floating hair seem’d woven 
From the shrine of golden thread ; 
Of richest pearls a chaplet 
About his brow was spread, 

Brow was spread, 
And all around the Merman 
A glow of light was shed. 


‘“‘ How fair art thou, Agneta! 

Thou beamest like a bride. 

I ne’er have seen such beauty 

In all the world so wide, — 
World so wide. 

Oh, queen of love enchanting ! 

Where doth thy throne abide?” — 
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THE DAUGHTER OF HIDDENSEE 


“ Agneta, let me tell thee, 

My heart was stolen away, 

As on the shelly margin 

I watch’d thee day by day, 
Day by day. 

Below, there lies my country, 

There hold I royal sway. 


“ Look down, how clearly arches 
The water world below! 
See how in the bright mirror 
My palace proud doth show ! 

| Proud doth show ! 
There live we all contented, 
And free from earthly woe! 


“ Agneta, canst thou love me? 

The Merman, never old ? , 

Come, share my people’s homage, 

My ocean crown of gold, 
Crown of gold! 

A paradise bestowing, 

On him thine arms enfold.” 


Agneta stood still gazing, 
Her heart he did enchain. 
In tender smiles there melted 
Of those old times each pain, 

Every pain. 
She saw no more the mountains, 
It drew her to the main. 


He placed two amber slippers 
Upon her little feet. 
Such wore no princess ever, 
So shining and so neat, 

And so neat. 
“ The shoes are precious, in them 
No danger can you meet.” 


Of diamonds he reach’d her 
A broad and brilliant band. 
No royal queen such bracelet 
E’er wore upon her hand. 

“Take the band! 
Beloved, take and wear it 
Upon thy lovely hand.” 
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AND THE MERMAN. 


He placed _ her finger 
What seem’d a golden zone. 
“ See there! we are united. 
Feelest thou joy alone ? 

Joy alone?” 
“ Yes, Merman, noble Merman, 
I will be all thine own. 


“T will with thee down thither 
Into the waveland go ; 
Nor trace along the sea shore 
My steps so sad and slow. 

No more, no! 
Before God’s throne are sanction’d 
Our nuptials here below!” 


Her ear, then, gently closing, 

Her mouth and soft blue eye, 

He took her with him downwards, 

Far, far, from earth and sky, 

Where lies in depths of ocean 

The land of azure dye. 


Their life pass’d on in loving, 
Exempt from toil and woe.. 
From love’s enchanted chalice 
They drank a copious flow, 

pious flow ! 
And whilst above moons circled, 
The time stood still below. 


(To be continued.) 


G. C. 
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HE word “ merry,” like the German “ selig,” does 7 @ 


real meaning of the adjective 1s ee :” and 
when we say, “ thé grey mare is the better ho “4 
but copy t Be oe of our Saxon ancestors, who. @ 
termed the fem: 


not imply necessarily a facetious disposition ; the @& 


e horse, mare. So Hengist and Horsa | 


are the male and female of the equine order ; and the @ 


: admiration of the animal displayed by savages in a 
5 


panish and English annals of voyages needs no com- § 


ment. But the word’ merry” has degenerated. So 


lusty, once signifying lively, taking pleasure (“lust” 4 
having, that meaning in in 


everything, has | 


sunk down to the low meaning of “stout.” But when — 
in old writings we read of “ merry old England,” we 4 
must understand that the word signifies not “lively,” 


but stout and strong. So also must be interpreted | 
the words of Earl Percy, in the immortal ba of = 4 


Chevy Chase, “My merry men all.” The writer | 


some years 
man in the e Country, who, under the i 


of a foggy day, was asking his party, in excellent | 
‘English, “Is this old and 


helped to undeceive a German gentle- | 
uence 


He wasa 


little startled to find ‘that mirth, and strength, or Gg 


trace how much the quality of “lustiness” was valued 

in 8 fighting age, and how much the strength of the 
soldier triumphed over the more refined 
intellect and acuteness. And so might it be again, if 
wars and rumours of war were to break the 
permanently of a land which had rest fo ea 
attest supremacy of this laudato ithet. Sir 
Thomas More ogy 
gigantic ancestor. 
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, were not one and the same. It is curious to | 


AN 


is name, doubtless, from some | 
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/ @ srespect and awe of the dusky inhabitants of the east. 


same root. Arthur, the Bear-man, the old king 
| of the Cymro, or the Welchman, who was to rise 


—— his long sleep at Caerlioun, to reinstate — 
ales, bore a fabled sword, whose name was Morglay. 
This, with a certain change, is the Claymore, the i e 
sword of the modern highlander, who has gained the 


“ Claymore” is the same as the Gaél swayed in the 


time of Cesar, when the short Roman sword reached 
a4 within its guards; but the word remains unchanged. _ 
“@ So in the Latin, “ fortis” (the French, “ fort”) 


originally “ strong,’’ ended in the meaning of * a man 
of spirit;” fortitude, in the same way, is the “ capa- 
city of endurance.” 
Mawr ap connected also with the Celtic name | 
for the sea, Mor. Thereisavillagein Brittany,nearthe 
Morbihan, or “ Little Sea,”’ called L’ Armor; a French 
. and Celtic mixture, signifying, “ the sea.” So,aswe 
have previously observed, the Moriai, or Sea-borderers, _ 
were the old inhabitants of Dorset, where Dor, or 
Dwr, signified water. Thus, also, Armorica, the Ro- 
man name for the modern Bretasse, signified Ar-mon- _ 
uchan, or, “The Upper Sea.” The common Welch 
name, Morgan, ord as it may seem, has been 
translated into Greek of the third century: a Welch — 
monk of that name is better known as the mistaken 
Pelagias, or Sea-born,”” who upheld the doctrine of 
_ the saving power of human works. Wealsosee 
“Meer,”’ in old English, applied to Labes, or to what — 
the Germans call “ sees,” as Whittlesey-mere, now a 
_ thing of the past. So we have Cranmer, or, the lake 
of the cranes, a bird now extinct in our island, which 
has lent a name to one immortalized in the history of 
the Reformation. Perhaps, also, the word “ moor” 
may have a connexion with “ mor,” “the sea,” in the 
same idea of vastness and extent. Morton and Mor- 
ley are the enclosure and meadow of the moor, or 


heath. Morridge, in the north of Staffordshire, is the 
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i 20 ON LOCAL NAMES. 
Hi corruption of the Edge of that Moor, which predo- = 
ig minates so ming’! in the confines or borderlands of = 
=e), §—S-—sC Derbyshire and Staffordshire, in the country of the 
ig Peak, and Axe-edge. “ Morian,’’ of course, has no- 
te thing to do with this derivation, nor the “ Morris,” or ~ 
Morisco dance, of our great-grandfathers. “The ~ 
a Morians’ land shall soon stretch out her hand unto 
dé,” is thee English of the year 1540, when an 
: i African, or Black-a-moor, was usually styled a Mo- 
lik  vian, or Mauritanian, an inhabitant of what we call 


Morocco ; and this title Archbishop Cranmer has used — 
+ im his translation of the Psalms, preserved in the 
-,  prayer-book of the Church of England, exceeding, by @ 
years, the antiquity of our Bible, which was 
not made public till the year 1610. 
The Celtic “ mor,” or “great,” brings us to the | 
Saxon “ mochel,”’ and the Danish “meget.’”?’ In @ 
Shropshire we find Afuch Wenlock opposed to its — 
faint shadow, Little Wenlock. Maxtock Priory, in 
Warwickshire, is, doubtless, the great stow, or resi- 
i dence, from which Lord Beaumont dates a missive 
Bi contained in that singular specimen of old English 
correspondence, the Pastor Letters. The word itself 
runs ugh many European tongues ; as the Greek 
Wi “* Megas,’’ the Danish “ Meget,” the Scotch and Old 
and the Latin “ Magnus,” are all 
Wi united to the Asiatic “ Magus,” or Ma 


WwW Great Man of a superstitious and idolatrous age. a 
Sh It is very natural that we should trace the image of 4° 
“mouth,” or “ debouchement,” all over land, 
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Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Teignmouth will suffice 


of Saxon “muth” and “ mund.” 

mund, or Edmund, is the Ha or Noble 
Mouth ; Redmund is the Mouth of Counsal, the mouth 
which speaketh prudent things. The vulgar word 
“ muns,’ for “ mouth,” would not be vulgar in mo- 
dern Denmark, or in the days of Alfred. The Welch 
word which answers to our English “mouth” is 
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“aber.” So we have Aberavon, Abergavenny, Aber- 
deen, the last of which would be faithfully anglicised 
by “ Blackmouth.’’ In Hebrew, the sea-shore is ex- 
_ pressed by a term which signifies the mouth or “ lips”’ 

of the sea. In old Latin, the modern Civita Vecchia, 
the landing-place of the French Army of Occupation, 
and the abode of the Pope, was called Ostia, being 
the mouth (in Latin, Os) of the celebrated classic 
river Tiber, now the Tevere. Hence we derive the 
term Usher, who stills the din alike of judicial court, 
or crowded schoolroom. Originally the French term 
was Huissier, derived from Ostiarius, the Door-keeper, 
_who kept out intruders, and preserved order in the 
law-court. The term, in the course of time, has lost 
much of its original signification, in company with 
many other verbal brethren. The ancient Roman 
hierarchy have left great indentations in the names 
of places; and long after the destruction of their 
former abodes we find frequent traces of their resi- 
dence. Mongeham, in Kent, is evidently the “ Monks’ 
Home,” as clearly as Monkton and Buckland Mona- 
chorum speak for themselves. So we have Abbot’s 
Bromley, in Staffordshire, once the appendage of the © 
monastery of Burton and Priors Salford. Prestbury, 
- and Preston, and Priston, near Bath, are also common 
names, of the same descent. In London, the Friars, 
or Brethren of different Fraternities, have left inde- 
libie marks of their old habitat, as the indignant 
Milton would have said,— | : 


Black, white, and grey, with all their trumpery ; 


(where trumpery is the French word “ tromperie,” or 
“cheating,’’) in the bridge of Blackfriars, the old 
Sanctuary at Westminster, or Whitefriars. In Scot- 
land the grey friars appear to have predominated ; 
to which, perhaps, we owe the line of Scott : 
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of Dr, Johnson: 


the country, the relics of the swa the 
hire), once lords of the holy city Jerusalem, and 


many tongues : the Conde de Montemolino was once 


LOCAL NAMES. | 

And the touching ballad, restored and a little eee @ 
ined by the antiquary, the friend 


« It was a friar of orders grey, 
Went forth to tell his beads.” 


_ Pomona, where all the wonders of the vegetable king- | 
dom are daily exhibited, was once the convent garden, 7 
and a garden it still remains as far as productsof fruit 7% 
and flower can furnish out a garden. Then, again,we | 
have Nuneaton, not far from Coventry; and je read 


Templar Knights (as Temple Grafton, in| 


fated to come to a miserable end, owing to their wealth 4a 
Mence, gradually acquired, but suddenly 


The humble word « mill,” has much to do with the : _ 
names of places. The word is spread, indeed, over Gf 


known totheheroesofthe © 
Peninsular war. er is a common German name, 
our Miller. Mollington, in Warwick- 
shire, is but the same as Milton, which village, wherever ; 

Bave a name to the great poet, 


among the notorieties ‘of the 
| 


tame as 
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Cuck Meole, in the of 
in all , akin to the more commonly 
: ilton. In Germany we find Mulhausen, 

or and’ Echmihl, or the mill-corner. 
Mulgrave, which has given rise to a title, is the mill. 
_ grave, or graf, the owner of the mill,-as we find Grafton 
spread widely over England. So, nine, we have Mul- 
_ caster, or the camp by the mill. 
| ~ Maes, which occurs in Meas ury, and Meshens, is 
a Welch word, signifying “field.” It is preserved 
even in France, and the wine Masdeu is made from | 

an enclosure of that name, called by the old inhabi- __ 

“The field of God.” In 

nerally styled “ Gottesaker,”’ or “The field of 

and the word “ God's English for 

the same. We er remark, that akermann, means & 
farmer; and in a descri tion of morning, in one of the 

old 


“Akermen yede to plough 
Nottingham would never re known, at first sight, 
under the Saxon title of Snotingahame. And yetthis — 
Saxon appellation is but a literal translation of the _ 
British “ Caer tigocobach,” as Asser tells us, The 
of euttings.” The rockon which N 
| # Qastle was erected (burnt down by the mob in the Re- 
these, immediatel under the Castile, is sty 
timier’s hole ;” ascent, the 
"of Edward Ti. led hi gallant band to effect t 
of the “Gentle Mortimer,” the unworthy 
of the “ She-wolf of France,” as Gray terms her, : 
for cutting. The Saxon word for a tailor (in German, eo 
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painter of animals, is.a name well known to alllovers @ 


of art. The ancient Staffordshire family of the Sneyds 
bear for their device a scythe, hereby —— the 
old signification of the word, which has 


sion, probably of an estate in Warwickshire. < 

a constantly recurring prefix to local 
names, is, of course, the same as “ lower :”” so we have 
the nether lip, and the Netherlands, or the lowlands. 
Netherton, and words of the like import, are generall 
found opposed to Upton, or Overton. Hinton, an 
Hints are, also, another form, and will be found to 
describe the situation of the village so called, lying,as 
they may be traced to do, behind a hill. eo 

Norwich, Norton, Norham, and the like, we have 


already touched on. Their derivation is very palpable. 


Nap or nab signifies a round eminence, usually of 
small dimensions. The Greeks used “ mastus,’’ and 
the French “ mamelon,”’ and the Highlanders “ sche- 
hallion,”” to designate hills of similar conformation. 
There is the Nap, near Moceas, in Herefordshire. 
The word is the same, precisely, with nob, or knob, 
and is Danish for “a button.’’ On this word there is 
a discussion in Boswell’s Life of Johnson (vol. vi, 

. 91), where Edmund Burke, in speaking of the 
Dutel language (Dutch as opposed to German), says 
“I remember having seen a Dutch sonnet, in which I 
found this word, ‘toesnopies.’ Nobody would at first 
think that this could be English; but, when we in- 
quire, we find ‘roes,’ ‘rose,’ and ‘ nopie,’ ‘knob:’ so 
we have ‘rosebuds.’ But the Dutch orthography is 
so uncouth and misshapen to the English eye, that 
oy few Englishmen appear to learn the language ; 
and of these, the majority learn it, not from any affec- 
tion or predilection, but from the sheer necessity of a 
mercantile life and education.’’ BE. R. P. 
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ecome merely 
provincial. We find, also, Snith-field, some subdivi- | 
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THE OLD YEAR. 


with ceaseless pulse how time beats on,’ 
Ever impatient to bé gone! 

And like some broadly rolling river 

On pressing to the ocean, ever, 

The dim, dark, overshadow’d sea, : 

The ocean of eternity ! 

Solemn and still, its vast expanse 

Lies spread before our mortal eyes, 

Baffling the keenest eagle-glance, 

A mystery of mysteries. 

Yet in the ever-shifting stream 

Some landmarks. here and there appear, 

To rouse the voyager from his dream, 

As year o’ertaketh year. 

And now, to one such breathing space, 

Our weary traveller’s halting-place, 

One link in that great fetter given, 

To bind together earth and heaven, 

We, sojourners and pilgrims, look, 

As the old year at length expires, 

By summons that no gainsay brook, 


Yo slumber with its buried sires. 


On, on, we speed, as never flew — 

Doom’d Indian in his frail canoe, 

Dragg’d in that stream which only ends 
Where dread Niagara descends! 

However green the banks and fair, 

We cannot make a landing there; 
However bright the laughing flowers, 
And cool the rose-entangled bowers, 
Where purple-crested songsters trill 

Their merry notes of welcome still, _ 

The voyager, man, can make no stay, 

But passes with the tide away. — 

Back, if we turn our thoughtful eyes, 
What scenes the parted year supplies ! 
And if we reckon, one by one, _ 

Our last year’s deeds what good undone, — 
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What evil done, temptations i 
And late repentance dearly bought ! 
What old wounds broken out afresh, 
What batt’ling with this heart of flesh! 
How often quench’d the still small voice 
That bids us suffer and rejoice, 

And think upon that far seen shore 
Where never sets the glorious sun, 
Where sighs of grief are heard no more, 
oo time his course has run : 

en, when the heart in terror quails, 

And confidence the sinner fails, 

Turn we to Him, who trod the sea, 

The storm-vex’d lake of Galilee, — 

To save us ere we sink, and still — 

The troubled waves of sin and ill. 

So may each coming year we live 

Fresh aid and fresh fruit-yielding give, 
So may we go from strength to strength, 
And reach our harbour, heaven, at length. 


PAGE OF EXTRACTS. 


VERILY, evils may be courted, may be wooed, and won 
by distrust. 


_ For the wise Physician of our weal loveth not an unbe- 
lieving spirit; 
And to those giveth he good who rely on his hand for 


And those leaveth he to 
— Tupper. 


A contented citizen of Milan, who had nev 
beyond its walls during the course of sixt sinte being 
ordered by the trun not to stir beyond its gates be- 
_ came immediately miserable, and felt so powerful an inclin- 
ation to do that which he had so long contentedly neglected 
that, on his — for a release from this Saran ms t 
being refused, he became quite melancholy, and at last died 


evil who fear, but trust him not. 
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of grief. The pains of imprisonment also, like those of 

servitude, are more in conception than in reality. We are 

| S prisoners. What is life but the prison of the soul ?— 
urton. | 


It is no wonder that, when we are prodigal of nothing 
else, when we are over thrifty of many things which we 
may well spare, we are very —— of our time, which is 
the only precious jewel of which we cannot be too thrifty, 
because we look upon it as nothing worth, and that makes 
us not care how we spend it. The labouring man and the 
- artificer knows what every hour of his time is worth, what 
it will yield him, and parts not with it but for the full 
value; they are only noblemen and gentlemen, who should 
_ know best how to use it, that think it only fit to be cast 
away ; and their not knowing how to set a true value upon 
this 7s the true cause of the wrong estimate they make of 
all other things.— Clarendon. | 


It has been said that men carry on a kind of coasting 
trade with religion. In the voyage of life they profess to 
be in search of heaven, but take care not to venture so far 
in their approximation to it as entirely to lose sight of the 
earth; and should their frail vessel be in danger of ship- 
wreck, they will gladly throw their darling vices over- 
board, as other mariners their treasures, only to fish them 
up again when the storm is over.— Colton, 


There is this good in real evils—they deliver us, while 
they last, from the petty despotism of all that were imagin- 


_ It is one thing to take God and heaven for your — 
as believers do, and another thing to be desirous of it asa 
reserve when you can keep the world no longer. It is one 
thing to submit to heaven as a lesser evil than hell, and 
another thing to desire it as a greater good than earth. It 
is one thing to lay up treasures and hopes in heaven, and 
seek it first, and another thing to be contented with it in 
our necessity, and to seek the world before it, and give God 
what the flesh can spare. Thus differeth the religion of 


serious Christians and of worldly hypocrites.— Bazter. 
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from them, and which he cherished with 


98 A SCHOOLMASTER’S TALE. 


Every has its besetting sins, every condition its 
slaaitnnt vein, every state of society its diseases, that it is 
especially liable to be attacked by. One of the pests which 
dog civilization, the more so the farther it advances, is the 
fear of ridicule; and seldom has the contagion been 
obnoxious as in England at this present day. 

Is there anybody living, among the upper classes at 
least, who has not often been laughed out of what he 

ht to have done, and laughed into what he ought not 
25 tiave done? Who has not sinned? Who has not been a 
renegade from duty ? Who has not stifled his best feelings ? 
Who has not mortified his noblest desires, solely to escape 
being laughed at? and not once merely, but time after 
time, until that which has so often been checked becomes 
stunted, and no longer dares lift up its head.— Anon. 


He who freely praises what he means to purchase, and 
he who enumerates the faults of what he means to sell, may 
set up a partnership with honesty.—Lavater. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S TALE. 


T HAVE generally spent my Christmas with my old 
schoolmaster, and after dinner the conversation has 
usually turned upon old scenes, companions, and occu- 
pations. He is getting in years now, and unable to en- 
in the pursuits which once gave him so much plea- 
sure ; but the sight of a former pupil, if he be one who 
since his school days has walked in the pathsof virtue and 
integrity, always causes a glow of pleasure to animate his 
furrowed cheek. Christmas Day, according to custom 
found me his — and —— a very happy mood he 
to talk of the boys who had done credit to his school, 
and showed me many a keepsake which he had received 
& miser’s 
touch them. He 
almost a fatherly 


searcely allowing any one so much 

had followed their histories 
interest, after his pupils had left his roof. § 

come barristers, some ministers of religion, ieee ane 


and some were earning a respectable liveli . 
ranks of trade and commerce. He had 
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about each and all his old scholars, and expressed the opi- 
nion, that what they were now, their youth gave promise 
of.—‘* I remember” he said“ one pupil whose history 
painfully verifies this remark; the story is a sad one for 
Christmas Day; but we will have some more cheerful ones 
after tea.” And stirring up the fire into a cheerful blaze, and 
seating himself comfortably in an easy chair near to it, 
after a short pause, he commenced as follows :— 

“ Robert D—— came to my school long before your 
time. He was the son of industrious and respectable. 
parents, who carried on a very good business in the out- 
skirts of London. It was their wish that he should receive 
the very best education which mioney could purchase, and 
they were the rather strengthened in this desire from the 
fact, that their own education had been very much neg- 
lected. Their business was daily increasing, and, as they 
were about to commence a foreign trade, they wanted 
their son to become a good French and German scholar. . 
I have by me now the letter which his father wrote to me 
upon the subject of the youth’s training, and I remember 
being greatly moved by the generosity with which that 
note concluded. The father felt himself growing old, had 
no other child, and ardently desired that Robert might be 
fitted intelligently to use and to enjoy the money which in 
a few short years would fall to him. He was a boy of no 
ordinary talents, and possessed powers which, rightly edu-— 
cated and directed, are invaluable in the character they 
shadow forth; but, when allowed to run waste, only serve 
to make the wreck of human character more startling and 
complete. He had a retentive memory and a vivid imagi- 
nation, great quickness of apprehension, and, for a youth, © 
no small power to apply himself unto a study until he had 
mastered it. For a period of six months—his first half, 
you know—I had not a more industrious pupil in the | 
school. He stood well in all his classes, and was beloved 
by his companions. He worked well in his school-hours, 
and played well in his play-hours, and that’s the kind of 
boy who will one day make a real man in the world—that’s 
the kind of boy I always liked. But when the holidays 
were over, and . returned to school, I began to perceive 4 
difference in his powers of application, and to notice that 
his old studies had lost their charm for him. At first I 
thought that he was only a little homesick, and that as the 
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session advanced a little he would buckle to with his old 
ardour. In this, however, I was disappointed. I saw that, 
notwithstanding his fine natural powers and his previous 
acquirements—for he came to me when he was nearly four- 
teen years of age—he was making no progress. What he 
had attained in the past was in itself a sufficient induce- 
ment to stimulate him to further diligence and industry ; 
but he seemed suddenly to come to a stand-still, or to take 
a deeper interest in other things than in the pursuits 
which were to fit him for an honourable career in hife.. As 
a physician studies the symptoms of a patient, so did I give 
myself up, as in duty bound, to the study of my young 
pil’s mental debility, and I was not long in discovering 
tes parent cause. At that time there streamed forth from 
the press every week an immense number of penny novels of 
the lowest and most immoral description. These novels, alas! 
were principally bought and read by the young, and intro- 
duced them to unhallowed scenes, to which their lives 
they ought to have been utter strangers. Truth to tell, there 
did not then exist the same healthy literature for the 
young which exists now, and the books placed in their 
ands were of a very dull and uninteresting character. 
These penny novels, as they were called, were calculated to 
exercise the most pernicious influence over the minds of all 
—but especially their youthful readers. They read of high- 
waymen, and were taught to regard them as the greatest 
heroes in the world. The lan of prize-fighters and 
profane sailors was detailed with blasphemous minuteness, 
and drunken brawls and midnight orgies were set forth as 
in the highest Se tg interesting and entertaining. These 
novels were u ly adorned with coarse woodcuts, repre- 
senting the execution of some notorious thief, or a hand-to- 
hand encounter between a murderer and the officers of jus- 
tice ; ora pirate being blown into the air, having fired his 
powder-magazine rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemies. Vice in all its forms was robbed of its real 
hideousness, and held up before the mind of the reader, 
sometimes in language too plain to be misunderstood, as 
more ce. of emulation than abhorrence. ‘To such 
reading, and the unhealthy atmosphere into which it 


introduced him, I found that Robert was yielding himself 
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that was completely absorbing all his 
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In all the wild ardour of untutored boyhood he entered 
into the immoral scenes depicted, and, with the natural 
pe of an evil heart, met all suggestions to evil half- 
way. the most critical period of his life, just when the 
boy begins to shade off into the youth, and when religious 
reading is of such priceless value, he ily yielded him- 
self to influences which strengthened him for evil rather 
than for g I need scarcely say that, from the time 
these books began to obtain Jeaptaion over him, he did 
little other than read them. His studies were neglected, 
and he sunk lower and lower in his classes. "Whenever he 
could escape his master’s eye, he would be sure to have a 
novel. inside the book he pretended to be learning, and, 
when summoned to join his class for the repetition of his 
lesson, would hastily conceal it, and not know a word of 
the subject under attention. Hour after hour he consumed 
during the day in this mean deception. In play-hours he 
was no longer the brave energetic boy that he used to be; 
he shunned the healthful pursuits of his schoolfellows, and 
was to be seen moping about in some remote corner of the 
ground, with his cheek pale with excitement, or dramati- 
cally acting the combat of some robber chief or bandit. 
All his pocket-money he spent in buying the soul-con- 
suming trash upon which he daily and hourly fed, and his 
locker in the school-room was well stocked with it. The 
difference which this reading created in his general cha- 
racter was painfully evident. He had been one of the 
most obedient of boys, respectful to his teachers and 
friendly towards his companions; but now he could not be 
told of a single fault without feeling that he was insulted ; 
his teachers appeared to be his enemies ; and to the harmless 
jokes of his schoolfellows he would respond with the most 
snarling ill-humour or the most sullen anger. I never saw | 
in so short a time such a thorough change in habits and 
disposition. My course, however, was clear. I had not 
only to be true to him, but also to his parents, and above 
all to regard the interests of the young souls for awhile 
committed to my care. It was tono avail that his parents 
expended their money in giving him a liberal education, if 
he really was not receiving that education; and I consi- 
dered that to have him in my school as an idler, and to be 
paid money for it, was a wrong abe ga as well as to him 
and to his parents. Besides, he might very soon communi- 
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eate to others the same thirst for vicious reading which 
threatened to consume him, and I might have the moral tone 
of the entire school so lowered and perverted, that all study | 
would be at an end. You very well know my practice in 
respect to idlers and refractory pupils; I never would 
allow them to remain in the school if they were incor- 
rigible; because the influence of one bad boy 1s inde- 
scribably powerful, rendering nugatory the most perse- 
vering efforts of the master, and calling into being a whole 
world of negligence and disobedience. However, in the 
case of Robert, knowing the ardent hopes of his parents, 
and knowing what he really could do if he only applied his 
mind to his studies, I set myself earnestly to the task of 
giving a new bent to-his tastes and pleasures. I watched 
him constantly, and passed by the desk at which he was 
sitting every few minutes; I endeavoured to arouse his 
sense of honour; I revealed to him in the brightest colours 
the career which awaited him if he were only diligent and 
studious. I engaged him in inspiriting conversation, and 
made him my companion in long walks and rides. His 
parents, with whom I had communicated, although sadly dis- 
pleased at their son’s idleness, made very slight indeed of the 
cause, but at the same time were very anxious that I should 
attempt to cure him of his folly. I failed to do so. His mind 
had become so absorbed in the diseased world which novel 
reading had created around him, his memory was so stored 
with the fictions he had read, and his power to apply himself 
to the duties of the school so entirely gone, that I at length 
was under the painful duty of advising his removal, which 
accordingly took place in the middle of the half year. 
Subsequent events proved that I was not wrong in the im- 
ee I ascribed to the baneful habit he had formed. 
ircumstances combined to enable me to pursue his histor 
after he left my house, and J may as well give it you as if 
it came under my own notice, as in effect it did. 
susiness, trusting that downright hard work 
would soon conquer this idle dreaming of his son’s, as he 
oe var practical man he had no sympathy at all 
utterly blind to t end . — and for awhile he was 
over his mind. But he was not long 
g at all his hopes in respect to his son’s 
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capacity for business were founded on the sand. The lad 
had no energy for business, and although dread of his 
father’s anger kept him at his pest behind the counter—for 
to bring him to his senses there he had been placed—he 
was so listless and inattentive to the customers that the 
business daily suffered by such a worthless assistant. 
Frequently, too, he would try to excuse himself from 
coming down to the shop on the ground of ill-health, which 
his pale and anxious countenance always indicated. He 
had none of the buoyancy and freshness of youth about 
him, but looked prematurely old, and always walked as if 
oppressed by languor and weariness. Whenever by any 
chance he could, he absented himself from business, and 
then, with his room-doors securely locked, he gave himself 
up to the perusal of works of fiction. Late at night the 
candle burned in his room, and, trembling and exhausted, 
he would appear at the breakfast-table next morning 
wholly unfitted for the engagements of the pe Thus he 
grew up until he arrived at the age of nearly seventeen 
years, and as he advanced in life became more vacant m 
mind and more self-willed than ever. It was in vain that 
his father expressed himself in the most stern and most 
indignant language ; it was in vain that his mother sought 
to wean him from his course by the most affectionate 
appeals. The boy had lost all strength and elasticity of 
will, and felt himself impelled forward by the influences to 
which he had resigned himself in early life with a velocity 
fearful as that of a boat dashing down the falls of Niagara. 


His father still kept him—in name, at least—tolerably 


close to the shop; but all day long the silly youth would 
be drawing upon his imagination to satisfy the depraved 
taste which novel-reading had cultivated. Frequently, 
while serving some small article in the shop, he would 
imagine himself to be the hero of some story he had read, 
some great personage of the realm, or some nobleman in 
disguise ; suddenly the humble counter would, by his fancy, 
be changed into a throne, and the purchasers, in like 
manner, be transformed into lords and ladies bowing before 
him; and thus his sickly brain would wander, until with a 
start he would-awake from his day-dream, to find that he 
had been asked a question two or three times without 
taking any notice of it, while his father’s voice was sternly 
echoing, “ What are you dreaming about, Sir?” 
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My aged friend the schoolmaster here paused for a little 
while in his narrative to respond to an exclamation of 
wonder on my part; but to him it sounded like an expres- 
sion of incredulity; and he assured me that he at least was 


dealing with facts and not with fiction, and by proofs— 


which he then adduced, but which I will not detain my 
readers with detailing, he satisfactorily showed me, that so 
pliable is the mind to strong impressions in its early stages 


of development, that they literally stamp themselves into — 


it, and take to themselves an enduring hardness which it 1s 
next to impossible to soften and obliterate. The aged 
schoolmaster in a very impressive manner dwelt upon the 
importance of the young taking up with books which 
would leave good impressions on the minds of their 
readers, and which, in the language of Scripture, would 
prove as goads fastened by the Master of Assemblies in a 
sure place. Resuming his narrative, he said :— 

“] heard no more of the progress of Robert until he was 
past twenty years of age, and then he had lost both father 
and mother. His father’s estate was found to be much 
involved, and when all lawful debts were paid the son was 
left with only a few pounds to begin the world. Fora 
moment he was solemnized by his parents’ death and by 
his altered fortunes, and the feeling of penitence which he 
exhibited, combined with something like a resolve to be a 
man for the future, induced a dear friend of his father’s to 
take him into his counting-house. But, alas! it was but 
the same story over again ; and the young man from home 
in & more vicious form began to live as he had formerly 
lived under his parents’ roof. After the novelty of his new 
position had somewhat faded, the same burning thirst for 
unhealthy excitement consumed him. Novels had now 
very much lost their power over his morbid passions, and 
were not strong enough to rouse them. The moment he 
opened one of them, from long acquaintance with" their 
structure, the plot became at once familiar to him; and 
having read the first few pages he could easily foresee what 
their sequel would prove; what is called the charm, there- 
fore, was gone. Still, without the excitement to which he 
had been so long naturalized, he was miserable in the 
extreme, and pined for it even as an imprisoned opium- 
eater for his poison. He now turned to the theatre. In 
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addition. to the little money which came to him from his . 
father’s estate, he was receiving, for a young beginner, a 
very good salary in his situation; but a continued attend- 
ance upon the unhallowed amusements of the theatre 
speedily reduced his capital and made him very poor in 
purse. And yet from his appearance one would have 
judged him worth an incalculable sum per annum. The 
theatre originated in him: the most extravagant tastes 
and habits. His dress was of the most expensive and cost] 
materials, and his fingers and vest quite glittered wit 
hips The theatre was his resort every night, and from 
is appearance he was judged to be a young spendthrift 
who wanted to get through his fortune as speedily as 
possible. Of course he began to neglect the duties of his 
situation, for his new source of amusement created in him 
just the same distaste for work, and stimulated in a 
worse degree the vanity he had felt in his father’s shop. 
He soon became the associate of those who turned night 
into day, and who lived by gambling, and with them he 
engaged in acts of riot and dissipation. Seeing his tendency 
to vanity and self-importance, and knowing that his purse 
was freely open to any one who did homage to him, they 
adopted the fashion of calling him ‘ My lord,’ and pre- 
tela to treat him with great deference. It may almost seem 
incredible, yet it is an undoubted fact, that, what through the 
combined influence of novel-reading and theatre-going, the 


silly youth began to think himself what the sycophants called 


him, and to receive as his due and in perfect sincerity the 
adulation which was only offered for the purpose of gain. 
Alas! where was the money to come from to pay for all 
this mouth-honour, and to keep up this false appearance ? 
His own little stock was quickly exhausted, and by plau- 
sible representations he had considerably overdrawn his 
salary; unless he could at once relinquish his expensive 
habits and exercise self-denial for some time to come he 
would be seriously involved, and, indeed, scarcely be able 
to procure even the necessaries of life. But so imbecile 
we he become that he did not attempt to make the 
struggle. ‘Io lose ground among his companions, and to 
be thrown aside by them with contempt, was more than he 
could bear; and to give up the attractions of the theatre, 
even to save his own good name, and to maintain an honest 
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character, was, in his weak judgment, wholly impossible. 
He had entirely lost his balance in the world of show and 


glitter in which he had so passionately lived. I almost ~ 


tremble to pursue his history further ; it has so sad a sequel. 
The wretched youth being entrusted with a cheque for 
which he was to obtain cash, absconded with the amount. 
It was somewhere about a hundred and fifty pounds. His 
employer, vexed beyond expression at the ingratitude 
which the young spendthrift had manifested, spared no 
pains to trace him out. For awhile he successfully eluded 
pursuit, but at last a detective officer tracked him to 
Paris, and there he found him dressed as a foreign count, 
and with his last shilling nearly gone. He was imme- 
diately taken into custody, and brought back to London as 
a felon, where he had once been the gayest of the gay. 
Of all his old companions and reputed friends there was 
not one who now stood by him, or even cared to be known as 
his former associate. His master’s indignation gorse. | 
could mitigate, and the prosecution was got up and carrie 
on with the utmost severity. As a forlorn hope I attended 
his trial, to see if I could be of the slightest use to the 
miserable boy ; but as soon as I cast my eyes upon him in 
the dock, 1 saw that his very appearance would far out- 
weigh the few words I could with truth have spoken. He 
stood before the judge with an impudent air of self-import- 
ance, throwing a threadbare military cloak across his 
shoulder and holding bimself erect, in poor imitation of 
one of the heroes of his romances and dramas when 
brought to trial. A friend of the prisoner's late father 
defended the case with great eloquence and power, but the 
fact of his guilt was too glaringly evident to be disputed ; 
and the judge, in summing up, said that, however much all 
might regret the causes which had brought the prisoner to 
lis present ignominious position, the jury had to deal with 
facts and to give a verdict upon them. ‘They immediatel 
returned a verdict of Guuty, and I heard my old pupil 
sentenced to be transported for a long term of years—a 
sad end, you will Suy, for one whose powers at one time 
seemed to prophesy a life of usefulness and honour, and 
which | have no doubt he would have fulfilled had he not 
early in life vielded himself to the influence of falsehood 
and unreality.” 


My old master paused, and wiped away the tears which 
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the conclusion of his narrative had caused to glisten in his 
eyes. “I told you,” he said, “ that the story was a sad one 
for Christmas-day ; but here comes tea; and after we have 
done justice to it, I will give you a more cheerful one ;” 
which he accordingly did, and it shall be put before the 
reader in the next Number. oe 


MEANNESS OF THE LION. 
N OTHING that I ever learned’ of the lion led me to 


attribute to it either the ferocious or noble character 
ascribed to it elsewhere. It possesses none of the nobility 
of the Newfoundland or St. Bernard dogs. The same feel- 
ing which has induced the modern painter to caricature the 
lion has led the sentimentalist to consider the lion’s roar 
the most terrible of all earthly sounds. We hear of the 
‘majestic roar of the king of beasts.” It is, indeed, well 
calculated to inspire fear if you hear it in combination with 
the tremendously loud thunder of that country, on a night 
so pitchy dark that every flash of the intensely vivid light- 
ning leaves you with the impression of stone-blindness, — 
while the rain pours down so fast that your fire goes out, 
leaving you without the protection of even a tree, or the 
chance of your gun going off. But when you are in a com- 
fortable house or waggon, the case is very different, and you 
hear-the roar of the lion without any awe oralarm. The 
silly ostrich makes a noise as loud, yet he never was feared 
by'man. ‘To talk of the majestic roar.of the lion is mere 
majestic twaddle. In general, the lion’s voice seems to come 
deeper from his chest than that of the ostrich ; but to this 
day I can distinguish with certainty between them only by 
knowing that the ostrich roars by day and the lion by night. 
—Dr. Livingstone’s Travels. a 


THOUGHTS AT SUNRISE. 


T is the dawn of a May morning. The cold grey 
eye of early day looks calmly into mine when 

I look forth. Allis still,—so still! There is nothing 
to mark the brightness of the coming sun but a 
murky tint of yellow on the eastern horizon ; all else 
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is cold and grey. The dark trees stand out against 
the sky in exquisite outline, so unmoved, as if sleep- 
ing, but look! they stir, they will waken. Ah, no; it 
is too early yet, they have folded their leaf-laden 
branches, and are at rest again. And the dark purple 
clouds lying like great bars across the horizon, they 
appear as if sleeping a deep heavy sleep. No passing 
zephyr will wake them with its kisses. So still! such 
me such stillness seems more like the ushering in 
of a heavenly, rather than an earthly day. It seems 
as if Day were reluctant to break in on the repose of 
a sleeping world, as though it lingered ere it drew 
near to place once more on our shoulders the yoke of 
toil and duty. Yet it is slowly drawing nearer. 
The murky yellow has caught a reddish glow gra- 
dually passing upwards into a pale delicate yellow, 
and towards the zenith the cold grey has ‘taken to 
itself a tint of blue; while the crescent moon that 
shone out ia such clear outline seems fading away in 
the pale blue sky. 

Now the birds are wakening. The sun has not yet 
appeared, but they are already hailing the dawning 
brightness with their thankful songs. If the slug- 
gard is bidden to go to the ant, shall we not say to 
the discontented and ungrateful, “ Go to the binds of 
the air, and learn from them songs of gratitude and 
praise.’ There is one winging his way across the 
trackless waste of sky, as though he were going to 
welcome the royal bridegroom on his coming out 
of his chamber. And now the bridegroom has ape 
peared, the sun has arisen on the earth, and having 
sought the strength that cometh from above, we turn 
from the quiet contemplation of the morning hour to 
take up once more the daily task, and fulfil our 
appointed work. | 


M. E. J. 
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THE FIVE PRINCIPAL ECCLESIASTICS 
OF THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 


Mone the daughter of Henry VIII., by his first 

wife, Catherine of Arragon, succeeded her bro- 
ther Edward VI. on the English throne; and from 
the moment of her ascension to the day of her death, 
Popery, in its worst form, prevailed for the most part 
over the English realm. She received the epithet of 
“Bloody,” from the atrocious cruelties wid she 
caused to be committed; and so long as her power 
remained, no Protestant, however innocent, could con- 
sider himself as perfectly safe. But it is not our object 
to narrate the life of this hard-hearted queen, but 
rather to give a brief sketch of each of the principal 
personages, who contended both for and against the 
papal power during her reign. The first person, there- 
fore, whose public career we shall endeavour to give a 
short narration of, will be 


I. BISHOP GARDINER, 


The first notice we have of this man, who acted 
so important a part in after history, is during the 
litetime of Henry VIII., when. he was sent into 
Italy, with his companion Edward Fox, concerning 
the business attending on the king’s divorce. He 
was then, it seems, secretary to Cardinal Wolsey, and 
was chosen by the king’s advisers to perform the 
journey alluded to. He continued in the service 
of Wolsey for some considerable time, and was then 
put into office by his king, and became one of his 
train. He also acted an important part in the divorce 
itself, and being a man well’ skilled in all kinds of 
learning, became acquainted with the chief professors 
of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Soon 
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after he was raised to the See of Winchester, by the 
king, who was well pleased with his proceedings. He 
assisted in the trials of the chief prisoners, and his 

ower over the ‘king himself rose rapidly. In the 
year 1538, he formed one of the judges on the trial 
of Lambert, concerning the real presence of Christ in 
the eucharist; and it was he that advised the king to 
consent to his death, proposing as a reason for his so 
doing, that it would be a good opportunity for him 
to clear himself from his reputed charge of heresy ; 
and it was principally owing to his appeal, that Lam- 
bert was condemned to death. After this, Gardiner 
being well pleased that the king had complied with 
his wishes, gave him a royal dinner. And it was 
there, that Henry formed his first attachment for 
Catherine Howard, his future queen. In the divorce 
also of his other wife, Anne of Cleves, Gardiner was 
made chief judge by the king; and he, in conjunction 
with the bishops of London, Durham, and Worcester 
managed the whole affair. Thus he continued in the 
service of his master, urging him on to cruelties, which 
his own nature otherwise might never have suggested. 
His power, however, was considerably lessened on the 
forming of the new ecclesiastical jurisdictions, in the 
year 1547; and which he resisted with such firmness, 
that he was condemned to the Fleet by the Council. 
In 1547, Henry’s eldest son Edward ascended the 
throne, and the young king, handsome in person, 
pleasing in manners, and above all a true Christian, 
revised the fallen state of the English realm. Gardiner 
was committed to the Tower, on the occasion of his 
having preached a sermon strongly in favour of 
popery and there he remained for two full years. 

le was then petitioned by some of Edward’s prin- 
cipal prelates, to confess his faults, and beg forgive- 
hess trom his king. This, however, could not be 
obtained of him by any means whatever, and on being 
presented with a written paper, relative to some arti- 
cies on common prayer, in order that he might affix 
his signature to it; he flung it from him in a rage, 
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and thus lost all chance of his liberty being granted 
him. But the good king Edward was soon cut off in 
the bloom of his youth; and thus only restored the 
British realm to true Christianity, in order that it 
might again be plunged into greater sins and errors 
than before. Mary, the late king’s sister, as we 
have before intimated, succeeded him on the throne, 
and Gardiner immediately obtained his release; and 
at her coronation, he chanted the mass. The next 
mention we have of him, is, when he spoke to the lords 
of the council relative to the treaty with Philip of 
Spain. He at first argued strongly against anything like 
marriage between Philip and his mistress ; but finding 
that his opposition was useless, he gave it up, and then 
became a very active officiator in arranging the affairs 
relative to the marriage. In 1554, he urged the 
queen with all his eloquence to sign the order for 
the execution of her sister, the princess Elizabeth, 
and he is reported to have said, while discussing on 
the punishment of heretics, “We may lop the 
branches, but if we do not destroy the root 1 htoong 
ing the princess), we do nothing.” By Mary he was 
made chancellor, and having attained this height of 
a he condemned the innocent and inoffensive 

rotestants on every occasion which presented itself. 
In 1555, he resigned his chancellorship, and handed 
it over to Bishop Bonner. The last act of cruelty 


which he committed, was in the trial of Ridley and 
Latimer, where he argued strongly that it was but right 


and proper that they should suffer martyrdom. But 


the atrocious little thought, as he gazed on 


the burning pile which consumed those two faithful 
adherents to the true faith, that his own end was so 
near. He had for some time past been suffering from 
a lingering disease, and he died on the 12th of 
November, 1555. He is reported to have been 
strongly moved on his dying bed, on hearing some 


one reading to him the passion of our Saviour; and 
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on coming to the part concerning Peter’s denial of 
his Lord, he stopped him, and, exhausted with illness 
and hardly able to speak, he muttered forth, “I have 
denied with Peter, I have gone out with Peter; but 
I have not wept with Peter.’ Thus then this cruel 
man came to his end, his whole life being but 
a succession of cruelties and murders. He was am- 
bitious in the extreme, and by some he is said to have 
lived an improper and loose life; but of this we have 
no certain proof. As a statesman, he was all that could 
be wished; but as regards religion, the world gained 
more by his death, than it could have done by any 
actions during his lifetime. 


Il, ARCHBISHOP CRANMER, 


that great supporter of the 
reformed faith, first came into notice, as King Henry 
VII1. was returning from Northamptonshire, on his 
way to London, and had stopped for a few days at 
Waltham, to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. He 
was accompanied by Fox and Gardiner, who im- 
mediately recognised Cranmer, as one of their old 
colleagues at Cambridge. The popular topic of the 
day, which was the subject of the king’s divorce, was 
introduced, and Cranmer’s opinions on the subject 
solicited. He replied, that he thought it would be a 
good way to decide it if the opinions of those members 
of the two universities (namely, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge), who were capable of judging, should be taken, 
and, as it were, have the thing put to their vote. 
His friends, Fox and Gardiner, were pleased with the 
idea, and a short time after they arrived in London, 
Fox made it known to the king, for which, it is re- 
ported, that Gardiner blamed him, thinking that they 
might have had the raise of the thing bestowed upon 
themselves. The ing, on hearing it, inquired, 


whether they could find Cranmer, and told them, on 
hearing the reply that they could, to bring him to 
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Court immediately. Cranmer was found at Cam- 
bridge, and was brought into the presence of the 
king. Here he displayed so much learning and 
modesty, that he got into great favour with Henry, 
who told him to write down'on paper his views on the 
subject; and, meanwhile, he ordered Lord Rochford to 
give him rooms in his own palace, besides the books 
and writing materials which he needed. In 15332, 
the see of Canterbury was conferred on him, he having 
previously been made ambassador at the teaaelal 
Court of France. At this time he was a strong 
believer in the reformed faith, and had married the 
niece of Osiander, a German divine. When the king 
first made known his intentions of bestowing the 
archbishopric on him, Cranmer seems to have asked 
him to defer giving him that honour, as it must have 
been given him by the pope, and: he considered the 
king the only ruler of the church, in all causes, tem- 
_ poral or spiritual. Heury expostulated with him, but 
was unable to remove this objection from his mind, 
and therefore consulted several of his learued civilians 
on the subject, and they advised that the prelate elect, 
previous to taking the oath to the pope, should make 
a solemn protest that he did not consider himself 
bound to do anything contrary to the law of God, or 
his duty asa subject. On Cranmer hearing this piece 
of advice from the civilians, his objections vanished, 
and he was soon sent the pall and customary bulls 
from Pope Clement. On the 30th of March, 1553, 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, Cranmer was 
solemnly consecrated, in the presence of many of the 
other clergy. Thus he became raised to one of the 
highest dignities in England, after so short an acquain- 
tance with the king. After this he was made one of 
the tribunal for judging the case of the divorce. 
The next public event with which he was connected, 
was the writing of a letter to the king, on the behalf 
of his unhappy mistress, Anne Boleyn, who had just 
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fallen from the favouriof the capricious Henry. He 
was at this time at Lambeth, whither he had been 
ordered to come by the king, but was strictly forbidden 
to enter the court. But although this was the case, 
the king’s attachment to him is very remarkable, for he 


frequently gave hini signs of his friendship, and asked 


him to entertain the lords at his palace at Lambeth, 
which he accordingly did. In 1541, he presented the 


king with a written statement, concerning the reputed 


charges against his new consort, Catherine Howard, 
who had succeeded Anne Boleyn as queen. Some 


time after this, a conspiracy was formed against him 


by some of the chief lords of the council, who told the 
king that he was filling the realm with heretical doc- 


trines. The king questioned him upon the subject, 


but Cranmer appeared extremely indifferent, and told 
the king he could easily clear himself from all charges 
made against him. He did so, and was again taken 
into favour, and beeame an intimate friend to his 
former adversaries. In 1547, he became the head 


member of the party for making new ecclesiastical — 


regulations; and being a man of much moderation 
and caution, he was eonsulted by the Protector before 
any of his fellows, and the following year was chosen, 
with the help of some of the other divines, to compile 
a liturgy in the English language. Thus we see, by 
degrees, he endeavoured to change the whole order 
of service, in the various churches, and steadily to 
bring about, as opportunity afforded, the doctrines of 
the reformed faith. In April, of the same year, a 
commission was issued by him, to take cognizance of 
anabaptists, and'the contemners of the Common 
Prayer. Only a few brought before him recanted 
and were pardoned. About this time also, he formed 
a ~ h Bishop Ridley, which lasted 
until death separated them. 555, 
the bill, ordered to be draw V1 
rawn up by Edward VL, his 
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present master, concerning the settling of the crown, 
after the death of the king. But, as usual, his resolu- 
tion soon swerved, and, at last, he put his name to the 
document. On the accessién of Mary, he was thrown 
into prison, where he remained, until summoned before 
the council, to answer for his crimes. He was found 
guilty by his judges, and sent to the Tower on the 
charge of high treason. In October of the same year he 
was conducted to Oxford, and thrown into the common 
gaol. Here also he had another long trial, when he 
told the royal proctors, in his defence, that he had 
sworn never to re-admit the bishop of Rome’s authority 
in the English realm. He was again found guilty, 
and lay in prison for another whole year, daily expect: 
ing his fate. Here he wrote a beseeching letter to 
the queen, but all to no purpose. On the 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1556, Bonner, Bishop of London, arrived in 
Oxford, and ordered Cranmer to be brought before 
him. The brutal bishop then reproached and reviled 
himina horrid manner. “ This is the man,”’ said he, 
“that has despised the pope’s authority, and is now 
about to be punished by the pope.” The poor prelate 
was then universally maltreated, and. it is reported 
that be was induced to make some recantation or 


other; but the whole matter is involved in much ob- 


scurity. Shortly after, he was led out to be burnt, 
and was exhorted by Cole, as he passed on to the 
scaffold, finally to recant, and thus save his life. But 
no such thing could be got from him, and he arrived 


at the stake with a determination to die for his Lord's 


sake. He briefly addressed the people, and was then 
bound down, and fire being applied to the faggots, 
he held forth his right hand until it was consumed, 
saying, “This is the hand which has sinned,’”’ Thus 
perished this honourable man; his talents were out 
of the ¢ommon order, and his modesty added to his 
perfectnoss. Latterly he always acted according to the 
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dictates of his conscience, and nothing whatsoever, 
whether in the shape of bribe or threatening, could 


him do otherwise. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE WALL OF FAITH. 
BY MRS. H. C. C. 


‘ Twasmall cottage in the suburbs of Stralsund, on 
the squthern shores of the Baltic, lived a pious widow, 
named Bertha Schmidt. It was a pretty picture in 
summer, that little dwelling, with its high-peaked 
roof and tall chimney, peering out, so nest-like, from 
the embowering vines and flowers. There was some- 
thing so still and sacred, and yet cheerfully beautiful 
in its aspect, that the stranger paused to breathe its 
atmosphere of peace, and to wonder at the grace withs 
which even humble poverty can invest itself. The| 
song of the robin, and the ceaseless hum of the bee, 
heard early and late among its flowers, only heightened 
the impression of perfect tranquillity ; and if, as often 
happened, a glimpse was caught of the good old dame 
herself, sitting in the open door in her high-backed ; 
chair, her Bible in her lap—so neat, so primitive in i 
her attire, with such asaintly calmnegs in her withered | j 
face—this quiet picture of still life left nothing to be | 
desired by heart or eye. But it was not the aged 
widow herself who had gathered all these pleasant 
things about her home. This was the work of Karl, 
her only son and child, who lived with and supported 
his mother. He was a carpenter by trade, and no. 
more industrious or skilful mechanic was to be found 

‘ mm Stralsund. He was handsome, too, and sang well, 
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and, as we have seen, had a fine natural eye for the 
beautiful; and certainly he was’ of a most social 
temper, and had a heart as tender as it was strong; 
oe e was now twenty-eight, and was not boearn. 
_ He was indeed a good son. His heart had long been 
given to the amiable and pretty Christine; but he 
would not marry till he felt that 4 could do so with- 
out lessening the comforts which tlie years and in- 
creasing infirmities of his aged parent rendered neces- 
sary to her. Heaven had smiled upon the labour of 
his hands, and his betrothed had promised to become 
his wife at Christmas. But his filial piety was to 
receive a yet higher reward, as our story will show. 

It was now winter} and the widow’s house did not 
look very romantic or picturesque, divested of its 
summery drapery. But all was bright and even 
beautiful within. The narrow windows were crowded 
with Karl's choicest flowers, transferred to neat boxes 
of his own handiwork; the Russian stove sent forth 
its genial glow; and in the centre of the cheerful 
kitchen stood the Christmas tree, a beautiful young 
fir, its green boughs twinkling with hghts, and loaded 
with simple presents carefully wrapped in my till 
the proper moment. The aged matron sat in her old- 
fashioned chair, waiting, with a placid smile, the en- 
trance of her children. And now the merry bridal 
group return from church, and the evening passes joy- 
fully in innocent jest, and laugh, and song. No 
one could have glanced into that humble room on that 
Christmas eve without a warm glow of sympathy, or a 
sharp pang of envy at the happy lot of its inmates. 

But fearful was the change which morning brought 
—not to that cottage alone, but to the whole city of 
Stralsund. A hostile army was approaching, and 
might be looked for at any hour. At evening, every 
house, from the stately residence of the bishop to the 
hut of the peasant, had rung with mirth and music, 
and not one poor hovel but had been gladdened by 
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the joyful Christmas tree. Morning saw gloom in 
every house,—fear and trembling in every heart. Re- 
sistance, in the small and feebly garrisoned city, would 


i 4 have been madness ; the only resource was to wait the 
ii issue in sullen despair, or quiet trust in Providence. 
. The forenoon wore away in this dreadful suspense ; 
: so did the short and » Bat afternoon, and night 


closed in over the still watching, praying, fasting city. 
No lamp sent its bright ray into the streets; all was 
dark, cold, silent, as if the destroying angel had already 
yassed through. It had been a sullen, cloudy day ; 
but as night deepened, there came on a terrific storm 
of snow and wind, which made the scene still more 
desolate and fearful. 

But how is it with our friends in the widow’s cot- 
tage? Karl had, for a while, busied himself with 
barricading the doors and windows, so as to offer at 
least some obstruction to the rude soldiery, and had 
laid his axe, ready to defend, if only for a few mo- 
ments, his aged mother and his youthful bride. Then 
he sank intoa gloomy silence. Christine leaned, pale 
and trembling, on his bosom; but the aged Bertha 
sat with her eyes fastened upon her prayer-book, and 
seemed lost to all around her. At length she raised 
her eyes, and a triumphant smile beamed over her face, 
as she repeated these words in an animated voice :— 


“ Round as a wall our God shall rear, 
And our proud foes shall quail with fear !” 


“What! dear mother,” replied Karl, 
faith as strong as that? Do you really expect that: 
God will build a wall round our poor hut, strong and. 
high enough to keep out an army? I wish I could: 
j believe it till the hour comes; it is terrible to wait in 
this state of mind.’ | 
i “Has not my son read,” continued she, in the 
Same exulting though tremulous tone, “that not a 


“is your 
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sparrow falls to) the ground withew’ our Father ? That 

faith has stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, turned aside the edge of the sword, 
put to flight the armies of the aliens ?” 

Karl made no reply, and the little family sank 
again into a sad silence. Just at midnight there was 
a lull in the storm, and they heard the great clock of 
St. Mary’s church ‘slow ly striking the hour of twelve. 
At the same instant the faint sound of martial music 
caught their watchful ears in the opposite direction. 
The fatal time had come. Karl drew his young wife 
closer to his breast, and pressed his noe hand 
convulsively. She cently returned the pressure, while 


she again repeated cheerfully : nin 


a “a as a wall our God shall rear, 
And our proud foes shall quail with fear !” 


The music drew nearer, mingled with a confused 
sound of trampling and shouting ; * and ere long shrieks, 
the crackling of flames, the er rash of falling houses, 
told that the work of plunder and destruction was 
going on. But no hostile foot invaded the widow’s 
little dwelling. It stood quiet and unarmed amid the 


uproar, as if angels were encamping round it. At 


length the tumult died aw ay, the storm ceased, and 
a death-like silence fell upon the scene. After wait- 
ing several hours, Karl ventured to unclose a shutter ; 
but the light came dimly through the snow, which 
was heaped to the very top of the window. He 
cautiously opened the door; but here again a wall of 
snow met his view, and he was obliged to cut a a" 
sage for himself into the open air. When he had 
done this, he stood silent with astonishment and awe 
at the sight before him; Huge drifts had completely 
encircled the cottage, and made it, in appearance, a 
mere mound of snow, with no sign that a human 
habitation lay hid beneath. Not even the ateep root 
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or tall chimney had betrayed the secret. They had, 
indeed, been hidden, and had dwelt safely in the 
pavilion of the Most High. 

Karl led his mother out to behold her “ WALL OF 
FAITH.” The pious widow’s eyes swam in joyful tears, 
as she looked up to heaven, and softly exclaimed— 
“Faithful is He that hath promised; He also hath 
done it !”’ | 


FROM SCHILLER. 


“ Mortats, take hence the world! ’Tis yours for ever !”’ 
From high Olympus Jupiter thus cries ; 

‘* A loan and heritage that nought shall sever, 
But share, like brethren share the prize.”’ 


Then started forth in haste, by nought witholden, 
To seize what liked each best, both old and young ; 
The husbandman grasp'd quick the cornfields golden, 
The huntsman roved the woods among. 


The merchant snatches at rich wares and spices, 
__ The boon companion at the foaming wine ; 
- While tax and toll the monarch best entices, 
Who cries ‘* The seventh part is mine.” 


When all was shared and over, sad disaster ! 
From a far country comes the poet there, 

But, out alas! each blessing own'd its master, 
The hapless wight found nothing left to share. 


“What, Jupiter! shall I alone thus languish, 
Forlorn, forgot, thy dearest, truest son !”’ 

Thus cried he loud with thrilling tones of anguish, 
And cast himself before Jove’s tow’ring throne. 
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‘¢Tfthou in careless dreamland wast abiding,” 

Replies the god, ‘‘I prithee, blame not me; 
Where wast thou, poet, at the world’s dividing ?’’ 
Twas,’ the poet cried, ‘‘ next thee.’’ 


Heaven's harmonies this ear was inly drinking, 

On heaven’s bright face still clung this faithful eye; 
Forgive the soul, that, on thy glories thinking, 

Has dazzled, and so let the earth slip by.”’ 


All that I had to give,’”’ says Jove, ‘is given ; 
The field, the chase, the mart are hence away— 
But if thou lik’st to be my guest in heaven, 
The gate stands open to thee, night and day.” 
| 4 
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Tur Hippen Power. A Tale illustrative of youthful 


influence. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
MARY CHUMLEIGH AND HER FRIEND CONSCIENCE. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. : 
LirtLe BLANCHE. John Shaw. 


THE HippEN PoweER is a tale so excellent in aim, and 


so well carried out, that it would be’invidious to criticise 
it minutely, specially as its only fault—exaggeration—is 
one which it apm with so very many works published in 
the present day. | | 
This fault, however, robs it and them of much of their 
use; they are not true pictures of life; and if young people 
read them, and are led to expect that they, by following 
the steps of the heroines therein represented, can reason- 
ably hope to do as much good, and become as important in 
their respective spheres, they can scarcely escape disap- 
pointment. It is true that we can hardly over-estimate 
‘the amount of good that is done by influence; but it is also 
_- true, that we can hardly under-estimate the amount that is 


‘likely to be seen and traced to its source by those who have 


exerted the influence. Tupper says, 
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gubdued a kingdom. 
- merce with the skies.” 


character, and a cherecter | 
“A picture hath ruined souls, or raised them to 
But the writer of that sentence, in all human likelihood, : 


« A sentence hath formed a 


nad passed from this world long before it formed the cha- 


racter in question, or if he still lived, he never knew what 
his sentence had done, if for no other reason, for this, that 
the possessor of the character so formed did not know him- — 
self to what and to whom he was indebted for it. 

“ A wise man scorneth nothing be it never so small or 

« For he knoweth not the secret laws that may bind it — 


to great effects. 


“ The world in its boyhood was credulous, and dreaded 
the vengeance of the stars. 

“ The world in its dotage is not wiser, fearing not the 
influence of small things. od 
“ Planets govern not the soul, nor guide the destinies of 
man. 

“ But trifles lighter than straws are levers in the building — 
up of character. 
All this is allowed; but there is something to regret in 


the way in which the subject is now so uently bro ht 
bj frequently broug 


y before the young. : 
The feeling inculeated is too much of this kind, and as if 
it were said to them—My child, remember that you and 


_ all exert a certain influence, None are too young or too 


ignorant to the power of swaying others; bear this 
in mind in all that you do or say, Be among your 
brothers and sisters, and behave so, that in copying your 
conduct, they may follow a good example. Speak to the 
poor with the recollection that your words may have & 
great effect; remember the im nee of your eon- 
Versation among your own friends, for you have a speci 


nee over them, and are responsible br it. If you duly 


bear these things in mi 
results will follow. mind, you may expect that blessed 


This is something like sending out a soldier with a bow 
and arrows and no shield, and giving him orders to go to 
pa er and having Napa a aim, to shoot at the 

t oemen who lie encamped beneath him. What 
will be the result? the bows and 
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arrows, can make him their mark in like manner, and he is 
liable to be shot down before he has sent a single shaft — 
among them. | 

Wherever the subject of influence is brought before the — 
young, it should be duly explained, that as they exert it, 
so are they the subjects of if; and also, that to exert a 

good influence over those with whom they come into con- 
tact, should be less the object of their conduct than the 
e | , 80 long as i jurning, cannot hel : 
light to around it; but if ware none 
light, and it was shut up in a perfectly void place, it would 
shine just the same. 

In like manner the Christian is a light shining in a dark 
place. The light he gives cannot altogether be hidden, but 

o give light is less the object of his hfe than the result of 
it. His object, his motive, and desire, is to follow in the 
footsteps of his Redeemer : for n1s sake to visit the fatherless 
and the widows; for n1s sake to be holy in his conversation 
and conduct, to brin ng disgrace upon HIM, and to win 
some others to his side.’ The effect of this conduct is to 
make his religion amiable, to make his influence salutary, 
and his example useful; but if he were, to substitute for 
this high motive the lower one of intentionally conducting 
himself so as to obtain influence, he would not possess 
in anything like the same degree. ‘ 

In the first case he would feel grateful, and be en 
on perceiving that any good had resulted from his influ- 
ence. In the second case he would be always watching for 
results, and would be miserably discouraged and disap- 

inted when there did not seem to be any, or when they 

id not appear to the extent that he had expected. 

We should be very careful not to raise unreasonable ex- 
pectations and cause needless disappointment. Youth is_ . 
unreasonable enough in its expectations without any assist- — 
ance from its teachers; and it will find disappointment in 
life, tho they should. try hard to guard net it, 

of supplying it. There is something de 
our nature in the thought that we can make others tam 
that we can have something to do with making , 
better, and that if we were withdrawn, there are some 
_ persons in the world who would inevitably be worse off by 
the loss of that affection or that tendance which we have 
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bestowed on them. We may take pleasure in these 
thoughts, and the very young especially will do so. But 
they should be taught that they must measure the happi- 
ness they hope to bestow by what they are able to receive, 
and the good they may expect to do by what is done to 
them. if they find that they are entirely consoled for a 

” by the kindness 
and sympathy of those about them, they in their turn may 
hope to exert a like beneficial change on others, if they 
find that their own faults and asperities, their own sullen- 


ness or passionate temper, or idleness, or selfishness, or 


pride, have vanished away, even under the influence of a 
most unwearied mother or a most excellent friend, then 
they may hope‘that a like great reformation will take 
place among those under their personal influence; but, 
as the old Proverb says, ‘‘Gold’s worth is gold,” and we 
must not expect to get gold’s worth for what we have only 
paid silver, so we must not expect such golden harvests to 
follow our efforts, and our influence, as that the careless 
should begin to think on those things which belong to their 
pers, the discontented should begin to smile, the drinkers 

come sober, the ignorant wise, unless we have given the 
“ gold’s worth” of our precious time, our fervent and per- 
severing prayers, our continued exertions, our intelligent 
use of means,—and even then God does not always allow 
us to see the fruits of our labours. 

If in real life, and the ordinary course of providence, the 
amount of good done by every intelligent young person 
who set about his or her work in a right spirit, was any- 
thing like what is set down to their account in books, the 

r, the ignorant, and the erring would all by this time 
ave been cared for, taught, and brought into the right 
way; this consideration, if no other, ought to reconcile 
those whose expectations of usefulness we have been trying 
to direct and moderate, the field is still open ; there is plenty 
for them all to do; and observation will easily convince 
them of this fact, and prevent them from falling into the 
mistake committed by a good old woman in the country, 
who, when asked by a lady to give a small donation to the 
Missionary Society, slated “ Deary me, ma’am, aint them 
heathen all converted yet ? why, they take a deal of con- 
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i upwards of twenty years ago!” { 
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- dear mamma;” and immediately exclaimed, “ 
- my dear mamma;” and then, after pausing to consider, said, 
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“ MARY CHUMLEIGH” is a pretty little tale for children, 
of small size and pretension, but simply and rather elegantly 
written. 

« LITTLE BLANCHE” is the memoir of a sweet child, who 
died at the early age of five years, and who was remarkable 
for no precocity of intellect, nor power of mind, but only 
for her childlike piety and loveliness of disposition. After 
reading so many records of exceptional children as are fre- 
quently published, it is pleasant to read one at once so 
natural, and, in all its details, so much that might be 
—— of a good, happy, and pious child. 

3efore little Blanche could speak plainly, she showed the 
most lively gratitude and tender love to her parents; and 
one day, when four years old, said, after she had been ver 
unwell, “ Dear papa and mamma, I love you both as we 


as one another;” and then added, “I want to ey for you, 
, Dod, bless 


“ And tause she is so very tind to me, oh, mate me very tind 
to her.” The whole of this simple little history is a beautiful 
comment on the text, “ In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy “em | for thou canst not 


_ tell_which shall prosper, or whether both shall be alike 


good.” 


HOW TO TREAT THE BODY. 


EXERCISE is also necessary to the —— of health, 
and, consequently, to vigour of mind. I have before stated 
that the body is not nourished in proportion to the — 
of food eaten, but in proportion to the due circulation of 
the blood. Hence, many a labourer, who lives on very 
inferior food, has ten times the strength of his wealthier 
neighbour, who has a diet far more rich and nutritious, 
And the reason is obvious—the latter lives a life of ease, 
and therefore he is weak, though fed upon the best and 
most healthful diet—while the former uses plenty of ex- 
ertion, and thereby strengthens his frame. It is no use 
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to attempt any substitute for exercise. God has ordained 
that we shall exert ourselves or suffer. And further, it is 
of the utmost importance that this exercise should be taken 
in the open air. The benefit derived is also greatly in- 
creased if we exert ourselves from a rational motive. The 


rich might always:redeem their walk from listlessness by 


roposing to themselves some benevolent visit, or by enter- 
ing upon the investigation of the works of God. The 


world is so fulliof misery, and nature presents to us such — 


innumerable wonders at every step, that we need not com- 
plain of the want of pleasurable excitement. In the country, 
we have the fielfls, the woods, and the animals, in their 
ever-varying forms; and in towns, we have man, who 
comprehends a world of wonders in himself, as the object 
of study. No one, for example, can look at London in its 
present state, without perceiving that, to make it what it 
ought to be, and what every Christian must wish it to 
become, will afford quite excitement enough for the present 
and the next generation. The physical and moral condition 
of the world demands the active exertions of all, and there- 
fore, none can complain of being idle for want of something 
todo. And it should be observed, that while all proper 
exercise is conducive to bodily strength, yet the most 
cheering, refreshing, and pleasurable, is that which is 
prompted by benevolence. . . . I have offered these 
remarks, because so many females complain of having no 
motives to exert themselves in the open air; such a senti- 
ment is unworthy of woman, and shows that the moral 


“feelings are in a morbid state. We have presented to us 
_ everywhere a bleeding world, and I know of. no hand so 


soft, nor of pec so sweet, as that of woman, to bihd 
up these wounds, and soothe the minds of the sufferers. 


B. P. 
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pte BOY'S OWN BOOK: a complete Encyclopedia 
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| hood and Youth. New Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous addi- 
| tional Engravings, 8s, 6d. cloth, 

The LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK: ‘a Selection from 
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Popular Fairy Tales and Legends of Germany, collected by the 
BROTHERS GRIMM. .Newly Translated, and Ilustrated with Two 
Hundred and Forty Engravings by Edward H. Wehnert. Complete in — 
Grown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
| ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE, complete. 
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] Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. | 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With numerous Woodeuts by 
George Cruikshank and others. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


: BY HENRY MAYHEW. 
Te STORY of the PEASANT-BOY PHILOSOPHER ; 
or ** A Child gathering Pebbles on the Sea Shore.’ Founded on 
the Life of Ferguson the Shepherd-Boy Astronomer, and showing how a 
Pvor Lad made himself acquainted with the Principles of Natural Science, 
By HENRY MAYHEW. With Eight Illustrations by John+ Gilbert, 
and numerous Drawings printed in the text. Third edition. 6s. cloth. 
- The WONDERS of SCIENCE; or, Young Humphrey 
Davy (the Cornish Apothecary’s Boy, who taught himself Naturai Philo- 
sophy, ad eventually became President of the Royal Soviety.) The Life 
of a wonderful Boy, written for Boys. By HEN RY MAYHEW, Author 
of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” &e.: With Iilustrations Jolin Gilbert. 


Second Edition. Foap. 6s. clot 


BY J. G. EDGAR. 


BOYHOOD of GREAT MEN, as an to 
Youth, By J. G. EDGAR. With Cuts’ by B: Foster. Fourth 


Edition. Ss. 6d. cloth; with gilt edges, 4s. 

FOOTPRINTS of FAMOUS MEN ; or, Biography for 
Boys. By J. G. Cuts by B, Foster. ‘Second Ed ition. 38,64. 
cloth ; 4s. gilt-edges. 


BOY PRINCES. Py Joux G. EDGAR. With Iilus- 


trations by George Thomas. Feap. Syo, 5s. cloth. 


HISTORY for BOYS; or, Annals of the Nations of 
| Modern Europe.” By J. G. EDGAR. Foap. 8¥0, with Illustrations by — 
Thomas. 5s. cloth gilt — 
London: W. KENT -& CO. (late D. 86, Flest-streot, 
Paternoster-row. | 
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the Divine blessing, has not only removed her cough, but her lungs _ 
appear quite regenerated; her appetite, rest, &c., has returned, and 
her general health is wonderfully improved.” | 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a 
rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all disorders of the ~~ 
TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS | 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice = 
THEY HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE. 
Price Is. i}d., 28. 9d., and per box. Sold by all Drugzgists. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BIGINAL TALES; or, True Stories for Children. __ 
_ “A book to make a child’s heart leap within him.”—-“ Wehardly know 
better present.” The best tales for children ever published."—-See 
Atheneum, Patriot, Christian Times, and other Reviews. 
Leondon : Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
(FISTOIRES POUR LES ENFANS. Tales in \ 
H French, prepared by Madame Chaband de Latour, for the Children : | 


of M. Guizot, and highly recommended for use in Schools and Families’ . 


See Atheneum and other Reviews, 
London : Nisbet and Co., Berners-street. 


In a handsome quarto volume, cloth, price 2s. 6d. | 


HE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT (Autho- 


‘Tiged Version). With Notes, Explanatory, and Descrip- 


the 


15, Stodman-street, 
Newark. ‘A lady of this town (whom I can refer any one to pri- © 
vately), who is now in the 66th year of her age, has been afflicted — 
with a most viclent asthmatic cough ever since she was 15 years — 
old. For many years she has been constantly under medical attend- — 
ance, and all means tried in vain to remove her complaint.. About 
two months ago she was induced, though at the time apparently on = 7 
the brink of the grave, to try the above medicine, which, through” 
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HE BURYING-BEETLE. 


“ Si vous parlez d'une pierre, d'une fourmi, d'un moucheron, d'ane 
abeille, votre discours est une espéce de démonstration de la puissance 
de Celui qui les a formées; car la sagesse de l’ouvrier se manifeste 

our l’ordinaire dans ce qui est le plus petit. Celui quia étendua 
lod cieux et quia creusé le fit de la mer, n'est point differént de celui 


qui a percé l’aiquillon d’une abeilleafin de donner passage 4 son venin.” 
St. Bast1. 
ie we examine any insect of the beetle tribe, we shall 
find that, like the crab and lobster, its bones are 
placed externally, and the muscles are within. We may 
easily find a magnified likeness of a beetle’s leg by 
pulling asunder the joints of a lobster’s.claw, when 
the muscles, consisting of several firm white integu- 
ments, will be found projecting from the bony case. 
The muscles of the burying-beetle, are in “ote ape 
to its size even stronger than these, and: have been 
computed to be about one thousand times stronger 
than those of a man: those of the cockchafer were 
considered by Linnzus, to be in proportion to its size 
six times as strong as those of a horse—and he remarks 
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concerning the common Stag-beetle, that were the 

elephant endowed with equal powers, he would be | 

Ys able to pull up rocks by the roots, and level moun~ @ 
tains. 


THE BURYING-BEBTLE. 


scavenger. For as it lays its e 
instinct leads it to provide for their future wants by 
burying dead mice, moles, young birds, and weazles 


9 their sustenance, and thus to dis of man 


le 
_ If the animal to be buried is too heavy for the | 


many =| 
animal substances which would be prejudiaiat | 


at the surface. 


h of one beetle, three or four will congregate 
it, and push out the earth from under it, till 
the oboe sinks below the surface, when they cover it 


| Neck the disslated clods. tins 
sized mole on a garden 
walk; n dig- 


ago, a naturalist laid a good 


ging where it had been it was found buried 


about three inches deep with four beetles under it. In q 


4 7 


went on an, alone, the fourth, 


-beetle is a very important . 
deep inthe ground, @ 


| 58 
| The common burying 
| the cause of its. disap h t. the to = 
Bi i e put them mto a 
ig g wi which he had nearly filled with earth, 
and laid two frogs on the 
Te of the beetles had buried or 
ta other two walked about th 
ane ish next putin a large dead linnet, and 
set to push at the earth from under 
it, ‘Spparentiy its size. baffled them; and after 
i lifting it to softer place ot 
Ang hanging his weight: to: 1. 
Be 


BURYING-BEETLE. 


foe honda, alll oh 
: dispirited with this hard work, he crept out of the 
hole, and layfng his head on the earth near the bird, 
vemained motionless for more than an hour, when 
_ suddenly the other three beetles rushed forward, fell 
upon the body and dragged it into the hole. They 
then, standing under it, with their heads towards the 
centre, began to throw out earth with their hind legs, 
thus deepening the hole, so that. in aday and night 
the bird had sunk several ches below the surface, 
and was quite covered 
__ This beetle provides the food, not for itself, but for 
its future offspring, which is an omnivorous grub of s 
most destructive nature, living three years in its im- 
perfect state, and then spending eight months as a 
‘sg —— insect in choosing out the most favourable 
ities to be ravaged by its young 
The. experiment tried by the just men~ 
— tiohed and several of the same kind, had tragical 
4 terminations, for the instinet of the beetles was so 
strong, that every fresh animal introduced into their — 
bowl was immediately seized upon; 
themselves neither rest nor food ; after 
twelve in ‘ded of bu banger 
over 
‘When of the -beetle are first 
for them very 
acceptable food, and by the time it is consumed their 
heat and other valuable field pro~ 
pen One variety, the common cockchafer, does im- 
mense misehief its three summers of under- — 
= _ ground life in the grub state, by burrowing between — 
the turf and the soil, and devouring the roote of the : 
| grass. In the newly-cleared lands of North America, 
i the cockchafer called the pea-bectle commits 
ong the roots. of peas and beans, that 
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useless; even burning the 8 dead stalks over the 
heads of the grubs does not kill them, as they have 
burrows more than a yard in depth. | 
In this country, also, the grubs of beetles show a 
marked partiality for pastures or woodlands newly 
loughed up, and converted into gardens or into 
fields for grain. The grub of the common click-beetle 
for several years destroyed nearly all the annuals 
planted in the new Botanic Gardens at Hull, and so 
completely denuded them of verdure, that they looked 
like fallow ground. 
The largest insect of the beetle kind is called the 
~phant-beetle. It is found in South America, parti- 
cularly in Guiana. It is black, and covered with a 
hard horny shell, as thick and strong as that of a crab, 
of the same size. Its whole length is about four 
inches and three quarters, and the breadth of each 
elytron, or wing case, is an inch and three-tenths. The 
stag-beetle, found in England, does not fall very far 
short of it in size. It is the largest of British insects, 
measuring nearly three inches from the points of its 
jaw to the extremity of its abdomen ; and its colour is 
of a‘ dark rich brown, excepting the jaws, which are 
sometimes as red as coral. From these elongated 


_ jaws, which somewhat resemble the horns of a stag, 


this beetle takes its name, and is easily distinguished 
from all other insects. In the south of England it is 
not at all an uncommon insect, though seldom seen 
excepting by collectors, owing to its habit of hiding 
underground, or working its body into the roots and 
branches of moss during the day-time, and only 
coming out at night to feed on the leaves and fly 


about in the woods. 


They are generally most active and most frequently 
found in the month of July, but require caution in the 
taking; for their mandibles, particularly those of the 
malen, are very oaupar and they can pinch severely. 
Lue larve, which are Whitish in colour, and have red 
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heads and: legs, are nourished on the inner bark of 


decayed trees. In this form they pass six years, and 


when about to undergo) transformation they assume 
the appearance of a hard solid ball, of the form, but 
considerably larger, than a hen’s egg. | 

Mankind derive no direct benefit from any insect 
of the beetle tribe, excepting from the cantharis, called 
in commerce cantharides, or Spanish flies. These 
flies when living cannot be touched by the human 
hand without causing a blister; and this property 
remains in the skin, particularly that of their feet and 
legs, after their death. : | 

They — but once in seven years; when they 
are found in swarms about sunset, sitting on the 
leaves of ash, poplar, and rose-trees, which they strip 
quite bare. They have such a disagreeable smell, and 
one that may be perceived so far off, that when a 
swarm comes forth it — escapes the collectors, 
who are guided to it by the odour, and beat the 
beetles from the trees into their nets while they 
are intent on feeding. Thick leather gloves are 
used for handling them, as the ee insect causes 
most painful blisters if touched. When once they 
have settled they are somewhat lethargic, and are 
easily caught. Those who collect them tie them up 
in linen bags, and kill them by exposing them to the 
fumes of boiling vinegar. They then dry them in the 
sun, after which process they are so light, that fifty 
of them scarcely weigh one drachm. 

To the beetle tribe belongs also the insect which 
causes so much dread to the superstitious, the death- 
watch, It is very minute, yet its tick is often as loud 
and clear as that of the largest watch; in colour it 
precisely resembles old wood, and is accordingly ver 
seldom seen, This noise results from the insect’s 
beating its horny head upon wood, Like other ani- 
mals of its tribe, it has extraordinary muscular power. 
One of them, which was seen to beat as it stood on a 
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sedge-bottomed chair, exerted such force, that its 
strokes were impressed on the sedge, and were dis- 
tinctly visible on a round space about as large as 4 
silver penny. It is generally found in decayed furni- 
ture, old wood or books, and museums, where dust 
has been allowed to accumulate. They beat to attract 
each other’s attention, but are easily deceived ; for if 
any person, having noted the loudness of the sound 
and the number of times that the tick is repeated, will 
imitate it by beating with the nail on wood, the death- 
watch will answer, and that repeatedly, till at last 
drawing nearer to the supposed ecempanion, it will be 
seen advancing, and thus, may easily be captured. 

A very curious beetle is occasionally found in Brazil 
and Guiana, which is called by the natives Mouche 
Bagasse,* a term taken from the tree on which it 
feeds. This beetle is rare even in its own locality, 
and being very much valued by collectors, is carefully 
sought by the Indians, who wound the bark of the 
tree of which it is most fond; a viscous juice exudes 
from the puncture, and the beetles, attracted by its 
peculiarly pungent smell, crawl up the tree, and fall 
an ay prey to them. Its motions are extremely 
sluggish, and its perception of danger so obtuse, that 
it makes little attempt to hide itself, and generally 
permits itself to be captured in such a manner as shall 
not injure its beauty. As its name implies, it is very 
much variegated in colour; but its chief peculiarity is, 
that its two front legs are very much elongated, its 
body being about two inches long, while these limbs 
are more than twice that length. The only other spe- 
cies of beetle which we can mention in this short 
per is the bombardier. This curious animal possesses 

y, and thus contusing , and for the moment 
concealing itself. This fluid is so volatile, that when 


* Acrocinus longimanus, or Harlequin-beetle. 
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_ propelled by the beetle it evaporates almost instantly 


with a detonating sound, 80 that the discharge appears 
to consist of blue smoke of a very penetrating smell 
and caustic nature. 


THE THREE BOYS IN THE WOOD. 
From the German of Johann Falk. 


rPHREE boys have wander’d deep in the wood, 
Where high in their paths the snow-drift stood, 
And hideous the storm wind blew ; 
Yet hope they, ere the stars shine bright, 
To reach their grandsire’s cot to-night, 
Who awaits them in fearful rue. 


It was on the holy Christmas Day— 

Of their Christmas gifts with joy thought they, 
Still roaming with mirth and glee. 

But louder and louder the storm wind blew, 

And sad and sadder the young hearts grew, 
While loud groan’d each frost-bound tree. 


Their home lies far on yon side the I1m, 
John, Willibald, and the little Wilm, 
Were named the children three ; , 
And ‘thicker and darker grows the wood, 
But Willibald ever in hopeful mood - 
To his brothers speaks cheerily : P 


“ Ah joy! Hark, hark! The postman’s tone, 
> Be of good cheer, dear brother John, © 
We'll reach yon smoke-wreath soon.” — 
“Ah no! ah no! in distant skies 
The lurid cloud more swiftly flies, 
And the cloud fox bays the moon.” 


“ Hist! cracks of whip and clacks of hen— 
Dear brother Wilm, what fear ye then ? 
We near our hamlet now.” 
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no! sh nol” says Willibeld good,, 
but the frost that rends the wood, 


And the fall of crackling snow, 


“Yet, look! far down in the quiet plain,” 
From wand’ring soon we'll rest again— 


Our grandsire’s home lies there.”— 
“Ah no! ah no! that dark black spot 


Is not the hedge of our grandsire’s cot, 


But the moor so bleak and drear.” 


“Methinks that through the storm and the snow, 


_ Thear the joyful warder blow 


*To us a child is born,’ theysay— 


His blast from the old church tower. _ 


For help in our dreary hour 
“'Tis vain ; "tis vain; my Willibald dear— 


‘More cold I tarn—all seems more drear— 


My eyes still heavier grow: 


_. There under yon willow beside the Ilm 


lay me down” (said little Wilm), 


“ While you to our village go.” 


Then Death strode fast to the banks of Im, _ 


And laid his hand upon little Wilm, 
"Mid the north wind’s fearful cries. 


Sleep sweetly, sleep softly, thou angel boy, ve ~~ 
And angels shall bear thee with ip ink 


Through the gates of Paradise ! 


And seek the path—in 
The false snow sank beneath them there, 


The children clasp'd their hands in prayer, 


And were never seen again, 
The poor little shi 
The grandsire follow’d, by banks of Im, 


_ ‘The note of woe, to where little Wilm 


| lay. 
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THE NEZPEROES, 


than. thirty years ago as a hunter was pur 


suing his journey through the wilds of a North 


_ American forest, he came to an encampment of Indians, 

 ¢alled the “ The Nez Percés;”’ and upon making a pre- 

sent to their aged chief, he was permitted to eat with 
them, and a hut was assigned to him wherein he could 

| for the weather wascold, 


e was the first white man who had ever been seen 


among those remotely situated tribes, for they dwelt 
_ far across the desert fastnesses of the rocky mountains, — 

and had stretched even to the level shores of the Pa- 

cific Ocean, The white man remained withthemfor 


several months, and he and the Indians hunted toge- 


ther till so many skins were collected that it was 


necessary to find:a market for them. Bythistime.he 


had learned so much of their language that he could 


hold conversation with them, and he made them un- 
derstand that if they would entrust the skins with 


him, he would take them to the nearest fort inhabited 


by his nation, and procure rifles for them, which he 
would bring to his friends and allies when the snow 


Accordingly the Indians replied, that their white 


brother might have some of their young warriors to 


assist him in carrying the skins across the mountains, 
as far ds the territories of the Orow Indians, with whom 


_ their fathers had smoked the “red pipe of peace; but 


further than that the young men must not go, for the 


_ Siouz dwelt on the other side the Orows, and were 


never at with strangers. . 


_ Thewhite man thus trusted set forth on his journey of 


more than two thousand miles, and frequently chang- 
ions, came at last to Bt, 


was melted and the weather warm enough fortra- 
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Louis, where he disposed of the skins and exchanged 
them for fire-arms. | 

True to his promise, he then began to hunt his way 
back again; and about two years after his first visit, 
one evening, just as the autumn sun was setting, he 
marched into the Indian encampment, and sat down 
in silence in the midst of the old men. 

An Indian, by nature proud, taciturn, and self- 
possessed, would think it beneath his dignity to ap- 
pear inquisitive or surprised; accordingly the white 
man and his red hosts sat silent till the sun had set 
and the large moon had risen upon the encampment ; 
then the Indians, whose grave approving glances had 
often rested on the rifles which lay at the white man’s 
feet, made a sign to him to speak, and he began to re- 
late his adventures and praise the beauty of the rifles, 
taking up each by turn, and inviting the Indians to in- 
spect it. 

“ My brother has told no lies,” said the chief, 
“these are the best rifles that have crossed the moun- 
tains : my brother is welcome.”’ 

Thereupon the crowd of women who stood be- 
hind the old men, looking on and listening, fled away 
to their wigwams, and began to bring together, and 
pile up firewood, while the oldest took waterpots and 
went to the stream for water to cook with, and the 
young wives began to prepare a savoury mess of meat ; 
for the visitor having been welcomed, it was now ne- 
cessary that he should sup, and that the heads of the 
tribe should eat with him. | 

__ With heathen rites and incantations the poor In- 
dians prepared the meal, taking their infants from 
their backs and setting them up in their little wicker- 
work prisons by the walls of the wigwams. With 
heathen ‘dances the young men praised the achieve- 
ments of their white brother, and went through many 
superstitious ceremonies, which were intended to pro- 
cure good to the future holders of the rifles. 
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The white man took no part certainly in these cere- 
monies, but he did not appear to disapprove; and 
when the Indians, both men and women, prostrated 
themselves on the ground and thanked “The Great 
Spirit’’ for sending their friend to them again, he 
stood looking on as if he had no part in their reli- 
gion or in any other. 

So they all supped together; happily the dreadful 
bane of the Red Indian, whiskey, had never penetrated 
to that remote region; therefore as the fires died 
away, they all crept soberly to bed, and rose at sunrise 

to learn the use of the rifle. | : 
he white man lived with them again through the 
winter, and was very comfortable ; he had the best of 
food and shelter for his portion, the young men and 
the women respected him, and the old men called 
him brother ; - taught them to shoot, and they 
taught him to track the game to itslair$ but when the 
leaves came out in the spring, the white man began 
to feel restless, he wanted to live among his own 

people, and he told the old chief that he wished to go 
back to his father’s house. ‘“ What there may be,” 
said the chief, “in your father’s, house, I do not know; 
perhaps he is a great medicine man; perhaps the 
Great Sprrit has taught him more than to us His 
red children ; but here is plenty of game, a fine lodge, 
women to draw the water, and to embroider buffalo 
robes for my white brother ; why can he not stay ?”’ 
“Tt is not that,” said the hunter; ‘‘ but 1 have grown 

tired of a wandering life, and as your tribe is now 


about to quit its winter encampment for the hunting | 


grounds, I cannot leave you at’a better time.”’ 
“ If my brother will depart,” said the chief, “I will 
go a day’s journey with him into the forest, and there 
take leave of him.”’ 
Accordingly the white man and the red man set off 
together, hunted during the day, and at night made a 
fire to keep off wild animals and to cook their venison 
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by. After their meal, being tired, they fell — 
each one'wrapped in his buffalo robe ; but in the middle 
of the night the white man awoke, and was. aware 


_ of a muttering sound not far from him. He lifted him- 


self on his elbow, the stars were glittering over head, 
the dark outlines of the trees were not stirred by 
any breath of air, and the glowing logs gave scarcely 


any light ; he could see nothing, and lay down again 


to sleep. 

Sleep, even after the fatigues of the chase, is light 
among men who are habituated to the dangers of a 
forest life, and accordingly the slight noise made by 
a burning log, as it parted in two and fell over, awoke 
the hunter again. | 

He opened his é¢yes, and saw by the stars that it 
was now two hours past midnight; the flames had 


sprung up from the wood fire, and a shower of sparks 


was rising from the broken log. Again he heard the 
muttering of a voice, and looking round, he saw the 
Red Indian sitting up, wrapped in his robes, and the 
eagles’ feathers that adorned his head-dress slowly 
waving as he moved his body to and fro. In one hand, 
which was elevated above his head, he held his little 
medicine bag, in the other his battle club. ? 

“He is at his incantations,” thought the hunter; and 
addressing the red chief, he said, “ What ails you, 
White Bear? why will you not sleep to-night ?”’ 

“ My brother Is going a long journey alone,’’ re- 
plied the chief, “and he does not sacrifice to the Great 
Spirit, though the Siour are out on the trail, and 


though the way is long and the game scarce; therefore 


I must pray for him, and tell the Great Spirit that my 
white horse shall be led to the prairie and go free, if 
my brother may reach the white men in safety.”” 

_ The hunter lay down and did not say a, word; 
what he thought as he listened to the incantations of 
the benighted heathen we cannot tell ; but when they 
were over, and the Indian put his medicine bag again 
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into his bosom and gathered his robes about him, 
a restless feeling of shame and regret kept the hunter 
waking, and at length he said, “Apparently my brother 
thinks 1 have no religion.” 

“My young men have said so,” replied the Indian 
gravely. | 

“They are quite wrong,’’ replied the hunter with 
some warmth; “my people know far more about the 
Great Spirit than yours i. and He has sent us a won- 
derful medicine book, out of which we learn his will.” _ 

“Why did not my brother tell us this before ?’’ said. 
the Indian. “ My people have never concealed any- 
thing they knew from him; but, perhaps my brother 
has been forbidden to tell these things to the red 


men.”’ 
wish I had told them,” said the hunter; but 


am no hand at explaining things. No, I have not 


been forbidden ; on the contrary, the Great Spirit de- 
sires that all men shall know the religion of the 
white men, and I wish you knew it, for 1 am afraid 
without it you and your people will never be happy 
after death.”’ 

The Indian made a movement of surprise. “ There 
are some people at St. Louis who preach about our 
religion and could teach it well; but St. Louis ig 


more than two thousand miles off, so 1 need not talk 


about that,’’ observed the hunter; ‘ but 1 wish 1 could 
teach you my religion myself, for you may depend on 
my words that your religion is good for nothing, and 
ours is the only true one.’’ | 

“My brother is a wise man,” said the Indian 
thoughtfully; “and never says the thing that 1s not; 
I will think upon my brother’s words.”’ 

After this the friends fell asleep, and in the morn- 


ing, when they had taken another meal together, they 


parted for ever; the red man went back to his tribe, 
the hunter walked out into the forest; and whether he 
fell by the hands of savages, whether hungry wolves 
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by. After their meal, being tired, they fell — 
each one'wrapped in his buffalo robe ; but in the middle 
of the night the white man awoke, and was.:aware 
of a muttering sound not far from him. He lifted him- 


self on his elbow, the stars were glittering over head, 


the dark outlines of the trees were not stirred by 
any breath of air, and the glowing logs gave scarcely 
any light ; he could see nothing, and lay down again 
to sleep. : | 
Sleep, even after the fatigues of the chase, is light 
among men who are habituated to the dangers of a 
forest life, and accordingly the slight noise made by 
a burning log, as it parted in two and fell over, awoke 
the hunter again. : 
He opened his-eyes, and saw by the stars that it 
was now two hours past midnight; the flames had 
sprung up from the wood fire, and a shower of sparks 
was rising from the broken log. Again he heard the 
muttering of a voice, and looking round, he saw the 
Red Indian sitting up, wrapped in his robes, and the 
eagles’ feathers that adorned his head-dress slowly 
waving as he moved his body to and fro. In one hand, 
which was elevated above his head, he held his little 
medicine bag, inthe other his battle club. | 
“Ie is at his incantations,” thought the hunter; and 
addressing the red.chief, he said, “What ails you, 
White Bear? why will you not sleep to-night ?”’ 
“My brother is going a long journey alone,’ re- 
plied the chief, “and he-does not sacrifice to the Great 
Spirit, though ‘the Stowe are out on the trail, and 
though the way is long and the game scarce ; therefore 
l must pray for him, and tell the Great Spirit that my 
white horse shall be led to the prairie and go free, if 
my brother may reach the white men in safety.” 
lhe hunter lay down and did not say a word; 


what he thought as he listened to the incantations of 


the benighted heathen we cannot tell; but when the 
Were over, and the Indian put his medicine bag again 
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into his bosom and gathered his robes about him, 
a restless feeling of shame and regret les 2 the hunter 
waking, and at length he said, “Apparently my brother 


thinks I have no religion.”’ 
“My young men have said so,” replied the Indian 


gravely. 
“They are quite wrong,’ replied the hunter with 
some warmth; “my people know far more about the 


Great Spirit than yours do, and He has sent us a won- 


derful medicine book, out of which we learn his will.” 
“Why did not my brother tell us this before ?’’ said 


the Indian. “ My people have never concealed any- , 


thing they knew from him; but, perhaps my brother 


has been forbidden to tell these things to the red_ 


men.’ 
“JT wish I had told them,” said the hunter; “ but 


am no hand at explaining things. No, I have not 


been forbidden ; on the contrary, the Great Spirit de- 
sires that all men shall know the religion of the 
white men, and I wish you knew it, for L am afraid 
without it you and your people will never be happy 


after death.” 


The Indian made a movement of surprise. “ There 


are some people at St. Louis who preach about our 
-religion and could teach it well; but St. Louis ig 
‘more than two thousand miles off, so Il need not talk 
‘about that,’’ observed the hunter; ‘“ but 1 wish I could 


teach you my religion myself, for you may depend on 
my words that your religion i is good for nothing, and 


ours 1s the only true one.’ , 
“My brother is a wise man,” said the Indian 


thoughtfully, “and never says the thing. that 1s not ; 


I will think upon my brother’s words.” 
After this the friends fell asleep, and in the morn- 
ing, when they had taken another meal together, they 
arted for ever; the red man went back to his tribe, 
the hunter walked out into the forest; and whether he 


fell by the hands of savages, whether hungry wolves 
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stole upon his weary slumbers as he lay beside the 
ashes of his fire, whether sickness or want overtook 
him. where there was none to help, will never now 
be known; he was never seen either in the white set- 
tlement to which he was bound, or in the Indian 
encampment again; his name is unknown to us, and 
he never was heard of more. ie 

In the meantime the chief returned to his tribe, 
and in afew days, taking certain of his young men 
with him, led forth his favourite white horse by the 
long lasso, and having brought him to the top of a 
grassy bluff on the-river bank, made an oration to him, 
informing the dumb beast that the White Bear his 
master now gave him his freedom, and he might re- 


turn to his wild companions, and roam with them for 


the rest of his days. The young men then branded 


the horse on his shoulder, that if he was again cap- 
tured, he might be recognised as a gift to the Great 
Spirit, and liberated; and after that the lasso was 
taken off, the chief turned him with his face toward 
the south, lifted his club and struck him. The noble 
animal snorted, and springing away down the side of 
the bluff, stood a moment as if doubtful how to un- 
derstand this gift of freedom; but the young men 
threw stones after him, and shouted still further to 
fmghten him; thereupon he shook-his shaggy mane, 


snutied the wind from the south, and fled across the , 


prairie to seek for some of hisownkind. _—. 


> 


Faster and faster he went, and from the bluff he was 
seen galloping, till at lehgth he-looked like a small 


white cloud, and then was only a speck upon the . 7 


desolate grassy sea; at last he was lost to the view,— 
the chief descended, thinking that by this act he had 
propitiated the Great Spirit for his friend, and as he 
went home he mentioned what the hunter had said 


respecting his religion. He told it only as a piece of 


hews, and as such it was spread through the camp, 
now fast breaking up for the hunting grounds, for the 
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season was advancing, and the roots on which the 
people subsist when game is scarce were now mature, 
so that they did not fear to cross the barren plain 
which lay between them and the buffalo herds. 

When the tribe was gathered together in the 
autumn, the old chief was dead, but some of the 
leading men had reflected on the report concerning 
the white man’s religion which had reached them 
through the hunter; and they wished to take counsel 
together respecting it. 

As the chief was dead who had heard it, nothing 
more could be gleaned of the hunter’s report. “ Yet,” 
said these noble savages, “if the Great Spirit has 
taught the white man a better religion than ours, and 
if this is not a mistake of the hunter’s, we had better 
send and say that we are desirous to hear what the 
men at St. Louis have to tell respecting it, for this 
would surely be pleasing to the Great Spirit,—there- 
fore as the way 1s so long, and the enemies we must 
pass through are formidable, let us send some of our 
wisest old men, and some of our strongest young men ; 
and thus some are sure to reach St. Louis, and they 


can bring us back word what this strange report can 


mean.’’ 

In the town of St. Louis, about thirty years ago, 
two young Indians, dressed in richly decorated skins 
and wampan belts, were seen stalking hither and 
thither on a sunny morning, now gazing at the turbid 
and boiling current of the Mississippi, with her rock- 
ing boats, her crowding sails, her loaded wharves, now 
jostled by sailors and traders in the streets, and lost 
in that trance of bewilderment and confusion which 
overwhelms the savage when he first comes into 
contact with city life and civilization. | 

St. Louis is 1,400 miles west of New York, and 
thirty years ago it boasted 15,000 inhabitants; it 
on the western bank of the about 
twenty miles below the point where the Missouri 
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rushes into it, but 1,400 mileg from the place where 
it finally enters the sea. | 

St. Louis was then the great dépdét of the trading 
and fur companies to the Rocky N ountains and the 
Upper Missouri; and the starting on for the traders 
in silver bullion, who journey to Mexico overland ; it 
was therefore not wonderful that the men of the West 
were lost in amazement, and that for several days they 
wandered about almost oblivious of the object for 
which they had come. 

At last they met with some warriors of the Sioux 
tribe, with whom they had smoked “ the pipe of peace,” 
and as they spoke-a dialect of the same language, they 
easily made them understand their errand; and asked 
them where the men lived who could teach the white 
man’s religion. | | | 

“Some of them live among us,” replied the Sioux, 
“and wi to make us praying men; but we do not 
pay much attention to them.”’ | | 

“Why not, brother ?”’ asked one of the young men. 

The Sioux shrugged their shoulders, and answered, 
“White men have taken our lands and driven us 
westward; white men sell us the fire-water which 
makes our young men mad when they drink it ; how 
can their religion be a good one P”’ 

“ We are listening to our brother’s words,’’ replied 
the Nez Perces. 

* Have any of the Shiennes, or the Grand Pawnees, 
or.the Omahas on the river, or the Sacs and Foxes, 
or the Delawares, listened to the praying men?” con- 
tinued the Sioux: “the Osages and the Oneidas have 
never given up their medicine, they would scorn to 
pray to the white man; for the white man digs up 
the bones of their fathers, and plants corn over them, 
and steals their lands to build houses on. My 
brothers had better go home.” | 
_ Vur old men are dead,” replied the Nez Percés ; 

we fell in with a war party near the source of the 
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Yellow-stone river, and all our old men, and one of 
our young men fell there; we cannot go home to be 
laughed at for not doing what we were sent to do; 
our people would despise us.”’ 

“Then,”’ said the Sioux, “we will show you where 
the praying men live; but mind what we have told you ; 
they say their Great Spirit is good and very powerful, 
and that He is angry with wicked men; but they are 
liars, for they are wicked themselves, and are not 
afraid.”’ 

With this warning the Sioux brought their. friends 
to the house where lived the two ministers, by names 
Spalding and Lee. These worthy men understood the 


dialect of the Sioux, and to them was delivered the 


message of the far distant savages. “ We have heard 
a report that your God is the true God, and that we 
shall be lost if we do not embrace your religion ; we 
want to know whether this is true, and if it is, we 


desire you to come over and teach us how to serve 


your God, for we also are His children, and we wish 
to please Him.” Great was the surprise of the two 
ministers. 

“ Where do you live ?’’ they inquired. 

“ Three moons’ journey across the Rocky Mountains, 
and one moon's journey over the prairie and through 
the forest, and two moons’ voyage down the river,” 
answered the Nez Percés; “ but we have been longer 
than that on the way, for the ground below the moun- 
tains was hard frozen, the game was scarce, and as we 
could get no roots, we were nearly starved ; after that 
the floods came down, and we were forced to stay on 
a high hill, for they surrounded it in a night, and were 
turbulent, so that we could not get over till they 


returned to their bed.” 
“You are not used to see white men?” asked the 


ministers. 
The Indians replied in the negative; they had 


only known one, they said; he was a good man, and 
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it was owing to his word that they had come on this 
errand. 
The two ministers looked at each other: the savage 
ouths with their paint, and their eagles’ plumes, 
and dressed skins, stood boldly before them, having 
travelled a journey of more than two thousand miles 


to ascertain the truth of a report only. 


if Their hearts opened, the appeal touched them irre- 
, sistibly, and they replied, “ All that you have heard 
id concerning our religion is true; we will come over 


ourselves and teach it to you.” 

Satisfied with this assurance the Nez Percés shortly 
after set off on their long journey, none the better, alas! 
for their short sojourn among the pale faces,; they were 
treated, and taught the taste of spirits, and one of them 
died while on his way home from the effects of disse =~ 
ease in consequence of drinking. The other in the 
course of time came home to the winter encampment 

‘of his tribe, And. shortly arrived the two missions 
aries with their wives, having braved the great perilot =~ 
the journey in order to answer this unprecedented 
eall, American missions to the Indians had generally 
been so singularly unsuccessful, even those tribes who 
dwelt in the midst of the United States territory 
almost uniformly refusing to renounce their super- 4 
stitions, that little good was foreboded from this A 
daring attempt; vet it sueceeded beyond hope, and 4 
numbers of the Nez Percés became Christians, and 
learned besides many of the useful arts. 

This success was sufficiently striking to occasion & 
good deal of discussion in St. Louis, the inhabitants 
thinking it very strange, that two men, left at the ; 
merey of a distant tribe who had scarcely heard the i 
terror of the pale faces, should work with so much 
more result than all the self-denying ministers who 
went about among the Senecas,—the earnest Bap- 
tists, the persevering Moravians who had travelled 
among the Delawares, the Riccarees, and the Sioux. 
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But a Squatter to whom an Englishman once ex- 
ressed his surprise at the great efforts made with 
little result among them, and the small effort with 
such good result among the others, replied with equal 
force and directness, ‘‘ When our folks preach in these 
arts, the Indians take no heed,. because they know 
iow we live; but with the other fellows they had a 
chance, for you see, stranger, THEY had the precept 
without the example.” 
- Now some of the readers of the Yourn’s Maaa- 
ZINE may think as they read this, how sad it was that 
the citizens of the United States should have so op- 
ressed the Red Indians, should have so cheated them 
of their lands, and driven them from their old haunts, 
and taught them the use of spirits, and set them evil 
examples, that when the Christian religion was offered 
to them by the interlopers, they despised it, thinking 
it could not be good since it has not made good its 
supposed votaries, But they would do well to reflect 
that the Squatter, though he only intended to speak 
for his own people, spoke in truth for the whole 
Christian world, and for every member of it who does 
not act up to his or her profession. f 
It is true that in India missionary effort has been 
sorely hindered, owing to the inconsistent lives of some 
of the English who have dwelt there,—that in the 
South Sea islands the complaints have been bitter, 
that what the missionaries taught by precept and 
example, the sailors untaught by their drunkenness and 
other immoralitv,—that in New Zealand the settlers 
have lowered the high standard to which those noble 
savages had been raised; but this js not the only harm 
that has been done, nor the most important and wide- 
spread harm, for that takes place at home. Here in 
Europe, the Protestant nation, professing purer creed 
and a more exalted standard, does harm by showing to 
its Roman Catholic neighbours the same love of gain, 
love of pleasure, and national pride which actuates 
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themselves; and within the Protestant nation those 
families who profess to have more especially come out 
from the world, too often show to their less thoughtful 
neighbours a want of harmony, charity, and devoted- 
ness, which renders their otherwise better deportment 
nugatory ; and still further, to bring this subject home, 
individuals in such families, who may be more highly 
gifted, more experienced, or more self-denying, too 
often neglect to render their profession lovely in the 
eyes of those with whom they live, and let the younger 
or weaker members of the household grow up with the 
feeling that we may be very religious, very devoted to 
good works, or very strict in ud ent of others, and 
yet not be so amiable in the iii so cheerfully 
willing to help in home duties, or so good-tempered 
as those who are known to be otherwise inferior. 

We all have, without exception, duties towards our 
neighbours. The precept is for ourselves, the example 
for them; and-while we receive the precept with due 
care, and value the privilege of knowing the will of 
Ged so well, it should be our daily care so to act, that 
it may never be'true of us in our influence upon others 
—that those with whom we live, or for whom we work, 
“would have had a better chance if they could have 
had our precepts without our example.” 


THE CRUSADE OF THE CHILDREN : 


\ ANY long years have now elapsed since that re- 
4¥i markable period of the middle ages, when reli- 
gious enthusiasm, rising like a mighty sea, rolled on in 
resistless billows over the western continent of Europe, 
ell pera upon the unfriendly shores of the 
Holy Land, was there scattered and broken, and 


swept over those hallowed spots of the East—a heavy 
surge, which should devastate and blight that once 
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gindoome land, like the passage of a “ destroying 
angel.’’ 

tal before the violation of Palestine by the Saracen 
arms, it had been a prevailing custom to pilgrimise, 
not only to “ holy wells,’’ and places rendered remark- 
able by the superstition of an ignorant people, or the 
myths of the Romish church, but even to the sacred 
city of Jerusalem, which the Mohammedan possessors 
permitted, or even encouraged, as @ source of wealth 
to themselves. 

Arrived at this city by the gates of Ephraim, they 

aid down the tribute demanded by the exorbitant 
ords of the soil; they then passed on, and, by fasting 
and prayer, prepared to present themselves at the 
sepulchre. A robe of coarse materials—probably of 
sackcloth—was assumed as emblematic of mourning, 
and this they preserved with scrupulous reverence 
through life; and even in death consoled themselves 
with the idea of being buried in that sacred relic. 
They afterwards ascended the mount Sion, and that. 
of Olives; they traversed the pleasant valley of Jeho- 
Shaphat; and then leaving kta iy turned their 
steps towards Bethlehem and Mount Tabor, the places © 
of our Saviour’s birth and ascension. The scenes of — 
his miracles were searched out and. adored; they 
bathed themselves in the streams of the Jordan, and 
finally, furnished with palms in the territory of 
Jericho, they turned them homeward. 

The most remarkable of the early pilgrims was the 
noble Lady Helen, of Sweden, who by her superior 
education and elevated sentiments had renounced the 
idolatry of her country people, and resolved to proceed 
on pilgrimage to the holy city. Itissaid that she per- 
formed the whole distance on foot: but however this 
may have been, her near relatives and fellow-country- 
men were so exasperated at her conduct, that on her 
return she fell a victim to their fury. es : 
A hermit—as some say from Picardy—was, on his 
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return from. the sepulchre, about the year 1090, 


breathing forth vengeance and anathemas against the 


Turks, who, having seized the territory, abused and 
ill-treated the pilgrims. Mean and despicable as was 
his appearance, his tales were heartrending, and his 
zeal against the infidels infectious, even to frenzy. 
Now he gathered his crowds upon the market-place— 
now under shadow of the crucifix by the roadside— 
now he enters the palace to supplicate the holy ven- 
geance of the prince; and, again, he stands like a 
spirit from another world, on the hearth of the cot- 
tager, exciting and inflaming all. Nor were the 
accursed wares of the Church of Rome wanting as 
inducements: the monks and priests held forth the 
remission of penance, the self-denials which supersti- 
tion had imposed, absolution of sins, and assurance of 
eternal felicity for such as perished ! 

Peace reigned in Europe, unwelcome to the man of 
war languishing for the sight of blood, and the sweets 


of vengeance; nobles and princes desired nothing 


better in heritage than a band of trusty followers, by 
the blade of whose swords they promised themselves 
vast and permanent dominion in the East; while the 
citizen and the peasant were often only too glad to 
von off the thraldom which pressed cruelly upon their 
necks. 

The Council of Clermont, however, takes higher 
ground, and declares that the “crusade is the will of 
tod” (1095). Whole villages stood empty, and the 
towns were deserted; the people flocked forth in the 
wake of the “apostle Peter,” leaving their homes with- 
out inhabitants, and falling into ruin. The great lords, 
forsaken of their subjects, whom they dared not check, 
deemed it politic to place themselves at their head as 
military chiefs, thus hoping to secure the authority 
they loved so dearly. Parents dedicated their children 
to pilgrimage from their birth, as an expiation of their 
own sins or in consideration of an escape from acci- 
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dent, an answer to prayer, a dream, or an apparition. 
Fathers, too, emulous of Hannibal; led their children 
to the Romish altar to swear the delivery of Jerusalem. 
Women and children marked the cross on their feeble 
and delicate limbs, as they said, “to show the will of 
God.” Prodigies of all descriptions were witnessed ; 
and, as usual on any great crisis of, excitement, many 
assured themselves that the end of the world had 
come. Stars fell out of their places; fire was seen 
kindled in the heavens; cities like Jerusalem, and 
armies of crusaders, were frequently reported to have 
appeared in the clouds! Ignorance threw an air of 
enchantment over all they saw; and the young, as 
they marched forth, continually demanded if the 
castles and minarets which broke upon their sight in 
the distance, were not those of Jerusalem.* Even 
the aged and cripples, who followed their friends and 
relatives to the nearest village, or to a neighbouring 
bridge or ferry, were enticed to drag along their 
unwilling limbs towards Jerusalem, only to expire 
through fatigue and famine on the road. As I said, 
the heart of all Christendom was stirred up by the 
tales of Peter; how that pilgrims were plundered and 
ill-treated with every possible insult, and that, worse 
than all, they were denied access to the sepulchre. 
Yet, what became of this unparalleled armament ? 
They wandered on, armed or not, as the case might 


be ; the wealthy transporting the luxury of their own 


halls, with the necessaries for the chase, angling, or 
any other favourite amusement; the poor, quite un- 
provided, doubting not but that the Led, whose | 
cause they went forth to avenge, would send them 
food and raiment ; hundreds perished by the hands of ‘- 
ruffian highwaymen, who hung upon their march like 
sharks following a vessel at sea; thousands fell a prey 
to hunger, and died of an aggravated starvation; in a 


« “Dum obviam habent quelibet castella vel urbes, si hec esset 
Jerusalem.” —Guibert. 
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word, the whole of their history is but this—that they 
“ went forth to meet enemies of flesh and blood, and 
recover an empty sepulchre.”’ 

“So many crimes and so much misery have seldom 
been accumulated in so short a space as in the three 

ears of the first crusade: and it is computed that no 
lees than one million persons perished among the 
Palmers.” 

Nor is this all; the priests everywhere exhorted 
and urged all to depart for the Holy Land, that they 
might win to themselves eternal glory! Young and 
old, there was to be no distinction ; rich and poor, they 
were equally sinful, and equally able to atone. 

Even the little children were made to understand 
that God called them: the Virgin Mary was intro- 
duced in pictures into the chapels with the infant 
Saviour in her arms, that the adult and the priest 


- might recognise a patron in the mother, and that the 


little ones might learn to sympathise with the Saviour, 
who had to their minds become young again, pur- 
posely to win them. “God,” said the priests, ‘“ has 
chosen the weak things of the earth to confound the 
strong and 9 so yea, out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings hath he ordained praise.” The parents, 
also, partook of this enthusiasm; and often might be 
seen the usually sober peasant leading forth his team, 
when the first light of the aurora gilded the mountain's 
edge, or glistened on the vane of the church steeple, 
to yoke them to the rustic wagon, which had been 
dedicated the night before to the blessed pilgrimage 
of the Palmers; and then, with their frugal store of 
furniture and provisions, his family would mount 
behind their unwittink oxen, while the father himself 
marched quietly and measuredly at their side, — 

There were,‘ however, many villages so retired as 
not yet to have felt the effects or influence of this 
absorbing movement ; but wondrous tales were afloat 
which gathered in the marvellous as they spread, and 
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an uneasiness, an unsatisfied and insatiable curiosity 
gradually usurped the pure, calm, and cheerful con- 
tent of even the more remote, as the rippling circles. 
of the agitated lake developed and extended them- 
selves. In place of the lively, careless play of the 
children, their innocent and often ingenious evening 
occupations, their festivities, and loving attentions to 
their parents, they now gathered together in groups, 
relating each one something more new and more mys- 
teriously attractive than the other. In vain did their 
parents endeavour to check this strange spirit that 
pervaded their young imaginations; and to no pur © 
pose did they conceal what they themselves more — 
surely knew of the matter. There were few or no 
schools to occupy the young, there were no books to 
inform them; everything beyond their own quiet_ 
sphere, and their own hill-range, was a mystery into 
which, till the present moment, they had never thought 
to penetrate. The child never regards difficulties 
_ when desire is once awakened, or rather, he never 
allows that they exist. ee 
Sometimes a pilgrim returned to his family in a 
near village, or the brilliant pageants crossing the 
country for the east, created an excitement and enthu- 
siasm which diffused itself far and wide, and spread 
prent consternation among the sober-minded parents. 
‘he young girls were separated; the more turbulent 
of the lads were shut up in rooms alone; but so 
rapidly and go surely had the disease spread in their 
young minds, that opposition was but heaping coals 
on the fire, and became the first impetus to decided 
action, The little prisoners escaped—some by forcing 
the door-lock, and others by removing portions of the 
cottage thatch; then away they bounded towards the 
mountain's summit, where, in the horizon, they form 
the majestic pillars of the arched vault of heaven; 
there, thought they, where the setting sun kindles 
every evening a golden firelight along those rugged 
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peaks, there, at least, must be the holy city! On 


they wandered in perfect confidence, singing and re- 
joicing over the wonders which they sought, and 
“augmenting continually in number, even to many 
thousands.” | 

A sense of joy stole over their blithe spirits, height- 
ened by the pure brisk air of the mountains, which 
for a time shut out from their thoughts the regrets of 
home and relatives. Towns and cities they shunned, 
though often in the distance they had declared them 
to be Jerusalem itself; and, as they passed along, the 
villagers, albeit they kept their own children out of 
sight, cheerfully ministered to their wants in compas- 
sion for their youth, and from the respect they enter- 
tained to the “holy crusade.” Many of very tender 
age fell down exhausted under the scorching sun, and 
others dropped behind through fatigue;—many died 
from hunger, finding nothing but wild-berries to feed 
upon, and some from grief and despair as they crossed 
those very mountains, and beheld nothing before them 
but an apparently interminable arid desert : yet the 
main body persevered, led on by one or more bold 
Tt Indeed, such continued to be their faith, that 
they would have hesitated at no difficulty, however 
really impossible. At length a fair proportion of 
them reached the coasts of a great sea, where there 
was a proud city, but where men spoke only of buying 
and selling, and cared only for wealth: there were 
ships from the east, but they were laden with precious 
stutls, and costly spices for the rich and noble; and, 
alas! these poor, wandering children’ were eagerly 
seized upon, thrust into the eastern traders,.and sent 
as pay for the cargo, to toil under a fierce sun, as 
slaves, in the hands of those very Saracens they had 
learnt so heartily to abhor! 

We experience a feeling of regret, in reading this 
sketch of the crusades, that so much energy of mind 
and undaunted zeal were precipitated into a blind and 
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ruinous enthusiasm ; what, then, fellow-teachers, shall 
be our practical resolution 
This same enthusiasm still exists ; and is a most im- 
gee, instrument of good when judiciously handled, 
ut a deadly firebrand when otherwise employed. 
It is almost necessary, as a vein or artery in the phy- 
sical system. There is not a pursuit or action demand- 


ing our best endeavours, or our most strenuous efforts, 


that does not at the same time eall forth our enthu. 


siasm. To perform a work well, and to make pro- 


gress, we must be amateurs of that work or its object ; 
and, in. like manner, while we desire to see those we 
teach working well, and « advancing in knowledge and 
- true holiness,” we must inspire them, as much as is 
permitted us, with “ the love of all good things,”’ and 
pre-eminently of Him who is the Author of every 
good and perfect gift.’’ 

It were folly to ery down or try to crush enthusiasm 
in connexion with religion; the only wise course is, ¢o 
counteract its evil tendencies by strict and healthful 
discipline of the judgment ; for enthusiasm is dangerous 
and false, only where it is reer tre 2 to its 
object, or, in other words, where if adds an imaginary 
value to that object of our pursuit. Fellow-teachers ! 
we are enrolled in a most responsible, difficult, yet 
honoured service. We have our part to act in the 
crusade of our day and age; let us look to it, that 
neither we nor others follow after the “1 ying vani- 
ties’’ and deceitful allurements of this win but that 


all may seek soberly, yet earnestly, the kingdom of 


God! 

‘There are dangers to be calmly viewed and averted, 
in these times of religious excitement and activity 
among the young,—our charge. Let us “quit our- 
selves as men!’ Let us jealously watch over the 
influence of children’s societies, their books, and our 
own lessons, that we may not kindle in the minds of 
these “little ones” a false enthusiasm, and so mar, or 
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mask, the simplicity of the child; and at the same 
time let us recollect, that, in general, the results of an 
ardent enthusiasm, bad as they may be, and sometimes 
are, are far less pernicious than the contrary extreme 


of coldness and indifference in our Christian profes- 
sion. 


“ONE THING THOU LACKEST.” 
x. 21. 


LAS ! how prone is man to toil 
For that which is not bread ! 
Still seeking in the false mirage 
The gushing fountain-head ! 
Though all things else too well we know, 
Still one thing we forget— 4 
How vain the head without the heart ; 4 
‘One thing thou lackest yet.” 4 
‘Tis not enough with eagle glance 
Each character to scan, 
And read, as in a glass laid bare, 
Our weaker fellow-man. 
To ken each action’s secret spring, 
Or whence each failing flows, 
To strip the mask from Folly’s face, 
And brand her as she goes. 


What boots it Art to follow on 
To her most mystic cells, 
Where, far apart from haunt of man, 
In solitude she dwells ? 
To imitate e’en Nature’s self, 
Or give the marble breath, 
And oer the brow of hero-worth 
To twine the laurel wreath ? 
4 To search with nicest ear the chords 
4 That vibrate through each heart, 
And pierce the soul of man and man 


' Like lightning’s cleaving dart : 
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Or with the spell of poesie 
To lead the mind at will, 
Now rising, and now falling, 
Like sea-wave restless still :— 


To understand all mysteries, 

To tell what next must be, 
_ Yes, e’en to front the raging flames 

With dauntless constancy— 

How worthless all, how bright soe’er, 
If charity’s away ! a 

The salt will still be savourless, 

_ That glorious image, clay. 


The howling wind, the beating storm, 
Will rise;at God’s command, 

And far and wide the ruins strew, . 

- Built on the faithless sand ; | 

Each effort of our fondest toil 
The fire will one day: prove 

Vain all the boasted powers of man, 
Untouch’d by heaven-born love. | 


The love of God, and God’s work, man,’ 
Must lend each gift its power, 
And shape for immortality : 
The working of each hour, 
think, if freely we’ve received, 
How freely must we give! ss 
“One thing thou lackest ” but believe ! 
Believing, we shall live. R. P. 


THE BENEVOLENT WOOD-CUTTER. 


[PX a lonely hovel in the depths of the Thuringian forest, 
not far from the high road leading from Leipsic to 
Nuremberg, lived a poor wood-cutter named Thomas. His 
little hut, a garden covering about as much space as his 
dwelling, a pasture just as large as the garden, and four 
oung children, were his sole possessions. His wife had . 
beet dead two years. 
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One excessively cold evening in Februar , the wood- 
cutter was returning home with a large bundle of faggots 
upon his shoulders. His eldest child, a little maiden of 
some eight years, ran along before him. As she came to 


the high-road she stopped suddenly, and cried—* Father, 


father, there is a horse lying in the road, and a cart stands 
there too, and nobody near it!” The wood-cutter hastened 
forward. The horse was unharnessed, and seemed to be in 
the last agonies. The cart, which stood in the middle of 
the road, had a canvas cover. Thomas lifted the curtain, 
and beheld, cowering in the straw at the bottom, two 
thinly clad children, who were shivering with cold and 
fear. When they saw his sunburnt face, and heard his 
rough voice asking who they were, where they came from, 
and what they were about here in the highway, they grew 
still paler, and shook like aspen leaves in the wind. They 
made no answer, but looked at each other, and said a few 
words softly ina strange tongue. | 

What was to be done? The nearest village was several 
miles distant; and what should he do with them if there ? 
What would become of the wagon and its contents? 
Perhaps, too, the person to whom it belonged would soon 
return, and seek in vain for the children. ‘The wood-cutter 
was much perplexed. He shouted aloud, in the hope of 
attracting the notice of some one who could help or advise 
him. ‘The forest rang, and the rocks echoed and re-echoed 
to his powerful voice, but no human voice answered. The 
poor tremblers in the little wagon were now nearly dead 
with fear; for they thought surely he was a robber, and 
was calling his comrades to come and help to murder them, 
as if, poor things, any help were needed for that, The 
wood-cutter now went up to the horse, and tried to raise 
him to his feet, but in vain. Then he held to his mouth a 
dry crust which had been left from dinner. The famished 
creature moved his lips, but had not strength to get hold 
of the morsel, much less to chew or swallow it. 

Thomas now stood still awhile, shoved his cap aside, and 
scratched his head. Suddenly a new voice was heard not 
far off, and the children in the wagon sprang up, crying, | 

Papa! papa!” <A pale, emaciated man in a long blue 
overcoat now appeared. Having soothed and kissed the 
children, he turned to the wood-cutter, and in broken 
German informed him, that on account of the roughness of 
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the road his horse had entirely given up, and that one of 
his wagon-wheels also had been so injured that it could 
have run but a few rods further. He had walked on to seek 
for help, and after an hour’s wandering had come to a 
house where, however, assistance and lodging were rudely 
denied. He could not stay longer from the children, and 
now saw no way but to remain where they were till 
morning. He then said something to his children in their 
own language, at which they began to weep bitterly. | 

The wood-cutter went up to the wagon and looked into 
it, seeming hardly to know what he was about. The 
stranger stood on the other side, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, one hand held fast by the two children, who 
seemed afraid of again losing him. All at once it became 
soft and warm round the good peasant’s heart, and without 
stopping for another thought, he cried cheerfully, “ You 
can come home with me. There at least you will have a 
shelter, if there’s not much inside of it. As for staying 
with these poor lambs in the open air all night, that’s out 
of the question.” The stranger grasped the wood-cutter’s 
hand without uttering a se then lifted the children out 
of the wagon. He put the thin old cloak, on which they 
had just sat, round his shoulders, and took the girl into his 
arms; the boy walked beside them, holding by his father’s 
band. ‘The wagon, with the broken wheel, and the dying 
horse, they left mthe road. 

When they reached the wood-cutter’s‘dwelling, the three 
younger children were sitting round a small table, and 
eating their supper by the light of a lamp. They 
were full of wonder at the sight of the little strangers, and 
could not comprehend why they would not answer their 
questions. The traveller now told his story. He was a 
satin-weaver from the South of France. He was a Protes- 
tant, and to escape the oppressions to which his brethren 
were there subjected, he had left his dear native land, and 
started with his family for Russia, where he had been 
encouraged to hope he should find better times, On the 
way his wife had sickened, and after a long and ag ey | 
illness, had died. He was now trying to reach Leipsic, 
where he hoped to obtain money for the rest of his 
journey. . 

There was truth in every look and tone of the man, and 
his pale, sunken countenance, on which sorrow had drawn 
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déep furrows, could not be seen without pity. His a 
sat upon his lap, nor did they stir even when some roas 
potatoes were placed on the table for their supper. After 


& scanty meal, all laid themselves down upon the straw, — 


the only bed which the house afforded. The space was 
narrow, the couch hard; snow and rain beat against the 
window, the wind howled, the sna ping fir-branches 
but the little strangei 
slept quietly, one on : 
arms Raaped around his neck. Alas! in this same night 

the man became sick, and grew worse and worse till 


- the third day, when he died. 


Now, indeed, was the generous wood-cutter in a sad 


early and late. With all his labour, 
black bread through the week, and potatoes on Sunday, — 
was the best he d farnish them with. And now to his 
own four wefe added two, whose weak and delicate frames 
showed them to be —- unfit for the hardships of a 
forest life. Of their father’s 
was all that had been saved from the expenses of the 
funeral, except the disabled cart, which now stood before 
the door of the hut. The bread and the potatoes came at 
re to an end; but the winter held on, and the hunger 
of the six children was each morning keen as ever. 
One evening, after he had cut his last. loaf, and the 


though he toiled 


_ children were — to sleep in the straw, the poor man sat 


musing upon the course he ought now to take. It occurred 
to him that the forest overseer was a rich man, and had no 
children. “ What if I should go to him with the children!” 
thought he; “who can tell but that he may adopt them as 
hisown?” With this thought he lay down upon the 


_ Straw, and was soon asleep. In his sleep he had a dream. 


It seemed to him that he was driving the orphans in their 
little cart across a broad field, prs, thick with in as 
with a golden carpet; and as they passed on, the seed 
began to shoot up, and in a moment more the heavy golden 
ears were nodding above the wagon. He began to rea 

and to bind, but the harvest was so t that he coul 

make no headway. He waked up all in a heat with his 
labour, just as the morning grey was glimmering in at the 
window. “This is a good dream,” said he; “God will 
prosper my undertaking.” He rose cheerfully, roused his 


side of their father, with theit 


effects a few pieces of clothing 4 
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little foster-children, and dressed them in their best. The 
sun shone brightly as he’ stepped out of the door, and, 
holding the orphans by the hand, went forth to seek a’ 
home for them at the forest-house. His dream was in his 
mind all the way, and he was considering how he should 
address the “gracious gentleman,” and in what words he 
should thank him for his kindness to the children. Yet at 
the thought of parting from the fair and gentle creatures, 
who had bloomed like delicate flowers in his rude home, 
and whose sweetness of temper and manners had won his 
heart, the man could hardly forbear weeping. 
Just as he was about knocking at the door of the man- 
sion, it was opened, and the overseer himself stepped out, 
with his foi iinig-pleta over his shoulder, and two t 
dogs behind him. A large fox-skin cap was on his head, 
and he looked very rough and fierce. Seeing the wood- 
cutter standing beside the door, he asked in a harsh tone 
what he wanted. He was sadly abashed by this reception; 
but he soon plucked up heart to state his errand in a few 
expressive words. ‘“ Had I but bread for them,” were his 


closing words, “they should never leave me. But hunger 


is stronger than iron !” 
The two children, meanwhile, held fast by his hands, for 
the rough aspect of the overseer, and the fierce dogs who’ 
came growling and snuffing round them, frightened the — 
timid creatures. Their terror seemed to delight the gentle- 
man greatly, who stood laughing to see them crouch and 
shrink away from the dogs. At length he turned to the 
wood-cutter, and after calling him a fool to break his neck 
about beggars and vagabonds, told him to take himself and 
his brats out of sight, and not appear thire again, on pain 
of having the dogs set on‘him: Ther whistling to his’ 
rs F ‘struck into the forest, andjwas soon out of 
The good man stood for a minute or more as if ina 
dream. Then raising his cap, he looked upward and said 
—“Thou that feedest the young ravens when they cry, 
forsake not these little ones!” took the children by the 
hand, and turned his face homeward. His way lay by a 
flower-garden mansion. As he by, 
| te opened, and the lady of the house step out, and 
e him morning, in a sweet and cordial tone. She 
had watched the whole affair from the window, but had not’ 
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dared to interfere ; for her brutal husband was still harsher 
to her than to strangers. She now stooped down, took the 
children kindly by the hand, and spoke to them in their 
native tongue. Their sweet pale faces lighted up at the fami- 
liar tones, and they replied with a childish grace which quite 
won the lady’s heart. “Oh that I could take them for my 
own!” she exclaimed, as the tears gathered in her eyes. 
Bidding them wait a few minutes, she returned to the 
house, and after awhile came back, bringing a basketful of 
provisions and a bundle of clothing for the children. To 
these she added a letter which she had hastily written, 
directed to her sister in Franconia. “ What I would 
gladly do, but cannot,” said she, “others must do in my 
stead. ‘Take these dear children to my sister, Thomas; she 
has just lost two of her own by the small-pox, and my 
heart tells me that she will not reject these orphans. What 
is in the basket will feed you on the way. God speed 
you! Ah, my heart aches that I must send you to another's 
door!” ‘Then she bent weeping over the children, and 
caressed and kissed them; and as they went she stood in 
the garden-gate, watching them, as far as she could see. 
Thomas thought over the whole matter on the way home, 
but could see no way by which he could take the children 
all the distance to Franconia. The little cart, if mended, 
would be just the thing for the journey; but where was he 
to find a horse, and how furnish him with fodder? “God 
will provide,” thought he, as he laid himself down to rest. 
He rose early in the morning, repaired the broken 
wheel, and then went to the magistrate to obtain a pass- 
rt. “ Where are te olng ?” asked the clerk. “To 
Franconia.” To what “To Martinbach, to the 
estate of the sister of the forest overseer’s wife.” At these 
words the clerk rose up and left theroom, butsoon returned 
with the magistrate himself. “You are going to Martin- 
bach, to the estate of Madame von Stanfenberg?” said he. 
“Yes, Sir.” “You come as if sent for,” said the magis- 
trate. “A —- whom we have now in our hands has 
er stolen a horse from that estate, and we must send it 
ck. As you are going there, you can take the horse 
along ; you will go quicker, and will earn a reward into the 
bargain!” Thomas's heart, at these words, rose up as 


light asa feather. He ran uick] 
for the journey. : d y home, and made ready 
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The next morning by the dawn of day they set forth 
cheerily ; the children in the wagon, and Thomas walking 
beside them, His own children were intrusted to the care 
of his old mother-in law. Jacques and Jacqueline (these 
were the names of the orphans) sat on a sack of oats pro- 
vided by the magistrate for the horse, and they looked out 
from the canvas cover, beautiful as two little saints’ heads 
from the clouds. Many stopped and gazed at the odd little 
vehicle and its strange contents, and asked where he found 
these birds of paradise which he was carrying to market. At 
dusk, one-third of the journey had been accomplished, arid 
they stopped at a village inn. A handsome travelling- 
carriage was already standing before the door. ‘Thomas 


showed the children into the kitchen, then unharnessed his | 


horse, and led him away to the stable. | 

All at once a great uproar was heard in the court, and 
many voices were heard in loud dispute. Jacques sprang 
up and ran into the court; his little sister ventured no 
farther than the door. . A strange coachman was holding 
the good wood-cutter by the throat with one hand, and 
bawling without ceasing, ‘ Rascal! horse, thief!” while 
with the other hand he tried to wrench the bridle away 
from Thomas, who held fast to his beast, and shouted 
“ Murder!” At this cry all the servants came running 
together, and there was such a hubbub that no one could 
understand another. Jacqueline wept in the doorway, 
Jacques hung on to the coachman’s skirts, and begged and 
scolded in French. Presently the landlady:came to add her 
shrill voice to the clamour; and, finally, a stately lady in 
mourning was seen coming down the steps to learn the 
cause of this strange tumult. This was the coachman’s 


‘Inistress; and, after many ineffectual attempts, she at last 


made herself heard bythe furious man. He let Thomas go, 
but still kept his grasp on the horse. “ It is our horse,’’ 
cried he, “ and I will have the villain hung that stole it!” 
_ The wood-cutter now had a chance to explain. ‘The 
lady called him to her, and asked how he came by the 
horse, and why he had given it out as hisown, “ That I 
never did,” answered he. “It is not my horse, and the 


person to whom it belongs shall receive it the day after to- 
morrow, from my hands. But for this raging fellow to fall 
upon me, and tear the horse from me by main force, and 
abuse me as a thief, that 1 will never bear!” Henow 
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ie related how he came by the horse, and whither he was | 
ie : «You need not go any farther,” said the lady, smiling ; ; 
am Madame Von Stanfenberg.” 
ae “If that’s the case,” cried Thomas, joyfully, “I have | 
a something for you of more value than the horse.” He now a 
began his story from the beginning; howhe hadfoundthe 
| ie children in the ogee how he had buried their father, 7 
TRE and kept them till his last loaf and potato were gone, and 
ie had then set out to seek for them anotherhome. He now 
a ¥ drew from his pocket a letter from the overseer’s lady, and 
Ta presented it to her. While she was reading the letter he 
(1a watched her face with the utmost anxiety. When she 


came to the words, “God sends them to thee in place of 
the angels whom He has taken to himself,” the tears 
dropped from her eyes, and she said in a soft voice, ‘‘ Show 
me, then, your foster-children!” He first presented 
Jacqueline, who stepped forward with the natural grace of 
a French child, and kissed the lady’s hand. Jacques 
followed, but he would not let go his friend’s hand,—an 
action which pleased the lady not less than the frankness of 
the little girl. She gazed at them awhile, then took them 
one after the other into her arms, kissed them, and said in 
French, “ I will be your mother!” The next morning they 
parted; Thomas on foot towards his humble forest-home, 
the children in the handsome carriage, with the noble and 
rich lady. | 
In the eye of the great Father in heaven, who had done 
most for the orphans—the wealthy countess, or the poor 
-wood-cutter? The lady indeed did much, but she did it of 
her abundance; and we cannot doubt which name stands 
highest in His book, who reckoned the widow's two mites 
above all the costly offerings of the rich and great. ‘Nor is 
the twill to do of that noble heart in the forest mansion for- 
gotten in His account; for by Him thoughts and feelings, 
less than actions, are weighed. To no one of His human 
| | family has the great Father denied his own most glorious 
- . \ ‘privilege of doing good; and perhaps at the last day the 
' noblest deed of benevolence ever performed by mortal ma 
be inseribed against some humble individual, which on ont 
“ was never heard of half a mile from home.” 
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| USE sin as it will use you; spare it not, for it will not 


spare you; it is your murderer, and the murderer of 
the world; use it, therefore, as a murderer should be used. 
Kill it before it kills you; and though it kills your bodies 
it shall not be able to kill your souls; and though it bring 
you to the grave, as it did your Head, it shall not be able 
to keep you there. You love not death; love not the 
cause of death.—Bazter. 


If the show of anything be good for anything, I am 


sure sincerity is better; for why does any man dissemble, - 


or seem to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it 


good to haye such a quality as he pretends to ?— Tillotson. — 


Whosoever is afraid of submitting any question, civil 0 | 


religious, to the test of free discussion, is more in love with 
his own opinion than with truth.—Dishop Watson. 


People seldom improve when they have no other model 
but themselves to copy after.— Goldsmith. 


_Entireness and illimitableness are indispensable to Faith. 
What we believe we must believe wholly and without 
reserve ; wherefore the only perfect and satisfying object 
of Faith is God. A faith that sets bounds to itself—that 
will believe so much and no more—that will trust thus far 
and no further—is none.—<Anon. | 


Men are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, in 
order that they should see twice as much as they say. 


He that has never suffered extreme adversity knows not 
the full extent of his own depravity ; and he that has never 
enjoyed the summit of prosperity is equally ignorant how 
far the iniquity of others can go. For our adversity will 
excite temptations in ourselves, our prosperity in others. 
Sir Robert Walpole observed, “ How fortunate that few 
men could be Prime Ministers, because it was fortunate 
that few men could know the abandoned profligacy of the 


human mind.”— Colton. 


To no kind of begging are people so averse as to begging 
pardon ; that is, when there is any serious ground for doing 
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so. When there is none this phrase‘ is as soon taken in 
vain as other momentous words are upon light occasions.— 
Anon. 


Men are sometimes accused of pride merely because their 
accusers would be proud themselves if they were in their 


_places.— Shenstone. 


He that cannot refrain from much speaking is like a city 
without walls, and less pains in the world a man cannot 


take than to hold his tongue; therefore, if thou obscrvest 


this rule in all assemblies, thou shalt seldom err: restrain 
thy choler, hearken mach, and speak little; for the tongue 
is the instrument of the greatest good and great«st evil 
that is done in the world.—Sir Walter Raleigh, 


It would be most lamentable if the good things | this 
world were rendered either more valuable or more! tings 
for, dexpleable as they already are, too many arc ound 
sagen to purchase them, even at the price of their souls 


Time is the most subtle yet the most insatiable of depre- 
dators, and by appearing to take nothing is permitted to 
take all; nor can it be satisfied until it has stolen the world 
from us, and us from the world. It constantly flies, yet 
overcomes all things by flight; and, although it is the 
er ally, it will be the future conqueror, of death. 

‘ime,—the cradle of Hope, but the grave of Ambition,—is 
the stern corrector of fools, but the salutary counsellor of 
the wise, bringing all they dread to the one, and all = 
desire to the other; but, like Cassandra, it warns us wi 
a voiwe that even the sagest discredit too long and the 
silliest believe too late. Wisdom walks before it, Oppor- 
tunity with it, and Repentance behind it. He that has 
made it his friend will have little to fear from his enemies ; 


“but he that has made it his enemy will have little to hope 


from his friends.— Colton. 
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THE FIVE PRINCIPAL ECCLESIASTICS 


OF THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 
(Continued from p. 46.) 


Ill. BISHOP BONNER, 


Brsnop Bonner is supposed to have been born in 
the county of Shropshire, but the exact spot of his 
birth is uncertain. We first hear of him in his public 
career when he was sent to Rome, with Sir Edward 
Kaine, by Henry VIII, in the year 1582, His 
christian name was Edmund, which he probably. re- 
ceived from hia father, who was a man engaged in the 
occupation of a joiner in a amall town of Shropshire, 


In his early life, Bishop Bonner seems to have been 


addicted to vice, and is said, moreover, to have led a 
life, far from a good one; and if we might judge from 
his after career, this seems not improbable. He was 
early hired into the service of Henry, and was for a 
long time one of his chief agents in transacting 
business with the Pope. In 1545 he was created 
Bishop of London, and the following year was made 
head of the tribunal for the judging of heretics. 
While in this position, that strong characteristic of 
his after life, namely his cruelty, showed itself ina 
remarkable degree. It is reported, that out of about 
forty prisoners who were brought before him, not 
more than five were pardoned, or found not guilty. 


In 1547, he, in conjunction with Gardiner, Bishop of 


Winchester, opposed, for a short time, the new Eccle- 
slastical Ticahtions. as they were called, but being a 
man of weak and infirm principles, no mature opposi- 
tion was met with from him. Thus he went on during 
the lifetime of Henry VIII., but on the coming to 
the throne of Edward VI. he was seo of his see 
of London, but not actually of his liberty. He was 
brought before the two secretaries of state, Cranmer 
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and Ridley, and nothing could exceed his impudence 
when there, so that he was condemned to prison, and 
cast into the Marshalsea. Here he lay during the 
lifetime of the pious young king, but in the year 
1553, on the arrival of Queen Mary, he was by her 
released, and reinstated in his bishopric of London. 
On the 25th of January, 1555, he formed one of the 
solemn procession, which, by order of the queen, 
marched through the streets of London. First went 
one hundred and eighty priests, then eight bishops, 


and lastly Bonner himself, bearing the host. On the 


28th, he was made a member of the court for support- 
ing legatine authority, and even in this exalted place 
he is said to have urged the chancellor to deeds of the 
most atrocious cruelty. But soon after the chancellor 
resigned office altogether, and gave up his place to 
Bonner, who, as Mackintosh has most truly said, 
“seems to have been of so detestable a character, that 
if there had been no persecution, he must have sought 
for other means of venting his cruelty.” On the 14th 
February he went down to Oxford, to the trial of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and upon the old man being 
led into bis presence, he reproached him in that 
brutal manner which we have suid in our former 
sketch of this prelate; and even upon his public 
degradation he actually exulted in his humiliation. . 
He lived on through the life of Mary a bigoted Catho- 
lic, and it is truly said, that about one-sixth of the 
murders committed during her reign were most cer- 
tainly owing to the influence and advice of Bonner. 
In 1558, on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, he, with. 
the other bishops, met her at Highgate, and she gave 

them alla hearty welcome, save Bonner himself. And 
soon after, having offended some of the high powers, 
he was sent to the Marshalsea, where he remained 
for the rest of his life, indulging to the last the 
numerous vices and pleasures to which he was addicted. 


- Bonner was in all senses a wretched man ; and it is not 
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without truth that he is said to have been the most 
cruel one who ever lived since the reign of William 
the Conqueror. ‘Two lines were found chalked on his 
tombstone, which were as follows:— 


“Bonner: where is now that cruel sway 
With which thou rul’st, in Catholic day ?” 


IV. BISHOP RIDLEY. 


who has rightly been considered 
by some to be one of the noblest of old English martyrs, 
was born about the year 1522, His early life was spent 
in study, and his talents soon attracted the notice of 
persons of rank, and he was brought up to the court, — 
where the king, pleased with his manners, advanced 
him to hold important offices in the state. One of 
the first recorded is when he presided, together with 
Cranmer, on the trial of Anne Askew, a female mar- 
tyr of noted piety, and shortly after, on that of Joan 
Boeter, both of whom were burnt at Smithfield by 
order of the two prelates. King Edward V1., the new 
monarch, expressed great reluctance to sign the 
warrant, but on the authority of Cranmer and Ridley he 
did so, saying, that if it should be wrong, the blame 
must lie on the heads of the two prelates. It was 
about five years after his first introduction at court, 
that Ridley was made Bishop of London, in the stead 
of the brutal Bonner, who had a little before been de- 
prived of his see. He was a great favourite with the 
king, and enjoyed a large share of his confidence, even 
more so than any other man (Cranmer excepted); | 


and, indeed, he seems to have been fully worthy of the 


trust reposed in him, for he added a loving disposition 
to nobleness of mind, and he was, moreover, a zealous — 
Protestant. But his triumph, although great, was 
short-lived for on the accession of Queen Mary, he 
was cast into prison, where he lay until the year 1555. 
While there, he employed his time by writing on 
various subjects, and amongst other things, he composed 
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es some psalms, or canticles, which he sung over to him- 
4 self every day, and after he had concluded, he 1s said to 
He have always praised God that he was not deprived of 
ie the gifts of reason and speech. Thus, then, this holy 
1s man passed away his days in a stone cell, and having - 
Tie hardly sufficient food to sustain him alive, whereas, if 
| 2 he had but had his liberty, the world would most 
Thy certainly have greatly benefited both by himself and 
p. his works. While, then, England was again brought 
ie. within the papal power, Ridley, with his fellow-— 
| 44 sufferers, Cranmer and Latimer, lay in the Tower, 
ey daily expecting their impending fate. In 1555, on 
a the 30th September, he was brought before the three 
judges (Brookes, White, and Holiman). On entering, 
i 4 took off his cap, but on the commission, in the 
7% name of the Pope, being read, he immediately put it 
ry on again. Five articles, of which two were concerning 
+ transubstantiation and the mass, were offered him to 
a sign. He refused, and said that the court had no 
authority im such matters. The three judges on 
. hearing these words, were mad with rage, and ordered 
a him to be removed forthwith. The next day he was 
Bs again summoned to appear, and this time he did not_ 
isa uncover his head, but it was done for him by the 
be _ order of White. He was again asked to sign the five 
| § articles, and again he refused, whereupon he was ex- 
ie communicated as an impugner of the real presence, 
| = transubstantiation, and the propitiatory sacrifice of | 


the mass. When he was forced to put on the Romish 
vestments, he said, alluding to the indignities offered 
to Christ, “The disciple is not above his master, nor 
the servant above his lord.’ The next morning, 
October 16th, 1555, he, with Latimer as his com- 
om was led forth to be burnt. As he passed by 

ocardo, he glanced upward, in the hope of. seeing 
Cranmer once more before he died, but he was 
engaged at that moment, and our Bishop was there- 
fore disappointed. When he arrived at the stake, he 
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embraced Latimer, and said, “ Be of good cheer, bro- 
ther, God will either assuage the fury of the fire, or 
enable us to bear it.’’ Dr. Smyth preached a short 
sermon to them, and on conclusion, Ridley asked per- 
mission of Lord Williams to make a reply, but this 


last boon was denied him. He distributed his clothes 
and other articles among his friends who were present. 
When the fire was kindled and burning, Ridley’s 
sufferings became intense, and very protracted, as the 
fire burned the lower extremities and not the top; 
and he cried in agony, “ Oh, for Christ’s sake let the 
fire come to me.’’ His brother-in-law put on more 
faggots, and also a bag of gunpowder, which, on the 
faggots blazing up, exploded, and thus ended the 
earthly miseries of this holy man. 


(To be continued.) 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 
LF! not soft slumbers close my eyes 


Before I’ve recollected thrice - 
The train of actions through the day : 
Where have my feet mark’d out their way ? 
What have I learn’d—where’er I’ve been, 
From all I’ve heard—from all I’ve seen ? 
What know I more, that’s worth the knowing ?- 
What have I done, that’s worth the a 
What have I sought, that I should shun ! 
What duties have I left undone? 
Or into what new follies run? 
These self-inquiries are the road 


That lead to virtue and to God. : 
From the Greek of Pythagoras. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER'S TALE. 
NO. Il. 
Y old schoolmaster, when the tea-things had been re- 


moved, drew his easy chair nearer the fire, and with 


all his récent melancholy gone, and a bright smile irradi- 
ating his venerable features, prepared to fulfil the promise 
he had made upon the.conclusion of his last narrative. “I 
told you,” he said, “we wouldhave a cheerful story after tea, 
in some degree to compensate for the gloom Ihave cast over 
your Christmas day. The difficulty with me, however,” he 
musingly added, “is to select from the many histories which 
have come beneath my notice, the one that shall be most 
interesting and attractive to you. I have kept a record of 
all the youths who have been under my care, as far as I 
was able, and I rejoice to think that the number of those 
who have turned out well and done honour to their school 
and their master by far -excceds that of the prodigal and 
unthinking, who neglected their early opportunities and 
took the broad road which leadeth to destruction. in the 
case, however, both of virtuous and vicious I have observed 
that the habits of the youth have formed the foundation of 
manhood’s character, and that boyish characteristics and 
tendencies have found their ripened development in man’s 
estate. This introduction has reminded me of a pleasing 
instance of the truth of this last remark; and I will now re- 


late to you a story to which I venture to think there are 


but few parallels. 


“About forty years ago I was in want of a boy to do the 
little odds and ends of work at my establishment, such as 
boot and knife cleaning, weeding the garden, and running on 
errands, | 

“A great number of lads presented themselves in hopes of 
gaining the place, although the remuneration was but small. 
Among the rest was an intelligent though sickly-looking 
lad of about thirteen years of age; and I was so taken by 


his appearance, and so moved by his earnest desire to do 


something to gain a livelihood, that I determined to engage 
him if his character would warrant mv doing so. Upon 


asking him, however, with whom he had last lived, and to 


whom | should apply respecting him, the lad coloured deeply 
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and made no reply. I told him I could not think of taking 
him into my service unless I received a satisfactory account 
about him, and that if he could not refer me to some per- 
son-who had known him and who would testify to his good 
character, I should have nothing more to do with him. To~ 
my surprise, the boy made me a bow which would not have 
disgraced a drawing room, and said respectfully, ‘I am 
an hdéhest youth, Sir, and I would have done your work 
well, but I can give you no references. Good morning.’ In 
the highest degree astonished at his of tone 
and manner, for he had turned on his heel to depart, I 
criéd out ‘stop,’ in my sternest tones. The youth did as 
he Was commanded, and looked me full in the face. I see 
him clearly before me now as he stood there. The clothes 
he wore were threadbare, but they were perfectly neat and 
clean, There was a piece of faded crape upon his hat, 


which covered bright chestnut locks which waved in the 


wind, His large blue eyes were moist with tears, and his 
lips trembled under the effort he put forth to appear calm 


~andunmoved, He stood there in the cold wintry weather, 


a perfect picture of youthful desolation and sorrow, and 
though you may think me very foolish his very appearance 
nearly made me weep. It seemned to be a faded reminis- | 
cence of happier days, and to have'connected with it no com- 
mon history. You will think it more foolish still, perhaps, 
when I tell you, that then and there I took the lad into my 
service and dispensed with all inquiries as to character. 
‘What is yourname ?’ I asked. He paused for a moment, 
and then answered, ‘ Will you mind calling me by the 
name you called your last servant, Sir?’ Although I was 
in a melting mood, I was rather annoyed by the secrecy 
which he maintained, and was about to give him rather a 
scolding rejoinder; but when I looked at his patient little 
face, and observed the sudden fear which o’ershadowed it and 
made it paler still, I felt that I had no right, as certainly I 
had no inclination, further to invade the mystery which sur- 


rounded him. He seemed gratefully to appreciate my for- 


bearance, and promising to return soon, he hastily departed. 
In about an hour he came back carrying with him a little 
trunk. He had evidently been crying, for his face was stained 
with the marks of tears, and his fine blue eyes looked dim and 
swollen, I took him to the room which was henceforth to 
be his, the room in the lodge just in front of the house, you 
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ihe know, and then told him what his work was to be. His name 
< was to be ‘ Robert,’ that having been the name of the last 
one who~filled his place. He looked a little disconsolate at 
first, when he found that he was to sleep by himself out of 
the house ; but with great alacrity he set himself to do what 
I told him. I willat once say, that I have never known such 
a boy. He worked from morning till night without a mur- 
ee mur, and seemed to scorn anything like skulking or eye 
= service. He soon became the favourite of all the pupils, and 
Be ’ many times they offered him presents of money, but all 
¥ of them he steadily refused. If, however, on the Saturday af- 
as ternoon when the cake-woman came up, they offered him any 
--¢ of the little delicacies of her basket, he would accept them, and 
He perform numerous little acts of kindness to manifest his gra- 
> a titude.. As the winter evenings were long and dreary, and he 
Hee had not much to do in the shape of manual work, i went to 
i the lodge one night with a few little interesting books, which 
ap I thought would prove attractive to him. Upon opening the 
toe. door and going in, to my profound astonishment I found him 
reading an old book upon chemistry. He closed it as I entered, 
and blushing deeply rose up to know if anything was want- 
ed. ‘ Why, Robert,’ | said, taking up the book, ‘ what’s the 
use of a book like this to you, so full of all these hard Latin 
names? here take these, they will be more interesting to 
you. He thankfully received them, but murmured at the 
same time, ‘ | don’t think anything can be more interesting 
than chemistry, Sir.’ Time went on, and the lad only grew . 
more and more in my esteem; he did everything he had to 
do in a first-rate manner; but every moment that he could 
lawfully claim as his own he employed in reading useful 
books, but particularly those of a medical character. After 
the first twelvemonth, I found him so valuable to me that 
I raised his wages considerably, in addition to finding him 
in clothes ; but by far the greatest portion of his money was 
expended in the purchase of books which treated of his fa- 
vourite pursuit. I little thought at the time how soon I, and 
others with me would have fervently to thank God for the 
direction .the youth's mind had taken. It was part of his 
work to go through the bedrooms of an evening with the 
junior assistant to see if the pupils wanted any change of 
dress for the morning. One night, when as usual he was 
‘standing by the dormitory door until the assistant removed 


the lights, he was startled by hearing a shriek echoing — 
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through the room, and upon running to the spot from 
whence it proceeded he found that a youth of his own age 
was in a strong convulsion. The assisfant immediately ran 
down to ask me to come and look at the lad. Upon running 
up-stairs, | was startled by a loud shriek as of some one in 
desperate agony, and upon going to the bedside of the suf- 
ferer, I found George S— bleeding profusely from the thumb. 
But what even then surprised me mote than anything was 
the figure and look of the boy Robert ; he was kneeling by 
the bedside holding the head of the srffering youth, while 
his countenance beamed with an earnestness I had never 
before seen in it as he cried, ‘ Quick, Sir! Quick! have the 
bath up instantly with hot water in it; a life’s at stake.’ I 
myself ran to execute these orders as if I had been the ser- 
vant and he the master, while at my request the assistant 
hurried off to fetch Dr. Butler. In ayery few minutes the 
bath was ready and we placed George S. in it; he was so 
rigid and stiff that-I thought death would immediately en- 
sue, but gradually the heat of the bath caused the muscles 
to relax. ‘ Don’t be alarmed, Sir,’ whispered Robert in my 
ear; ‘it is a case of what is commonly called lockjaw!’ 
Before I had time to make any reply the doctor entered the 
dormitory, and began at once to give his whole attention to 
the case before him. ‘ You did quite right in putting him 
in the bath,’ he said ; ‘ the paroxysm has subsided now; that 
gush of blood from the ere, on the thumb, however, 
has humanly speaking saved his life; for the strangulated 
muscles are now released, and the boy will get well with a 
little care.’ Upon examining the thumb more closely, how- 


ever, he hastily exclaimed, ‘ Who has done this?’ ‘ Done 


what ?’ I cried. ‘ Why,’ he answered, ‘ the boy’s thumb has 
been lanced, and very cleverly too!’ I looked to Robert, 
whose face was glowing with satisfaction, and I had no rea- 
son to ask the name of the operator. ‘I suspect, Dr. Butler, 
that this is the young surgeon,’ I said, kindly patting the 
youth on the shoulder. ‘What! your servant!’ returned the 
medical man. A momentary flush of displeasure o’erspread 
Robert’s pale features at the mention of the word ‘servant,’ 
but it quickly subsided, and he respectfully answered, ‘If 
the muscles had not had immediate relief, he would not 
have lived another minute.’ ‘Right, boy! right; but let 
me look at your lancet.’ The youth hesitated for a moment, 
and then put into the doctor’s hands an elegantly wrought 
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on the silver plate of which were the initials. 


€Zguspect,’ the doctor whispered to me, ‘that 
f here some youn hero in disguise ; at all events-he ; = 
this lad’s hfe; Robert, let me shake hands with you, and 


— ‘having given orders in respect to the patient the doctor left. | 
Trwas now convinced that there was some mystery attached 
to my young servant, and I determined to unravelitina 


- manner consistent with delicacy. 


ou have 
saved 


Before, however, I hadan opportunity ofcarryingoutmy 
design, an unlooked-for circumstance unravelled the mys- | 
tery which surrounded Robert. A friend of mine from & @ 
of the country one day to call upon 
me u 


seeing the youth uttered an exclamation of 
Surprise. Why, Dalton! "he exclaimed, ‘what brings you 

here?’ Robert seemed overwhelmed with confusion, and — 
hurriedly replied, ‘I could get nothing to do at home, Sir, 
and so I journeyed from town to town seeking employment, 
and at last was obliged to take up with the place in which 
find me.’ As soon asthe youth had gone away, my 


how he had behaved, and what I thought about him: and 
when he had heard all that I had to say respecting him, 
was moved almost to tears. ‘It is no wonder that the 
boy displays some skill in surgery,’ he said, ‘for hisfather — 
‘was a in our town; but, upon the poor man losing | 
: to the grave, leaving this poor boy a friendless, peu- 
niless orphan. I knew him well when he was a child, ee 
gad upon his father’s death would have been glad tohave ~ 
him some little kindness; but he suddenly left the 
town, and until to-day I have never set eyes upon him. He = 
seems, however, to have followed his father’s example, forl 
have heard him say frequently that his early life was spent — 


- Friend began to question me about him; when he came, | 


in being a surgeon's errand-boy and in sweeping out the — 


to my friend, ‘ He must be 
I will not have a youth of his powers en d in work 80 
unsuitable to him.’ ‘I should very much like him to be- 
come a pupil of yours for awhile,’ my companion answered. 
“We will talk over that during your visit,’ I replied, — 
pleased with the idea, though doubtful of the effect its — 
accomplishment would have upon my school, I weighed 


surprised at this account, andsaid = @ 
put to something else directly; =| 
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‘tion of pup 


not see my 


clear to elevate my servant into the post 
although my heart, fully approved of the 
step, and my friend made the most hi in 
respect to the support of the orphan: “While hesitating 
‘upon the course to be adopted, an event happened of ‘so 
remarkable a character, that in common gratitude I had — 
buat one path to pursue. I shudder even now in | 
the circumstances; but they are so vividly photographed 
upon my mind that they seem to/have been but of yes- 
terday’s date, although nearly thirty years have rolled away 
since their occurrence. I had sat up one night rather late, — 
reading in my study, and, what was a very unusual thi 
for me, fell asleep in my chair. I must have slambere 


for more than an-hour when I b e conscious of some 


: t danger impending over me.” What the danger was 
I could not determine, but as if in a nightmare I felt 
| unable to escape from it. Presently began to 
feel a difficulty in ing, but still had no power to cry 


out for assistance. | 
How long 1 may have continued in this state know not, 
but it seemed to me an age, and that Iwas labouring under 
some dreadful spell which would never be broken. Sud- 
 denly a loud crash startled me from my troubled dream, and 
boa po a up I found the room full of smoke. Before I 
_ had time even to cry out, I heard Robert's voice, and imme- 
diately he came bounding in at the window with the hose — 
‘of the garden engine in his hand: “Atthatmoment bright 
flame burst forth from the carpet. “Pamp away, Frank,’ 
the youth exclaimed to the gardener outside, and then direct- 


th flame, he sent a tide of water streaming 


over the carpet. He did not betray the slightest symptom 
‘of fear, but on the con was as calm and collected as an — 
officer of'a fire brigade. In less*than five minutes the fire 
‘was extinguished, and we then commenced throwing every- 
‘thing that the room contained out of the window, in order 
that we might be sure that there was no trace of fire remain- 
I turned then to my preserver; but, as you 
will readily imagine, I could scarcely find words to express — 
my gratitude. Fre had been up reading until a late hour,and 
feeling hot and feverish had just come out for a breath of 
‘air, he saw smoke my study window. It 
being on’ the ground floor he had ‘no di in looking 
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inside, and there he saw me asleep with the carpet on fire at ° 


my feet. He instantly summoned the gardener, and then 


breaking the window opened it for himself, and acted in the 
manner I have descri Humanly speaking, but for him 
I should have lost my life, and I tremble to think of the 
number of fine boys who would likewise have been burnt to 
death. I gave the youth my hand, and told him that it 
should hevceforth ve my happiness kindly to watch over 
his fortunes, and assist him in making his way through the 
world. That night we spent in forming plans for the 
future ; plans which, I am thankful to say, have been more 
than accomplished. The next morning it was soon the 
talk of the school that there had been a fire in the night, 
and that Robert had performed prodigies of valour; and 


_ when I announced that after breakfast I had something of 


an important character to say to them, they immediatel 
connected it with what had transpired. hen the be 
rang at nine o'clock, contrary to custom they ran from the — 
playground to the schoolroom, were quickly seated in their 
places, and expectation was on every face; and when I 
entered accompanied by my friend, to use a common phrase, 
you might have heard a pin drop. 

“Young gentlemen,’ | said, ‘I have a new boy to intro- 
duce to you this morning, and I am sure you will treat him 
with the usual kindness and courtesy you generally show 
to fresh pupils.’ A cheer rang through the room, although 
I saw disappointment gathering on some faces, as if a new 
boy's arrival were not an event of sufficient importance to 
have the school specially called together. ‘He is well 
known to this gentleman; he is an orphan, but at one 
time his prospects were very bright and flattering, although 


_ now he has lost all the money he might reasonably have 


expected one day to fall to his portion. He has no friends 
in the world except this gentleman and myself, who are 
henceforth his guardians, and in asking you to be kind to 
this orphan boy, it is almost as if I asked you to be kind to 
my own son.’ Several eyes were suffused with tears as I 
thus spoke, and when I said to my friend, ‘ Bring Geo 


- Reginald Dalton in,’ I felt as if I could have wept myself. 


The door opened, and to the amazement of the whole school 
in walked Robert hand in hand with his late father’s friend. 
‘This, young gentlemen,’ I said, advancing to meet him, 
and taking him affectionately by the hand, ‘is the new boy !’ 
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There was a moment’s pause, and then, as if by a common 
impulse, the whole school rose, and gave a cheer such as . 
is only heard on breaking-up days. Order was at an end, 
they rushed from their places, and literally hugged the 
co an to their hearts. If ever I felt proud of my boys I 
did then, that no feeling of pride prevented them from 
associating with one who had hitherto been their servant 
“*This youth,’ I said when silence had been obtained, 
-*has been a true gentleman all the time he has been engaged | 
in my service ; his love of learning is very remarkable, and 
George S—, as you know, owes his life to him; and more 
than that, had it not been for him, very few of us, perhaps 
none, would have been alive this morning.’ I then related 
the circumstance of the fire, and another shout was raised 
in honour of our brave preserver. ‘To do all that I can 
to make this day a very happy day in your school life, I 
pores to give you a whole holiday, so that George may 
ave an opportunity of becoming acquainted with you all.’ 
I then left him for the first time the equal of the boys who 
had hitherto been his superiors. I had never to regret the 
step I took. George worked as I had never known a ve 
to work, and was at the same time the favourite of all. 
The parents of the youth whose life he had been the means 
of eke were lavish in their expressions of kindness 
to him, and contributed largely to his support when he 
became a medical student. His course has been an upward 
one from the first day he entered my school, and he is 
now one of England’s ablest physicians.” _ 


ENGLISH DERIVATIONS. 


Ws owe most of our foreign words to the French, 
or rather to the French spoken by the Normans. 
Still, the preponderance of English words over foreign 
in our language is greater than at first sight 1s cre- 
_dible. Bosworth, the learned author of an Anglo- 
- Saxon dictionary, translates a piece of Frisian, or Low 
Dutch dialect, into English. He uses 1225 words, of 
which one 100 only are foreign. Hence English pre- 
dominates in this translation at the rate of 13 to l. 
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Since this is the case, it is not unworthy of any Eng- 
lishman to look more narrowly into the various springs 
which feed the broad river of our English tongue. 
Many words are so altered by their spelling as to 
ass for foreigners, although true born Englishmen, 
“his will appear from the following isolated word. 

“Acorn ’”’ is litera}ly the corn or fruit of the oak— 
in Anglo-Saxon, ac or aac; from whence we have so 
many Akeleys, or Oak-meadows, in our local names. 

“ Addle”’ has lost its original dignity greatly. We 
now only talk of Addle-pated, or addle-eggs: but 
«“ Adl’’ once meant “a disease;” from Adlian, to ail, 
to addle. The Hebrew “ hedel,’’ to fail, is said to be 
the original derivation. The leprosy, once so common 
even in England was called the mycle adl, or great 
disease, par excellence. Paralysis or palsy was called 
the laman leges ad], or the disease of the “lame lier.” 
“ Leger ”’ gives us the modern Leaguer, or Beleaguer- 
ing of a town, akin to the German Lager. 

“Oakum * comes from Acumba, in A. S., the 
eoarse part of flax, which is used in making ropes, 
which our ancestors called “Tow.” We still talk of 
taking a ship in “ tow,” and “ towing ”’ a barge. 

Acre, in A. 8. ecer, once meant a field, afterwards 
an acre: Akerman still means “a farmer’’ in German: 
and our churchyards are sometimes called by their old 
and touching name, God’s acre, or field. The word 
has been embalmed in one of the poems of Professor 
Longfellow. 

Eftsoons 1s “soon-after;’’ as in A.S. means after, 
again, After-math is the second crop of grass some- 
times obtained in the autumn. Math is derived from 
the verb Mawen, or rather, from the third person sin- 
gular maweth, he mows, by contraction meth. The 
Germans use the word Nachmahd, which corresponds 
exactly with our Aftermath. The Plat-deutsch or 
Low German dialect, has also Ed-grén, or other (i.e. 


second) green. This corresponds with’ our Eddish, 4 
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provanae word for Aftermath, when applied to hay. 


ere we may observe that no language, even of the 


Teutonie race, contains so many helps. to a better 


understanding of the English tongue as the Plat- 


deutsch, or dialect of the people of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and the borderers on the Elbe. 

“ Ash,” besides giving distinction to so many locali- 
ties, has a very wide signification in the Anglo-Saxon 
speech. Atse (or Ash) signifie snot only the ash- 
tree, but anything formed of it, as a shield, lance, or a 
ship; even a pail. Atsc-tir (in the poem of Ceedmon) ts 


the glory of the shield and spear. “ Ongen tha escas” 


is “against the ships.”’ Asc also means “a man,”’ 
as the Norreni or Cimbri the ancestors’ of the 
Saxons (see Bishop Percy’s Northern Antiquities, 
vol. il. pp. 28—380) believed that the first man was 
made of Ash, and the first woman of Elm! A¢se 
accordingly was a proud title, and the proper name of 
a son of Hengist, the celebrated invader of Britain. 
ZEse-plega or Ash-play was the favourite word for 
Battle with Saxon poets. This barbarous delight in 
“making ready for battle’’ appears also in the Death- 
song : Ragnar Lodbrog (a.p. 867). “ Hildar leik ” 
is “* Battle play,’’ Hilda among the Northmen answer- 
ing to/the goddess of war, Bellona. From “leik ”? we 
probably get the North-country word Laker (lacan in 
A. S. is “to play,” applied to a play-actor.) The use 
of Aése, or Ash, for a ship is connected with classic 
usage. The Greeks called their ships and their lances 
Doru or Wood. The Romans, especially in poetry, 
called their vessels Pines, that wood being the favour- 


‘ite material for ship-building, as oak is with us. 


“Empty ” in A. S. was not only empty, but unem- 
ployed, Idle. In Exodus v. 8, ‘“ Ye are idle” is 
translated by “ Hig synd emtige.” Unmarried women 
were called Aumtige wifemen, or women unemployed 
in the household duties and cares of matrimony. 


“ Aught ” once signified “ Property,” from the verb 
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Agan, to owe or own. | Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 6) is said 
aught (#hta) and all that he 

possessed (zhte) or owned.” The vulgarism “ hadn't 
ought’ may once have been fair English for “ had not 
owed,” or “should not.’ In a roll of the Grey 
Friars’ Property at Ipswich, made by the order of 
Henry VIIL, A.D. 1587 (Wodderspon’s Ipswich, p. 
314), we find the Property of the different parts of the 
Priory called Owghtes, or Oughts. There is the Owghte 
of the Garner, the Cheese House, the Owghte of the — 
Chamber, “in which ye Warden Lithe, being-a fetter- 
bedde, a blanket, and other habardache of litill value.” 
Nought is clearly a contraction of ne-ought or 


nothing, as “willy, nilly,” for will I, ne will I; or 


“hob and nob,” from haban and nabban, or ne-habban, 
in modern English, Have or not have. “ Aught”’ also 
occurs in the sense of Anything of consequence. “The 
ahtes weron,’’ Those who were somewhat (aliquid) 
ofestimation. Weretain the opposite “naughty,” 

ut hardly in the whole sense of vile and worthless. 
So in the Bible we find “naughty figs,’? and in 
Cranmer’s translation of the Psalms, “The congrega- 
tion of naughty men.”’ The Greeks use a like phrase | 
when they call a worthless man, “to méden.’’ The ~ 
Latins similarly use Homo nequam for a good-for- 
nothing man, a Vaurien, as the French say. Mrs. 
Hutchinson (c. 1660) says, “Some naughty people set 
m by them, set fire to the town” (Nottingham). Hang- 
nail should be spelt Angnail, or, as it sometimes 
appears, Agnail. "> in A. S.is “ Vexation,”’ or, a8 
we spell it, from the French angoisse, Anguish. The 


word therefore means “A troublesome nail.’”? The 
word Angnes, or Anguish, is allied to the Angustie 
or “ Narrow straits "’ of the Latins. Narrowness gives 
an idea of discomfort and oppression: and we talk, 
in the same way, of being “reduced to great straits.” 
A narrow-minded man is opposed widely to the Saxon 
Rumheort, Roomy-heart, or Magnanimous man. The 
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New Zealanders call a generous person Big-hearted. 
The word Ange or Enge has additional claims on our 
attention, as it gives the origin of the very word Eng- 
landand English. The Angles came originally from the 
Angle or Corner (so Kent is Cant, a Celtic word for 
Corner) of the part of Germany watered by the Elbe. 
The name Angles was given gradually as a general 
title to the many tribes that shared the rich booty of 
Britain. But the majority came from what is still 
called Anglen in Schloowly Ingulph (Sax. Chron. 
449) tells us “of Angles came East Angles, and 
Middle Angles and Mercians, and all Northumbrians:”’ 
and the old Britons were shortly called Wealas or 
foreigners, in opposition to Engles or Englishmen. 
Becistre in A.S. is a Bakeress. The Scotch use 
Baxter, which is feminine for Baker, and Wabster, in 
the same way, for a Webber or Weaver. So we also 
say (ungrammatically, as it happens) Songster, when 
Singer would be more proper. Tapster and huckster 
are the feminines of Tapper (from tappan, to tap or 
draw wine) and hucker (in Danish hoéker) or higgler, 
petty dealer. Spinster is still used, though not in its 
original Saxon meaning, when every woman span. The 
very word Woman may mean a Spinster, or femi- 
nine Spinner. The Saxons divided the sexes into the 
Spear and Spindle side, the wear-men or armed men, 
and the webmen or women. The word “ wife’’ possibly 
is the same as “‘Web.”” The old German “Wip,” and 
_ the Low German and Frisian “ Wif”’’ and the A.S. 
“Wif” (the i being long) are the same‘as our “ Wife.” 
The sexes are described in the A.8. Bible as “ Were 
and wif.’”? Csdmon (1.10) calls them “ Wif and weep- 
ned.” Wif-cild signified a daughter, in opposition to 
man-cild, a son. In the same sense, the Scotch use 
Alewife, Fishwife, where we use the compound Wo- 
man, or Wife-man. The Latins use Homo for 
man or woman, as the Saxons used Manas a common 
appellation of either sex. 
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“ Bass,” well known to all who possess gardens, is 
the A. S. Best, (or “bast’’ in all cognate tongues, 
namely, the Dutch, Low Dutch, Danish, German and 
Swedish) is “the inner bark of the lime or linden-tree, 
of which ropes are made.” “Bastonrap”’ in A.S, came 

Slen-cone,” as the lime-tree was the fittest 
for such purposes. 

“ Baleony,”’ (in A.S. bale,) has a foreign look, owing 
to the French Balcon: but it is derived from the word 
“ balc,”’ a beam, necessary to the construction of a bal-— 
cohy. The Italian and Spaniard have made the word 
more puzzling by baldacchino, and baldaquino, a 
building in form of a canopy, and often suspended 
over altars in those countries. In Bishop Latimer’s 
Sermons “ balks’? mean “ bye-walks.”’ 

Balsam is said to be derived from the Hebrew “bol- 
smin”’ the chief of oils. “ Balsminte’’ is A.S. for 
spearmint, or balsammint. | 

Bale and Bane both signify “evil.” Bealasgtowe, 
229) is A. S. for “a wicked ghost or spirit.”’ 

n old English poetry “ bale and bliss’ are commonly 
opposed to each other. Bane is derived from the Ice- 
landic Bane, “slaughter,’’ and once signified a Mur- 
derer, as well as Bane or destruction. We still use 
= word Ban-dog, originally a destructive or savage 

og. | | 

Bann, or Banns, is derived from the Alemanniec, or 
old South German, Ban, a prince, or edict. To be 
under the ban of the Church in former days was to be 
deprived of all benefit from clerical offices and fellow- 
ship with the Church. Our modern Banns, therefore, 
are another word for “ Proclamation,” or giving public 
notice of contemplated wedlock. The Ban and ‘the 
Arriére Ban of the French included the whole nobility, 
and signified a general convocation of the military 
power of ancient France. The Arriére or Rear Ban 
were such gentlemen as held their fiefs (or fees, 


€states) from others, and not as trechold. 
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“Beacon ”’ is literally the same with ‘ beckonin 
or nodding.’’ A Beacon Tower is one built to hol 
the fire which beckons, or betokens, some important 
event, as, for instance, a general rising of the people 
to repulse an enemy. Grafton (Life of Richard IIT.) 
says, “They should fire their bekyns and raise the 
country ’’ at the approach of Richmond. 

“ Beag,” a “crown,” has died out of our language, 
although it still survives in the French “ bague,”’ a 
ring. The Gaelic Failbeag, is a ring. The crown 

of early Saxon and Frankish monarchs was a simple 
circlet of gold. A munificent king would be styled 
by his sealds (or poets) Beah-gife, or giver of crowns 
or bracelets. Beagstan was a proper name among the 
Anglo-Saxons, signifying the Bracelet-stone. The 
torque, or twisted gold chain worn by all chieftains, 
whether Teutonic or Asiatic, whether by Brennus or 
by Cyrus, was something similar. -Manlius Torquatus 
(as is well known) received his title from the spoil of 
a gigantic Bran, or Gallic chief. The word itself sur- . 
vives in Dinas Bran, or the Chief’s Dun or Fortress, 
in North Wales. Scane-beagas, or shank-rings,”’ 
were the garters with which the Saxon earls or thanes 
fastened the voluminous rolls of linen (fasciola of the 
_ Latins) which protected their legs. The Highland 

_ philibeg (failbheagach, or full of rings, z.e. tartan), is 
a remnant of this old European dress, worn alike by 
Alfred and Charlemagne. The word Beghe or By - 
is common in old English poetry, ¥iz.:—. 


“With many a besaunt (Byzantine oct) broche and bege .. 
With pommelles bright as goldis beghe”.. . 


Begh, and the Gaelic beag, both, probably, come from 
biegen, to bow or twist. : 

eam (the German baum, the Dutch boom) not 
only signified the beam of a roof, but a tree. Hence, | 
also, anything like a tree, growing straight, or in a 
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straight line, as a sun-beam. A ship’s boom is a 
survivor of the old word, The Boomtjees of Rotterdam 
are the Boulevards or alleys of trees which ornament 
that town, answering to the Allée, and Baumgang, of 
the French and German, “ The mast beme is in leynthe 
xlvi comyn fete,” (John Assheton to Henry V. Pllis’s 
Orig. Let. vol. i.) Beddern (Bed and ern, a place) 
was the Saxon name for a Dining-room. They kept 
up the Roman custom of reclining on sofas while at 
their meals. The Jews also, like the Persians (as 
described in the book of Esther, ch. i., the beds 
were of gold and ‘silver upon a pavement of marble), 
adopted this habit. St. John reclined on the bosom 
of our Saviour at the last supper, thus reclining next to 
our Lord, who occupied the farther end of the couch 
or sofa, being the om of honour. The disciple next 
St. John would Satins partially behind him, supposing 


that three, the usual number, occupied the couch. 
Hence the Greek and Roman “ triclinium,”’ or couch 
_ for three persons. Bedthen, or Bedthane, is the A. 8. 
term for Gentleman of the Bedchamber, or Lord 
High Chamberlain. For greater security, our ancient 


kings were attended day and night by chamberlains, 


who slept in or before the royal chamber. Macbeth 


is made by Shakspeare to slaughter first the chamber- . 
lains, before he can reach the old king Duncan. 

“ Boon’’ appears to come from the French “ bon :” 
but Ben m A.8., bon in Danish, signifies a prayer, 
petition, To crave or grant a boon, is, therefore, to 
ask or receive a favour. “ Bonner” is merely Danish 


for a Supplicant, perhaps a Beadsman or Orator, as the 


monks styled themselves. Bonny” appears to come 
from the iGerman “ wonnig,” and is similar to the 
Saxon Winsum, or winsome, winning, attractive. 
“Von” is Danish for “a friend,” and answers to the 


Saxon Win, which occurs perpetually in proper names, 
as sewin, a philanthrope, a friend to Ash, or man ; 
_  4®dwin, of Edwin, a noble or fortunate friend, Win, 
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however, often means Victory, as in the proper names 
ew Winner of Victory, or Leofwin, Winner of 
ove, 


“ Borrow" comes from the A, 8, Borgian, to give a 


borh, or pledge for repayment of the loan. The word 


- Burgh, a city oo Borough, Bury, or burgh), is 
allied to this, 

(the people of Sussex thus call a rising groun ae 
- then a piace of refuge or fastness, where valua 


Beorg or Beorh signifies simply a hill 


le 
property might be protected from the chances of war ; 


then the burg or city itself, from whence comes the 


word Burgess. <A barrow, or tuinulus, and a rabbit- 
burrow, or warren, are other meanings of the same 
word. Security applies alike to a citadel, or the earnest 
of repayment of a debt. “ Binnan burgum and 
butan”’ is the A. S. formula, up to the time of William 


- the Conqueror, for without and within the city or 


burg. The Scotch still preserve But and ben (7.e. By 
out and by in) for Outside and inside the house. 
‘“‘ Bid the leddy come ben,” is “ Bid the lady come in.”’ 
So Sir Walter Scott describes himself 


« Dour and eident, but and ben.” 


Butan and binnan is still the Low German (as in 
form for Out andin. 

“ Bonda”’ in A. 8.is equivalent to our “ Husband.” 
The word “ bind” gives the derivation. A husband is 
bound by the laws and obligations of marriage. So 
the German Ehemann, a Husband, signifies a Law- 
man (in Saxon Ew is law); in Latin, Conjugio de- 


. vinctus, one who has “ plighted his troth ’’ to his wife. 


Bonde-land is Copyhold-land, held on certain con- 
ditions. A bond-slave or serf is a later meaning of 
the word. Bond is still Norsk not only for “ a farmer,”’ 
but for the Goodman of the house, the “ Pater- 
familias,” or as the Germans say, “ Hausvater.”’ | 
Beadle, or as spelt at Cambridge, Bedell, has some- 


what lost its old signification of erald, answering to 
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4 the Latin Preco or Crier. “Se bydel the sende,”’ 
(Luke xii. 58,) i.e. “ officer.” 

a) ‘Bide thee fram me ” (Ps. ii. 8), is A. S. for “ Ask 
f ” 

or me, 


The noun “bid” or “bode,” signifies not only a— 
Prayer, but a Command. From the first sense we get 


“the bidding Prayer,” and the word “ Beadsman,”’ or: \ 
“ Bidman.” So every petition to the Parliament ends 
with “And your petitioners shall ever — from the 
mu old Romish custom of praying for the souls of the de- 
Pa parted, as well as for the living. So the Carmelite 


monks of Gippeswych (Ipswich) supplicate the Lorde 
a Crumwell, “ moste piteously lamenting and complayn- 
= 4 _ ing therewith unto ye moste honorable Lordshipp, yo" 
a] poore and dayly orators, the Prior and his cobrethren.”’ 
(Wodderspon’s Ipswich, p. 820.) The second sense 
of Bid is Command: so “ Ye Angels of his that do 
his bidding.” But in German “ Bitte,”’ or “ Ich bitte,”’ 
is used for Pray, or Prithee. The change however is 
reat from the herald of antiquity to the modern 
eadle, however gorgeously attired, and confident of : 
autocracy. 
Bigan, “to bow,” gives us many words, not all ap- 
parent at first sight. Rainbow and Elbow are clear 
enough: but Buxsome (in German “ biegsam’’) is of ; 
the same family, and means pliant, flexible, or : 
obliging. “ Buxom at bord,” the duty of the Saxon 
wife, meant complaisant and polite at table, or meal 
times. “Sir John Oldcastle,* that was miscreant and - 
unboxome to the law of God.” (Ellis, Orig. Let. vol. 1. 
p. 86.) Buckle, similarly, means anything bowed or 
ent. A Buckler was once a square shield, of which 
the sides were bent in or buckled. A wig out of buckle \) 
was a disaster to the “fine gentleman” of the time ot 4 
: Anne and the first Georges. Even the word Beag 


* Sir John Oldeastle, otherwise Lord Cobham, was mar- 
tyred for his religion by Henry the Fourth. 
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or Big, a Crown, may be thus derived, as Torque comes 
from torquese, to twist or wreath. Bigels is A. 8. 
for an Arch or Vault. | 

The Bight of Benin is the Bay or Curve of Benin. 
The word is common to most Teutonic languages. So 
also a bight in a rope. 

Bay or Bow-window is a recess curving outwards. 
So Milton, in 11 Penseroso, talks of 


“The high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars, massy proof.” 


Even the familiar word Buying is a derivative of 
Bow. ‘“ With ure bige hebban,’’ (Laws of Alfred, 5,) 
is “to have commerce, or buying and selling, with us.” 
So Conversation means turning to those with whom 
we live, or converse, from the Latin Conversari, “ to 
have to do with others.”’ : 

Blink is the same as blank, or white. Augenblick, 
or eye-blink, is German for “a moment.’”’ The Scotch 
Exile says of the sun in France that 


‘“ He has na the bonny blink 
That he has in my ain countree.”’ 


The word blincan is not only to shine, but. to dazzle 
by brightness. Our word “ Blanche”’ is the same as 
the Italian “ Bianca,’’ and answers to the common 
Welch female name “ Gwen” or “ Gwin,” “ White.” 

Book is literally the bark of the beech-tree, boc, or 
the wood of that tree, used by the Northern nations 
for their books, or runes. So Liber in Latin means 
tree-bark, and Bible in Greek means a roll or volume 
made of the biblos or papyrus, paper rush. Many 
remains of this material are deaak in all Egyptian 
mummies. Some, however, refer Book to the universal 
biigen, or bogan, to bow or bend, as ancient books 
bore the form of rolls or volumes. The Jews still 
keep up this custom in copying their Scriptures, and 
are therefore, like the ancients, obliged to use two 
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hands, while engaged in reading. Boc-fel, or book- 
skin, was the A.S. term for parchment, itself derived 
from the library at Pergamos, in Asia Minor. A 
archment re-written was called Palimpsest (7.e. rub- 
bed again), and many valuable classic writings have 
under the monkish tales with which 
the half-effaced Latin or Greek was covered. Bock- 
read was vermilion, as that colour was greatly used in 
4 _ illuminating the manuscripts which employed the 
leisure of the monk. Boc-leden was the classic 
ae written language of the Romans, as differing from the 
. corrupt Low Latin spoken by Italians in the Saxon 
a4 days. Bacon, a Beaker, or drinking-cup, is also— 
ay said to be derived from the Beech, as le ae from 
— | the maple-tree. Bacon is an ally of Book: the Beech- 
vy tree fed not only the mind of the Saxon Witena, or 
learned men, but the bodies of the swine that fattened 
on its Mast under the woods that once overran all 


England. 
E. R. P. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF FAITH. 


a 5 pron hy one of my visits to the sea, being a great 
invalid, I was accustomed to recline on the sands, 
and often spent hours there reading and working. On 
at the Sabbath, not being able to go to the house of God, 
ca I generally selected a retired spot, and if any people 
as ame in my way, | gave them a tract or a little book. 
_ Qhe fine evening I saw a group of children at a short 
distance ; they were not near enough to hear my voice, 
‘but I beckoned to them, and held up a few hymns, 
_ printed on separate papers. They soon saw them, 
and began to talk amongst themselves whether they 
should venture to come or not. I beckoned again, 
and smiled at them, still they hung back. Qne tried 
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to persuade another, and some of them held down their 
heads and laughed. 
_ At length one little child venient by slow degrees, 
- and came within the sound of my voice.. I spoke to 
her, and told her not to be afraid. I then asked her 
why she had come. She was silent »,- moment, and said, 
you called ‘ Do you think,” I said, 
“TI have anything to give youP’’—‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 
“ Why do you think so ?’’—‘ Because you held some- 
thing? up.’ I then took out the hymn, and read a 
verse or two of it, to see if she understood it. Finding 
she did, I gave her one, with which she ran ea - 
her companions, and the others I shut up in m 
The rest of the children gathered round the little gia 
and tried to take it from her, but she would not give 
it up. They were sorry then they had not come 
also ; she said, “ You had better go now, she is not at 
all unkind, and I think she has more in her bag.’’ 
Whilst this was going on I did not look up; presently 
two elder children approached, and to & copy. 
I asked them whether they went to Sunday-schools ; 
they said “ Yes ;”’ and finding that they were accus- 
tomed to religious instruction, I put a few questions 
to them about the Scriptures and prayer, and the love 
which the Saviour has towards the young. As I went 
on they all came round me, hoping to get a hymn, but 
I told them my bag was shut for t that & time; that they 
should have come at first, whilst I held the papers out. 
“There was only one little girl,’’ I said, “ who 
trusted me; only one who had Bath ; she came all 
alone, and you see she was not disappointed. — It is 
just so with the invitations of Jesus Christ. He 
invites us all to come to him, and he promises to give 
us everlasting life. Some stay away because they de- 
_ the blessing ; some are afraid to venture ; others 
o not like to go alone ; but every one that believes, 
and runs to Christ, is ‘graciously received, and finds 
the promise made good. | 
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“ We must, however, come at once, for the accepted 


‘time will soon be gone. Just as you are disappointed 


w, because my bag is shut, so will every one be 
disappointed who neglects the opportunity of seeking 
Jesus whilst he is to be found, and does not call upon 


him whilst he is near.”’ 

I did not open my bag then, because I wanted to 
impress the minds of the children with the importance 
of coming at once to Jesus; but I told them I would 
give any of them a hymn who came and re eated it to 
me the following Sabbath. Before that day arrived, 
however, I was obliged to leave the neighbourhood, 
and it is very probable the hymns which I left will 
never come into their possession. 

RAMBLER. 
HAVELOCK. 

LJ E is gone. Heaven's will is best: 
Indian turf o’erlies his breast. 

Ghoul in black, nor fool in gold 

Laid him in yon hallow’d mould. 

Guarded to a soldier’s grave 

By the bravest of the brave, 

He hath gain’d a nobler tomb 

Than in o!d cathedral gloom, 

Nobler mourners paid the rite 

Than the crowd that craves a sight, 

England's banners o’er him waved— 

Dead, he keeps the realm he saved. 

Strew not on the hero’s hearse 

Garlands of a herald’s verse : 

Let us hear no words of Fame 

: Sounding loud a deathless name; 

-} Tell us of no vauntful Glory 
Shouting forth her haughty story. 

All life long his homage rose 
To far other shrine than those. 
‘* In Hoe Signo,’’ pale nor dim, 
Lit the battle-field for him. 
. And the prize he sought and won, 
Was the Crown for Duty done.—Punch. 
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between neighbouring nobles, made it unsafe to venture 
far from home. No such thing then as culling ferns on 
Snowdon; but then the good folks cared for nothin 
green, excepting what they called “green meat ;” an 
no such pleasure as stalking deer in Scottish glens,— 
though this ot perhaps scarcely desired, for they 
believed firmly that a nation with blue faces and only 
one eye apiece dwelt in those parts; and, moreover, 
that witches, ghosts, and other undesirable inhabitants, 
were in that region more than commonly plentiful. 
As to reading, that was only fit for monks and 
clerks, and was thought to be somewhat beneath the 
cultivation of the one If a young nobleman could 
wind his horn and carry his hawk fair, it was thought 
best that he should leave learning to the children of 
“meaner folk;’’ but if he did read and write, why 
then let him read and write of Falconry. Accord- 
ingly, King Alfred spent some of his learned leisure 
in writing a treatise on this noble art; and Frederic, 
one of the emperors of Germany, did the same; 


, While some of the ancient Welsh princes thought it 
~» not beneath them to sing the praises of Hawking ; 


and almost every monarch of England, from William 
the Conqueror to Henry the Eighth, tried his hand 
at making laws and decrees affecting his rights and 
privileges as special claimant of all hawks of certain 
species caught by his loving lieges, and appropriator- 
general of all that he could get from “ outlandish 
partes.” 

A fine goshawk, about three hundred years ago, 
has been sold for no less a sum than one hundred 
marks—nearly seventy pounds sterling ; a sum that in 
those days exceeded very much the income of many a 
squire who lived in plenty and was reputed a man of 
substance. Iceland was the great depot from whence 
the finest hawks were brought, and these in the palmy 
days of this sport, were regularly bought by the re- 
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ceiver-general of the kings of Denmark* for three 
pounds each, before they had been tamed or taught. 

Europeans are, however, not alone in their love for 
this amusement. The North American Indians long . 
ago discovered the sagacity and docility of thé hawk ; 
some of them are exceedingly clever in catching and 
teaching the bird, though they fail to keep them during 
the severe winter, having often no animal food for them. 
When this is the case they let them take wing, and, 
as they are hard taskmasters, the birds are more 
bound to them by fear than love, and cannot be lured 
back again. The Chinese alsp have for ages been 
lovers of hawking, but they do not understand the 
pleasure of any game which cayses the least fatigue ; 
accordingly, they teach the hawks to catch butterflies, 
beetles, and other large insects, while they sit looking 
on from their windows. | 

Near Tripoli, in Africa, hawking is often pursued 
more as a trade than a sport. The country abounds 
with Bustards, which swarm on the wide open plains. 
They are somewhat unwieldy birds, the full-grown ° 
specimens being larger than a turkey; but their wings 
are so short that they cannot fly, though they are 
able to run with a speed swifter than that of the 
fleetest greyhound. Bustard coursing is, therefore, a 
favourite occupation in those unenclosed wastes, and 
the hawks are so well trained that they rarely injure 
the game when they have killed ‘it. 

Every species of hawk may be easily trained to 
strike and bring down a bird in the air—the great 
difficulty has been to prevent the creature from tearing 
and devouring the game befdre returning to its 
master. 

Those which are capable of being so instructed were 
called the generous tribe of hawks; these are the Ger- 


* These are the Gerfalcon ( Falco Icelandicus. Faleo gyrfalco). This 
bird has become exceeding rare in Iceland. 
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falcon, the Goshawk, the Sparrow-hawk, the Pere- 
grine-falcon, the Lanner, the Kestrel, and the Merlin— 


this little bird is scarcely larger than a thrush, yet — 


such is her fierceness and power, that she can easily 
kill a partridge or a quail at a single blow. 

The other hawks, called the ignoble races, are such 
as the Kite, the Buzzard, and the Harrier; they are 
characterized as being “two slow, too cowardly, too 
indolent, or too stupid, to be thoroughly trained for 
Faleonry.”’ 


Hawks are now very wild and shy, few of the species _ 


are common; the enclosure of almost all the waste 
lands, and the rootirg up of nearly all the great woods 
where their food lived and harboured, has nearly ex- 
terminated some of the tribes: besides which, as soon as 
hawking began to be disused and guns came into 
favour, as much pains was taken to destroy the hawks 
as formerly to cherish them ; they began to be looked 
on as the sportsman’s rivals, not his assistants, and 
were treated accordingly. 

The common Kite is now never seen in London: 
yet, as late as the reign of Elizabeth, it swarmed in 
the streets of London ; and in the time of Henry the 
Eighth was a more effective scavenger than the wild 
dogs who then scoured the city. In those days the 
offal from butchers’ shops and the refuse of the 
markets were flung under the stalls or into the 
street ; the poulterers and the cooks in private houses 
were not more nice; and, as the kites were protected 


_ by law as recognised benefactors, they flew about 


perfectly fearless among the passengers, sat on the 
eaves like pigeons, and would dispute with each other 
and with the dogs on the outskirts of the greatest 
crowds, 
Happily we can now dispense with these noisy and 
pieturesque scavengers ; they were suddenly starved 
out of London, and as in consequence they naturally 
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devoted themselves to thechading of young partridges, 


pheasants, and ducks, the faftmers and gamekeepers __ 


shot and snared them by thoysands, and nailed them 
to their barn doors, where specimens may even now 
. sometimes seen in company with the raven and 
the jay. poet 

Though hawking was of old so passionately de- 
lighted in as an amusement, it was besides often the | 
only means during the winter of procuring fresh — 
animal food. 
_ Bad drainage of land, and the small area under cul- 
tivation, made grass and other food so scarce, that all 
the meat used even in great households was salted 
down for winter consumption, and in many parts of 
England, even ducks and geese were used in the same 
condition. Fish, excepting on the coast, was also 
salted; and as vegetables were both scarce and coarse, 
and the invaluable potato was not imported, our an- 
cestors found a meal of fresh meat occasionally almost 
indispensable to their health and vigour. 

The art of hawking, therefore, derives some dignity 
from its usefulness, and moreover must not be con- 
sidered as a cruel sport, for the bird killed by the 
trained hawk was dispatched instantly, and suffered 
less pain than if it had been the prey of the same 
creature in a wild condition. | 

It is remarkable that each species of hawk has its 
own particular mode of attacking its prey: the Kes- 
trel invariably attacks the head, decapitates it, and 
devours this before it touches the body. Sparrow- 
hawks, on the contrary, are very cruel, and will wound 
and begin to devour their prey before killing it. 

“The hawk’s object,” says Bishop Stanley, speaking 
of the Iceland Falcon, “is to disable its prey in the 
air and force it to fall to the ground, by the infliction 
of a severe wound; and it is remarkable that well- 
trained hawks aim at the back, and for this curious 
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reason, that the Heron* frequently, indeed, whenever 
it can, on finding the kanek above it and ready to 
pounce down, turns itself on its back, with an inten- 
tion of piercing its assailant through with its long, 
sharp beak; and in ancient pictures of hawking the 
heron is often represented falling with its back down- 
wards, and occasionally with the hawk transfixed by 
its beak in the moment of descent.”’ 

Some kinds of hawks have very curious habits with 
reference to their nests. The Fish-hawk of America, 
‘the same bird which is called the Osprey on the old 
continent, is declared by Professor Wilson to repair 
its nest thoroughly before it leaves the breeding-place, 
and do its best to fortify it against the force of the 
winter winds and the violence of the storms. They 
are sociable birds, and when a young pair is about to 
build a new nest twenty or thirty experienced birds 
will collect, and, after flitting about and holding a noisy 
conference, will select a particular tree, and after it 
has undergone a thorough examination the young 
couple would appear to receive permission to use it 
for their nursery. Certain it is that on that tree a 
nest is shortly built, and ever after the tree is left to 
the undisturbed possession of the young pair of 
fish-hawks and several pairs of their allies, the 
grackles or crow-blackbirds, who are always permitted 
by the peaceable hawks to breed among the outer 
twigs of their own capacious domicile. 

The nest of the Osprey is quite out of the usual 
proportion to the size of the bird: externally it con- 
sists of heavy sticks two or three feet long, and from 
half an inch to an inch and a half in diameter. With 
these a platform is constructed, four or five feet in 
height, and nearly three feet in breadth. After these 
follow masses of sea-weed, pieces of wet turf in large 
quantities, the whole woven together with the stalks of 


§ The Toeland Falcon was chiefly used in Heron hawking. 
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~ Indian corn and millein. This is lined with a quan- 
tity of dry sea-grass, and forms a mass large enough 
to filla cart. Under the desirable eaves and among 
the interstices of this goodly fabric, three or four pairs 
of grackles generally build their nests, and devour with 
humility the rejected skins and half-picked fish-bones 
brought by the lavish Ospreys for their young. In 
return for these doles and this shelter, the grackles 
protect the property and the young of the Osprey 
while they are away fishing, and fly screaming out, 
flapping their wings, and beating and pecking away 
any marauder who comes to look after loose twigs or 
sleepy little ones. It is said that no tree, even the 
strongest and loftiest, survives the honour of bearing 
an Osprey’s nest more than five or six years. Some 
writers ascribe this to the weight of the structure; 
others consider it to be owing to the mass of salt 
materials of which the nest is composed, and which 
rain trickles through, leaving. an incrustation of salt 


on the bark: others, again, declare that the death 


of the tree is owing to the destruction of the leaves, 


for the birds supply their offspring with more fish : 


- than they and their vassals can consume, and then 
cleanse the nest by flinging out quantities of half- 
putrid food, bones, and skins with their feet. Every 

eaf so touched dies; and this, with the fish-oil that 

drips from the nest, is quite sufficient to account for 
the death of the tree. The Osprey is very voracious 


and destructive; she will often bring a fish out of the 


water weighing five or six pounds, but this is nothing 
compared to the loss she causes among the young fry 


or stile with which she is said to regale her young—to 


the number of two or three hundred per day. 


The exceeding rapidity of the Falcon’s flight is 


thought to place it in the foremost rank among winged 
creatures. The Peregrine Falcon has been estimated 
by careful observers to fly at the rate of 150 miles an 
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128 THE LANNER. 
hour, The flight of the Kite, though less rapid, is 
proverbial for its grace and lightness; 1t appears to 
float carelessly, as if lighter than the atmosphere: it 
sweeps upwards in spiral circles, and frequently rises 
to such a height as to be no longer visible; but no 
apparent effort is made, as in the case of the lark, 
whose wings winnow the air incessantly; the Kite 
floats up witha slight and almost imperceptible motion 
of its pinions at distant intervals. Its muscular power 
must, therefore, far exceed that even of the fark, 
while its specific gravity must be less. 

The muscles of a man are of very slight power in 
proportion to those of the feathered tribes; and any 
person may soon be convinced of this by taking up a 
-eommon fan or a child’s kite, and trying merely to 
move it about in his hand,—not at the same rate that 
the rising lark beats his wings, but about three times 
in the second : this, if done at arm’s length, will show 


him how great is the resistance of the air, and how — 


obvious the inability of his muscular strength to pro- 
duce anything like the rapid motion of a wing.* © 
To relate instances of great rapidity of flight, with- 
out describing how the rate is estimated, sometimes 
makes readers incredulous; a few instances are there- 
fore given below. 
An eagle was observed several times, by a naturalist, 
to fly from one peak of the Pyrenees to a distant 
ak in a certain number of seconds; the exact distance 
etween the two being known it was found that the 
bird had been flying at the rate of 140 miles an hour. 
Pigeons are often shot in the northern states of 
America, with fresh coffee-berries in their crops, 80 
entirely unchanged by digestion as to prove that they 
have not been swallowed more than four or five hours. 
The nearest part of the country known to produce 
coilee being some hundreds of miles distant, the flight 


* Bishop Stanley. 
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of the bird is easily calculated, supposing that it flies 
in a straight line, and had not stopped on the way ; two 
circumstances never likely to occur unless the pigeon 


is flying home to its nest. 


WINTER CHARITIES. 


[HE sullen giant is upon us, breathing hoar-frost from 
his nostrils, binding up the streams, and lakes, and 
rivers, in his icy chains—throwing his snowy mantle over 
the bare and lifeless fields—hanging icicles from our house 
eaves, and drawing all manner of fantastic figures upon our 
windows. It is the season of death and sterility; of dark 
dyeary nights and cold, snowy, frosty days: The summer- 
birds have forsaken us, for a sunnier clime and warmer 
skies ; and instead of their thrilling melody, we now hear 
only the dismal moanings of the wind among the leafless 
branches, as if mourning over their death and desolateness: 
while our every footstep falls soft and noiselessly, as if we 
trod with reverential awe the chamber where lie the remains 
of deceased Nature. “4 
Winter! There is beauty in Winter. Stern and sullen 
as he generally is, there is yet an occasional gleam in his 
countenance, as he smiles upon us, in the clear sunlight of 
a frosty morning, when the snow glistens and kles with 
diamond brightness, and crisps beneath the tread,—blinding 
the eyes with excess of brilliancy; and still more, in the 
ale moonlight, when we see as it were an innumerable 
ost of glow-worms, twinkling and sparkling all around. 
How beautifully graceful is the snow-drift, spread out in 
gentle curves and slopes by the road-side, white, and pure, 
and spotless! and the snow flakes, as they fall soft and 
gently from the clouds, how beautiful are they! Yes; even 
in Winter, every one may discern graces innumerable, if he 
would only oe dorth with a pure soul and a clear eye, to 
look for them. 
Winter! What a host of pleasurable recollections does 
thy rough old voice conjure up! It is the time, the holidays 
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of social meetings and friendly gatherings, and feasts. With 
all thy harsh exterior thou surely hast a warm heart; and 
we will try to give thee as friendly a greeting as if thou 
hadst a more polished and gentle exterior; yet it may be 
well to remind thee of the old proverb, that “ Short visits 
make long friends.” 

Winter! How the poor and friendless dread thy ap- 
proach! How they shrink and cower beneath thy icy touch, 
as they cluster around a cheerless hearth, or roam, in scanty 
covering, beneath thy inclement skies! It is the season 
that Heaven sends, for the exercise of benevolence. Ye, on 
whom He has showered down plentifully of the good things 
of this life, in the midst of your social meetings and pleasure 
feasts, think of the destitute, who crouch at your gates In 
tattered penury, or starve at home in sullen wretchedness. 
Give of your abundance, to supply a portion of their wants. 
Stretch forth the brotherly hand of charity. Remember 
that you are but stewards of the gifts of Heaven; feed the 
hungry; clothe the naked; cheer the heart of the discon- 
solate; give free scope to your benevolent nature ; let your 
love flow out to all. If you know any to be vicious, pity 
their wretchedness, while you hate their vice ; relieve their 
wants, while you reprove their iniquity. Speak to them 
kindly; quench not within their souls the small spark of 
humanity that still faintly glimmers there; for the more 
feebly the fire burns, the more gently, if you wish it to 
become bright, and warm, and vigorous, must you fan the 
flame. And thus will you prove that you are really devout 
and religious; for, as has been truly said,— 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


And those who so do will themselves also receive a blessing. 


‘The quality of mercy is not strained : 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the earth beneath. It is twice bless'd— 
it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
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THE NAME. 
[JAST thou a friend or brother, 


Whose name for ever lives, 
Which, pouréd forth as ointment, 
Undying fragrance gives? 
Ah! weep not that so soon 
The dearest names depart, 
Or, like a broken harp-string, 
Make discord in thy heart 


Thou hast one Friend and Brother 
Whose name for ever lives, 

Which, pouréd forth as ointment, 
Undying fragrance gives, 

When other names shall. vanish 
Like mist before the sun, 

The names of kings and conqucrors, 
And the deeds that they have done. 


Oh! wondrous, glorious Name! 
Oh! talisman divine! 

Before it deserts blossom, 
And darkest places shine : 

The tyrant quails and trembles 
Before its lightest breath, 

And the martyr’s blood-red crown 
Becomes a victor-wreath. 


Make it thy spirit’s solace, 
And never from it part; _ 

Bind it upon thy forehead, 
Enshrine it in thy heart. 

When human friendships fail thee, 
Clasp it unto thy breast ; 

Should earthly joys surround thee, 
Encrown it with thy best. 


Where’er thou wanderest, bear it, 
Be it on Afric’s sands, 

Or in the cloudless sunshine 
Of gorgeous eastern lands. 
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THE NAME. 


Whisper it to the breeze, 
And to the tempest’s roar, 
Send forth its magic music 
On ocean and on shore. ‘ 


Beside the dying bed 


Breathe it in murmurs low, 
The dying eye will brighten,. é 
And rapture gild the brow. 
Let little children lisp it 
At morn and dewy eve, 
And maidens in their hymnings 
Its sacred accents weave. 


Carry it to the palace, 
And let them bow the knee, 
The haughty king and noble, 
In meek humility. 
Above the roar of battle 
It thrills like music blest, 
It nerves the arm for conflict, 
And lays the dead to rest. 


But chiefly in thy spirit, 
When passions rise within, 
Speak to thyself in whispers 
The Name that conquers sin ; 
When through the fire thou passest, 
Let it be with thee still, 
And ’midst the raging billows 
Thy soul with comfort fill. 


So shall the Name of Jesus, 
Like ointment pouréd forth, 
Surround with joy and fragrance 
Thy pilgrimage on earth ; 
Be still thy staff and solace 
As thou nearest Jordan’s shore, 


And breathe amongst thy harp-strings 


For ever evermore. 
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HOW THEY KEEP ST. VALENTINE’S 
EVE IN NORWICH. 


[A Norwich Lady has penned the following pleasant and 
truthful description of a Valentine’s Day, which will give 
to many of our young readers a very different idea of this 
festive occasion than that which they have hitherto enter- 
tained, associated as the day is with the silly practice of 
anonymous letter writing. 


OW the 13th of February is greeted by every 
inhabitant of Norwich: for in that old city St. 
Valentine holds an undisputed sway. Indeed he might 
almost be distinguished by the name of the patron 
saint; for, in Norwich, his appearance is ushered 
in with substantial tokens of affection, distributed 
alike to young, middle-aged, and old, of either sex, 
and every rank. Oh! St. Valentine’s Eve is a glo- 
rious time in Norwich. 
First, there are the preparations for it. The shop 
windows remind us, a fortnight before, by their taste- 
ful decorations and repeated announcements of a 
“display of Valentines insid¢.”” The local papers 
abound with invitations to the good people of Norwich, 
in the form of advertisements, to inspect and purchase 
the elegant selection of workboxes, papier maché 
goods, trinkets, and dresses, prepared especially for 
the anniversary of St. Valentine. 
From this period trade becomes brisk, but it is not 
till within a ie or two of the time that the general 


excitement begins. 
Then take your stand at the corner of London 


Street for a few minutes, and watch progress. There 
comes a handsome, good-humoured looking “ Mamma,” 
with her four little girls; sure enough they have each 
some little parcel in their hands; but still they linger 
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' at the toy-shop window, and you overhear that they 
“ must look out something for their baby brother, and 
that they have not bought anything for dear Papa 
yet.’ While this is going on, you hear a rich, mellow 
voice call out to a middled-aged “ Pater Familias,” 
(who passes laden with more small parcels than some 
roare gentlemen would like to carry,) “Ah! how 
d’ye do? Up to your old ways again, buying valen- 
tines for the young folks at home! I must find up 
something for my little ones before the day is out.” 
Now step on a little further. A party of school-girls 
are earnestly gazing into a bookseller’s shop, which 
presents an attractive display of workboxes, desks, 


purses, reticules, &c., and you overhear them con-— 
sulting which would be best to give to Emma, 


which to Jane, and what very pretty thing they can 
send to Mamma, at home. Now comes up a spruce, 
dapper little man, he is certainly an old bachelor, but 
he has caught the Valentine spirit, which is just now 
the prevailing epidemic, and you see him through the 
shop window. looking at some first-rate articles, and 
purchasing the best of them too, which he orders to 

e sent, this evening, to some happy boys and girls, 
who are fortunate enough to call him “ Uncle.” 

As the day wears on, people get more hurried and 
excited ; for on this as on every other occasion, there 
are always some persons late. They rush in and out, 
hoping to be able to execute their commissions before 
dark. So the day glides by. Little children who 
have not much to prepare, but all to anticipate, think 
it will never pass away—mammas who have five or 
six little hearts to make glad, find it hardly long 
enough—but at length it does grow quite dark, and 
the fun commences. | 

Let us first g° into the streets. Did you ever hear 
such continue knockings and ringings at the street 
doors? While ever and anon you are run into by 
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some excited boy as he is rushing down the street, 
after having thrown in his parcel. And when the 
doors are opened, what glimpses you catch of — 
faces, and what a chorus of laughter bursts forth wit 
the glimpse; it makes you long to get inside to see 
how the valentines are received, and what they can 
be that make such glad hearts. Ah, it is not the value 
of the present, nor the costliness of the gift, it is the 
spirit of kindness, which, like a clear atmosphere, 
surrounds the old city on Valentine’s Eve, and ex- 
hilarates the hearts of all its inhabitants. Those are 
the happiest who imbibe the largest share of it, for it — 
bears a close resemblance to that bright halo which 
was around the heavenly host when they proclaimed 
“ Peace on earth, and good will to men.”’ 

Now let us take a peep into one or two of the 
‘“homes.’” Enter where that large parcel is just put 
down at the door. See, the children have caught sight 
of it, and are trying with all their might to drag it 
inside. At last it has found its way into the hall, 
where the little children dance around it with delight, 
for it proves to be a rocking-horse. While they are 
indulging in their ecstasies of joy, we will make our 
way into the large old-fashioned dining-room. For 
this is a “ grandpapa’s”’ house, and on this evening he 
gathers round him as many of his children and grand- 
children as circumstances will permit. The old 
gentleman is seated in a comfortable lounging chair, 
with his face turned towards the lamp, which seems 
to illuminate every wrinkle, and to make his white 
locks look like so much frosted silver. An opened 
parcel lies before him, and from it he has taken a 
pair of gold spectacles (a present from his absent 
youngest child). One daughter stands beside him 
with a paper in her hand, from which she reads aloud, 
while another sits close by, trying to persuade a lovely 
child of two years old to listen to what “ auntie’’ is 
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saying. The old man listens, and his daughter reads 


those beautiful lines so full of filial love, he feels — 


himself grow tremulous, and as if he must do 
something, so he takes up the spectacles, and puts 
them on totry them. Strange to say there is quite 


‘a mist before his eyes; he wipes them and tries again, 


but no, the mist will come. Ah! put them down, 
old man, and let it come, and let it be followed by 
large heavy drops. Those are tears of gratitude and 
joy which the loving remembrance of that absent 
daughter has brought up from the fount of affection, 
which ever lies deep in a father’s heart, Let the tears 
flow at the thought that you still possess the affection 
of that absent child, who is so like her sainted 
nother. 

The children having by this time examined their 
new present, come rushing in to beg grandpapa to go 
into the hall to look at it. One little urchin asks if 
“grandpapa would not like the first ride.’ This, 
however, he declines, and the matter is settled by 
installing little Herbert, the youngest grandson, into 
the privilege, while the admiring group stand by till 
another knock announces a fresh source of happiness. 
Willingly would we stay here the whole evening to 
watch the varied and appropriate gifts received by this 
happy family, whose happiness was soon increased by 
the arrival of the young husbands, and fathers of the 
httle ones. But our object is “ Norwich’? on this 
particular evening, and we must away. 

We turn into one of the widest streets and find 
ourselves constantly passed by parcel-carrying lads, 
who seem to find their destination a little further on. 
We follow them till we come opposite a ladies school. 
The mystery is solved. This is where the parcels 
were going. Listen to the door rapper, and the bursts 
of laughter from the merry inmates every time the 
door is opened. There is one steady-looking woman, 
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whose stock of valentines seems inexhaustible. She 
is constantly coming out of the back gate, fulfilling 
her mission and running in again. That is the old 
servant of the establishment. The young ladies 
during the day intrust her with all the valentines they 
intend sending to their companions or instructress, 
and she in perfect good faith to all, takes care of them 
till the evening, and then throws them jn indiserimi- 
nately, Have we time to enter? Yes, our curiosity 
is wo excited by the sight of that strange massiveslook- 
“ing parcel now taken in, that we must see what it is, 
Mater then, ‘There is quite a lull of silence amongst 
the group, for though the girls evidently, know about 
the parcel, and how it is directed too, yet no one likes 
to be the first to announce its arrival. At length the 
tiniest child is singled out, to knock at the parlour 
door. ‘ Here is a valentine for you, ma’am, shall we 
bring it in?” “ By all means, my dear; I have now 
finished my letters, and was just coming to join in 
your happiness.’’ Permission being. obtained, a few 
sturdy arms soon wheel the huge affair into the 
presence of the instructress. Mrs. Barlee is evidently 
surprised,— I do not wonder at your asking leave 
before introducing such a guest; what can it be?”’ 
With most unwomanly lack of curiosity the young 
girls vanish, leaving it still covered, and they are now 
all clustering together, wondering ‘whether their dear 
governess will like it, and whether it will rest her 
nicely, when she looks so tired; for this parcel was. 
none other than an easy chair, which the girls had 
bought with their own pocket money, and Minnie, the 
cleverest of them, had written some verses to send 
with it, which though the work of Bne head, expressed 
the feelings of every heart, for the law of kindness 
was the electric chain which united the teacher and 

the taught. Before passing on we must steal one glance 


at Mrs. Barlee. A servant has assisted to remove 
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the wrappers, and she is holding Minnie’s verses in 
her hand, ‘Does she like your present, girls?’ 
You would not doubt it could you see her now. That 
refined face upon which are marks of premature age, 
deep thought, sorrow, and care, now assumes a look 
which plainly says, “your love is my reward, and this 
expression of it cheers my heart,’ and this evening 18 
to her as one of those bright spots upon which, among 
the desolations of friendship, we are feign to turn 
back and think. = 

But the knocking continues, the merry laughter 
has been resumed by the teachers and pupils, as one 
goodly parcel after another has been received. Just 
look at that little creature in deep mourning; she 1s 
an orphan, and several times she told her companions 


that she was sure nothing would come for her this 


year, because “papa and mamma were dead.”’ But 
they knew better, though they did not say so. And 
strange to say, little orphan Bessie has had more than 
any one at present. There seems to be always some- 
thing dropping infor her. She did not think she had 
so many kind friends left, and this evening the child 
is happy. | 

Now for Norwich streets again; on and on, we are 
still reminded that it is Valentine’s Eve. We are 
going now to the poorest parts of the city, the 
densely populated lanes. Even here St. Valentine is 
not forgotten. Many a cottage door suddenly opened 
reveals a bright light and a set of little dancing glee- 
ful children. We must get inside one of these. Well, 
let us take a quiet one this time. It is rather a poor 
place, but scrupulously clean. The mother is busily 
employed undressing the baby, at the same time tell- 
ing three or four little children who cluster round her, 
that, “ of course they don’t expect ‘nothing’ to-night!”’ 
“Who do they think would ever send them any- 
thing?” These words fell with such weight upon 
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one meek-looking little child, that he immediately . 
took to his little three-legged stool, droobped his head 
upon his breast, and seemed to think that he had been 
very presumptuous to expect anything. The two 
elder ones were not so easily cowed, but only jostled 
each other’s elbows, saying, “that all the years they 
had lived they had never been without ‘ Walentines,’ 
and they didn’t expect they were going to begin now.” 
Next they wondered where Jacob could be, he was 
generally home earlier. Their wonderings were sud- 
denly put a stop to, by a tremendous knock at the 
door, followed by a large paper bag full of apples and 
nuts. The bag ‘bursting, added greatly to the éclat - 
of the proceeding, which called forth shouts of joy; 
and though little Jemmy did get knocked off his 
stool in the scramble, still he “got a valentine,’’ so 
never mind, | 

There was something so irresistibly mirthful in the 
knock, that we must step out to look at its author. 
There he stands at the corner, near the lamp-post ; 
the veritable “ brother Jacob,’’ whom his mother has 
commissioned to act as her steward in the distribution 
of her little presents. Besides which, Jacob has a 
few things bought with his own earnings, which he 
means to throw in; for be it known, that that rough 
duffel coat of little Jacob’s encloses a very large heart ; 


and ‘the nice bright cap-ribbon, which he has in his 


pocket for his mother, seems to make his fingers 
tingle with delight as he dives down after it. Jacob 


could not now answer any advertisement for a single 


man without incumbrances, for he is a complete little 
parcel wagon, every pocket is distended with some- 
thing for somebody, and as Jacob rushes into the 
scene of action and back, he looks more like a turkey- 
cock with his wings full spread than anything else. 
Each time of his return to his old corner, however, 


_ Jacob has decreased in size, though the “funny mus- 
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cles” of his face are still in full play. “ Oh, ain’t 


they happy inside!’ says he, with two or three ecstatic 


hops. ‘1 must have a peep ;’? whereupon he glides 
softly to the shutters, and returns to his old post, 
fully satisfied with the state of things. “ Mother was 
just looking at the ribbon, and saying ’twas right beau- 
tiful, and father had come in and was wondering who 
had sent it.’ Ah! little Jacob in his small way was 
exemplifying the’beautiful precept, “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

But Valentine’s Eve sinks into night, and we must 
bring our sketch toa close. Would that we could 
introduce you to more of the happiness which this 
season affords, for believe us, the half has not been 
told you. | 

There are some of our old English customs which 
are essentially bad; others which are unmeaning, or 
only descriptive of the ignorance and superstition of 
days gone by; these we should like to see abolished 
as soon as possible; but the custom of keeping Valen- 
tine’s Eve, by sending little tokens of remembrance to 
those we love, we wish to see followed through the 
length and breadth of our land. May we not call it 
good, in every sense of the word? There is so much 
in this selfish, practical world, caleulated to stifle the 
spirit of charity within us, that unless we have now 
and then some special season for rekindling the flame 
and making it burn afresh, it is apt to expire alto- 
gether. Such a season Valentine’s Eve affords—hence 
it is good. Then it makes us feel younger for the time 


being; and as youthful affections are the freshest, and 


youthful love the purest, whatever enables us to 
return to them, even for a short time, must be good. 
Again, it calls forth the better part of our nature. 


sweet to be remembered ’’—“’Tis sweet to re- 


member others.’”’ Say, shall the scenes we have de- 
scribed be enacted, and the actors themselves not be 
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the better forthem? No. We canimagine that the 
angel of night, in hovering over the old city after 
Valentine’s Eve, might love to linger over the peace- 
ful countenances of some who are wout to look haggard 
and careworn. 

There is the old Grandfather sleeping quietly; a 
smile passes over his face, for an angel, she who was 
wont to be his guardian angel, is whispering with mm ; 
it is of by-gone days she reminds him; when they 
were young together, and when each Valentine’s Eve 


—earried a love token the one from the other. And so. 


the old man, in his dreams, lives the happy past over 
again, and his ministering angel delights to minister 
to him in this. 

The wearied self-denying governess sleeps this 


night with soothed brow; angel forms of those whom 


she has trained on earth, commune with her, and bid 
her take her earthly reward in the loving hearts 
around her, and anticipate her heavenly reward in 


being ‘welcomed there by those who, through her 


efforts and example, are already perfected. 

The little orphan, Bessie, sleeps; she has placed all 
her presents about her pillow, and the child dreams 
she is at home, on papa’s knee, showing them all to 
him and mamma. Thank St. Valentine for this bright 
dream ; though only a dream, it is worth something to 
the child, for it recalls those scenes which should 
never be efiaced from her memory. | | 

And Jacob’s little brothers and sisters, as the angel 
passes, they too, 8 with their various quaint little 
toys and apples beside them. And Jacob sleeps, and 
is dreaming that he is a man, and has been working 


very hard till he has become quite rich, and he is at 


this moment puzzled to know what he can get good 
enqigh for his mother’s valentine; and shall not that 
dream have a good influence on little Jacob's industry 
to-morrow 
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The mother sleeps not. Thoughts and affections 
which can only find a place in a mother’s heart, come 
welling up as she remembers her little children’s even- 
ing of happiness; and when she thinks of her dutiful, 
loving boy, Jacob, the thoughts frame themselves into 
gratitude to God for such a child, and a prayer that a 
youth so fair with blossoms, may mellow into a man- 
hood full of good fruits; and though the angel of 
night finds the mother wakeful, she is still the happier 
for Valentine’s Eve! 


THE SUNDAY EXCURSION. 


] ATE one Saturday night, two apprentices, who shared 

4 a bedroom between them, had thrown themselves upon 
their beds in utter weariness and exhaustion. They had 
had a long and trying weck’s work in a, wholesale grocery 
house in London; and this Saturday night in particular, 
long after the shutters had been closed, they had been 
occupied in arranging the goods and leaving the shop 
ready for Monday’s business. When they arrived at their 
room, which was at the very top of the house, and up 
several long flights of stairs, they were so worn out that 


they could only utter an exclamation of languor, and, 


dressed as they were, threw themselves on their beds. One 
of them was soon fast asleep; but the other, after a few 


-moments’ repose, hastily rose, and going to his trunk he 


took out a small bible, and, wearied as he was, began to 
read its sacred contents. He then knelt down by his bed- 
side, and in earnest prayer lifted up his heart to Him in 
whom is rest for the weary and heavy-laden, and who 
neither slumbeérs nor sleeps. The delight he experienced 
in prayer, and the anticipation of the approaching Sab- 
bath’s holy calm, had the effect of removing, in a great 
measure, the sense of languor which a few moments before 
had so' painfully oppressed him. He rose from his knees 
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refreshed, and his head scarcely touched the welcome 
pillow before he was in a soft and quiet slumber. His 
companion also slept on through the night, but the cold 
grey dawn of a May morning awoke him with a start. 
Shivering with cold, and with a sense of fear possessing 
him which made him tremble still more, he undresse 
himself and betook himself to bed; but sleep refused to 
visit his eyes again, and he lay tossing feverishly from side 
to side until his watch told him that it was time to rise. 
Jumping on the floor with an oath, he called to his fellow- 
apprentice, “ Are you going to sleep all day? Get up, and 
come along with me.” “ And where are you going to this 
morning, Watson ?” asked the other, waking up and 
putting on his Sunday attire. “ Oh, I am going with two 
or three fellows in a dog-cart down to E— this morn- 
ing; we shall spend the day there, and come home in 
lorious trim in the evening. Come along.” “ You know 
never go anywhere but to a place of worship on the. 


Sunday, Watson,” said his companion, kindly but firmly. 


* Well, Williams,” said Watson, “I'have met with a good 
number of fellows in my time, but’ never one so silly as 
you. Here _ have been glued to the shop all the week, 
and now, when you might have a day’s recreation, you 
won't take it.” “I shall have more enjoyment, and find a 
better recreation, as you call it, in the house of God than in 
breaking the Sabbath. Do not go out to-day, Watson; 
come with me!” Watson burst into a loud laugh of 
derision as he said, “ No, thank you, old Methodist.” By | 
this time they were both dressed, and their appearance 
presented a striking contrast. They were both about 
eighteen years old, and Williams had scarcely cast aside his 
youth’s attire; but Watson was dressed in the very height 
of fashion, and this morning especially he had bestowed more 
than usual pains upon his person. The face of Williams 
had not yet lost all traces of the healthy country fields in 
which his boyhood had been spent; while Watson looked 
prematurely old, and carried in his countenance the stam 

of dissipation. Finding his remonstrance of no aval, 
Williams in silence began to read his Bible; while his 
companion, giving a finishing touch to his appearance, 
went down stairs humming the air of a popular song. 
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Leaving the former to his devotions and tranquil Sabbath, 
we shall pursue the route of the latter as with a jaun 

step he proceeded to the spot where he was to meet his 
angonly companions, They were already waiting for him, 
and greeted him with a torrent of blasphemous expressions 

for being behind his time. They walked on together to the 
stables. where they had hired the conveyance which was to 


bear them to the scene of their unhallowed amusements, 


priding themselves upon the fact that theirs would be 


about the best turn-out on the road. But when they — 
arrived they found that the vehicle they wanted was 


already engaged, and that only a very poor conveyance 
was at their service. It was in vain that they vented their 
indignation in the most violent terms; if they did not take 
that, they would very soon have none, the ostler said, and 
the morning now being tolerably advanced, for the church 
bells were ringing, they set off for E———-. With very 
little state or show they left town, and it was some time 
before ay recovered their good humour, ‘They then 
began insulting quiet church-going passengers, and as they 
approached the country filled the air with boisterous 
songs. They passed by village churches and chapels in 
which the tay of God were sweetly ascending, but with 
emy they shouted their songs through the ve 

doors of the sanctuary. The poor horse, wearied out with 
his six days’ labour, could only proceed at a slow rate, 
although most inhumanly goaded both with whip and 
handle, and ope, with sweat, and scarcely able to put one 
foot before the other, he at length fairly stopped, It was 
in vain that they lashed him in the fiercest manner; the 
poor dumb creature quivered at every blow, but did not move 
a single step, Exasperated beyond measure they alighted, 
and leavin; one of their number in charge of the vehicle, 
his companions set off for the nearest inn 

n ostier. When they returned the beast was 
dead ! “Weill, this is a nice piece of ialoeticne. certainly,” 
said Watson bitterly, as the expense of the journey, now 
that they had killed the horse, presented itself. before his 
mind, while an wa Beg rang in his ears, “ It is the 
only enjoyment the Sabbath-breaker deserves!” Silencing 


the warning, however, Watson proposed to his companions 
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that they should sell the carcass to the ostler, who had 
offered them a small sum for it; and the bargain bein 
completed, they proceeded, much to the amusement o 
passers-by, to drag the chaise up to the inn-door. The 
afternoon, even to the Sabbath-breakers, proved a dreary 
yeriod. With all their professions of going from London 
in order to get a little fresh air, they spent their time for the 
most part in a small room which was filled with the odours 
of tobacco-smoke. Drinking, smoking, quarrelling, gam- 
bling, and playing at skittles filled ba the time, and when 
the shadows of evening began to fall, they were poor in 
purse and miserable in heart. By dint of offering twice as 
much as on ordinary occasions they succeeded in hiring 
another horse from the landlord of the inn to take them 
home, the latter making it a condition that one of his men 
should accompany them to drive. And this was the termi- 
nation of their Sunday excursion, with the exception of 
one event which we shall presently mention. Meanwhile. 
Watson’s fellow-apprentice Williams: had been oving 
himself in the courts of the Lord’s house, and 
able to say with the Psalmist, “A day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of my God than dwell in the tents of wickedness.”’ 
The services of the sanctuary had sweetly soothed and com- 
_forted his spirit, and the inward happiness he enjoyed 
diffused itself through his wearied body i and, now that he 
was resting in his room at night with his Bible open before 
him, he felt far more ready for the week’s engagement than 
if he had been spending the day in the haunts of the Sab- 
bath-breaker. He was about to retire to rest when he heard 
a low tap at the door, and upon opening it he met the night 
- watchman of the establishment, who put a scrap cf paper 
into his hand upon which was written, “I am badly hurt, 
and am at the L——- Hospital. Come and see me in the 
morning.” It was Watson’s handwriting! Very anxious 
as to his fate, he went gently to the foreman’s room, and 
_ told him of the circumstance, The foreman said, bluntly, 
“He deserves no pity; it serves the conceited fellow mght 
whatever has happened to him.” However, upon the 
solicitation of Williams, for whom he had a great respect, the 
foreman promised to let him in when he came back, and in 
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great haste the young man started for the hospital. When 
he arrived there and had stated his business he was shown 
into the casualty ward, and there he saw Watson one mass 
of wounds and bruises. His head was bandaged up, and a 
deep wound was visible in his cheek. His leg and his 
arm were broken, and he was altogether so shaken that the 
surgeon feared fatal consequences would ensue. Returning 
home at night quite intoxicated, he had fallen out of the 
chaise, and it was a miracle that he had not been kiiled on 
the spot! He was taken to the hospital, where he had just 
strength enough to scrawl a line to Williams to tell him of 
his fate, and then became insensible. Deeply moved, his 
companion left him to the care of the nurse who was in 
attendance, and returned home to make known the acci- 
dent which had befallen him. His fate excited but little 
interest in the house, for his manners and selfish disposition 
had inspired very general disgust. He remained in the 
hospital for more than two months without any member of 
the establishment visiting him save his pious fellow- 
apprentice. He endured the most excruciating agony, and 
his life was only spared by the amputation of his right 
arm. When at length he was pronounced fit to leave the 
hospital, he presented only the wreck of his former appear- 
ance, and was of course unable to resume his duties in the 
shop. He was obliged to go back to his widowed mother, 
who had spent nearly all her living in settling him, as she 


thought, in a respectable position for life. And this was 
the sad finish of the Sunday Excursion. 


SHIPS BEFORE THE LEVIATHAN. 


'P\HE antiquity of naval architecture is proved in the 
+. oldest and most authentic of all records. Now, 
it is not to be supposed that the structure and use of 


‘ the ark would be soon forgotten by the descendants 


of those who were preserved by it from the devouring 
flood. Vast and wonderful as the vessel was, it de- 
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monstrated the practicability of transporting persons 
and goods from one shore to another. If, therefore, 
necessity be the mother of invention, the means by 
which the world had been repeopled could not fail to 
be remembered with veneration, and consequently to 
be made an object of imitation, under all circumstances 
where the adoption of it as a model became expedient. 

That such was the case is put beyond all doubt, by 
the religious honours paid to the ark among different 
nations, widely separated from, and having no inter- 
course with each other. Some of these were accus- 
tomed to carry about small navicular shrines, and even 
to build their temples in the form of ships. Diodorus | 
Siculus says, that the Egyptian king Sesostris con- 
structed a vessel which was two hundred and eighty © 
cubits in length; that it was made of cedar, and 
covered with plates of gold and silver. 

This extraordinary and magnificent structure could 
not have been intended for a maritime purpose, as the 
situation in which it stood wags the inland district of 
the Thebais, so named from Zhebah, the ark. What 
is very remarkable, there are yet the ruins of a similar 
temple still existing near Dundalk, in Ireland. Its 
form is that of a mutilated galley, and such is the 
appellation by which it is distinguished among the 
Irish to this day. | 

The reverence for the ark must have extended its 
practical use on the element which it may be said to 
have commanded. Accordingly, we read that “ the 
posterity of Japhet divided among themselves the 
isles of the Gentiles, every one after his tongue, after 
their families, in their nations,’ Gen. x. 5. Now, his 
colonization could not have been accomplished, how- 
ever near the islands might be to each other, without 
vessels, and some skill in the management and direc- 
tion of them, in the day by oars or sails, and in the 
night by observation of the stars. Thus far, the ear- 
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— liest existing history of those ages enables us to trace 


the origin of navigation; but of long voyages we meet 


with no account to be relied on, either as to time or 


object, till about the reign of Solomon. Here, how- 
ever, poetry and fable, when cautiously trusted, may 


serve to enliven the inquiry, if not to supply the 
defect of evidence. 


Among the legends of classical antiquity, one of the 
most famous is that of the Argonauticexpedition. The 
object of this enterprise was to recover from A¢etes, 
king of Colchis, the Golden Fleece, which Phrixus had 
consecrated to Mars, after sacrificing to the deity the 
ram that had conveyed him across the Hellespont, to 
avoid the wrath of Ino. Pelias, king of Ioleus, fearing 
that his relative Jason would supplant him in the 
government, commanded him to sail to Colehis, and 
bring from thence the fleece, which was under the care 


‘of a dragon that never slept. Thus commissioned, 


Jason employed Argus, the son of Phrixus, to build a 
ship, which was named from him the Argo. Every- 
thing being completed, the two adventurers, accom- 
panied by some of the most intrepid Grecian youths, 
departed with a fair wind from: Pagase. Previous to 


embarkation, however, Chiron, a famous astronomer, 


was consulted, who gave the heroes proper instructions 


for their guidance, and at the same time, with his — 


daughter Eippo, framed for their use a sphere ; but the 
credit of this invention is given by some writers to 
Musewus. On this sphere, which was the first ever 
constructed, the stars were formed into asterisms, that 


the Argonauts on inspection might with certainty 


direct their course in this perilous voyage. At the 


rising of the Pleiades, in obedience to the counsel of | 


Chiron, the adventurers set sail; but with respect to 
the route they took, either in going or returning, the 
ancients who have written the history differ greatly. 
The general account makes them coast along the shore 
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of Macedonia to Thrace, and thence to the Bosphorus, 
Here were two rocks, called the Cyanean and the: 
Sympligades, which dashed against each other with 
such violence as to render it nearly impossible for the 
smallest vessel to pass between them. In this exigency 
the vovyagers let loose a dove, which flew with such 
rapidity, that the feathers of its tail alone were brushed 
by the collison of the rocks. Encouraged by this, the 
Argonauts entered the passage, and cleared it with 
little damage. 3 

On their arrival at Colchis, they demanded theGolden 
Fleece, which A%etes refused, unless Jason would 
undertake to tame tothe plough certain brazen-hoofed 
fiery bulls, and to sow the ground with the remaining 
teeth of the serpent slain by Cadmus at Thebes. Such 
were the conditions required by Aetes, and accepted by 
Jason, who, with the help of Media, daughter of the 
king of Colchis, subdued the bulls, escaped the fury 
of the armed men generated by the teeth of the ser- 
pent, and, having laid asleep the guardian dragon, suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the prize, together with the 
princess, 

Metes, enraged at the loss of the fleece and his 
daughter, pursued the Argonauts, who, however, 
escaped, by taking a circuitous route; and on their 
return: home, consecrated theiriship to Neptune. 3 

Though this relation is palpably mythological 
throughout, many writers, both ancient and modern, 
have treated it as historic truth; and some men, of the 
first repute for science, have endeavoured to ascertain, 
by calculation, when the expedition actually took place. 
Petavius fixed its date in the year 1226 before Christ ; 
while Newton brought it down to the year 937, that 
is, about twenty-five years after the death of Solomon. 
On this visionary basis, our illustrious philosopher even | 
formed a system of chronology, to support which he 
took infinite pains, by bringing together all the lights 
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that could be obtained from the oldest Greek writers, 
and the scattered fragments relating to the Argonauts, 
that were preserved by different compilers. His prin- 
cipal authority is the unknown author of a work called 
“ Gigantimachia,” quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus. 
From such a doubtful source did Sir Isaac draw what 
has been termed his astronomical argument. 

Next, it is assumed by Newton, that Chiron, the 
oracle of the Argonauts, was a practical astronomer, 
and either invented the sphere, or was at least the first 
that disposed the stars into constellations, which he 
performed for the use of the Argonauts, who were to 
sail by night. Newton next supposes that Chiron 
placed his colures so as to pass through the middle of 
the signs Cancer and Capricorn, over the back of 
Aries, and through Chele. In the same hypothetic 
strain, the great calculator takes it for granted that 
the precession of the equinoxes was unknown in the 
time of Eudoxus; and that, therefore, when he made 
the colures pass through the middle of the signs, as 
Hipparehus says he did, it was no more than suppos- 
ing that they continued in the same place where they 
had been originally fixed by Chiron. The conclusion 
of the argument is, that, as the equinox retrogrades 
fifty seconds in a year, and one degree in seventy-two 
years, therefore, by counting back from the beginning 
of 1690, when the star called Prima Arietis was in 
Aries twenty-eight degrees, fifty-one minutes, it will 
place the Argonautic voyage in the period assigned for 
it ; that is, within one thousand years of the Christian 
era. 
Notwithstanding the labour bestowed upon this in- 
genious scheme, neither the ealeulations themselves, 
nor the high reputation of the illustrious author, could 
keep it up. The foundation was sandy, and every prop 
affixed to support the hypothesis, tottered and fell with 
it to the ground. The passage from Clemens Alex- 
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andrinus, on which so much stress is laid, mentions 
vows and propitiatory sacrifices, in connexion with the 
oxnpara odvyrov, Which Chiron and his gifted daughter 
Ilippo provided: whence it 1s evident, that instead of 
planispheres, the Argonauts received horoscopes or 
astrological configurations, to encourage them in their 
enterprise ; and that nothing else could be meant b 
the historians and poets, who have celebrated this ad- 
venture. Thus the inference from science is demolished 
at a stroke; and the rest of the history is doomed to 
a similar fate. The whole tale, in wert is only a 
poetic and highly coloured allegory, or mythos of the 
renewal of the world by means of the ark, the safety of 
which was augured in’ the mission of the dove. 

But fictitious as the story of this voyage is, in its 
details it shows the early practice of building and 
navigating ships: for all fabulous representations are 
drawn from things and customs in familiar use and 
observation. 

Another poetic evidence to the same effect we have 
in the [had and Odyssey. It is beside the present 
purpose to enter into the history of Homer, or the 
question so much agitated, of the reality of the Trojan 
war. It is sufficient for the object of this Inquiry 
that two of the oldest poems extant are full and accu- 
rate in the description of shipping, and the art of 
practical seamanship. If Homer had not been tho- 
roughly acquainted with nautical affairs, he could never 
have given such exquisitely painted pictures as he has 
done; particularly in the adventures of Ulysses, which _ 
the learned Bryant conceives, with great reason, to be 
a veiled history of the poet’s own adventures. What, 
for instance, can be finer than the following representa- 
tion of the hero when struggling with the waves :— 


© Just as he spoke, a mighty wave, wide-spread, 
Rose high behind, and burst upon his head. 
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He felt his raft whirl’d round, of winds the play, 

And from the helm he grasp’d was borne away ; 
~ Rent was the mast, and in the middle fail’d, _ 

A whirlwind wild o'er all the sea prevail’d ; 

A fierce impetuous hurricane combined 

Of every stormy gust and lawless wind.” 


The Phenicians, as they were called by the Greeks, 
but Canaanites, or merchants, in Scriptural Janguage, 
were certainly the first who discovered the art of 
navigating vessels. Their situation on the coasts of 


Syria was peculiarly favourable to commercial pursuits; — 


and Sidon, which was originally their capital, held the 
entire sovereignty of the Mediterranean Sea, till sup- 
planted by its own colony of Tyre. The flourishing 


state of Sidon soon drew thither numerous emigrants, | 


many of whom became settlers there; but the terri- 
tory being small, it was found necessary to dismiss 


some of the new inhabitants, and to establish them in 


other places. Their first settlements were in the isles 
of Cyprus and Rhodes. Afterwards they passed suc- 
cessively into Greece, Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. For 
a long time their maritime expeditions were confined 
within the limits of the Mediterranean, but at length 
they ventured to pass the Pillars of Hercules, or the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; and, being attracted by the con- 
venience of the Isle of Cadiz for trade, they took pos- 
session of it, and there founded a city, which became 
the principal emporium of their western commerce. 
That, among other countries, the adventurous Phe- 
nicians visited Britain, is a fact too well established to 
require any laboured argument. But at what period 
this intercourse began, is not so easy to determine. 
Some antiquaries have given it no earlier a date than 
the fifth or sixth century before the Christian era. 
This, however, is set aside by the historic fact, that, 
in the time of Solomon, tin was brought in great 


quantities to Jerusalem. We learn also from Homer 
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that the use of this metal, which he calls Kacosrepos, 
was familiar among the Greeks before the Trojan war, 
for he mentions it more than once in his description 


of the shield of Achilles. ; 


But, common as tin was, the country that produced 
it remained concealed even from the Greeks for man 
years; and all they knew of the matter was, that it 
came from certain remote islands which were called 
the Cassiterides. This ignorance was owing to the 
extreme caution observed by the Phenicians in the 
management of their commercial concerns ; of which 
reserve Strabo relates a remarkable instance. The 
master of a Phenician ship, perceiving that his course 
was tracked by a Roman vessel, eM his own 
ashore, to prevent the trade in which he was engaged 
from being discovered. The enterprising Romans, 
however, succeeded afterwards in gaining a share of 
this valuable traffic; and having opened an intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the Cassiterides, taught them 
to improve their resources by working the mines to a 
greater depth, and carrying the produce to the conti- 
nent, instead of selling it to foreign merchants. 

The Cassiterides are commonly supposed to have 
been the Scilly Islands, which Strabo says were no 
more than ten in number; though in fact they now 
consist of one hundred and forty. ake 

Now, though we may admit that some or other of 
this cluster constituted the first objects of Phenician 
curtosity and enterprise, it is not to be supposed that 


a people so active and intelligent as they were, should 


neglect to visit the opposite shore, or mainland of 
Cornwall. ‘There, and all along the line of coast to 
Plymouth Sound, they must have found many capa- 
cious harbours, far more convenient for their commer- | 
cial purposes than any of the adjacent islands. Fal- 
nfouth, in particular, could not have escaped the ob- 
servation of these experienced navigators ; and that 
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port was, beyond all question, the great depdt to which 
the natives carried their tin and other commodities, 
which they disposed of, for money, or in barter, to the 
foreign traders, 

From a connexion like this, first with the Pheni- 
cians, and next with the Greeks and Romans, the 
western Britons, or Danmonii, must have acquired the 
knowledge of many useful arts, and, among the rest, 
those which related to navigation. When Cesar landed 
on the coast of Kent, he found no other vessels in use 
there, than boats of wicker-work, made of osiers, and 
covered with skins, whence they had the name of 
coracles. Such continues to be the structure, and such 
also is the appellation of the fishing-boats on the rivers 
in Wales at this day. : 

Now, a traveller that should witness one or two of 
these simple vehicles on the Wye, or the Towy, and 
thence infer that the people had no craft of a superior 
description for a maritime purpose, would reason just 
as correctly as those writers do, who, upon the autho- 
rity of Cesar, conclude that all the Britons were 
without shipping when the Roman legions landed at 
the mouth of the Thames. | 

Whatever caution the Phenicians might think it 
necessary to adopt, to secure the monopoly of the 
trade of Britain to themselves, it was impossible for 
them to hinder the people with whom they traflicked 


from imitating what they admired and perceived to be 


of so much practical utility. Ship-building, therefore, 
though probably in a very limited state, and adapted 
only to the coasting trade, would be the effect of this 
itercourse. It deserves to be noticed, also, that as 
the voyages of the Phenicians were necessarily long. 
their vessels must have stood in need of occasional 
repair, and sometimes in want of new planks, of masts, 
and yards. There is upon record a remarkable cir- 


cuimstance in proof that Britain stood high as a mari- 
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time station long before the settlement of the Romans 
in the island. When Archimedes built that famous 
ship at Syracuse, which Hiero presented to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, they were obliged to procure # main- 
mast from the mountains of Britain. As this was 
more than two centuries prior to the expedition of 
Cesar, it shows in what repute the island stood among 
those powers best qualified to estimate its value and | 
importance for naval purposes. 

But it is time now to follow the Phenicians in 
another direction. Ever in search of new sources of 
gain, they extended their dominion to the western 
coast of Africa, and there founded several settlements, 
from whence they drew immense riches. But the 
most extraordinary circumstance in the history of 
these people, and that which has perplexed all who 
have undertaken to trace the risé and progress of 
nautical science, is the account of their circumnavi- 
gating the African continent, from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean. The circumstance is related by Hero- 
dotus, who, however, calls the truth of the story in 


question, on account of a fact which in reality con- 
firms it. | | 


Certain Phenician voyagers, he says, related, that, 
in sailing round the extremity of southern Africa, they 
witnessed a singular phenomenon, and that their 
shadow, instead of falling to the north, fell in a con- 
trary direction. This appeared so. incredible, and 


contrary to all experience, that, though the father of 


history thought it worth while to record what he had 
heard, he at the same time acknowledges his disbelief 


-of this part of the narration. Yet the very thing 


which he considered as throwing a doubt upon the 
veracity of the relators, is now known toal) mariners. 
Notwithstanding this, some great writers of our own 
country have set the entire story of the Phenician 


_ voyage down as a mere fable. Dr. Robertson, in bis 
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-disquisition on the knowledge which the ancients had 


of India, decides the point summarily, by saying that 


the Phenician vessels were too small for such an 


undertaking; which is a gratuitous assumption, un- 
supported by any authority, and directly opposed by 
all that we learn of the expeditions of those adven- 
turous and enterprising people. 

Dr, Vincent labours the question more like a scholar 
and a man of science, in his * Periplus of the Eryth- 
rean Sea;"’ though he too discredits the account of 
the cireumnavigation of Africa, in any age before the 
discovery of the route to India by Vaseo de Gama. 
The learned dean's general argument is 
tive. “ Had this fleet,’’ he asks, “no difficulties to 
encounter, because we read of none but the want of 
provisions? Can we suppose the Phenicians so supe- 
rior to the Greeks in the art of navigation, as to have 
no dread of passing the greatest promontory in the 
world, when an be and his officers shuddered at 
Mussendon, and dared not attempt Ras-el-had ? Can 
we believe that Phenicians, who had never crossed the 
Indian ocean, were bolder mariners than the Arabians, 
who trusted themselves to the monsoons? And yet 
the Arabians never dared to try the Mozambique cur- 
rent, during their neighbourhood to it for fourteen 
hundred years, when these Phenicians launched into 
it at first sight? To them the terrors of the stormy 
Cape were no barrier, and the promontories on the 


‘western coast of the vast continent no obstacle. Were 


all these, which the Portuguese surmounted only by 
repeated attempts, and by a persevering spirit exerted 
for almost a hundred years, to be passed by Phenicians 
on their first expedition, and in the course of a few 
months? Raise them as we please above Greeks, 
Romans, and Arabians in science, they were doubtless 
inferior in courage to them all. And whatever science 
we allot them, the smallest bark could have been con- 
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ducted by the knowledge of a Portuguese pilot in 
greater safety than the largest vessel ever fitted out of ~ 


iy must be confessed that these objections to the 
Phenician voyage are forcibly put; yet they are all 
answered at once by another question: How could 
Herodotus be told that the Phenician navigators had 
witnessed such a phenomenon as that described, and 
which the historian bimself disbelieved, if nothing of 
the kind had ever been observed? The report could 
not have been fabricated for the purpose of deception; 
and, as to the alleged inferiority of the Phenicians to 


— the Greeks and Arabians in scientific skill and courage, 


it is regugnant to the testimony of all history. In 
short, Dr. Vincent may be answered by himself :— 


“* Great moderation is due,” says he, “in judging all 
writers who speak of a country, in the first instance. 


Things are not false because they are strange ; and an 
example occurs which ought to set rash judgment on 
its guard. Agatharchidas mentions the worm which 
is engendered in the legs, and is wound out by de- 
grees. Plutarch ridicules the assertion, and says it 
never has happened; and never will. In our days every | 
mariner ean vouch the truth of the fact.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


LIFE IN LABRADOR. 


'I\HE earliest efforts of missions to foreign parts 

stand associated with the brave and erp : 
explorations of the Moravians to Labrador. Sainuel © 
Liebisch and William Turner are names honoured 
amongst the brethren; and there is one incident in 
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life of merciful preservations on a foreign shore. 


These distinguished men dwelt in a town talisd ae 


Nain, and upon one occasion resolved upon a journey 
rm the extreme north, one hundred and — 


rom their abode. The usual ao of travel- 
ling in this country is in sledges, drawn by a species 
ag wolf in shape, like that 
be but how! disagreeably. These 

Esquimaux, as the inhabitants 
of this part are called, in greater 
packs, 1 rtion to the affluence of the 


submit to be harnessed for their 


masters, who make them do hard duty for the small 


and if they are not provided with this kind of ‘dog’s 


teat, they leave them to go and seek dead fish or 
muscles the beach. 


when pinched with hunger, will swallow 


work, but are Seabed with little mercy by their | 


quantity of food they allow them. This consists — 
_ Chiefly of offal, old skins, entrails, such of whale 
flesh 2 as are unfit for other use, rotten whale fins, &c.; _ 
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please, and in the m 
driver's call, when they receive some food. Their 
strength even with a hungry stomach, are 
astonishing. In fastening them to the sledge, care is 


tation, the Eaquimaar, alighting; 


almost anything ; and on a journey it is necessary to 


secure the harness within the snow-house over-night, — 
lest, by devouring it, they should render it impossible 
to 


at their night-quarters, and the animals are wnhar- 


nessed, they are left to burrow in the snow where they 
orning are sure to come at their 


taken not to leb them: go abreast. ‘They are tied “by 


separate thongs of seal-skin, of unequal lengths; to a 
horizontal bar on the fore part of the sledge." An old 
knowing dog leads the way; running ten or twenty 


paces ahead, directed by the driver's whip, which is of 

reat length, and can be well mana only — 
Roquimndten! The other dogs follow like a floc of 
heep. If one of them receive @ lash, he generally 


bites his neighbour, and the bite goes round. 


The sledge in which the Missionaries travelled was 
driven by a baptized Esquimaux, called Mark; and; — 


Esquimaux named Joel, his wife and child, and an 


_ Esquimaux sorcerer, called Kassigiak, joined company, 
so that — consisted of seven persons in two 


sledges. All were in good spirits, and appearances — 
being much in their 
Okkak in safety in two or three days. 


your, they hoped to reach 


went with ease at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour. After they had passed the islands in the bay 
of Nain, they kept ata considerable distance from the 


coast, both to gain the smoothest part of the ice, and : 
- to weather the high rocky promontory of Kiglapeit. 


maux, turning m 


at their departure, another sledge, containing an 


‘hetrackover 


the frozen sea was in the best possible order, and 
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tion, as is their general practice ; the result of which 
was, that some hints were thrown out by the strange 
Esquimaux, that it might be better to return. How- 
ever, as the Missionaries saw no reason whatever for 
it, and only suspected that the Esquimaux wished to 
enjoy the company of their friends a little longer, they 

roceeded. After some time, their own Esquimaux 

inted that there was a ground-swell under the ice. It 
was then hardly perceptible, except on lying down, 
and applying the ear close to the ice, when a hollow 
disagreeable grating and roaring noise was heard, as 
if ascending from the abyss. The weather remained 
clear, except towards the east, where a bank of light 
clouds appeared, interspersed with some dark streaks: 
but the wind being strong from the N. W., nothing 
less than a sudden change of weather was expected. 
The sun had now reached its height, and there was 
oe little or no alteration in the appearance of the sky ; 

ut the motion of the sea under the ice had grown 
more perceptible, so as rather to alarm the travellers, 


and they began to think it prudent to keep closer to 


the shore. The ice was traversed in many places, with 


large cracks and fissures, some ‘of which formed 


chasms of one or two feet wide, but as these are not 
uncommon even in its best state, and the dogs easily 
leap over them, the sledge following without danger, 
they are only terrible to new-comers. __ 

As the sun declined towards the west, the wind in- 
creased and rose to a storm, the bank of clouds in the 
east began to ascend, and the dark streaks to put 
themselves in motion against the wind. The snow was 
violently driven about by partial whirlwinds, both on 


_ the ice, and from off the peaks of the high mountains, 


and filled the air. At the same time the ground-swell 
had increased so much, that its effects upon the ice 
became very extraordinary and alarming. The sledges, 
stead of gliding along smoothly upon an even sur- 
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face, sometimes ran with violence after the dogs, and 
shortly after seemed with difficulty to ascend the 


rising hill; for the elasticity of so vast a body of ice, 


of many leagues square, supported by a troubled sea, 
though in some places three or four yards in thickness, 
would, in some degree, occasion an undulatory motion, 
not unlike that of a sheet of paper accommodating 
itself to the surface of a rippling stream. Noises 
were now likewise distinctly heard in many directions, 
like the report of cannon, owing to the bursting of 
the ice at some distance. ) 
The Esquimaux now drove with all haste towards 
the shore, intending to take up their night-quarters 
on the south side of the Nivak. But, as it plainly 
appeared that the ice would break, and disperse in the 
— sea, Mark advised to push forward to the north 
of the Nivak, from whence he hoped the track to 
Okkak might still remain entire. To this proposal the 


company agreed, but when the sledges approached the 


coast, the prospect before them became truly terrific. 
a ice having been broken loose from the rocks, was 
for¢ed up and down, grinding and breaking into a 
thousand pieces against the precipices, with a tre- 
mendous noise, which, added. to the raging of the 
wind, and tha snow driving about in the air, deprived 
the travellers almost of the power of hearing and 
seeing anything distinctly. | 

To make the land at any risk, was now the only 
alternative ; but it was with the atmost difficulty the 
affrighted dogs could be forced: forward, the whole 
body of the ice sinking frequently below the surface 
of the rocks, then rising above it. As the only mo- 
ment to land was that when it gained the level of the 
coast, the attempt was extremely nice and hazardous. 


However, by God’s mercy, it succeeded; both sledges | 
gained the shore, and were drawn up the beach with — 
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The travellers had hardly time to return thanks to - 


God for their safety, when that part of the ice from 
which they had just now made good their landing 
burst asunder, and the water forcing itself from below 
covered and precipitated it into the sea. In an instant, 


as if by a signal given, the whole mass of ice, extend- — 


ing for several miles from the coast, and as far as the 
eye could reach, began to burst, and to be overwhelmed 
by the immense waves. The sight was tremendous, 
and awfully grand; the large fields of ice, raising 
themselves out of the water, striking against each 
other, and plunging into the deep, with a violence not 
to be described, and a noise like the discharge of in- 
numerable batteries of heavy guns. The darkness of 
the night, the roaring of the wind and sea, and the 
dashing of the waves and ice against the rocks, 


filled the travellers with sensations of awe and 


horror, so as almost to deprive them of the power 
of utterance. They stood overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at their miraculous escape, and even the heathen 
Esquimaux expressed gratitude to God for their deli- 
verance. 

The Esquimaux now began to build a snow-house 
about thirty paces from the beach; but before they 
had finished their work the waves reached the place 
where the sledges were drawn up, and they were with 
difficulty saved from being washed into the sea. 

About nine o’clock all of them crept into the snow- 
house, thanking God for this place of refuge; for the 


wind was piercingly cold, and so violent that it re- 
_ quired great strength to be able to stand against it. 


Before they entered this habitation they could not 
help once more turning to the sea, which, being now 
free from ice, they beheld with horror, mingled with 
gratitude for their safety ; the enormous waves driving 
furiously before the wind, like huge mountains, and 
approaching the shore, where, with dreadful noise, 
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they dashed against the rocks, foaming and filling the 
air with the spray. The whole company now got their 
supper, and, having sung an evening hymn in the 
Esquimaux language, lay down to rest about ten 


o'clock. They lay so close, that if any one stirred, 


his neighbours were roused by it. The Esquimaux 
were soon fast asleep, but brother Liebisch could not 


get any rest, partly on account of the dreadful roaring 


of the wind and sea, and partly owing to a sore throat, 
which gave him great pain. Both Missionaries were 
also much engaged in their minds in contemplating 
the dangerous situations into which they had been 
brought; and, amidst all thankfulness for their great 
deliverance from immediate death, they could not but 
ery unto the Lord for his help in the time of need. 
The wakefulness of the Missionaries proved the de- 


liverance of the whole party from sudden destruction. 
About two o’clock in the morning, brother Jaebisch 


perceived some salt water to drop from the roof of the 
snow-house upon his lips. Though rather alarmed on 
tasting the salt, which could not proceed from a com- 
mon spray, he kept quiet till the same —— being 


out to give 
the alarm, on a sudden a tremendous surf broke ae 
to the house, discharging a quantity of water into it; 
a second soon followed, and carfied away the slab of 
snow placed as a door before the entrance. The Mis- 
sioriaries immediately called aloud to the sleeping 
Esquimaux to rise, and quit the place. They jumped 


up in an instant: one of them with a large knife cut 


a passage through the side of ‘the house, and each 
seizing some part. of the baggage, it was thrown out 
upon a higher part of the beach, brother Turner 
assisting the Esquimaux. Brother Liebisch, and the 
woman and child, fled to a neighbouring eminence. 
The latter were wrapped up by the Esquimaux in a 
large skin, and the former took shelter behind a rock ; 


> 
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for it was impossible to stand against the wind, snow, 


and sleet. Scarcely had the company retreated to the 
eminence, when an enormous wave carried away the 
whole house, but nothing of consequence was lost. | 
They now found themselves a second time delivered 
from the most imminent danger of death; but the 
remaining part of the night, before the Esquimaux 
could seek and find another more safe place for a snow- 
house, were hours of great trial to mind and body, and 
filled every one with painful reflections. Before the 
day dawned, the Esquimaux cut a hole into a large 
drift of snow, to screen the woman and child, and the 
two Missionaries. Brother Liebisch, however, could 
not bear the closeness of the air, and was obliged to 
sit down at the entrance, where the Esquimaux covered 
him with skins to keep him warm, as the pain in his 


_ throat was very great. 


As soon as it was light, they built another snow- 
house, and, miserable as such an accommodation is at 
all times, they were glad and thankful to creep into it. 
It was about eight feet square, and six or seven high. 
They now congratulated each other on their deliver- 
ance, but found themselves in a very bad plight. 


The Missionaries had taken but a small stock of © 


rovisions with them, merely sufficient for the short 
journey to Okkak. Joel, his wife and child, and 
Kassigiak, the sorcerer, had nothing at all. The mis- 
sionaries were obliged, therefore, to divide their small 
stock into daily portions, especially as there appeared 
no hopes of soon quitting this place, and reaching any 
dwellings. Only two ways were left for this purpose, 
either to attempt the land passage across the wild and 
unfrequented mountain of Kiglapeit, or to wait for a 
new ice-track over the sea, which it might require 


much time to form. They, therefore, resolved to serve 


out no more than a biscuit and a-half per diem. But 
as this would not by any means satisfy an Esquimaux’s 
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stomach, the missionaries offered to give one of their 
dogs to be killed for them, on condition that, in case 
distress obliged them to resort again to that expedient, -: 
the next dog killed should be one of the Esquimaux’s 


_ team. They replied that they should be glad of it, if 


they had a kettle to boil the flesh in; but, as that was 
not the case, they must continue to suffer hunger, for 
they could not, even yet, eat dog’s flesh in its raw 
state. 

The Missionaries now remained in the snow-house, 
and every day endeavoured to boil so much water over 
their lamp as might serve them for two cups of coffee 
apiece. Through mercy, they were preserved in good 
health, and brother Liebish quite unexpectedly re- 
covered on the first day of his sore throat. The 
Esquimaux also kept up their spirits; and even the 
rough heathen Kassigiak dedeeell that it was proper 
to be thankful that they were alive, adding, that if 
they had remained a very little longer upon the ice 
yesterday, all their bones would have been broken to 


_ pieces in a short time. He had, however, his heels 


frozen, and suffered considerable pain. In the evening, 
the Missionaries sung a hymn with the Esquimaux, 
and continued to do so every morning and evening. 

Towards noon of the 13th, the weather cleared up, 
and the sea was seen, as far as the eye could reach, 
quite free of ice. Mark and Joel went up the hills to 
reconnoitre, but returned with the disagreeable news 
that not a morsel of ice was to be seen, even from 
thence, in any direction, and that it had even been 
forced away from the coast at Nuasornak. They were 
therefore of opinion, that they could do nothing but 
force their way across the mountain of Kiglapeit. 

On the following day, Kassigiak complained much 


' of hunger, probably to obtain from the Missionaries a 


larger portion than the common aHowance. The Mis- 
sionaries represented to him that they had no more 
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themselves, and reproved him for his impatience. 
Whenever the victuals were distributed, he always 
swallowed his portion very greedily, and put out his 
hand for what he saw the Missionaries had left, but 
was easily kept from any further attempt by serious 
reproof. This day the Esquimaux ate an old sack 
made of fish-skin, which proved indeed a dry and 
miserable dish. While they were at this singular meal 
they kept repeating, in a low humming tone, “ You were 
a sack but a little while ago, and now you are food for 
us.”’ Towards evening some flakes of ice were disco- 
vered driving towards the coast, and on the 14th, in 
the morning, the sea was covered with them. But the 
weather was again very stormy, and the Esquimaux 
could not quit the snow-house, which made them ver 

low-spirited and melancholy. Kassigiak 
that 1t would be well to attempt to make good weather, 
by which he meant to practise his art as a sorcerer. 
The missionaries opposed it, and told him that his 
heathenish practices were of no use, but that the 
weather would become favourable as soon as it should 
please God. Kassigiak then asked, whether Jesus 
could make good weather. He was told, that to Jesus 
was given all power in heaven and earth; upon which 
he demanded that he should be applied to. Another 
time he said, “I shall tell my countrymen at Seglek.”’ 
The missionaries replied, “ Tell them, that in the midst 


of this affliction, we placed our only hope and trust in 


Jesus Christ our Saviour, who loves all mankind, and 
has shed his blood to redeem them from eternal misery.” 

On the 15th, the weather continued extremely 
boisterous, and the Esquimaux appeared every now 


and then to sink under disappointment. But they 


possess one good quality, namely, a power of going to 
sleep when they please; and, if need be, they will 
sleep for days ed 


began to eat a filthy old worn-out skin, which had 


nights together. This day they 
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served them for a mattress. In the evening the sky 
became clear, and hope revived in the breasts of all. 
Mark and Joel went out to reconnoitre, and brought 
word that the ice had acquired a considerable degree 
of solidity, and might soon be fit for use. The poor 
dogs had, meanwhile, fasted for nearly four days; but 
now, in the prospect of a speedy release, the Mission- 
.aries allowed to each a few morsels of food. The tem- 
perature of the air having been rather mild, it occa- 
sioned a new source of distress; for, by the warm 
-exhalations of the inhabitants, the roof of the snow- 
_ house got to be in a melting state, which occasioned a 
continual dropping, and by degrees made everything 
soaking wet. The Missionaries report that they con- 
sidered this the greatest hardship they had endured, 
for they had not a dry thread about them, nor a dry 
place in which to le down. 

Early on the 16th day, the sky cleared, but the fine 
particles of snow were driven about like clouds. Joel 
and Kassigiak resolved to pursue their journey to 
Okkak, by the way of Nuasornak, and set out with 
the wind and snow full in their faces.. Mark could not 
resolve to proceed further north, because, in his 
opinion, the violence of the wind had driven the ice 
off the coast at Tikkerasuk, so as to render it impos-. 
sible to land; but he thought he might yet proceed to 
the south with safety, and get round Kiglapeit. The 
missionaries endeavoured to persuade him to follow 
the other sledge to Okkak, but it was in vain; and 
they did not feel at liberty to insist upon it, not being 
sufficiently acquainted with the circumstances. Their 
present distress dictated the necessity of venturing | 
something to reach the habitations of men, and yet 
they were rather afraid to pass oyer the newly-frozen 
sea under Kiglapeit, and could not immediately deter- 
imine what to d ; brother Turner, therefore, went 
again with Mark to examine the ice, and both seemed 
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ENGLISH DERIV ATIONS. 


Greek word Eleemosuné, or “ compassion.”” The 
still: the two syllables, and cal] it 
 “Awmous.” In old writers’we find similar mode 
of spelling; as, for instanee, the Tord Thomas 
_ Howard styles Wolsey the king’s. almoner, “ Myn 
own good Master Awlmosner ;” and in the epitaph of 
 @ Sir John Smith, who lived forty years before the 
time of vardinal Wolsey, atid was buried in Great 
‘ord church, Essex, we' read him described in the 
quaint English of the time of Haward IV, 


that. is to say, “profuse in charity, a 
fami, and the if social meeting. 
. Again, in. the time | an old soldier, 
wounded before the 


e would not believe that they could have _ 
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The Scotch, and some English counties, keep up 
more faithfully the old A. 8. pronunciation. The 


Saxons spelt pearl, park, and world, respectively, 


peril, parroc, and wureld. Burns uses the words 


pearl and world as dissyllables occasionally, although 
the English — have reduced them to a shorter _ 
allowance inrhythm. Sir Jerome Horsey (4.D. 1588), . 


ambassador to the court of the Czar, writes home of 


“ perrell and precious stone;’’ and the Low German 


calls the word “ parel | 
The Saxons used On where we generally use the 
vowel A. “ Against’? was once Ongean, or “ opposite.” 
Elfric in his A. S. Grammar says, “Ic stande on 
thes healfe, and thu ongean.” “ i stand on this side, 
and thou opposite.’ Thus “on purpose,” and “a 
purpose,”’ should be alike admissible, and “on ground,” 
and “aground.” “On sleep,’ for “asleep,” was 
common till late in the changes of our tongue. An 
Elizabethan poet lamentably says— 


“Q death, rock me on sleep, 
Abridge my doleful days.” .. . 


“On’’ also signified “in.” Hence we get “Once 
upon a time,’ and Shakspeare’s fine lines, beginning, 
“ As it fell upon a day,” &c. 

Bread and Board are the same, both from the signi- 
fication of broad. Haver-brede is still used by Cum- 
brians for oatcake. The flat shape of the bannocks 
(bunna is A. S. for “a bun’’) or girdle-cakes of the 
Scotch, answering to the damper of the Australian, 
and the broad surface of the board, or table, give an 
easy, though curious, derivation of these seemingly 
unallied words. The Swedes say bride, for table, or 


board. The metathesis, or change of letter, by which 


bread and board are the same word, is very common 
in old Saxon and modern provincial English. The 
Anglo-Saxon said Gers and Gras, alike for “ grass,” 
us the Dane says Karse, for our “cress.” The 
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Hebrew infinitive Gras (to shoot forth), may be the 
origin of both Cress and Grass. Brad or Broad gave 
also a further meaning to the Anglo-Saxon. ‘ Breede ”’ 
is roast meat, broadened or spread before the fire. 
Bred-panna is a frying-pan. ‘‘ Braddens inne pan ” 
is Low Dutch (Plat-Deutsch) for Pancakes, which 


are the best instance we can select of this idea of ex- 


tension. “ Breadth’’ appears to be formed like width, 
height, length, &c., from the third person singular of 
the present indicative. “ Bridegroom’ is a cor- 
ruption of Brydguma, or Bride-man. The Dane‘calls 
him Brudgom, the German Braiitigam. Gum-cyn is 
a poetical word for man-kind. The word, although it 
has expired in modern English, occurs frequently in 
O. E. poetry. 
“ A grisly gom to feed . . . | 
And with him hes good gomes, 


Knightés and Baronés sons.’ 


“Thou art become all too wise a groom,”’ where groom 
(O. G. guma), is “Man.” Butt and bottle, though 
differing so much in capacity, are the same word. 
Byt is A. S. (Frisiac, butte) for a flagon, butt, or 
bottle. ‘On ealde bytta,’’ “into old bottles,’’ occurs 
in Matthew ix. 17 (see remarks on “On.’’) Per- 
haps these were of skin and leather, like those of the 
ancients. The Leather Bottle is still a common sign 
of inns, and black leather tankards, or jacks, still exist 
at the ancient hall of St. Cross, near Winchester. 
Boteler, or Butler, was an honourable office among 
our kings, just as Pharaoh’s chief butler was a person 


of consequence, and Nehemiah, as butler or cup- 


bearer, gave the cup into the king’s hand. The 
office of Taster was a needful and perilous one, 
in the days when kings, like Pharaoh, feared death 
in the cup. Simon Taste-Saveur is the name of the 
bailiff (ballivus) of an old French monastery, about 
the year 1300. 

Dr. Bernard Aldrete in his Spanish Dictionary, 
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A.D. 1674, says “ Borracha’’ is (la que communmente 
llamamos Bota, porque este hacha del cuero), “ that 
which we commonly call Bota, 7. e. Bottle, since it is 
made of leather.” Borrachio afterwards came to 
mean bad wine, and a drunkard. The modern 
Spaniards drink their country-wine out of a pigskin. 
In Pompeii, freseoes are found representing wine 
being stored away in skins. The modern Ministerial 
Budget is probably of the same origin. Water bougets 
were the skins used by the Christian host in passing 
the deserts on their way to the Holy Land.| These 
skins, generally two yoked together, are the devices, 
or heraldic bearings, of many families. Like the 
cockle-shell, or the Palmer's staff, they are thought 
to prove the antiquity of a house, whose ancestors are 
supposed to have joined the crusades, or holy wars, so 
common in the history of our early English kings. 

“ Charwoman ”’ is probably derived from the A. 8. 
verb, carian, “to take care.’’—a woman who takes — 
charge of the house. We find the adjective charg, — 
(cerig) used for cautious, frugal; and in Shakspeare 


_ we find both chary and chars. 


“ The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon.”— Hamlet. 


and— | 
“To do the meanest chars.”— Tempest. 


The Scotch still talk of carking cares, which is tau- 
tology ; a figure in which the Anglo-Saxons delighted, 


as “ever and anon,” “many atime and oft,’’ “ with 


weeping tears,” “kith and kin,” where kith is of the 
same signification (cith) with kin (cynn). 

Checkmate is ror, the Persian Shah-mat, or 
“ The king is dead.” In India, the king at chess is 
called Shah or Padishah, the title of the Turkish 
Sultan. Thequeen is Wuzeer, or Vizier, prime minister. 


The Tower, or Rook, is Rookh. The Italians use 
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Rocea for a Rock and a Castle. Rocca is their word 
for the Rook, or Tower, in the game of scacchi or 
chess. 
The Pawn or Peon, is Peadu, or a Footman. Our 
words path, paddle, paw, and puddle, are all akin to 
the Latin and Greek pes and pous, and to the eastern 
dialects. Pad, in Hindustani, and Pud in provincial 
English, are the same word. In Staffordshire, it is 
common to say “the roads are not yet padded,” after 
a fall of snow. Padnag and Footpad are compounds 
of this eastern word Pad or Foot. 

“To chew the cud,” is also a tautology, as cud in 
A. 8. signifies what is chewed. Kidd is Danish for 
food. Shakspeare has— | 


“To chew the cud of sweet and bitter thought.” 


_ The north country word “Clem,” for “starve,” 
appears to come from the German klemmen, to pinch. 
‘“Ausderklemme helfen,” is to help out of the pinch, or 
difficulty. The clamfish is so called from the tenacity 
with which it cleaves, or sticks to its native rock. 
The word starve is applied by northern counties to 
the effect of cold, where “perished’’ is oftener used 
by southern counties. Starve more literally is “to 
die,” from the A. 8. steorfon (G. sterben) ; “ Stert 
of hungor,”’ (Sax. Chron. 1124) is “ Died of hunger.” 

Cniht-cild is A. S. for a knave-child, a boy. Thus 
we see cniht (knight) once signified a boy, afterwards 
an attendant, as the Latin puer was used both for 
boy and slave, or servant. In the same way the 
(yermans call a boot-jack stiefelknecht, and the ostler, 
or boots, of an inn, hausknecht, or family servant. In 
the monkish lines, recording the passing admiration 
expressed by Canute, while rowing by Ely in his 
barge, we have a 


“ Roweth, enthtes, near the lond, 
And listeneth the Munikes sang ”"— 
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where cnihts are evidently his attendants. The word 
has become as much elevated by lapse of time as earl. 
Eorl (the Norsk Jarl), once signified a farmer or hus- 


‘bandman. So we find (Boeth. Rawlinson, p. 161), 
_“ He on unseyldgum eorla blod his sweord selede,” 


“He sullied his sword with the blood of innocent 
liusbandmen.” 
Arlescote in Warwickshire means, probably, “the 
ploughman’s cottage.” 
Thegn or Thane had no higher derivation than a 
servant, or common soldier. Unterthanig is German 
for our Humble or Obedient. Count or Comes, was 
once a companion, and the envied title of Marshal, 


-Mareschalk or Horseboy. In fact, to find 


“* Beneath the lowest deep a lower deep,” — 


Schalk has changed into Skulk; but Gotschalk, a 


German religious writer, when interpreted, is the same 
as the Irish name Gildea, or Giolla De, Servant of 
God, otherwise corrupted into Culdee, as it appears 
in Moore and Campbell. ‘“ Drudge” appears to be a 
corruption of the diminutive of Gertrude, Triidchen. 
In the Sleswig dialect Driittje, or Drudge, is applied 
to a slatternly maid-servant. As the name is more 
common with the Germans than us, the word became 
generic, and applied to the whole race of hardworked 
handmaids. In Old English, “Jack” became equally 
obnoxious in meaning. Jack-a-napes, or Jack-ape, 
Jack-a-dandy, &c., bear witness to the same causes 
which have turned the pretty name, Gertrude, (Gar- 
treu, entirely true,) into Drudge. We get D for T 
from the Danish and Low Dutch dialects, e. g. “Duck” 
is Low Dutch for the German Tuch or Cloth. We 
also get from the same direction, Twill, from Twelen, 
L.D., for the Flemings were our first weavers, and we 
naturally derive from them the terms of their craft. 
“ Dull’’ with them has the signification of the Ger- 
man Toll, Mad. With us, “dull” by no means goes 
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such lengths in meaning. In the Quickborn of Dr. 
Klaus, we have the Plat-Deutch or Low Dutch hne— 


“ He tanzt mit er as he weer dull ;” 
“ He dances with her as (if) he were mad :” 


in a ballad composed on some village tragedy 

“ Dream ”’ in A. 8., signified Toys; also, musical in- 
struments. “On sealum we ahengon dreamas ure.’’ Ps. 
exxxvi. 2: “ As for our harps, we hanged them up on 
the willow trees,” (or sallows). Joys and dreams will 
always retain their evanescence. | “a | 
_ Dweorg (Dwarf) was the Saxon name for the Norsk 
Dwergi, little men, or Pigmies, believed by the super- | 
stitious Northmen to work in caves at the forge, like 
Vulcan and his satellites, the fabulous smiths of the 
Romans. If propitiated, the Dwarfs could be (as was 
supposed) of essential service to their favourites. So 
Milton talks of “the lubber fiend,’’ who thrashes in 
the night the wheat left out for his task by the farmer, 
who takes good heed to reward him with a bowl of 
cream. 

Doomsday Book should be rather Dom-boc, a book 
of decrees and charters. We apply it to the great 
wt pe made by William the First, on all estates 
held under Ed the Confessor. Dom (or Doom) 
was either a trial or a decree. So Domsek was a tri- 
bunal, Bema; a seat of justice; the Sudr-a-dowlut 
of the Indians. “ Pilatus demede urne Drihten to 
_ deathe,’’ (Orosius, vi. 3), is “ Pilate deemed (or doomed) 
our Lord to death.’’ Kingdom, Freedom, Christendom, 
&c., are compounds of this word, and denote power or 
condition, answering to the German, thum. 

Dizzy or Dazed (A. 8. dysig), was applied by the 
A, Saxons in a much more extended sense. “ Dysige 
men,” “ Dizzy men,” were not only foolish, but erring | 
and blasphemous men. So we find in our Bible, “ The 
Fool hath said in his heart, There is no God” (Ps. xiv. 1). 
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Fool being in Hebrew (Nabal), not so much a foolish, 
asa wicked man. “Thou fool’? (Matt. v. 22), sig- 
nifies “an abandoned, godless wretch,’’ an epithet 
by no means lightly to be applied to a fellow-creature. 
“A man with a muddy head and an unclean heart.” — 
(Clarke.) 

Disc or Dish is akin to the Greek and Latin Diseus, 
a quoit, both being of a rounded form. The Palet 
used by an oil-painter, comes from the French “ pa- 
lette,”’ which means a quoit; the hole for the thumb 
and forefinger in both, and their shape, vouch for this 
origin. The Easel, or frame which artists use to sup- 
port their pictures, comes from the German Esel, an 
Ass. So we talk of a clothes-horse, and of fire-dogs, 
which used to bear up the huge logs, once burnt in 
our old-fashioned halls. 

Ealand is A. S. for Island, as we commonly spell — 
the word. The German Eiland (¢.e. Waterland), is 
another proof of the correct orthography. ‘The mo- 
dern Island is doubtless a corruption of Isle and Land, 
from the Latin Insula, and French He. Hence we 
derive Isolation, Insolation, Separation. Isola (Italian 
for Isle) perhaps gives us the spelling of Jsolation. 

Kostre, a Saxon goddess, whose feast was held in 
April, gives us the derivation of Easter, which is not 
connected with the word East. Austria, is literally 
East-reich, or the eastern kingdom. The Hasterlings 
or Flemings gave us our word Sterling. Being rich 
merchants, they were particular in the goodness of 
the coin they gave and received, and money that had 

ed through their hands was deemed true, or ster- 
ung. We find “ Livres de Esterlin,” specified in old 
manuscripts. So Herebright of Cologne covenants 
with the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul (a.p. 1372), 
to perform certain painting and gilding, for “ xii 
marez d'estlinges.” So Abraham (Gen. xxiii.) 
weighed to Ephron, silver—four hundred shekels, 
current money with the merchant. The shekel (we 
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may remark) comes from the Hebrew shakal “to 
weigh,” like pound from Ponderare. Some derive 
Seale and Shilling from the Hebrew; others, more 
probably, from the A. 8S. Seylan, to scale, or divide. 

“ To egg on,” is “ to edge on,” from the A. 8. Keg, 
edge or sharpness. ‘To eke,’’ comes from the A. 8. 
Ecan, to increase. The English eke, Danish og; 
the German auch, the Latin and Welch ac, and the 
Gaelic agus, all signify ‘‘and”’ or “also,” from the 
igea of augment. ‘‘ Eager,’’ comes from Ecg or Edge, 
as Acer, in Latin, from Acies.. Shakspeare uses it in 
the sense of sharp, biting:— 


“Tt is a nipping and an eager air.” — Hamlet. 


Our Vinegar comes from the French Vin aigre; the 
Saxons called it Ecid, as the modern Germans call 
it Essig, ¢. e. Sour, answering to the Greek term, Oxu. 
So the Saxon called Ink, Black, using an adjective for 
a substantive. The Low Germans say ‘‘ Réd and 
gron blak,’ for Red and Green Ink, by an anomaly 
similar to “a white black bird,”’ or a postboy of some 
seventy years’ experience in the saddle. — 

“ Kavesdropper,” “a listener under windows,”’ 
comes from the A. S. Eaves, or Efes, brim or brink 
(G. ufer). Some prefer as derivation the old French 
Aive for Eau, or Aqua, in Gothic Aha. The river 
Aar, means probably “ Water,’’ as the Welsh Avon, 
or Afon, The eaves of a house, therefore, present a 
compound derivation of brim, or edge, and water, or 
raia-dripping. Shakspeare says— 


“ Under our tents I’ll play the eavesdropper.” 


Earth, Ear, and Earl, are all connected. Erian 
(Latin, Arare), is “to plough,” or “ ear” the ground. 
The Hebrew Aaretz, appears the root of our Earth. 
The earth-apple (A. 8S. Eorth-wppele) of our Saxon | 
ancestors was not the pomme-de-terre (potatoe) of — 
the French, but the cucumber, so called from trailing » 
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along the ground. Pomegranates are “apples of 
Granada,” in Spain. 

Falewe (A. 8. for pale yellow) gives its name to 
= Fallow-Deer, which are of a light colour, opposed to 
ay the deep red or dun of the wild deer, which still are 

rt preserved in the north of Scotland. The Romans 
called the Tiber flavus or fallow coloured; and tra- 

i vellers agree that the colour of that turbid river re- — 
ny sembles that of pea-soup. ple-falluwe is A. 8. for 
Brey, answering to the German apfelgrau. 

| ler, or Dipper of cloth, is in A. S. the same as a 


Baptizer. 

j ohn the Baptist is called Fulluhtere, or the Dipper, 
| the original meaning of the Greek word Baptistés. 
ay The German and Danish tauben, taabe, is alike used 
| | for to dip, and to baptize. In old times it was cus- 
f tomary to use the rite with full. immersion, and not 
q as by us, in modern times, by sprinkling only. 
 . Ferry and Thoroughfare come alike from Feran, to 
= Go or Fare, although one is by water, and the other 
| by land. A ford (A.S8.fyrd) once meant not only the 

ford of a river, where one may ferry (or fare) across, 

but also a military expedition. Fyrdman was “a 

soldier,’ and the many Fordwicks of England appear 

to mean Army Stations, the Stationes of the Roman 

_ conqueror. A field-fare, or meadow-bird, is another 
relic of the old use of Feran. Fere or Phere, a com- 
ion, is also akin, as Fellow (with the same mean- 

ing) comes from the verb to Follow. “ Farewell,” 

is properly the expression of good wishes’ to a 

traveller 


11 The word Fee (A. 8. Feoh), is derived from the | 

41 Low German Vee, or Danish and Swedish fa, signify- 
vr ing cattle. As cattle and herds, as in the days of 
44 _ Abraham and Lot, were the first possessions of man- 
kind, barter was first managed principally by ex- 
changing them. Hence they came to mean money, 

goods, fees. The Latins used pecunia (pecus,a flock), ’ 
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in the same sense. It is of little consequence whether 
the first coins were stamped by the figure of an ox 
(Bous in Greek sometimes means money), or by any 
other device. Feoh-fang, and Feoh-gyrnes in. A. 8., 
hence came to mean taking a bribe, and eagerness for 
money, or covetousness. Gangende-Feoh, meant stock, 
or cattle. The whole feudal system, with all its 
a hangs upon this ancient word, Feoh, 
or Fee. 

: —— on the contrary, is from the A. 8. feoht, 
afight. | 

“Fiend ’’ comes from the A. S., feond, an enemy. 
Fa, is also A. S. for Foe, as we read in Burns— 


“ My sister, and my fe!” 


“ The foul fiend,’’ was the name given by the Saxons 
to the arch-enemy of Mankind. | tas 

Fresh and frisky are the same word. Perhaps the 
north country “ ferce,” for “well and sprightly,” 
is acorruption of the L. G. “frisk,” and the A. 8. 
Ferse. ‘Al fresco,” is the Italian phrase for “the 
open air,’’ and paintings exposed to the action of the 
open air are hence called by them, Frescoes. Frisch 
in German generally signifies * directly.”’ | 

A farthing is actually a Fourthing, or fourth of a 
penny. “Two mites, that is a farthing’ (Mark 
xu. 42), isin A. S., “ Twegen stycas, thet is feorthung 
peniges.”” (“Twain stycas, that is, a fourth of a 
penny.) As the Saxon penny bore a deep cross 
upon it, it was easy to break up and divide the coin, 
according to the need of the occasion. A firkin is, 
in the same way, a fourthkin, or fourth of a barrel, 
containing thirty-six gallons. A kilderkin probably 
means a cellarkin, or large measure, Kelder being 
Flemish for Cellar. 

Fixen, A. 8. for Vixen (in G. fiichsinn) is one of 
the few remains come down to modern times of the 
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the rules of English gender. Spinster, baxter, and 
wabster, &c., have been already mentioned. 


A Flitch of bacon really signifies a rasher. The | 
Danish “ flekke,’’ and the A. “ flicce,”’ both mean to | 
-eut. The Latins called it succidium (a slice), or flitch. 


So we stili say to “ flick,’’ with a penknife or sharp 


tool. Probably the word “Flesh”’ itself is derived 


from “ Flitch,’’ and the pig, so prized by the Saxon, 


and his predecessor the Roman, may have the honour 


of having given an important word to our language. 
In old times, a Butcher (which is a French word), was 
called a flesher; and as little meat was eaten, but 
salted pork, the word was gradually applied to all 
butchers’ meat. “Meat” is Danish (mad) for 
“food” altogether; as it once was with us, as wit- 
ness ‘“‘ Sweetmeat.”” The word also signifies “a meal.”’ 
“Tak for mad,’’ is the northern grace, or “Thanks 
for the meal,’ and Mad-moder or “ Meatmother,”’ is 
one of the respectful titles of the Mistress of the house, 
who, like the faithful steward, gives her household 
“their meat in due season.”’ 


E Rk. P. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPAL ECCLESIASTICS 
OF THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 


(Concluded from page 99.) 


Vv. BISHOP LATIMER. 


geese Latimer, or Hugh, as he was familiarly called, 
J wasadivine living at the time of Henry‘VIII.— 
The first part of his ministry was spent among the 
suburbs of London, but by the interests of Cromwell 
and Cranmer, he was raised to a better position in the 
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ear 1534. The first instimes worthy of record in 
hie public career, was his endeavour to trace out the 
accomplices of the Holy Maid of Kent; and in which 
he was pre-eminetly successful. Hugh Latimer was 
one of those men, who seem to enter life with a 
determination to rise in it, and accordingly he did so; 
for in 1535, he had the diocese of Worcester con- 
ferred on him by the king. . His joy knew no bounds 
when he first heard of his promotion, and that sort 
of childishness seems to have been characteristic of 
bis whole life, rather ‘than of one solitary instance. 
At the time of his appointment he held the reformed 
opinions, and was therefore a great terror to the 


- monks and friars round about his diocese; and so 


active a worker does he seem to have been for the 
bringing about the doctrines of the reformed faith, 
that they, foreseeing their pwn ruin, excited the 
people to rebellion against him, and cast his yoke 
entirely off their shoulders. And as he steadfastly 
persevered, the Roimish doct#ines returned again to 
their supremacy, and in the year 1559 Bishop 
Latimer resigned his see, and was cast into prison 
for speaking against the act! of six articles! The 
bloody statute, or whip with, six strings,! as it was 
commonly called, we give in full for the benefit 
of readers who may not remember:—I. That the 
natural body of Christ is present in the eucharist, under 
the forms, but without the substance of bread and wine. 
Il. That communion in both kinds is unecessary. 
111. That priests may not marry. IV. That vows 
of chastity are to be kept. V. That private masses 
should be retained. VI. That auricular confession is 
expedient and necessary. The violation of the first 
of these was death, and that of the others punishment 
as felony. These then were the six articles, for the 
opposing of which Hugh Latimer was committed to 
the Tower. Edward VI., however, again set him at 
liberty, together with other Protestants, and he 
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occupied the same offices as he had done before his 
imprisonment. But like the rest of the zealous re- 
cusant divines, he was sent again to the Tower on 
the accession of Mary. The citation found him in 
Coventry, and he surrendered himself, though time was 
given sufficient for his escape. Indeed it 1s said, that © 
the Queen, more from policy than pity, wished him 
to be driven from the land rather than into the 
Tower. But the old man preferred to suffer for the 
truth, that the name of his God might be glorified... 
As he passed through Smithfield, anticipating his fate, 
he said : “ The place has long groaned for me.’”’ There 
he lay from 1553 to 1555, when he was conducted to 
Oxford, and brought before the three judges. He 
entered the court in a threadbare frieze gown, fastened 
round his hip with a leathern girdle, a nightcap was 
on’ his head, over which was a tradesman’s cap, but- 
toned under his chin with flaps. His testament was 


suspended from his girdle, and his spectacles from his 


neck. The judges entreated him to be reconciled to the 
Church, torefute hisownarguments against the Prelacy. 
“What clipping of God’s coin is this? ’’ he asked in 
a loud ‘voice. This speech caused laughter, one of 
the judges joining. But Latimer, feeling that merri- 
ment was unsuitable for the occasion, said, ‘‘ Why, 
my masters, this is no laughing matter; I answer 
upon life and death. ‘Woe unto you that laugh 
now, for ye shall mourn hereafter.’’’ After some de- 
liberation, he was required to sign the six articles. 


He refused, and like Ridley, protested against the 
authority of the court in such matter. He was dis- 


missed, and the next day again summoned to appear; 
and when again exhorted to return within the pale of 
the Church, he replied, that he had never gone out of 
it. He then refused to subscribe, and was excom- 
municated. When stript at the stake, he appeared 
arrayed in a new shroud, and he who had lately been 
enfeebled by age, says Foxe, “ stood bolt upright, as 
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comely a father, as one might anywhere behold;”’ a 
lighted faggot was thrown at his feet. “ Be of good 
comfort, Master Ridley,” then said Latimer, “and 
play the man; we shall this day light such a candle by 
God’s grace in England, as I trust shall never be put 
out.” Bending towards the flames, he as it were 
embraced them, and bathed: his hands therein, ex- — 
piring speedily. One man, Julius Palmer, a bigoted 
papist, caught the mantle of this glorfied saint ; and, 
renouncing his creed, confessed the truth and joined 
the noble army of martyrs in,the skies. Of Latimer 
we may say, that overcoming all the lesser weaknesses 
of his nature, he was valiant for the truth, and died 
one of the most eminent of those men, who for 
Christ’s sake, suffered death, rather than renounce 
his cause. ae | 
W. W. BR. 


GOD’S GREETING. 
(Translated from the Ger'man of Hedel.) 

(5°? greets many a one who does not thank him for 
it. Thus, for instance,;when his sun awakes 

them to another day of life and health, God says to 
thee, “Good morning ;” and when, at eventide, thine 
eye closes in peaceful slumber, it is because God hath 
bid thee “ Good night!’ When,thou sittest down toa 
well-spread board, with a healthy appetite, God says to 
thee, “Much good may it do’ thee!” When thou 
art enabled, timeously, to discover some threatened 
danger, is not God saying to thee, “Take heed, my 
child! and turn back before it he too late?” When, 
on some fine May morning, thog walkest abroad amid 
the fragrant flowers, and the singing birds, and thy 
heart feels light and joyful, is not God saying to thee, 
“ Welcome, heartily welcome to, my palace-garden ?”’ 
And when, all at once, thou knowest not how or why, 
thy breast is moved to good ‘thoughts, aud thou 
beginnest to feel sorrow for haviig done wrong, aud a 
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when, perchance, thou 


grieve not my Spirit which striveth within thee ?” Or 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Walford. A prettily got up book, with rhymes, not 

- wnworthy of a humble follower and descendant of there- [| 

powned Jane’ Taylor, But how comes it, that in dealing 

with little children, and talking about the beautiful things — | 
_  @f this fair earth, any Christian lady could write up Se 

_ changes of nature, month by month, without the slightest | 

| reference to Him who gives us “rain and fruitful seasons,” | ee 

us “seed time and harvest,” winter and 

summer | 


the History and: Mystery of Com 
‘Fletcher, Norwich. Here we have a tho 
digested account of t 


sic not forming a very sensible 
household necessaries, and making a good “ table — 
AND FAMILY PRAYERS FOK 


OF ANCIENT History. Jarrold and 


a passest by a new-made grave, | 
and a Larter shudder of anxious forebodin 

through thy veins, what says God to thee then? He 
does not bid thee think whether thou belongest out. { 
-wardlyto the established or to a dissenting church, but 
to thy heart, “ Praise the Lord Jesus i 
away the sting of death,and 
life and immortality to light by his'gospel."” | 
_ And thus thou seest God sends greetings to manya {| © 
one who — heed nor him 


we eat, drink, and 
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THE TRANSPORTATION QUE STION. 


PRISONS AND. PRISONERS, and the PREVED 
orth, It claims the attentics 


Third Raition, price 2s. 6d., 240 pp., 


)RIGINAL TALES; or, ‘True Stories for 


By a Lapr. 


beck to make child's heart within hin." We hardly know 
better present." The best tales for children ever 
Christian Times, and other Reviews. 


London : Ward and Co, 27, 


ISTO IRE 8 ‘POUR LES ENFANS. Tales in 
eae by Madame Chabaud de Latour, for the Children: - | 
| ofm. and highly recommended for use in ‘Schools and 


Seo Atheneum and other Reviews. 
Landon Nisbet and Co, Berners-street. 


\HE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
rized Version). With Notec, Historice!, Explaratory, apc Descrip- 
tive. Embellished with 120 Knugravings From executed by 


Paternoster-row. 


PHRASEOLOGY, for the Use of 


| and Schools, Arranjyed in & 
| Acguirement of the French Langus | 
fessor of Modern Languages at Marlborou; 


gh College. 


‘Third Edition, demy 


“HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


‘Lessons caleulated to facilitate the 
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The Gheapest end in 


_A& SAVING OF FULL SIX SHILLINGS THE POUND. 

‘CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND ON ORDERS 
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A TALE OF SCOTLAND IN THE DAYS, OF CHARLES I. 
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CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. i 


“FINHE king cringed to his rival that he might ue 
trample on the people. The government had 1a 


just ability enough to deceive, and just religion es 

enough to persecute. * Crime succeeded to 

crime, and disgrace to disgrace, until the race accursed Bg 
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186 PENTLAND. 
of God was a second time driven forth to wander on | 
the face of the earth. 


“Then came the days, never to be recalled without 
a blush, the days of servitude without loyalty and 


sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents and — 


gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts and narrow 
minds, the golden age of the coward, the bigot, and 
the slave. The principles of liberty were the scoff of 
every grinning courtier, and the anathema maranatha 
of every fawning dean. In every high place, worship 
was paid to Charles and James, Belial and Moloch; | 
and England propitiated those obscene and cruel idols: 
with the blood of her best and bravest children.’’* 
In bitter contrast with the levity and _licen- 
tiousness of the court of Whitehall, thus drawn 
with the stern hand of the historian, were the gloom 
and dissatisfaction that overspread the Western 
Lowlands. 
That part of Scotland is a region of great natural 
beauty, to which the busy hand of man had already 
begun to add the charm of pastoral occupations. The 
rugged grandeur of the more northern region, with its 
barren heaths stretching up towards the bare peaks of 
wind-swept summits, its rocky passes and dashing 
torrents, is here exchanged for sunny slopes, fertile | 
levels, sylvan copse, and clear-rolling streams. While 
the rude hut of the clansman and the castle of the 
chieftain on its craggy fastness bespoke the a 
violence and still prevailing in the Highlands, 
the cottage of the labourer and the farmstead of the 
roprietor, amidst corn-fields and pasture - lands, 
showed that the habits of peaceful industry were 
already succeeding to the skirmishes of Border wat- 
fare and the loose habits of the freebooter. Two oF 
three circumstances had contributed to produce this 
change in the character of the population, The severe 
* Macaulay. Essays: 
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measures of James V. and James VI. had had the effect 
of removing many of the most Jawless and turbulent 
of the borderers from the country. Some of these 
had expiated the crimes, of whose guilt they were but 
imperfectly convinced, on the gallows; others were 
serving as soldiers in the Low Countries ; while man 
had been conveyed over to the North of Ireland, 
where they were now colonists, per force, in Ulster. 
But a higher and more powerful influence than that 
of law and penalty had now been tending to humanize 
and elevate, during more than a century. That period 
had witnessed the introduction and spread of the 
rineaies of the Reformation, the downfall of the 
Romish Hierarchy, and the establishment of Presby- 
terianism in the hearts of the people. There was no 
part of Scotland that more readily embraced or more 
tenaciously clung to the new faith than the West. 
The simplicity of its ritual commended it to these 
Bible-taught men, and the republican character of 
its government suited their sturdy notions of liberty 
and independence. Something of the sternness and 
- courage of the old character remained, but it was 
regulated by principle, and enlisted on the side of the 
kirk and covenant. The spirit of Knox and Calvin 
_ Was in these men. The theology they learnt of the one, 
they held with the unflinching constancy, and pro- 
claimed with the denunciatory Goldnees of the other, 
A deep, religious spirit was nourished, by protracted 
communion with the Unseen and Eternal, amidst the 
uiet and comparative loneliness of their pastoral life. 
hat mode of life has in every age been associated 
with devout contemplation, and been favoured with 


Divine manifestations. The patriarch on the plain of 


Mamre, the shepherd psalmist, the herdsman of Tekoa, 
and the watchers on the hills of Bethlehem were the 


ype of many who, in a later age, on the hill-side of — 


eir own pasture-lands, caught inspiration from their 
writings and experience, and saw, or thought they 
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saw, visions of the same glory that had irradiated the 
midnight vigils of those ancient saints of God. | 

A period had arrived in the history of their country | 
that was to try what manner of men these Western — 
Lowlanders were. The daring that could bear them | 
headlong into the fiery onset of hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter they had shown in many a foray of Border war. 
fare, during the ages of misrule, out of which that 
debateable land was emerging: in recent times, they 


- had displayed a nobler and more sustained courage in 


the battles of the civil war. It remained to be seen 
whether they could endure as well as dare. ce 
_ The restoration of the Stuafts, without stipulation 7 
or guarantee, was the signal for the commencementof @ 
a series of enactments, rapidly increasing in severity, 
calculated to drive freedom, in succession, from every | 
refuge to which it could retreat, extort the renuncia- 
tion of every religious conviction, and lay prostrate at 
the feet of a despot, to whom piety was but the theme 
of ribald jest, the liberties and consciences of his sub- 
jects. Lolling at his jovial board, he accepted these — 
offerings of servile parliaments, statesmen and prelates, — 
ished ' with the insolence of triumph, and urged by 

party and even personal animosities to measures of bit- 
terand vengeful severity. The Reign of Terror began. 
Spies intruded into the assemblies of the Conventiclers, 
and dogged the steps of the suspected. Troops patrolled 


the disaffected districts, and themselves on 
n 


the houses of the recusant inhabitants. When these 
proceedings were first threatened, an indignant protest 
was raised. When this failed to avert the evil, the 
demand of submission was met by blank refusal ; and, 
when attempted to be enforced, was sturdily repelled. 
Resistance, however, proved fruitless; but there ré- 
mained the unconquerable endurance, against which 
fines, confiscations, imprisonment, torture, and death 
were powerless. Such was the position of affairs at the 
time when our tale opens. 
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CHAPTER IIl.—THE CLACHAN. 


A cold and dreary day, towards the middle of 
November, 1666, hung mistily over the hill-sides of Gal- 
loway. The trees, that in summer shade the banks of 
the beautiful Ken, and skirt the road that winds alon 
its side, waved their bare branches in the wintry cr g 
The cold blast swept down from the muirlands, and 
whistled round the scattered farmsteads which were to 
be seen at distant intervals over the country. There 
were few signs of out-door activity, and the road had 
seemed for more than an hour deserted and silent, 
when suddenly the crackling branches of the way-side 
were disturbed, and a head peered cautiously from 
the adjoining thicket. After a cautious survey it 
was withdrawn, and shortly afterwards four figures 
emerged upon the road. Their dress was that of the 
peasantry of the district, and their appearance be- 
tokened weariness and scanty fare.. They took the 
road to the south, with some reluctance and hesitation 


at first, but their alacrity increased as soon as they 


caught sight in the distance of a little clachan or 
hamlet, towards which the road they were upon seemed 
likely to conduct them. They were proceeding with 
some tn raged when a sudden turn brought them un- 
expectedly upon a party but slightly in advance. Our 
travellers would have retreated, but they felt that they 
were already observed, and that it would be more pru- 
dent to avoid exciting suspicion by any backward 


movement, The persons into whose 
ving 


before them at no gentle pace three countrymen who, 
evidently enough, had been pressed most reluctantly 
into their service. The forlorn and downcast appear- 
ance of the new-comers dispelled from the minds of 
the soldiers all fear of an attempt to rescue their 
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s captives, and seemed only to furnish a subject for their 
i. contemptuous raillery. An explanation of their own 
' proceedings was soon offered without reluctance or 
shame. It was one of those tales of wanton outrage, 
- with which every day was making the country side 
- more familiar, if not more contented. 
Sir James Turner was out with his troops in the 
west, to enforce conformity or levy fines upon the 
‘recusants. A detachment of these had entered the 
clachan early that morning, and presented themselves 
at a farmstead with the customary demands. But the 
old man, its owner, and his servants, having notice of 
their approach, had fled in terror. They took posses- 
sion, and found the corn-sheaves waiting for the 
threshers, but no labourer at hand. A party of them 
sallied out to compel the attendance and aid of some 
neighbouring hinds. After an hour’s chase, they had 
succeeded in capturing three, whom they were now 
escorting, amidst jeers and blows, to the unwelcome 
task. The wayworn travellers, deeply as they felt, 
were fain to content themselves with glances of indig- 
- nation at the ruthless soldiers, and of sympathy with 
their victims, as they walked by their side. hen 
the little farmstead was reached, the other party en- 
1 tered to complete their work of plunder, and the 
. a countrymen passed on and sought, at the adjoining 
| humble inn of the village, the rest and refreshment 
they so greatly needed. Here they found several of 
the villagers gathered in earnest discussion of the pro- — 
ceedings of the soldiery, who were now scattered 
through the straggling village. Seated by the wel- 
come fire, the strangers added their own tale of suf- 
fering. It appeared that they were fugitives from 
Dalziel’s troopers, who were out in Lanarkshire, and 
had been driven from their homes by exactions, to 
which neither their temper nor their conscience would 
allow them to submit. While thus engaged in ani- 
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mated debate, a circumstance occurred to add fuel to 
their rising indignation. Shrieks suddenly pierced the 
air and startled the occupants of the hostelry. They 
ran to the door, and discovered that these outcries pro- 
ceeded from the farm already mentioned. Seizing 
their bonnets and plaids, they rushed with one impulse 
to the spot, and on entering the kitchen they found 
the owner, a feeble old man, in the hands of two of 
the soldiers, who with oaths and jests were apparently 
bent, in spite of his resistance and piteous cries, upon 
forcing him ee thefire. The villagers remonstrated 
and entreated in vain. They then advanced to the 
rescue, when the entrance of three other soldiers from 
an adjoining room, for a moment checked their attempt. 
But only for a moment, for the sight of drawn swords 
increased their exasperation, and one of the country- 
men suddenly plucking a pistol from his breast pocket, 
fired and lodged the contents of it in the face of one 
of their oppressors. The soldiers quailed before the 

determined spirit of the assailants, and thought it 

prudent to yield. They were disarmed, and given in 

charge as prisoners to some of the villagers. This 

success, so rapidly achieved, put them upon securing 

the other soldiers, and as they were scattered in twos 

or threes, they were easily overpowered and captured. 

One, indeed, attempted resistance, and forfeited his 

life in the rash attempt. The rest were placed under 

guard, and the victors assembled in the open street, 

to consider what step should be taken next. 

Their success was as unexpected as the movement 
was unpremeditated. Had time been afforded for re- 
flection, many of those who now stood in anxious de- 
liberation in the dusk of that November afternoon, 
would have shrunk from a proceeding, which, they 
would have seen, was about to commit them to a con- 
test whose character many would condemn, and whose 
success the most sanguine could not confidently pre- 
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dict. But the time for reflection was not then The 
memory of long-endured wrongs stirred hotly within 
them, and the facility of this attempt to vindicate 
their rights inspired unwonted hope. They beheld 
in themselves, simple countrymen as they were, the 
deliverers of their land. They saw, in imagination, 
the oppressed rising at their call, and the oppressors 
vanquished and fleeing before them in terror. 

“We have borne too long,” they cried ; “‘ we have 
been false to ourselves and our country. It needs but 
boldness on our part to clear the country of these 
cowardly red-coats, and the church of these bireling 
curates. Let us go forward.’’ But whither? and 
this question suggested to them an unforeseen difli- 
culty. What had been done, had been the work of 
all; one common impulse had carried them forward, 
without plan or direction. But now, when further 
steps were to be taken, they wanted a leader, whose 
influence would command their respect and attract 
others to their cause, and whose wisdom might guide 
their movements. A long and earnest consultation 
followed ; many names were passed in review, and it 
was only late in the evening that they had decided on 
the one who should be invited to head their enterprise. 
That individual was Gordon, of Dee Holm Castle. 


CHAPTER IlI.—THE CASTLE. 


_ Upon an island towards the middle of the river 
stood the ancient castle of the Gordons, of Dee Holm. 
The island itself was but slightly elevated above the 
stream, and consisted of a succession of little promon- 
tories, upon two of which, at the point where they 
separated from each other, the castle had been built. 
A bridge thrown across the inlet, thus formed, con- 
nected the two principal parts of the castle; and 
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} what had long been the water-gate of the 
fortress. Each extremity of its castellated wall was 
flanked with a broad and massive tower. Another 
bridge at the northern extremity of the island con- 
nected it with the western bank of the river, and gave 
access to the neighbouring country, a large portion of 
which had once been the domain of the Gordons. — 
At the period of our story a considerable portion 
of the ancient pile lay in ruins, In the contest that 
had raged through many generatious, it had been the 
scene of many a rude encounter, and had suffered 
much. When more peaceful days arrived, the crippled 
fortunes of the house precluded all attempt to repair 
these inroads on their ancestral ,retreat, and the hand 


. of time was now slowly loosening and detaching its 


massive walls, or covering the ravages of war with a 
network of ivy and creeping shrybs. In the midst of 
these ruins, rose high the square keep still entire, 
surmounted with a sloping roof and crowned at the 
four angles by projecting turrets,. The walls of these 
and of the keep itself were pierced at irregular inter- 
vals by narrow loopholes, reminding the observer of 
an age when defence was the first consideration, and 
men sacrificed light and comfort to those arrangements 
which secured safety. A gloom which, to us of these 
modern days of crystal palaces apd plate glass, would. 
be insupportable, pervaded the; apartments of the 
castle through the brightest day, But night offered 
its compensations, when the thick unbroken walls 
forbade the entrance of the keen blasts that swept un- 


heeded without, and huge fires in ample chimneys 


threw their ruddy glare over the rooms. 

Late in the afternoon of the day already referred 
to,a solitary horseman urged his weary steed across 
the bridge, which led from the river bank to the castle, 
and sought its entrance. The grey locks which hung 
at some length over his shoulders seemed to indicate 
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advanced life, but the fire in the eye and the erectness 


of the bearing belied this, or rather showed that age 
in this instance had not been able to abate great natural 


energy. The dress might in the same way give rise to 
—— speculations. ‘The rough riding-coat was that 

the farmer of the day. Such also were the thick 
boots and coarse hose. But the partially opened vest 
would have disclosed to a close observer a shirt of fine 
linen, ornamented with costly studs, such as were 
worn only by the gentlemen of the period. Carefully 
adjusting his dress, and drawing his hat more closely 
over his brow, the traveller approached the postern. A 
porter answered his summons, to whom he gave the 
name of Wilson, and requested admission to the pre- 
sence of the master. An interval of some minutes 
elapsed, during which the claims of the stranger to be 
introduced were doubtless under discussion, but which 
ended in the return of the servant with a request that 
Mr. Wilson would enter. Giving his horse to another 
servant, who now made his appearance, he followed the 
porter through several obscure passages and up sundry 
staircases, until he was ushered into the presence of 
Mr. Gordon. On enterihg the room, he bowed to its 
occupants with such grace and dignity that the latter, | 
a tall, venerable, and stately gentleman, and a young | 
lady of elegant figure, instinctively rose and bowedin | 
return, a courtesy which they would not ordinarily | 
have accorded to one of the humble exterior of their 
visitor. The room, which was not so wide as lofty, 
was sufficiently well lighted by two antique bronze 
lamps, and a fire which filled the ample space allotted 
to it. Requesting the stranger to be seated, Mr. Gor- 
don resumed his place by the fire,and the young lady, | 
whom he had introduced as his daughter, took upagain | 
her embroidery which she pursued by the light of the 
lamps. Conversation was opened with some reserve 
on the part of the host, and evident embarrassment 
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on the side of the guest. Allusion to the state of the 
roads having, however, led to the discovery that the 
latter had ridden far and long, Mr. Gordon signed to 
his daughter, who rose and left the room to order in 
refreshments. 

“ Gordon of Dee Holm does not very readily recog- 
nise his friends,”’ said the stranger, as the door closed 
upon the lady. At the same time he disengaged him- 
self from the heavy coat which hitherto had carefully 
enveloped his figure, and removed the venerable locks 
which had concealed his own raven black hair. “ Neil- 
son!’ exclaimed Mr. Gordon, with unaffected surprise. 
“What wind of fortune brings you to Dee Holm at 
this time ?’’ At the same time he extended his hand in 
cordial grasp of welcome. A gleam of pleasure lighted 
up the handsome features of hig friend as he returned 
the greeting, but it was succeeded by a shade of sad- 
ness, which gradually settled into sternness. _ 

“T had supposed you quietly settled at Corsock, after 
your release from Kirkcudbright,”’ continued Gordon. 

“What peace is there likely to be so long as Dal- 
gleish knows that I will not cross the Kirk threshold 
while he continues to mumble his prayers in the pulpit, 
and indulges his profane levity in the manse ? The 


priest has put Turner and his hounds x pe upon my ) 


track. They have driven Lady; Corsock and Helen 
from the old place with their revellings. They have 
harried my cattle off to Glasgow to satisfy their claims 
for fines, and I was not willing to stay longer to see 
how much further the insolenée of this Southron 
would go.” 

“ It is, indeed, a question, whither these evil counsels 
will lead. I tremble for the Kirk and the liberties of 
our country,”’ replied Gordon in milder tones. “The 
Stuart has been false to the Covenant he swore to 
respect, and to his own nation. He will go too far, 
unless we can demonstrate, as we did to his father, our 
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nature is, I fear imposed on, and we are betraye 
men even of our own nation.”’ 

‘Say rather, he is content to leave our liberties and 
consciences in the hands of statesmen and priests, if 
they will leave him undisturbed to his mistresses and 
his revels. Had he been anxious to govern righteously 
he would have sought other counsellors than the un- 
principled apostate Lauderdale.” 

“ True, true, but Warriston’s fate is slight encourage- 
ment to tell Charles unpalatable truths.’’ 

_“ Yet I would rather risk the scaffold with Warris- 
ton than grow fat upon the betrayal of my country 
with Lauderdale. i marvel we submit so tamely. 
What hinders us 

The sound of an approaching footstep checked the 
completion of the sentence, and Miss Gordon re-: 
entered the apartment. 

“That Wilson has disappeared during your absence, 
Maggie, but Neilson here will be glad to accept the 
hospitalities you intended for him, and will give you 
news of your friend Helen in return.” 

Margaret’s puzzled looks soon changed from con- 
fusion to joyful recognition, and she was soon seated 
and listening, with varying emotions of pity and indig- 
nation, to the story that Neilson had to relate. 

“Those venerable locks and that elegant overcoat 


aversion to his prelatical impositions. Charles’s good ; 


may be laid aside, at any rate so long as you are under 


the shelter of Dee Holm. There are none about us but 
stanch friends ef the Gordon, and true children of 
the Kirk and Covenant. You wil] find one new face 
here since your last visit in happier hours; but young 
Gilmour will be right glad to meet one who has suf- 
fered so. much for the pm he loves and serves.”’ 
“You have perhaps heard, Mr. Neilson,” added 


Miss Gordon, in explanation, “how he was driven 


from his manse at Dalry. My father offered him 4 
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home here, until. better days should enable him to 


return to the pulpit and parish. I must, however, 


inform the servants who is our guest, and enjoin some 
eaution.”’ 

Thus assured, Neilson with evident satisfaction 
completed the removal of all that remained of his 
disguise, and there stood forth one: in the vigour of 
life, of manly countenance, refined by intelligence, 
but already marked by the lines of suffering and care. 
These traces, however, grew faint, the tension of the 


_ brow relaxed, ‘and the pleasurable expression shone out 


nore brightly after the welcome refreshment had been 
taken, and amidst the gemial society of friends so en- 
deared. Ever and anon, indeed, the darkness again 


fell. It was when allusions remembrance of 


the dishonoured hearth, and the scattered household, 
or of some beloved compatriot hiding in that dark 
night, amidst advancing wintry cold and gloom, from 
the common foes of their religion and their country. 


( To be continued.) 


AN EMBLEM. 


E who design’d the mind of man 
Instructs us as no other can ; 
He bids the birds and insects teach, 
And gives to stones the ot ton of speech. 


A little tree, no matter Ae 

Was planted i in a gay parterre ; | 
The owner watch'd with anxious eye, 
Some bud or leaflet to espy. 
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AN EMBLEM. 


He water'd it from day to day, 

But spring and summer pass’d away, 
And still no sign of life was there, 
To gladden and reward his care. 


Just at that time when Nature fails, 
When life is low and death prevails, 
A darling infant, fair to view, 

God, in mysterious love, withdrew ! 


Father and mother sadly wept, _ 
And for a while their dwelling kept ; 
Their child was sleeping in the tomb, 
And all around was wrapt in gloom. 


_ But as they pass’d the open door, 


The tree, which never bloom’d before, 
Stood forth, in Spring’s attractive hue, 
Cover’d with leaves and blossoms too. 


How beautiful, but oh, how strange, 
This silent, unexpected change! 

It seem’d a type of things above, 
Where death gives place to life and love. 


Ah! who can tell but what, that day 
The angels bore the babe away 

But they might gently touch this stem, 
And bid it bloom to comfort them ? 


Like Aaron’s rod, in time of old, 

Of life immortal it has told ; 
Reminding us, amidst our pain. | 
That those we mourn shall rise again. 


E. . 
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ENGLISH DERIVATION S. 
PAPER III, | 


“ 1) OOTH” and “ Apothecary,”’ although differing so 
widely in their respective number of syllables, 
are of the same root. Apotheké is Greek for a barn 
or storehouse ; whence, an apothecary came to mean 
one who kept a store of rath or a druggist. Gra- 
dually this ae word was corrupted by the Italians 
into Ditties, and by the French into Boutique. The 
Northern nations, such as the Swedes, Danes, and 
English, have gone still further, and reduced the word 
to the small dimensions of Bod and Booth. “ Shop” 
(as we have before observed), “ Chop,” and “ Cheapen”’ 
are all akin, although “ Chapman”’ now means a cus- 
tomer, and “ Shopman”’ the proprietor of the booth 
or shop. | 
, Bock * (our buck) was applied by the Saxons 
generally to animals. Hence tke wool of Jambs came 
to be called Budge, when dressed, and, as such, was 
much worn by our ancestors, especially on great 
occasions. Milton in his Masque of Comus, 1. 707, 
mentions, 


“ The Budge Doctors of the Stoic fur.” 


In all old pageants and old household accounts much 
mention is made of this cheap fur, along with its more 
costly brethren of vair and ermine. The Wardrobe 
of Edward the First mentions “ Furrura de bog” 
amongst its stores. In the expe of Thomas Ear] 
of Lancaster, a.p. 1313, we find that “ 14 budge furs 
for surcoats, 13 hoods of budge for elerks’’ (still used 
by Cambridge and Oxford Baclielors of Arts), “ and 
75 furs of lambs in summer wifh canvas and cords 
to truss them,” could be obtained for 75 pounds 
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furs, generally of the stoat, or ermine. 
the days of chivalry it was indispensable. 4 


doned its opposite, “gentle-conditioned.” King Henry | 
‘the Fifth, Shakspeare, promises, that on the field 
of Agincourt, to the meanest 


bf _“ This day shall gentle his co di 


letter written by Lady Brvai, 
the Elizabeth, we ‘find of the de- | 
feetive wardrobe of ‘the fature “ Queen of the North. 
ern Seas,” and “ bright Occidental star,” namely, that § 
‘she és “neither cerchefes, nor rayls, nor body- 
stychets, nor handeerchers, (a form of spelling now § 
thought vulgar,) nor mufflers, nor biggins.” Onthe @ 
brighter side we read, “ I trust to God, anil (if) her § 
teeth were wel graft to have her grace after another ff 
fashion than she is yet; for pposed 
to froward) a chil and as gentle of th as 
‘ver I Knew oné in my fife. From Honsdon with the 

evil of ber 18 your dail bedwoman, Marget 
vrobably pronounced, 
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os ings, as now-a-days a French cook styles himself “an _ 
artist.” St. Andrew’s, Holborn, owed its free-school — 
_ to Henry the Sixth, who was moved by a petition, 


rns forth “ how that where there is a great num- __ 
ber 0 


_ ber of learners and few teachers, all the learners be 
_ compelled to go to the same few teachers,andtonone 
other, the masters waxen (grow) richin money,and 


the learners poor in cunning, as experience openly 
showeth, against all virtue and order of the weal 
In th 


of St. Jerome, commonly called the Vulgate, uses the — 


_ word: “ If T forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, may my right 
| hand forget her cunning.” “Couthian” is ALS. for 
“to know,” and “ couthy ” is still used for“know- 
Bing” by the Scotch. We often find in old poems, — 


then uncouth means originally ore 
Staffordshire folks to <di-bred and <¢il.- 
mannered 


_ Clock and Bell once were one andthe same. Bel 
_ Comes from the Danish “ bielde,” and is applied by = => 
them to flowers, as “ Gléckchen bythe Germans. 


le, however great “ scholars” they may 


“ Sonnez le eloche,” every beginner in French learns _ 


_to be, “Ring the bell.” Unusual privileges'were held 
_ Out in the year 1874 by William, Archbishop of Can- __ 
_terbury, te all who should contribute to the suppor 


of the dell sa. 05 called Le Clok, in the tower of the — 


y_the 
nile’’ for our old Saxon word “ Bell- 


P 


e same way Oranmer (in 1540) in 
his Translation of the Psalms from the Latin version | 
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“ Comfort,” a word (it is'said) unknown to the 
French, comes from the Italian “ confortare,” “ to 
recruit, or strengthen.” In this sense it is generally 
used by old writers. Lord Berners (4.p. 1520) trans- 
lates from Froissart, ‘‘ We shall have shortly some 
comfort of them of London.” Hall, the Chronicler 
(a.p. 1548), when he describes how the enraged 
Richard at Bosworth Field “ put his sperres to his 
“horse . . . and like a hungery lion ran with spere 
in rest toward him” (the Earl of Richmond), goes on 
to say, “ they were sodainly recomforted by Sir William 
Stanley, which came to succours (French, secours) 
with iii thousand tall (courageous) men.” John, 
Abbot of Leicester, (in which abbey Wolsey expired, ) 
explains himself thus to Maister Crumwell, while he 
rebuts a charge of neglect: “ 1 have loved him, che- 
rished him, and mad of him as never did man in 
Leycestr’ of another: I never had good dische but he 
had part . . . every dai I went to his loging to 
comfort him; that thing (whatever) that I coold de- 
vyze to his comfort I allways dyd.’’ As regards the 
“tall men’’ of the perfidious Sir William Stanley, we 
niay mention that the word was commonly used in 
those days for “ manly, courageous.” ‘“ Is your yeo- 
man a fa// man?” 7. e. a man of spirit, is the question 
of Shakspeare’s Dame Quickly. Dr. Johnson was 
fond of humming the old refrain of 1602, made on the 
unsuccessful émeute of the Earl of Essex, 


“ O then uprose the prentices all, 
Living in London both proper and tall, 
For Essex’ sake we will fight all!” 


Hawthorn” is a corruption of the A.S. heg-thorna, 
or hedgethorn, from the use of this prickly tree in 
forming hedges. So we find the prickly pear and the 
“wait-a-bit’’ thorn used in other climates for the 
same defensive purposes. “Haga” also means (in A.S.) 
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a house, or hay (as it is sometimes called), or enclosed 
land. “ Hagena’’ means “ farms” in A.S., “ title- 
deeds, or inventories.”’ | 

We find “ By my halidom,” common as an ancient 
asseveration. “ Haligdom”’ in A.S. has a threefold 
meaning. First, a holy place, or sanctuary, for the 
protection of involuntary homicides, or others. Se- 
condly, sacred things, and relics of saints. Thirdly, — 
holiness in general. “ Haligung’’ was the King’s-evil, 
supposed curable by royal touch. Dr. Johnson, when 
very young, was taken up to London by his mother 
to be touched by Queen Anne. Halig-monath (Holy 
Month) was the Saxon September. It was so called 
from feasts made,in honour of Pagan gods in that 
month by our ancestors, “ for that our elders (yldran), 
who were heathen, on that month offered sacrifice to 
their demons,” as an old Saxon writer tells us. So 
Easter (as above-mentioned), comes from the Pagan 
idol Eostre, and the Scottish name*Yule (for Christ- 
mas, in Danish, Juul) from no better origin. 
_ “ Heathen”? was the A.S. term for Gentiles, or 
Pagans. The Greek word, Ethnicus, answering to 
Gentiles in Latin, became corrupted into the German 
heide and the Dutch heithns. The word literally 
means “ nations.’ So in the Psalms (xvill. 43) 
David says, “ Thou hast delivered me from the striv- 
ings of the people, and thou hast mage me the head of 

the heathen: a people whom I have not known shall 
serve * Rosh goyim’’ is the Hebrew for Ras, 
or Head, of the Goyim, or nations. Ras, or Rais, is 
still used by the modern Egyptians, both for a cape 
and a captain of a vessel, for a headland and a head- 
man. The Jews call every nation but themselves 
Goyim, as the Chinese call all but themselves Barba- 
rians, following the custom of the ancient Greeks. 
Ilence it happened that nations, or gentiles, became a 
term of reproach. Pagan is literally a villager. The 
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villagers of the Roman Empire, being less approach- 


able, heard the glad tidings of the gospel less often 
than the dwellers in town. Hence the old super- 


stitions (as too often happens even in our favoured — 


England) lingered longer in the country, and the 
unchristianized rustics gave the origin to the term 
“ Pagan,”’ or Unbeliever, answering to the Portuguese 
and Moorish term “ Kaffir.”’ | 


The Spaniards also called the Moors of Spain, “ Los 


Gentiles,” or unbelievers. We use this word Gen- 
tiles still, but more in the old Roman sense. With 
them genteel signified well-born, belonging to some 
Gens, or Patrician House in Rome. So Liberalis 
was a freeman, and liberality, the acts of a gentleman, 
but not of a radical, as interpreted generally by us. 
Gaunt (as in Bishop Latimer’s Sermons) once signi- 
fied genteel, or slender, and not thin, or meagre. 
“ Jaunty,” like “ Gaunt,” is, doubtlessly, to be derived 
from the French pronunciation of the word “ gentil,” 


genteel. “ Gentle and simple,” is an old phrase for 


all people, nobly or lowly born. “ Gentle ’’ is another 
form of the same word, expressing what may be 
expected of gentility, just as “‘ boorish”’ and “ churl- 
ish’ are epithets applied to the boor and the churl, 
or carl, the farmer of the A. Saxons. The strongest 
oath which Francis I. of France could offer was, 
“Foy dun gentilhomme.” “ Wherefore I most 


hartely beseche - of your gentilnesse, to schew to 
this berer, Mr. 


Suffe, &c.”’ occurs in a letter to the 
Lord Cromwell, in the time of Henry VIII. 

Helm and helmet, the head of the rudder, and the 
headpiece of a warrior, both come from the A.S. hem, 
or helm, literally “top,” like “cap.’? The French 
have adopted the weak and spell it “ heaume.” A 
rudder (A.8. rother) is literally an oar, and.is always 
so represented in old drawings or paintings. In the 


_ Bayeux tapestry, (representing the voyage of Harold 
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to Normandy,) the ship is guided by a weighty oar, 
fastened with a large pin to the ship’s side. 

“ Herrings” (Fr. hareng), from moving in large 
companies, were called oF the Saxons “ herincgas,”’ 
or “armymen,”’ from “ Her,” a host, or army. So 
Harwich is the Army Bay, or Her-wick. The G. 
heer, D. haar, gave place afterwards to the French 
host. Henry the Vth (Ellis, Orig. Letters) closes 
one of his epistles thus: “ Yeven (given) under our 
signet in oure hooste afore Roan (Rouen) the 21 daye 
of Octobre.’”’ Tzevaoth is Hebrew for hosts, or 
armies, from whence comes the title given in the Te 
deum, “ Lord God of Sabaoth.’’ 

“ Finger” is the same with “fanger,”’ from which 
we get “fang.’’ “Feng’’ is the perfect of “ fon,” 
to take. Intangtheof and Outfangtheof is an A.S. 
formula for the capture of thieves, within and without 
the jurisdiction of the manor. “ William King” 
grants this power to the Monks (or “ herd,’’ that 1s, 
‘congregation,’’) of St. Augustine’s Monastery, in 
Canterbury, “ binnan burgh and butan,’”’ within and 
without the burgh, or city, “ ealswa Eadword King 
min meg,’’ just as ‘“‘ King Edward (the Confessor) my 
make,” or kinsman, had allowed before the time of 
Harold, the son of Earl Godwin. . 

_ “ Fitte,” or “ fit,” is A.S. for “a song.”’ “ On fitte” 
is “in poetry.”’ A stave, or portion of a song, is a 
musical term originally, and derived from the A.8S. 
stef, our “ staff,’ anything set upright. The notes 
of music resemble, in this way, the letters of the al- 
phabet, called by the Saxons “stefan-row.” “ Awriten 
on Greciscum stafum and Ebreiscum ” (Luke xxii.38), 
18 “ written in Greek and Hebrew letters.”” Staf- 
creft is the craft, mystery, or science of letters, or 
grammar. Grammar and literature are the same 
word ; one from the Greek, “ Gramma,” a letter or 
writing, the other from the Latin, “ Litera,’’ a mark, 
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Fot-awath i in A. g has given origin to our mowers’ 


Fot-swath is a footstep (still used in L.G.), 


and the rows of grass which the mower lays prostrate 


as he advances with a regular step strai forward, 
4 have hence been called swathes. “On 
“in a way.” The ground 


‘game in Dutch and German. 


To fret is literally to gnaw (G. fressen, “ to devour’). 


gteen-swad, is derived from the A.8. sweard, the 
> hard rind or skin of bacon; hence it means theclose- 2 
mown surface of the grass. The word nearly the 


"No the rode he startn, and began fo frete and 
Fretty”” in heraldry is applied to cross-bars 


probably, comes the’ ex- 


fret,” gives: the interlaced patterns of 


Pope says (as Milton, 


And North Gir in his translation of Pltarb, 
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His dress and were half tissue of 
gold and half frieze, and on each appeared these 
lines : | 
“ Cloth of gold, do not despise 
That thou art join’d to cloth of frize! 


Cloth of frize, be not too bold 
That thou art match’d to cloth of gold!” 


_ Gabble and gibberish, gibe, and gab, come from the 
A.8. gabban, to scoff, gibe, and not from the Gipsy 
language. “The gift of the gab” was reckoned an 
enviable quality in the time of the Crusades, when 
- improbable stories of adventure and prowess were in 

fashion. The French word for gibberish, or nonsense, 
is baragouin, from the Breton words baragwin, “ white 
- bread,” probably the only words, from their frequent 
recurrence, understood by their neighbours, the Gal-— 
licised Northmen, or Normans. A great dislike still 
exists between the Breton and the Normand, as once 
it existed between Anglo Saxon and Welchman. 

‘* Gaflas,”’ A.S. for forks, are the same with our 
— and our gallows. The gables of our old houses 

ar the old shape of a two-pronged fork inverted. 
The gallows was once the privilege of baron and laird, 
and expressed by the Latin “ fossa cum furca.”’ Fur- 
_ cifer was Latin for a slave, who had been punished by 
- a wooden instrument akin to what the modern Chinese 
use, the Cange, placed round his neck. Toth Cory- 
ate (Temp. James I.), the great traveller, who intro- 
duced the use of forks (furchie) from Italy, says that 
he was “ pleasantly called Furcifer’’? by his English 
friends on that account. The law of Gavelkind, still 
in force in parts of Kent, is literally give-children (as 
gabel, or tax, comes from gifan, A.S. for “ to give’’): | 
by it, not only the eldest son, but all the sons, succeed 
to the property of the father. (Blackstone’s Com- 
ment. Introd. s. 3). 

Gangway (A.S. gang-weg) survives, though “ gang” 
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for “go’’ has died out in southern England. The 
Rogation days, or Days of Perambulation, and beating 
the Parish bounds, were called Gangdagas, or Going- 
days. Gang-here is A.S. for a foot-army. For our 
away’’ the Yorkshireman says, “ get agate :” 
and in Cranmer’s translation of the Psalms we have 
runagate (not for renegado, or apostate), for runaway. 
“Letteth the runagates continue in scarceness.”’ 
“ Oxgang’’ is still a Provincial word for a meadow. 

_ Geard is A.S. for yard, or enclosure. Our orchard 
was not with ‘them devoted to fruit-trees, but was 
what we call a kitchen-garden. Wyrt-geard, or or- 
chard, is a garden for herbs and vegetables, in L. G. 
oort-hof. Wort (or plant) occurs constantly in gar- 
den-language, as colewort, spleenwort, St. John’s wort. 
Ge the teethiath wlee wyrte—“ Ye who take tithe of 


each pot-herb.”” St. Luke xi. 41. 
| E. BR. P. 
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(BY ORRIS.) 
CHAPTER I. 


6 bie: time is six o'clock p.m.; the place, gentle reader, 
_ into which I want to introduce you is a pleasant 
drawing-room. The month is January, therefore as there 
is no light in the room but fire-light, you are not expected 
to see much furniture or pictures; you will, however, re- 
mark that two ladies are present; one is not young, she 
has a comfortable aspect of health and d humour, is 
rather stout, wears a cap and a substantial silk gown, she 
is about sixty years of age, and is dozing in an easy chair. 
The other lady is young, she sits on a stool nearer to the 
fire than her companion, and her face and figure are dis- 
tinctly visible. She is about nineteen years of age, but 
looks younger, having a peculiar freshness of complexion 
and delicacy of feature, which remind one of childhood, — 
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though her forehead is intellectual and her eyes are full of 
thought. She is leaning one cheek upon her hand, and 
thinking hard, for she has reached a boundary line which 
is to mark very distinctly the past from the future. She 
knows that she is now at an important point of her life; _ 
but, like many other young persons, she does not know that 
character does not necessarily change with circumstances, 
and she is now reflecting as to what she will do, and what 
she will be under her new circumstances. While she so 
thinks, we will describe what those circumstances are ; 
giving in as few words as may be the history of Miss 
Elinor Blake. : 

She lost her parents when too young to grieve for them ; 
but, before their death, had been consigned to the care of 
a lady, by whom she was educated, together with two or 
three other pupils; her patrimony brought’ in just sufficient 
to enable her guardian to pay for her schooling and dress ; 
she was, therefore, left till the age of nineteen with her 
first instructress. She had two brothers, one three years, 
the other eight years older than herself; the younger de- 
rived enough to live on from his profession, the elder was 
in easy circumstances, and had therefore taken a house, 
invited his old cousin Miss Blake to come and live with 
him, together with his younger brother and his sister Elinor : 
the latter had arrived the day before this little history com- 
mences, and during the dusk hour was sitting waiting to 
hear the knock at the door, which would announce that her 
two brothers were returned to dinner.. She wished to have 
some conversation with them, for she wanted to be useful, 
and had her own ideas respecting usefulness, which looking 
after the house and helping to entertain visitors did not 
satisfy ; for she had received a religious education, had a 
very sincere desire to act in a manner becoming a Christian 
gentlewoman, and, moreover, she had read a great many 
religious tales, which had fired her imagination with a 
strong desire to emulate some of the characters therein 
described. 

When she heard the knock at the door she started up 
nimbly, and ran down into the hall to meet her brothers; 
all dinner-time she felt a new pleasure—that of being at 
home. Cousin Sarah, otherwise Miss Blake, had desired 
that she would sit at the head of the table. “For,” said 
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Miss Blake, “as Nelly is to be housekeeper, she had better 
carve the meat herself. I’m not used to carving and cannot 
learn; George had better teach N elly himself if he is parti- 
cular.” 

So Miss Blake seated herself at the side. Elinor was 
nothing loth to adopt the head, and the meal passed 
anlane enough, though it afforded no opportunity for the 
conversation that she so ardently wished for. After dinner 
Cousin Sarah asked for some music, and after tea she took 
up her knitting, went to her easy chair, and presently fell 
comfortably to sleep again; whereupon the three young 
a drew their chairs to the fire, and began to 
talk. | 

“Oh, George!” said Elinor, “I have been so wishing to 
ask you about several things.” oe 

“Oh,” said George, “have you?—but stay, don’t let me 
forget that I have brought home the week’s money for 
ae housekeeping—here it is ;—mind you take care of it, 

‘Yes, George.” 

“ And mind you do your:housekeeping every day before 
you attend to any other matters; also mind you are attentive 
-and kind to Cousin Sarah, not only because it is a duty, and 
allthat, you know, but because it would be impossible for us 
to have youat home but for her. You could not live in the 
house all day by yourself.” | 

‘‘T understand, but you know the housekeeping will not 
—— muchtime. I shall have plenty of leisure for other 

| 
_ “T don’t know that; but if you have, there are your friends 
to write to; I know what a long time girls spend in writing 
to their friends, and I see what long letters you receive from 
them. What you can find to say to one another is a mys- 
tery to me.” | | 

“ That is because you have no friends of your own.” 

“TI beg your pardon, I have several friends, fellows that 
I like extremely, and we correspond when there is anything 
particular to say. There is Jack Hamilton, for instance, 
when he was going to cross to Ostend, on a stormy day last 
July, I asked him to writé just to announce his safe land- 
ing.” | 
i Yes, I saw the letter,” observed Elinor; “it was so 
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short that I remember it quite well. ‘Dear old boy,’ it 
said, ‘I’m all right; take care of the small key that I left 
on your chimney-piece. Yours as usual, J. H.’” 

“ And a very nice letter, too, and quite to the purpose,” 
observed George. “Men are not sentimental like you 
women; we have no flow of soul to communicate to each 
other. Well, as I said before, when you have ordered the 
dinner, you can write to your friends.” 

“ I wish to inquire whether it is quite decided that Nelly 
is to be housekeeper,” said the younger brother. 

* Yes, of course it is, Tom.” 

“ Do you know anything about it, Nelly ?” 

“ Yes, I have often helped Mrs. Morley with her accounts 
this year, for she has considered me not exactly as a pupil, 
and has let me help her in various ways.” ae 

“Very good then, Elinor; as George has given you his 
orders, I have some important remarks to make to you 
respecting puddings.” 

“ Puddings !” repeated Elinor, laughing. “I thought, 
‘from your speaking so gravely, that you meant something 
really important.” 

“If you knew what we have suffered during the three 
months of the present reign, you would not wonder that I 
rejoice at the timely abdication,” replied. Tom, nodding 
towards the sleeper. “Now what I want to remark is, 
that nothing is more essential to the comfort of a family 
than a sufficient variety of puddings.” 

“ And | wish to add,” observed George, “ that I hate cold 
shoulder of mutton, and I expect never to be asked to eat 
mutton broth. Rice boiled in milk I also dislike exceedingly, 
and slops in general.” 0 

“ But lam devoted to pancakes,” continued Tom ; “ there- 
fore you may order them as often as you please.” 

" ery well,” repeated Elinor, looking from one to the 
other. . 

“And now we have done,” said George; “so. you can 
say what you wished before Cousin Sarah wakes ?” | 

“ It was only to ask whether you thought I might have 
adistrict,” said Elinor. 

“ A district—what for? A district—well, I’ll ask Jack 
Hamilton what he thinks.” 

“ He is sure to say yes, then,” observed Tom; “ for he 
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told me he was in great want of some visitors for Honey- 
suckle-lane.” 

“ Honeysuckle-lane indeed ! Nelly shall not go there 
and bring home their fevers and hooping-coughs; I shall 
ask J ack | to find a small clean district for her, if she has one 
at all.” 

«“ But I should not like that, George; I want to be useful, 
and perhaps I might have more influence among the de- 
graded and poor, than among the better sort of people.” 

“ Influence,” repeated Geor ge, “hew much of that do 
you expect to exercise over any?” 

“T don’t know; but, George, of course influence is an im- 
portant talent, and we ought to be very careful to use it 
aright; a vast deal is done | -by influence among the poor.’ 

“ Yes, to be sure; but not at your age, I should think, 
Nelly ; nor by your gentle, inconsequent, young-lady way of 
doing things.” 

“7 should like to try what I could do in Honeysuckle- 

lane.” 
“Mr. Hamilton has been trying to work some reforma- 
tion there for years ; and as for Jack, he is so zealous’that I 
_ often tell him Honeysuckle-lane will be the death of him; 
what with his evening school, where he teaches his shoe- 
blacks, and his lectures for the old women, where the hand- 
kerchiefs were stolen out of his pocket.” 

“Stolen during a cottage lecture !” 

“Yes, to be sure. Soif two such men can spend their 
lives in trying to influence degraded people with so little 
result, what can you expect, | Nelly 

“ But the handkerchiefs 2” 

“ Oh, how I happened to hear of it was this : I went one 
day to the parsonage, and there I saw Mrs. Hamilton with a 
good many cotton pocket-handkerchiefs: which she had 
marked, lying in the sun. ‘They are for my dear boy,’ 
she said ; ‘his linen handkerchiefs are stolen when he goes 
among his shoe-blacks. And as to that cottage lecture of his, 
I hardly think it can do much good, for the people steal the 
candles that we provide, and Jack never can find out how 
it is done ; but while he is reading mn contrive to take 
them, till at last sometimes there is on , "en one 

“That must be exaggeration, mons 5 

“Not at all; Hamilton is very shortsig a and very — 
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earnest. 1 have no doubt that when he is in the fervour of 


his discourse those Irish thieves shift the candles about 


under pretence of snaffing them, and so gradually with- 
draw them.” | | 
“ Weil, Nelly,” said Tom, “do you still wish to throw 
your energies into Honeysuckle-lane ?” 
“If you have no objection.” 


«I have no objection, if Cousin Sarah goes with youwhen 


you visit that agreeable locality.” 2 ee 

“Oh, George! that is the same thing as sana it 
altogether ; for ae know Cousin Sarah would never think of 
such a thing. Besides I could not talk to the people before 
her, I should feel so shy.” 

“ Very well, then, I shall consult Mr. Hamilton himself, 
and if he likes to give you a district I shall make no objec- 
tion.” | | 
_ Neither could Elinor make any objection to this, though 
she instinctively felt that possibly the discreet father might 
be less likely to send her into Honeysuckle-lane than the 
zealous son; but she did not admit that she had any such 
feeling to her brother: on the contrary, she talked of the 
matter as settled; and when she went to bed she lay awake 
some time, rejoicing, in her simple inexperienced heart, that. 
she had now some chance of being able to exert a good in- 
fluence, of giving to her poorer neighbours some of that 
sympathy for which the books she had read on this subject 
so frequently described them to be yearning, and some of 
that counsel which they are also described as being so wil- 
lin 

ese thoughts passed through her mind, she at len 
fell asleep, and imagined herself ia Honeysuckle-lane re 
ing the children and exhorting the women with the ha 
piest effect. It was several days before her brother could 


take her to call at the nage, and prefer her request for — 
form 


a district. Elinor her own conclusions as to 
what the two clergymen, father and son, would be like. 
Mr. Hamilton she supposed would be a venerable old man 
with white hair, a stoop in his tall figure, and a benevolent 
aspect. His son she remembered as an eager, active boy, 
for he had long been her brothers’ friend; was first his 
schoolfellow, then his companion, and now his — and 


guide. Elinor supposed he must be a good deal 
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since she had seen him, and expected vaguely to find him — 
dignified and abstracted in manner. She approached the 
parsonage with something like trepidation ; they asked if 
Mr. Hamilton was at home, and were told that he had just 
stepped over to the boy’s school, but that Mr. John was at 
home, if he would do as well. 

“ Yes,” they said, “‘ Mr. John would do as well;” and 
accordingly were ushered wor — towards a 
door from whence issued a confused = sounds, as of 
a many youn le amusing themselves. | 
door Yes, it so. The numerous 
family of Mr. Hamilton, consisting of seven sons and three 


daughters, were assembled together. Two girls were — 


ractising a duet, a young lady was working, some noisy 
ys were playing at various games, and the eldest and the 
youngest sons,—namely, the Rev. John Hamilton, and a. 
small chubby boy about six years of age, were amicably 
seated together on a book-box, en in an operation 
called in America “whittling.” The elder was making 
certain improvements upon a little smack that the younger 
had made, and was sticking in her one mast with a know- 
ing rake. “She will be a very pretty little craft when 
finished her,” he observed. | 
“Mr. and Miss Blake,” said the housemaid, announcin 
Elinor and her brother. “How are you, old fellow?” 
inquired Mr. John Hamilton, not aware of more than one 
visitor, and too much occupied to look up. “ Jack,” said 
the small brother, “it’s a lady!” whereupon Mr. John 
Hamilton started up and coloured, and otherwise gave un- 
mistakable signs of exceeding bashfulness and discomfort. 
He set a chair, he sat down, got up again, betrayed a con- 
sciousness of his arms and legs, and did not seem to know 
what to do with them. : | 
In proportion as he appeared ill at ease his lady visitor 
became self-possessed; and, instead of humbly hinting at 
her wish to be useful, and craving the boon of a district, she 
calmly stated her willingness to become a district visitor, 
and mentioned Honeysuckle-lane as likely to be a suitable 


locality. 


“There are a good many Roman Catholics,” observed 
Mr. Hamilton, “and therefore some of the ladies rather 
object to visiting there; for they will not take tracts or 
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books from us, and, being Irish, they are bold beggars, so 
that it is difficult to get away, even from the undeservi ing 
without giving them something.” 

“ But that must be from want of proper firmness, I should 
think,” said the inexperienced Elinor; “ for of course the 
help to be afforded is not meant for the most impor tunate 
and the undeserving, and they ought not to have it.’ : 

“No; very true,” said Mr. Hawilton. “T am not very 
successful myself among those peopie.” Here there was a 
pause. “ But, of course,” he added, “we are ver y clad of 
any help, especially in Honeysuckle-lane.” 

« How manv houses are there in each district, and what 
amount of relief can.you allow for the month?” asked 
George Blake. 

“ There are twenty houses ; but then some of those houses 
have five or six families i in them.” 

“ Five or six families?” echoed Elinor. , 

“Yes; for they are tolerably large houses, though now 
almost ruinous. The Irish gene rally “live one family - in each 
room.” | 

‘ And the amount of relief ?” 

“One guinea a month, and about twenty tickets for soup, 
besides orders for the hospital, and wine for the sick.” 

Elinor looked at her brother. ‘“ That seems to be rather : 
a handsome allowance,” she observed. “ And now will you ie 
tell me what duties are expected of the visitors ?” 3 

“We generally ask them to enter every house weekly, 
and see if any-are sick; if they find any people willing to 
be read to, they are to read to them: and to hear whether 
any are willing to subscribe to the coal and clothing clubs ; 
also to see whether they can get the parents to se nd their 
children to school, and to attend a place of worship. them- 
selves.” 

“In fact, the visitors are to endeavour to exert a good 
influence generally, and give advice and relief,” said Elinor. 

“Yes: justso. I am much obliged to you, Blake, for 
bringing 3 your sister to our aid, and to you, Miss Blake, for 
taking a district ; for vour ideas on the subject are most 
just, and we want suc +h visitors as vou will doubtless prove.” 

“I shall endeavour to attend to the people properly,” 
said Elinor, now first aware that her quict confidence had 
inspired the young cler gyman with a notion that she was 
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more than commonly competent to the task she was under- 
taking. 

“Then you think your father would not consider my 
sister too young to go ‘and visit in Honeysuckle-lane—you 
think he would not ‘obje et?” 

“Object! Oh, no. He is always arging ladies to take 
the districts. As for me, I consider Honeysuckle-lane a 
more difficult locality than others to attend to, but not at 
all more really obje ctionable.” | 

“ Please, Sir,” quoth the housemaid, entering, “a man 
that is going to emigrate wants to know whether he can 
have a copy of his marriage register for the society that is 
going to send him out. His name is Thomas Collier, and 
he lives in Honeysuckle-lane.” 

Here was an opportunity for Elinor to see one of the 
people whom she hoped to influence; accordingly, at Mr. 
Hamilton’s invitation, she proceeded with her brother to 
the vestry, which was close at hand, a working man and a 
boy followi 

“What year were you married in?” asked Mr. John 
Hamilton of the elder. * Do you know ?” 

“Can't say I do, Sir; but it was just afore Lammas fair.” 

« That only helps us to the time of vear ; you know about 
how many years you've been married, don’t you ?” 

A puzzled pause. 

‘ Well, we had some words about it last night; but we 
could not exactly make if right.” 

“ How old is your wife?” 

“T reckoned that she was about nine-and-twenty or 
thereabouts.” 

* Do you know how old she was when you married her ?” 

Going on fore nehte ‘CN, Sir. 

“That will be a help to us. Is that youth vour brother 

“No, Sir. That be ty boy. 

“ Yours! Why,man, must be at least sixteen ve: 

“So he be, Sir. Hew as born just at Lammas-tide a 
we had been settled a year.” | 

‘What school have you attended, boy?” asked the 
man, gravely. 

‘Catholic school, Sir.” 

“IT thought so. You could have helped your parents to 
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reckon a little better if you had been anywhere else. Are 
you sure you were married here at all, my man?” 

“ Yes, Sir, My wife would be married atchurch. She’s 
a Protestant—leastw avs, she was.’ 

“ Well, here is your register.” 

‘‘ Then please to tell us how old we be, Sir.” 

“Your wife is about thirty-five years of age.” , 

“ Thirty-five!” exclaimed the husband oy an angry 
flush of the cheeks. 

“Why, that seems to me a very proper age, ” observed. 
the clergyman pleasantly. “ Can you read 

“No, Sir, but the boy can,’ 

“ Here, my boy, I will give you a book to take with you. 
Mind you read it when you are far away, and reverence 
what you learn there.” 

The boy hesitated. 

“ ‘Take it, lad,” said the father, coolly. “ You know we've 
all been to our duty ;" so his Reverence will never hear a 
word of it, being we start to-morrow.” 

Accordingly the boy put the Testament in his pocket, and 
the father and son withdrew. 

“ Lamentably ignorant, are they not, Miss Blake ?” said 
Hamilton. That man is, no doubt, the child of Irish 
parents ; for, though his speech is without the brogue, he 
has Irish features.’ 8 

“ie certainly,” replied Elinor, “they are sadly igno- 
rant. But,” she added, with a smile, “I shall not be at all 
of the Honeysuckle- lane people, if. ‘they are all like 
these 


THE BOY IS FATHER TO THE MAN. 


VHIS trite remark, s so common in the biographies of 

great men, 1s in danger of being overlooked. 

_ Weare apt to dismiss the thought with the assump- 
tion, “of course people can easily call to mind some 
wonde ‘rtul tale of his childhood, now that he is. known 
to have been a wonderful man; but if he had been an 
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ordinary person, these marvels would have been for- 
sotten.’ 

But I am not thinking of Wellington, or Stephen- 
son, or Hugh Miller, though their lives are striking 
illustrations. My proposition isa general one; | hold 
it to be of universal application. If it were true only 
of great men, you would perhaps slip through my 
fingers under the cloak of humility, =| 

Read the truth in the face of your brother, or 
sister, or schoolfellow; are they not, in the main, out- 
lines of their character, such as they always were t 
The only difference is that their little habits are now 
fixed principles. The boy late at school is the man 
always behindhand ; the boy Coward is the man 
Desens the boy Industrious is the man Per- 
severance; the boy Candid is the man Straightforward ; 
the boy Idle will be the man Ingenious, or the man 
Mischtevaus, according to the character of his idle- 
ness. How important for the master to remember. 
that “the boy 1 is father to the man!’ Sooner or later 
“the boy” will find it true. 

But the truth implied admits of wider application- 
not only to all kinds of people, but to all ages. © [ am 
unwilling that any of my readers should esc ape. The 
boy, thinking himself a man, must not skip the moral ; 
nor would I let the man rest content with the exclama- 
tion, ‘1 wish I was a boy again.” The boy who has 
sense enough to be satisfied with his boyhood, turns a 
deaf ear. He thinks,“ When ’maman.. .,’ and 
boy-men say, “ When I go to college . . .;”’ and 
collegians say, When I commence business 
and business men say, ‘‘ When I get married, then Vii 
be wise,—be industrious, —be i in earnest, —be careful,” 
and so on. And the man that is married says, “ Ah! 
if I had been careful as a bachelor ;’’ and the man in 
business says, Ah!if 1 had been different at\college 
and the man at college says, “If I had been industrious : 


"at by bitter experience. 
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at school, then I should not. find it so difficult to be 
wise, industrious, earnest, careful—now ;’ and so in 
this roundabout way we find out, sooner or later, that 
“the boy is father to the man.”’ 

Probably this lesson is learnt by none, till experience 
teaches it. The best way, therefore, will be to look 
back a few years into one’s own life. J can imagine 
some one sayitig—‘ Yes, ] remember a piece of advice 
given to me on going to college; 1t was the means of 
keeping me out ot harm’s w av; and I see now that it 
was founded on this same truth. I was full of schemes 


and plans and prospects. | thought that L would not, 


fool away my time or my money vet, come what 


might, | ‘would not be an ascetic ; “hearing. of this.and - 
that man who had gone wrong, making ple asure the. . 


business of his college lite, l vainly thought myself 
strong enough to resist temptation. But provide n- 
tially I met with a friend, just returned from college, 
who had reached the goal to which | had my eyes 
directed ; and he gave me this advice: —‘ Keep clear 
of the society of men of pleasure till after your first 
term, and then look back and see whether you regret 
it.” And again, said he,‘ Remember, vour college ch ae 
racter will stick to vou through life ; you will alw: ays be 
in the eves of Smith, Jones, and Thompson, your com- 
panions, the fast, the idle, or the steady, the indus- 
trious, as the ease may be.’ I look on the man who 
eave me that advice as a true friend: observe his 


judgment; he did not stir up the spirit of opposition, 


brit kn wing himself that ‘the boy is father to the 
man.’ and that the lesson is is to be learnt for the most 


part only by experience, he persuaded me to place my- 


self in such a position that I might not have to learn 


+? 


Another will illustrate the truth by the history of 
his success in life. When he be gan business. he went 
to this and that man of experience to ask advice; he 
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was willing to wait for success, but only anxious to set 
to work in the right way. Toa certaim’extent he was 
conscious of the truth that I wish linpress upon 
you; but, as the result will show, he had something yet 
to learn. He laid lis plans, bualt his castles, and now 
he looks back at his work, but he sees no walls rising 
as he expected. Yet there is a building which, difler- 
ing somuch from his design, startles him ; yet it seems 
to th ave a foundation: he inay be wrong, ‘at any rate 
there is no sign of the. castle he dreamt of, but there 
seems a building founded. on his daily work—that 


which he did bee ause it was daily work, —erudg- 


ingly sometimes, because 1t seemed to hinder rather 
than he ‘Ip the ¢: astle -building ; yet heartily, sometimes, 
because it was his daily work. 

Let me ask you to get the next illustration from 
vour own life. Stand on this little mound that I have 


raised, and look back a few years, and say, is not this | 


a truth of universal application—ean you not see In 
this and that particular of your own character 
and circumstance, that “the boy is father to the 
man 

Does not this impress you with the importance of 
time prese nt—now, to-day ? 

Before saying cood- bye, let us have a few minutes 
at our former work (vol. ix. p. 358), “Searching for 


Hidden Treasure,’ and we shall find that infinite 


wisdom 18 very cle ar in its directions on this head. 
Die in the mine for those two words—Now, To-day 
-and you will find— 
“ Remember now thy Creator 
‘ To-day, 1f ye will hear 
“Turn now every one from his evil way 
* Come, for all things are now ready.” 
‘ Now it is high time to awake out of sleep . 
“ Behold, now is the accepted time.” 
Behold, now is the day of salvation.”’ 
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The conclusion of the matter may be summed up in 
the comprehensive i rule for daily lite, 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do. 

And in time of pe rplexity, looking on the least as well 
as the greatest events as alike ordered by the God of 
providence and grace, you will have comfort in the 
words— 

“ What 1 do thou a not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.’ of 


FABLES.—No. I. 
THE OLIV E-TREE AND THE REED. 


Det plerantia. et Viribus, et quiete.— sop, 180, 
p ish UTE arose between the Olive and the Reed, 

On points, respecting which mankind have not agreed ; 
How may we best contend with injury and wrong: 
Should quick resentment rise, or should we suffer loug? 
Resistance, is it right ?—or should we rather yield, 

And quietly resign, to lawless might, the fic ld 2 

The Olive here, it seems, repro: ich’d her humble friend, 
lor that, in cow ard mood, to every blast she'd bend: 
While nought to this abuse the prudent reed replied, 
Content, her peaceful scheme by practice should be tried. 
Anon, t the fickle wind bezan to blow a storm: 
The reed her pliant stem bent to the rainbow’s form, 
Lean'd from the driving blast, and safely weather'd all ; 
But saw the sturdy tree beneath its fury fall. 


The moral of this Fable requires a distinctive comment. 
in cases of oppression, we may observe that frequent and 
patient remonstrance, like the continual rising again of the 


bended reed, effects more than angry clamour, with a show 


of resistance. Should remonstrance avail nothine. the ° 
Christian will take leave of — privileges, liberty 
itself. and ne ss his soul in pea All this is ¢o suffer: 


but let the question be, to metcthek it he required of him fo 
do a thing contrary to his fixed sense of justice,—to his 
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faith,—his duty to God and man—here he contends; and 
displays a magnanimity far beyond the common courage of 
resistance. When we read of a juryman fined and im- 
prisoned for an upright verdict; of a prince driven from his 
throne and country, for spurning a servile alliance with a 
tyrant ; of a martyr expiring in the flames for his faith ; 
what man, with a spark of virtue in his breast, does not feel, 
that here he would rather be the fallen oak, than the stand- 


ing bulrush ? 
RUTH EDMON Ds, OUR SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


T is a very simple yet touching story I have to tell; the 
principal actors in_ it have allowed me to make it 
public, on condition that I conceal their names; a hard 
condition in one sense, for I should like the w hole world to 
know the real names of those, who have such beauty, 
worth, and belonging to them. 

It was in the winter of one of the years that England 
was at war with Russia that I, the clergyman of a little 
quiet parish in the West of England, was in search of a 
governess for our charity-school, “and having tried in many 
quarters in vain, at last put an adv ertisement in our county 
paper. From the numerous answers which this announce- 
ment elicited, one alone promised to supply the kind of 
pdrson I wanted; it was one from Ruth Edmonds, aged 
eighteen, the orphan daughter of a worthy but poor clergy- 
man, who through her sad bereavement Was anxious at 
once to do something to earna subsistence. I received the 
best testimonials in respect to her fitness for the post she 
was desirous of occupying, and wag therefore not long in 
concluding an engagement with her to become our school- 
mistress. She arrived two days after Christmas, for the 
school was to re-open on the first} day in. the new year, 
and I thought it better that she should have some little time 
to become accustomed to her new circumstances before she 
commenced her duties among the children. | 

It was about five o'clock in the ev ening, When, happening 
to look through my study window, I espied, as I thought, 
Miss Edmonds advancing to the house. The snow was on 
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the ground, and the moon was shedding a cold and icy 
brillianey on the large sweep of lawn in front of the par- 
sonage ; ‘treading lightly over the ground came a slender 
tigure dressed in black, and carrying a box in her hand. 
My wife, good hearty soul that she is, did not wait for her 
to knock, or allow her to be admitted by a servant, but 
went to the door herself, and upon ascertaining that our 
conjectures had been right, gave her a warm and genial 
welcome, which seemed to affect the young orphan even to 
tears, 

When we were all seated around the tea-table, and the 
nice hot tea and toast had.somewhat invigorated the travel- 
ler, | had leisure to observe her appearance. She had a 
sweet face, the paleness of which was perhaps the more 
remarkable from her large and lustrous dark eyes, and from 
her jet-black hair which clustered in glossy ringlets 
on cither side her check. She was of tall though very 
slender figure, and at times appeared very young and 
childish. Her manners were very engaging and pleasing, 
and she seemed most anxious in respect to her appointed 
duties, and fervently hoped that she might be able to give 
satisfaction. We encouraged her in the kindest and most 
hopeful terms, and being so much interested in her sad and 
friendless condition, proposed that for the present she 
should make our house her home, an offer which she 
gratefully, though after some hesitation, accepted. 

As soon as the day arrived when she was to bégin her 
school duties, we accompanied her to the schoolroon n, and 
spent the morning in making her acquainted with the chil- 
dren and their various capabilities. ‘There were about fifty 
children present, and after finding out their names, Ruth 
set herself about interesting them in singing, clapping 
their hands, and marching round and round the room, until 
they were all in the utmost good humour with their new 
teacher. The ground she gained in their affections she 
took care not to lose on the next and subsequent days, and 
the school under her superinte ndence soon ie Poe ly iner eased 
in numbers, while the behaviour and general Improvement 
of the children amply Justified my selection of a governess. 

Kuth was not o1 nly busy in school-hours, but made her- 
self friend! A) with the parents, inculcating r in a quiet, gentile 
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way habits of cleanliness, industry, and punctuality, and 
by her unobtrusive modest kindness she became a favourite 
through the entire parish, But although.she was thus 
usefully employed, and gaining the good. will. and respect 
of those about her, we observed that at times she would 
fall into fits of musing and melancholy, from which she 
would only be roused by large tears coursing each other 
down her eheeks; then with a blush she would become 
conscious of our presence, and exhibit a eonfusion so painful, 
that we did all in our power to make it appear that we 
were not witnesses of it. Onsuch occasions, when my wile 
and myself had retired to rest, I used to say with a sigh, 
“ Poor thing, she is thinking of her poor parents.’ 

“ Yes, and of some one else too, I am afraid,” my wife 
would answer; “ poor Ruth is in love.” 1, of course, could 
not see this, but time showed that. this opinion was well 
founded. 

| had noticed that she took the deepest interest in 
reading the accounts of our gallant soldiers’ struggle with 
the Russians, and whenever a list of the killed and wounded 
was published she would steadily go over it, slowly foi- 
lowing every name with her delicate nail, and giving a 
sigh of relief when she came to the end of the despatch. 
She was thus occ upied one evening «after the battle on the 
heights of Alma, when we observed a de uthly paleness 
seize her countenance; she grasped the table in front of 
her, and tried to keep herself tirm and composed, but there 
was no keeping off the faintness, and with a smothered ery, 
she relapsed into unconsciousness. 

My wife, with motherly kindness, used powerful restora- 
tives, and with the assistance of the housemaid, carried her 
up to her chamber. For some time Miss Edmonds had a 
succession of fits, and her cries throughout the night were 
most agonizing to hear. Towards morning, however, 
she became more calm, and it was then that she told her 
affectionate nurse, that she had seen in the paper the death 
of one who was very dear to her. 

* But perhaps you may have been deceived, my dear, 
sud my wife, wishing to comfort her; “ what is the 
pame?” she continued, looking at the paper. — 

Jieutenant Underwood,” Ruth sadly answered. 
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And there, true enough, among those who had fallen 
in the grim battle of the Alma was this name. Ruth, who 
now concealed nothing from her tender friend, told her in 
an innocent, childish way, that, before her poor papa’s death, 
she had been engaged to Lieutenant Underwood, and that 
he had gone away to the dre adful wars loving her, and that 
she had never heard from him since, although she had 
written many times, and prayed for him many, many 
times. 

“That is his portrait,” she said, taking from her bosom a 
small photograph which she passionate ly kissed. 

Days elapsed ere I considered the poor girl well enough 
to return to her duties, days in which I endeavoured to 
pour the oil of consolation into her bruised spirit. When, 
at length, our medical man allowed her to return to the 
schoolroom, she was no longer the Ruth of former days: 
she was almost heartbroken, ; and only by the strongest self- 
command was she enabled to restrain her tears ev ery hour in 
the day. Her tnal was soon known, somehow ¢r other, 
through the village, and there was no lack of genial tender 
SV mpathy ; but her heart knew its own bitterness, and 
strangers could do little to assuage it. 

Six months had elapsed, and there had been no contradic- 
tion of the dread report which had so powerfully affected 
Ruth. It was a summer evening, and we were taking tea 
upon the lawn, Ruth, my wife, and myself, when we 


noticed a tall, gentle manly man of about fifty vears of age 


advancing to the house. Upon coming up to us, and my 


rising to meet him, he gracefully apologized to us for 


intrading, but he had been told that a young lady of the 
name of Edmonds resided with me. 

* This is Miss Edmonds,” I answered, and Ruth rose from 
her seat, but was immediately obliged to resign it, pale as 
death. 

‘““My name is Underwood, Miss Edmonds,” said the 
stranger. 

Ruth placed her hand upon her heart, as if to stop its 
rapid beating, as she gasped out, “Oh! what of Alfred, 
sir, what of him |! Is he dead 2” 

* Let me see, Ruth, whether you can bear a shock,” he 
said, most kindly taking her hand and smoothing her hair. 
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THE SNOWDRO 4 ai | 


At that moment there sprang from the trees a young man 
in military attire; a ery of rapture leapt from the heart of 
Ruth, and in an instant she was locked in her lover's arms. 

“Not dead! Not dead!” was all she could exclaim tor 
the kisses she received. I could go on, but I should have 
to say so much about my marrying then, the rejoicings of 
the village, the promotion of Lichtenatt Underwood, and 
the fine “baby that Ruth brought down to see me last 
summer, that I really should want more space than the © 


THE SNOWDROP. 
"TLE flower, rough Winter's child, 


Folded on his hosaus bare, 
Cold, and sleet, and stormy wind, 
Nurses for the blossoms fair. 

In the pleasant valleys green, 
Where the rippling waters flow, 

Are thy drooping petals seen, 
Sweet flower, amid the snow. 

Or nestling in the garden ground, 
Of cottage home, and hall, 

Cheerful flow’ r thou still art found, 
Cherish’d and loved by all. 


Within God's Acres* solemn shade, 
Dear flower of winter's day, 

Thou seem’st to weep, and fade, 
G’er death and drear decay. 

Aud mournful, on some t@nder breast, 
Whence infant life has fled, 

Thy pure and lovely duds may rest, 
Fit emblem of such dead. 


Hopeful flow’r, rough winter's child, 
{ in thy image see, 

"Mid cold and gloom, and,stormy wind, 
There’s rest and hope for me.-—-DOROTHEA. 


* Churebyards were called 
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OUR CHARLIE. 


[We are indebted to the pen of Paul Percival for the 
following touching history, which we give almost entire, as 
it reaches us.—I°b. 


T was Christmas Eve. The morning had been clear, and 
very cold; but heavy, threatening clouds came in the 
afternoon, and everybody said snow “would fall: and the 
snow did fall. It fell upon the meadows, and hid the short 
ereen grass. It fell upon trees and hedges till the loaded 
oT" could bear no more, and so shook their fleecy 
uurdens to the earth. It fell upon the ice, adding spotless- 
ess to the level surface that crusted stagnant ditch and pool. 
it fell upon every roof in the village, and drifted beneath 
every window. ‘There was an old bu ulding at the end of 
the street, called Holly “elvong because a large holly-tree 
gvrew in the garden, and it fell there. How it piled itself 
upon the doorstep! How it fringed every gable. and 
lodged in every angle of the queer old roof! “How it crept, 
with a shicht rustle, between the leaves of the green iv Vv 
that clung to the wail; and crowned the green holty-tane 
in aT garden with a silver crown! Rapidly it fell. 
Silently it fell; as silently as the snows of * fall upon, 
and blanch. the head of age, 

Many people were abroad in spite of the snow ; for 1t was 
Christmas Eve, and preparation must be made for the fes- 
tivitics of the morrow, Children gaily sped to the village 
shop, chanting joyously snatches of ( hristmas Carols. 
Men and women went to exchange their hard earnings for 
the annual luxuries of spices and raisins ‘for the Christmas 
pudding. Gaily they laughed and chatted; yet, when any 
ap proached eens House, their tongucs Were noiscless as 
their steps upon the snow. The vy spoke not because they 
thought death ive red near the house--perhaps had already 
entered. Mr. Henry Martin, the kind old man, with 
siivery hair, was dead or dying. <A light was seen in an 
upper room, but the lower part of the house was dark. No 
oot had disturbed the snow by crossing the threshold. 
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White flakes had even accumulated upon the old-fashioned 
knocker of the door. | 
The old church clock struck ten. One by one the lights 
of the village were extinguished, but still there was light 
in the char mber at Holly House. The snow had ceased to 
fall, and that which had fallen was sparkling like frosted 
silver beneath the moon and stars, when a gig was driven 
rapidly through the street. It was ‘stopped at Holly House, 
oa one of its passengers alighted. He did not knock at 
the door, but opened it and entered ; a light step descended 
the stairs us he did so. For the first ‘time that evening 
there was a light in the parlour, and the young girl who 


had brought it hid her face upon the shoulder of the 


expected traveller. ‘ Dear brother,” she said, and could 
say no more. He soothed her with low and hurried words 
as she wept half aloud; and, supporting her with his arm, 
they ascended -the st: airs tozcther, and were at the door of 
the sick-chamber. 

it was that chamber from which the light had gleamed 
throug sh the darkness. It was that charaber in which the 
voung girl had sat with a dying father; and in which a 
wife. who had shared his joys and sorrows for thirty years, 
must part with him till they met in heaven. ‘The minister 
sat there with God’s book upon his knees, from which he 
had read sweet words of comfort and assurance for the 
dying. Tears were upon the dying man’s checks, but no 
sign of terror ; there were even smiles upon the wasted 
face, surrounded by the few white locks, scarcely distin- 
ouishala from the pillow on which they lay. 

“Thou art come in time, Charhe, * said the old man, 
brokenly, “I prayed that God would spare me to see thee. 
Come hither, my be yy. The son necded not the invitation ; 
he was at hia side: and his voice was low as a child’s as he 
told how he had hastened there, and how he hoped his 
father would be well again. 

“No, no, Charlie. ‘The hand of death is upon me. But 
| know in whom I have believed, and do not fear to die.” 
Where was a solemn silence for a minute, for his weak 
voice failed. When it was heard aj giin, it summoned all 
around the bed that the pastor might Ae. more pray. 
Short was the prayer, for'the minister knew upon how 
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slender a thread hung the old man’s life. There were sobs 
when it was finished, but the dying man was calm, and 
only said, ** Read ;” and, as the man of God was about to 
turn the leaves of the open Bible, he added—* the same.” 

It was the twenty-third Psalm at which the Bible was 
open. He had heard it many times that night, but would 
hear it again; and with a low and solemn voice the pastor 
read, or rather quoted, for his eyes wandered to his dying 
friend's face :— 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

“Tle restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.” 

The dying man waved his hand. “The Lord is my 
shepherd,” he said, “I shall not want—I have not: wanted. 
Thou hearest, Charlie—my boy—is He thy Shepherd? He 
has guided me by. His counsel, and will soon receive me 
into glory. I tread the dark valley of the shadow of death, 
but I fear no evil: He is with me—my shepherd, my 
Redeemer !—Charlic, dost thou love Zim 7” 

“ Father ———” but the voice was ehoked by emotion, and 
the son could not answer. The father clasped his thin 
hands, and his lips moved as in prayer. ‘Then again = 
spoke. “I am pardoned and accepted,” he said: * I 
from earth to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, aa 
that fadeth not away. I cannot come back again; but you 
can come tome. You, dear wife; and our darling Mary ; 
and our Charlie.” Again he was silent, but not for long. 
He turned to his son and blessed him, and then directed 
him to the Saviour, through whom alone true blessing could 
come, Thou seest the me rev of God made manifest in 
me,” he added; “thou seest how I can trust in a loving 
Saviour. Don’t forget Him, my son. ‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths,’ And 
the Bible —let it be alamp unto thy feet, and a light unto 
thy path.” They had all Jeait over him to hear these 
words ; for lis voice hud ij only 
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mured. Suddenly his dim eye wag lighted up, his hollow 
cheeks flushed; he raised both his hands, and essayed to 
speak. It was the last effort of expiring nature. As sud- 
denly the light of the eyes was quenched, the cheek grew 
deadly pallid, the arm dropt nerveless upon the coverlid, 
and the words were indistinct and broken. Another minute, 
and “the spirit had returned to {God who gave it;” the 
earthly tabernacle had fallen, and the “ house not made with 
hands, eternal i in the heav ens, "had received a redeemed soul. 

* 
The voices of children singing Christmas carols rang 
through the clear frosty air of Christmas morning, and 
broke the stillness of the chamber in which knelt Charles 


Martin. Thoughtful and pale was the youthful face that 


bent over the Bible upon which tears were dropping. 
None but God knew the meditations and resolutions of that 
sleepless ‘night. 


The next snow fell upon a fresh grave in the churchyard. 

The old easy-chair in the parlour of Holly House was 
vacant, and the venerable widow and her daughter conversed 
of the dead with glistening eyes. Charlie had left them to— 
return to his desk in the great city by day, and to his lonely 
room by night. 

Charles Martin was the only surviving son of his parents, 
and Mary was his only sister. They had grown together, 
and loved each other dearly. As little children they were 


both instructed by their father, who led them on the Sab- 


bath to the same school in which he himself was a teacher. 


-. How fast Mary’s tears fell, when, at a more advanced age, 


he was sent to a neighbouring | town to school, and they 
were parted! How glad she was when the holidays came ; 
and how sorry again when the time for his return to school 
was come! 

But Charlie’s schooldays were over. He must seek to 
sarn his bread; and so, with much anxiety, his father 
cought occupation for him in London, and success attended 
his efforts, ‘The last evening at home came, His mother 
packed his trunk, placing uppermost her own Dible, upon 
which fell many tears, IJlis sister clung to his arm, walked 
with him in the warde and vainly struggled to hide her 
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sorrow; yet smiled through tears as she pictured his 


return in happy times. His father took him aside to 
counsel him, and warn him of the dangers of the mighty 
eitvy in which he would be a oe anger. It was an evening 
never to be forgotten; and when, by the houschold hearth, 
the white-haired father prayed that his God would bless 
and guide his boy, all wept aloud. The next morning he 
accompanied him to London, and introduced him to the 
merchant's counting-house in Th: ames-strect. 

The parents of Charhe were yp lous. Vheir Christianity 
was no mere name; and example had been constantly 
shown to enforce precept conti wealty given. Yet Charles 
was an oes i that piety is no he editary thing: like 
very many who enjov the privilege of plous parents, he 
its outward duties with regularit vy, but beyond this 
there was nothing. He would shrink from the lie, or Sab- 
bath violation, with abhorrenec: but rather from the effects 
of edueation than because such thi nes were an abomination 
in God's sight. He had read his bible, but had never 
searched it; and only knew historically the story of the 
CrOSS. 

It was, therefore, with deep anxicty his father left him. 
knew that in such breasts passio! Is requentiy only 
re was danger that. ‘the slumbering 


> arr thie 
slumbered : 


Gres of Vesuvius. th ev woul ld burst for i re a future time. 


rembied for his hoy, removed from home comforts and 
‘influence ; yet, in the midst of his anxictyv, he remem- 


thy ways acknowledge: Him, and He shall direct thy paths ;” 
he had in this case acknowledged God, and therefore, be- 
lieving God had direc'ed him, could leave his son in the 
mammoth city, carefully warning him with tears of its 
dangers. 

Months passed away, and the country lad was initiated 
into the mysteries of London life. His weekly letters 
home were cheerful and satisfactory; “ home was as dear 
as ever—perh he said, he was not un- 
happy, far from : he was more comfortable in London 
than he had eiously thought he could be.” He did not 
tell his father that oecasional/y his place was vacant at 
public worship on Sabbath evenings; nor that he had once 


bered the injunction and accompanying promise :—* In all 
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yielded to the solicitations of a fellow.clerk, and visited the 
theatre. | | 

Winter came, and with it pleasing anticipations of a 
cheerful Christmas visit home ; but, although man appoints, 


God disappoints. Mr. Martin was attacked with. illness; 


at first not serious enough to summons Charlie home, but 
he grew worse; and the day before Christmas—the very 
day upon which Charlie had thought to.pay a cheerful visit 
—-brought him intelligence of his father’s danger. As we 
have seen he was home in time to see his father die; and, 
as we have also seen, he returned to London. | . 

And, as he sat in his small room the first evening after 
his return, he could not keep his tears. His mother’s Bible 
was on the table. His dying father’s injunction seemed to. 
sound in his ears—‘ Let the Bible be a light unto thy feet, 
anda lamp unto thy path.” Alas! the Bible had been super- 
ficially read, and, latterly, almost entirely neglected. He 
had resolved, upon the night his father died, to search it 
more earnestly, and now repeated his resolutions; but they 
were not made in humble dependence upon Him from 
whom must come strength to keep them, and he had yet 
to learn his own perfect weakness. | 


. * 

Three months passed away, be although Charlie had 
not forgotten his father, he was cheerful again. Unfor- 
tunately the conviction of his sins had passed away with 
his sadness; and the mother’s Bible, which would have 
reminded him of his promised amendment, was again 
neglected. Gay companions had tempted his willing 
heart to err, and it had yielded to temptation. 

Shall we trace his downward path? The fascinations of 
the theatre and ball-room in time attracted and enchained 
him, and were followed by the gaming-table and the 
sparkling wine-cup. The nchieil head, the trembling hand, 
and the late attendance at the office, too frequently betrayed 
the follies of a sleepless night. Grave looks and words 
from his employers, produced but, temporary reformation. 
Irregularities, repeatedly pardoned, became in time unpar- 


_donable, and he was dismissed. 


Shame kept him from communicating the sad intelligence 
to his mother. For weeks he vainly sought employment, 
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which, when obtained, only placed him in an inferior 
position among clerks of an inferior firm. For a few 
weeks only he retained this, for his employers. failed, 
and he was thrown again upon the world. Another 
situation was obtained with difficulty, but soon lost by 
irregularity. Men have a strange way of calling their 
faults misfortunes; and Charlie, not exempt from the in- 


firmity, called himself unfortunate when his errors had 


involved him in distress. At times, when his own blame- 
ableness was too apparent, he determined upon reformation ; 
but his good resolutions vanished as the “early dew and 
the morning cloud,” because he sought not the help of God 
to “ keep his heart with all diligence.” | 

His mother and sister were saddened by long intervals 
of silence, to which they frequently alluded in letters; yet 
they knew nothing of the changes of which we have briefly 
written. One October morning, when the yellow leaves of 
autumn were falling, the postman conveyed a letter to 
Holly House. It was from Charlie. ‘“ He had long been 
without employment,” he said, “his endeavours to obtain 


more were fruitless. He would not be burdensome to his 


mother with her limited means; and so he had changed 
his name, and enlisted for a soldier.” 

There had been sorrow when Charlie left his home; there 
aad been mourning when he returned to see his father die ; 
but no grief like this had ever wrung the widow’s heart 
before: the blow was more terrible, because entirely un- 
expected. It was well for her that after the first anguish 
she could bow down before Him who knew all things, and 
could say, “ Thy will be done!” It was well she could pray 
from the depths of her distress, and ask her God that the 
wanderer might return—the lost one be found. | 

bad * * 

It was the 14th of September, 1854. Twenty thousand 
Englishmen, for the first time trod the shores of the Crimea, 
and among them was Charlie Martin. Nearly a year had 
fled since he had rashly enlisted, and in that time war had 
succeeded peace. | 

Torrents of rain descended with the night. and yet the 
bare earth was the only bed of the army. Wrapped in 
rugs and blankets, soldiers of every rank, from the royal 
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duke to the peasant, lay them down. How few could 
sleep! How many thought of the cheerful hearth at 
Home !—of the prattle of little ones, who in happy times 
had climbed the knee! How many striplings, like our hero, | 
pictured a weeping, widowed mother beyond the ocean; and. 
a sister whose infancy had been nestled on her bosom. 

Six days after was the battle of the Alma. <A week's 
dreary bivouac upon the muddy earth had ill fitted men for 
the encounter, yet they marched bravely to the fight. 

The evening sun gleamed upon the hillside. It gleamed 
upon the mangled forms and ghastly faces of frie end and 
foe lying dead side by side. It did not sink till graves 
were dug for the slain, and many of the wounded were 
borne away by the unhurt from the field) Among the 
unhurt was Charlie Martin. 

Nearly five weeks more of misery, and ‘the hills of 
Balaklava rang with the din of war. During these five 
terrible weeks the soldiers had been exposed to wet and 
chilling frost; had been ill fed and half clothed; had died 
by hundreds of cholera and fever, and found graves a few 


inches below the soil! 


But the 25th of October came, and the scene was 
changed. Enthusiasm seemed to infuse new life. Priva- 
tion was forgotten in the wish for victory. Who shall 
describe the terrors of that, day—the din of war, the clash 
of arms, the thunder of cannon, the groans of the dying, the | 
shouts of maddened men who rushed to the battle! O fatal 
day! by some called glorious! Thou didst take the son 
from his father’s home, and lay him in the dust! Thou 
didst tear the husband from the bosom of his wife, to make 
his children fatherless. 

Hundreds lay dead upon the field when the fight was 
over. Many had been crushed to death by the hoofs of 
maddened horses. Charlie had been in the thickest of the 
fight, but was not among the dead; yet he did not escape 
unhurt, as at the Alma. A shot had broken his arm, and 
he had fallen senseless among the dead and dying. 

A hospital had been established for the wounded, and 
thither Charlie was carried. But alas! how inadequate 
was the provision to supply the need. The medical stafi 
was small, and there were no competent nurses. Men 
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stiffened in their blood before they could gain admission, 
and such as gained admission were wretchedly bedded—if 
hedded at all—and left without nutritious food, or comfort 
of any kind. Charlie, with his broken arm, lay there 
amidst privation, and filth, and wretchedness. He ¢hought 


of his sicknesses in past years, when a mother’s voice 


soothed him, and a mother’s hand smoothed his pillow. 
Was that hand stilled in the grave, that voice silent ? and 
had his mother’s last moments been embittered by the 
knowledge of his transgressions? Sorrow had succeeded 
sin, and during the dark night Charlie wept, even aloud; 
but all were too intent upon their own misery to heed his. 

The wretched condition of the sick was soon known in 
England. Money was liberally supplied; and more— 
Florence Nightingale, a Christian woman of noble birth, 
and nobler heart, resigned the comforts of home ‘that she 


might aid the poor soldier, and with thirty-eight devoted 


followers, she journeyed to the scene of his sufferings. 
Cleanliness and order soon replaced filth and disorder. 
Men shed tears, and: blessed the kind woman who had left 


dear England to add to their comfort. The cooling draught 


was given, the dewy forehead bathed, and the letter written 
and sent across the sea to some loved one at home. 

Nor was bodily comfort the only thing thought of by the 
nurses. Many were servants of Christ, to whom they 


would direct their patients as “the Lamb of God that 


taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Charlie shared the kind attentions of these noble women. 
They reminded him of those at Holly House, dearer to him 
than ever, until very often his pillow was wet with tears. 
One day his nurse, as usual smoothed his pillow; she had 
before noticed his manner, implying respectable antecedents 
of hte; perhaps she fancied, in part, his history; as, upon 
this day, she lingered a little longer with him. “Is there 
no one to whom | can write for you?” she said, touching 
his bandaged arm. A pang shot through his heart, but 
he did not speak. Tears forced themselves from his eyes, 
end rolled down his cheeks. A glance at his youthful face 
suggested the next question—“ Have you a mother ?”—A 
Moraer!—Ah Charlie! speak now!—But Charlie could 
not speak. He sobbed aloud. His left hand was raised 
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to the pillow, and from beneath it was drawn a small Bible 
with a silver clasp, which he gave to his questioner. She 
opened it, and saw written, “Sarah Martin,” and beneath 
the name was added, “to her dear boy Charlie.” Under 
this was written Christ’s injunction : :—* Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His Tighteousness, itr all other things 
shall be added unto you.’ 

Yes, it was his mother’s Bible—the one over which she 
had wept as she placed it in his trunk when he left home. 
In all his wanderings he had kept it, and day after day it 
had been placed in his knapsack. After he Was w ounded 
he procured it as soon as he could, and placed it beneath his 

nllow. 

Gently the kind nurse soothed Him, and soon became 
acquainted with his sad history. She did not, with false 
kindness, speak slightly of his errors; but she told him 
they might be forgiven. She read the history of the Pro- 
digal Son, and told him God was as willing to receive a 
repenting sinner, as the father in the parable was to receive 
his erring son. It was an important hour for Charlie. 
There passed briefly before his mind the events of his life. 
He once more was a child and climhed his father’s knee. 
He once more was the playmate of a loving sister. He 


again felt his mother’s kiss, and knelt; beside her to repeat 


his evening prayer. 

He had grown up amidst daily = of her love, and 
had repaid it by filling her cup with sorrow. She had 
given hiin her Bible, and he had scorned its precepts. 

And now he was a wounded soldier in a foreign land. 
The mother’s Bible was there, and.a woman's soft voice 
was reading the messages of mercy it contained. 

The rocky heart could not withstand the hammer of the 
Gospel. The pardon of an offended God was sought through 
an interceding Saviour; and Charlie was led to rely on the 
great truth of the Bible—* The blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.” 

The widow had not prayed in vain. There was a ship 
upon the sea containing a letter for her village home. It 
was not written by Charlie, for his arm was ‘not restored, 
but by the nurse. It told of his sorrow “for the anguish 
he had caused her; more—that he had sorrowed for it as 
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and men rej while :pealing bells gladdened| the air 


Autumn came with its yellow corn and ripe fruit: ister 
that curtained the trves before 


with merry melody ; but the widow did not rejoice: how 
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November, with its jon q 
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blazed on the ample hearth. : 
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ite predecessors, the village pastor wended his way to 
House. Hie did not heed the and rain, bat walked | 


cheerfully, and as briskly as he could, A knock at the 
- door was met by sundry growls and barks from an old 
house-dog, followed b chiding voive which bade“ Dash” 


be silent, and then t door was A bls fire 4 
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he intended to weep. 
i - say he came for anything in particular, and tried 
to commence @ conversation on | topics; but the 


spoken at his heart. 


?—Becanse he had of the widow's son. 


mtail nurie had, with admirablé forethou 


hat the jetter should be sent to Aim, 


Sime to break itn contents to the mother cad wie. It 


have seen that some ‘weighty 


had’ he -waliced nearly that 


ing of the war. The widow's kni left her fingers, 


ly at the old man, who only stammered, and 
a few unconnected words about her son. What! 


_ her withered hatids, and eagerly asked—“ Have you heard 
Of may ‘bey "The wasted lips of the aged man trembled as 
dae tried to speak, but a 8 fears spared for a time his | 


answer. <A thought struck her that Charlie was dead, 
and she cried out-——“O, I know it all!—he was killed in 


of Charlie? .The widow clasped together 


the war, and you have heard it, and are come to tell — = 


mef" Mary started to her mother’s side; as she sank back: 


ew was roused by the action, and he almost shouted : 


‘restoreth the fatherless and 
widow.’ Be composed—-yon saked life, and 
your prayer is granted.” . 
Than fe told of the af the letter and 
re , sm teary. No, 
after a fow minutes’ thought I hastened here.” 
There was at Holly House that 
whens they had. called “in the day 
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and earnestly ; all wept for very gladness. Truly the Lord 
had “ made the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

A month after another letter was brought. It was from 
Charlie himself this time. His health was broken by the 
rigours of the climate and the privations he had undergone, 
and he was to be sent home and discharged. ; 2 

Once more it was Christmas Eve. Green holly boughs, 
with bright red berries, were used to decorate every home, 
and in some the milk-white misletoe was suspended from | 
the ceiling. Old winter had come in earnest, whistling — 
through keyholes, growling down chimneys, and rattling 
shutters; but nobody seemed to care for him. | 

Again the wild sweet child-music of little choristers re- 
minded householders that Christmas would come on the 
morrow, and levied a tax upon their generosity in the shape 
of apples, nuts, and halfpence. 

e next day a snug party was assembled at Holly House. 
There was hale old farmer Wilson, with his pleasant jokes, 
and his wife, with her valuable store of domestic ret 
and especially of that knowledge so much in request when 
Christmas festivities are thought of. There was the pastor, 
and his kind wife, who had a “touch of the rheumatism,” 


- and who had been fetched in farmer Wilson’s covered cart. 


Mary bustled about with a light step. The widow herself 
looked happier than she had done for many a day, and well 
she might, for by her side sat—Cuariigz! Yes, Charlie 
was there: he had come the day before. The season of 
tears was past, and now they were spending happy hours. 
True, Charlie was pale, but they all said it was the effects 
of his journey, and that he would soon be well with a little 
nursing. 

Need we tell how pleasantly the evening was spent? How, 
at its close the big Bible was placed before the pastor, and 
how he pushed it to Charlie, and said, with a tearful smile 
—“ Instead of the fathers shall be the children.” And 
need we say how Charlie placed his hand upon the book, 
and then, as if struck with a second thought, drew from 
his pocket a little Bible with a silver clasp—his MOTHER'S 
Bible—and read from its pages the words of life ? 

Perhaps our readers have guessed these things; but one 
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thing they may not have guessed, and therefore with it we 
close our story. Charles’s ee gained the sympathy 

entleman who had known his father, and he had pro- 
| I him the situation of lay Missionary in the neighbour- 
ing town: and this now congenial he 
would enter with the New Year. 


FABLES.—No. II. 
THE FULLER AND THE COALMAN. 


Evil communication corrupts good manners.— Paul. 


A CHARCOAL burner, famed for skill, | 
To raise or smother flame at will, 

Made civil offers to become 

An inmate of the fuller’s home: , 

His terms were fair; but the grim trade 

Both skin and raiment so bewray’d, 

That short reply the fuller made: 

“ Took at this cloth, that white as snow, 
Should to the merchant’s keeping go:— 
Once touch’d the sooty stains 
Would render fruitless all my pains!” 

Ye parents, guard, with equal care, 

The spri htly boy’ 's untainted 
The spotless absiint of daughter fair. 


THE WORK ; AND HOW TO DO IT. 


CHAPTER I. 


HARLES MORGAN and Henry anges two respect- 
able young men, resided in the vil of Selwood. 
One was the son of a farmer, and the r was in the 
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employ of a pious miller. Living in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and worshipping in the same chapel, they 
became acquainted with each other; and having also asso- 
ciated in Sabbath-school teaching, they frequently walked 
to and frotogether. The chapel they frequented was about 
a mile and a-half from their respective homes, and generally, 
about ten minutes past eight, they might be seen meeting 
at the little turning in the lane, which conducted them 

a both across a fine open common to the town of F : 

tq It was on a lovely morning in the spring of the year that 
Tal I happened to be one of the party. I was a visitor at 

bie Farmer Morgan's; and being accustomed to schools, I was 
14 glad to accompany my young friend. When we came up 
ia to Henry Bright, I saw he was glancing over the pages of 
: a book, which I soon recognised as “ Barnes’s Notes on the 
f - Gospels.” He closed it on our approach, but, after a few 
q minutes, hung behind, and opened it again. A hasty pre- 
tion, thovght I, but I said nothing. The evening 
fore Charles had been busy in his little room, examining 
TY carefully his subject for the class ; collecting all the informa- 
| tion he could obtain, and then arranging it on paper in the 
form of short notes ; and afterwards, at the supper-table, he 
had tried to elicit our views, and to make us all contribute as 
much as we could to his assistance. I found that this was 


_ his custom, and that, through the week, his little sisters and 
. brothers were encouraged to pick up anecdotes, and collect 
rhe ‘illustrations for the subject they knew he was to take. 
.. This had a very happy effect. It created additional interest 


7 Im the Sabbath-school, and gave an improving and religious 
ay _ turn to the conversation. Charles familiarized the subject 
3 pect to his own mind, and saw, too, how it was likely to take 
hold of his scholars. Often he availed himself of the aid 
of hig pious father and mother; and even little Kate could 
tell brother how to make the lesson “so plain that the very 


baby might understand him.” 
ce It wanted about three minutes to nine when Charles 
a entered his class. The boys, eight in number, were all 
= | there, and made a slight bow as he took his seat amongst 


them, which was returned by an affectionate “Good morn- — 
ing!” He then marked off their attendance, and the school 
opened. Henry, who had come up with us, had lingered 
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about the chapel, but entered the room before the prayer 
commenced. His class was incomplete, and his appearance 
excited no particular observation among the children, They 
were mostly silent instead of singing, and some of them 
were looking about them. Charles’s scholars all repeated 
the first seven verses of the — rst Psalm, having learned 
a verse a day through the week. First, he repeated it to 
them with a few brief remarks; then they read it, verse by 
verse, after him; then it was read singly; and finally re- 
peated in turn, or at his discretion, calling upon whichever 
boy he pleased, so as to prove their memory, and keep up 
their attention. One only failed, and he was encouraged to 
renewed application by a kind word instead of a harsh 
complaint. The next lesson was the catechism. They all - 
learned the same portion, and it was Charles’s endeavour so 

‘to simplify it that they could not fail to understand it. 
Every hard word was explained, and Scripture proofs were 
_ brought by the children themselves; and those which 
Charles approved were put down in his private memo- 
randum-book under the question. When the children had 
thus shown their willingness to learn, he rewarded them . 
by an anecdote which was adapted to fix the truth on their 
tender minds; and, instead of looking tired and weary, they 


- . seemed quite ready for another turn. The time, however, 


allotted to the morning exercises was consumed, and, after 
singing and prayer, the children retired to their benches in 
the gallery. 

_ In the afternoon there was a Scripture lesson, and to 
this Charles always devoted considerable time. The subject 
was Zaccheus; and the boys turned to it with evident satis- 
faction. His notes were before him, neatly written, and 
as he passed from point to point of the interesting narra- 
tive, he glanced at them; but not so as to seem in any wa 
at a loss. The Scripture was first read by the teacher wi 
proper emphasis, then by the children ; after which Charles 
questioned them very minutely, putting his inquiries in such 
a way as to elicit a good answer, and not a mere “ yes” and 
“no.” Hedrew the attention of the children to the place 
where Zaccheus lived; to the office he sustained; to the 
occasion specified; to the parties named; to the conduct © 
of Zaccheus; to the motives which might actuate him; to 
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the tree itself; to the language of the Saviour ; his acquaint- 
ance with Zaccheus; his disposition to gratify him; Zac- 
cheus’s prompt and cordial entertainment of Christ; and 
the change which was wrought in his heart and life. The 
application and improvement of the lesson was admirable ; 
it was brought home by appealing to every child as to his 
willingness to receive Christ into his heart. There was 
encouragement to the most sinful; there was urgency for 
the dilatory, and help for the faint. Charles was earnest 
to produce a right impression, and to win the affections of 
his little audience to Christ ; and never did a youthful group 


appear more gladly to listen to instruction. At the close 


he asked if they had any questions for him; and two or 
three small notes were put into his hand, and, in return, 
he gave three of the boys a reply to their several questions 
the Sabbath before. Toone he lent a book, marked at a 
particular part, and for another he selected a few texts to 
read tohisaged grandfather, I did not wonder that Charles 
loved his engagements, and | felt confident the blessing of 
God was upon them, | 

In the evening worship the Sunday-school was not for 
yotten; and before Charles went to reat he examined his 
children's papers, and read from the Bible the subject for 
the following week, 

We did not see Henry on our way home, but it #0 hap 
we repeatedly encountered each other during 
the week, 

One evening especially, he called in to ask Charles to go. 
and visit a sick child for him; and, as he was busy on , 
farm, the conversation rested with me. I asked him 
whether he liked teaching, and if he had an interesting 
class? “Not much,” he said, “especially such a set of 
clodpoles. It seems impossible to drive anything into 
them. They sit yawning or laughing, and are away half 
their time,” | 

“ What method do you pursue to interest them?” “I 
don't know ; I have no particular method ; in the morning, 
the rule is to hear them repeat their catechism, and a hymn 
or scripture ; and in the afternoon they read the Testament, 
and have it explained to them if they have a mind to 
attend; but there are not above two boys who seem to care 
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about it, and these have come out of Charles’s set. It is one 
of these that is ill.” 
“It is a pity,” I ventured to remark, “that you and 
Charles cannot pursue the same plan ; it strikes me it might 
be a mutual advantage.” Henry reddened, but it was only 
a momentary flush, and presently he said, “1 don’t know 
how it is, but the lads take to him, and he has got a knack 
which I have not.”—“ No,” I said, “ you ought not to talk 
in that way; for it is most probable, if you prepared for 
og lasses together, you would in time be as successful as 
is..—“ Do you think so?” he replied, looking down, 
with his hands on his knees: “ well, the truth is, I have no 
heart to prepare, but generally trust to what comes into m 
head at the school, or else I look over ‘ Barnes’ beforehand, 
if I expect any difficulty in the chapter.” At this instant 
Charles came in, and gave his visitor a very cordial greeting. 
Charles complied with his solicitation, and asked if he had 
soen Mr, Stow’s “ Lessons.on Bible Training.” Henry had 
not, and was, therefore, glad to borrow the book and make 
hin escape, When he got home he began to think over the 
conversation, but pride was in his way jhe did not like to 
make a change, and was afraid of exposing his ignorance, 
Still he did wish his class would go on letter, and there 
was a sort of dreamy consciousness that the fault lay chiefly 
with himself, Te resolved to devote more time to prepara. 
tion, and to give it a fair trial, Z 
Meanwhile the week rolled on, and two or three little 
incidents occurred, which, as they show the influence of a 
well-conducted class, are worth recording. One day, whilst 
we were strolling across the fields, we suw two boys under 
tree engaged in earnest conversation. ‘Their backs were 
to us, and, as they pointed upwards, we fancied they were 
after birds’ nests. tharles recognised them at once, and a 
leasant smile shone upon their faces. “ What are you 
talking about ?” he said, “is it anything worth hearing ?”— 
“No, teacher,” answered the eldest; “ but, please, can you 
tell us if this isa sycamore tree, for John Watt thinks it is ?” 
—‘] understand you,” said Charles; “ I suppose you were 
thinking of Zaccheus.”——“ Yes, teacher,” they both replied. 
“Well, Johnisright; and perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing about the sycamore ?”—‘“ Very much, indeed, teacher, 
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if you can spare time totell us.” Charles looked at his watch, 
and found it wanted only ten minutes to dinner; but he 
told the boys to be at the farm at half-past six that evening, 
and he would do his best to please them. Faithful to their 
appointment, the children came with clean hands and faces 
into the large kitchen, and were soon seated on a wooden 
bench, by a bright oak table. Charles came in and wel- 


comed them. He brought with him asheet of paper, on | 


which was a faithful representation of various English trees, 
with their proper foliage, relative sizes, &c. He told them that 
the word sycamore meant wild fig; that this tree will grow 
close to the sea-side; that its growth is rapid; and that it 
will continue to increase for two hundred years. He showed 
them a piece of the wood, and explained its uses; that it is 
not liable to suffer by damp or heat, and is, therefore, used 
for musical instruments and other delicate work. He men- 
tioned, also, that the juice is of a sugary nature, and 
employed in the north of Scotland for wine. | | 
harles then turned to 1 Kings x. 27, where an allusion 

is made to the sycamore; to Luke xvii. 6; to Amos vii. 14; 
and to Psa. xxviii. 47 ; all which passages furnished topics 
for interesting conversation. The boys were delighted; 
and with a slice of bread and cheese each, and a few words 
of advice and encouragement, they went home to enlarge 
on all they had heard and seen. | 

This apparently trifling circumstance set Charles to think 
whether he could not have his boys occasionally in the week ; 
but as summer was coming on, and all hands would be 
wanted on the farm, he resolved to deliberate, and not, at 
all events, to begin till the autumn. | 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 


Give ME THINE Heart; or, THE GRanp REQUEST.— 
This earnest appeal is worthy of the pen of Mr. Conder, of 
Leeds, whose interest in the welfare of the young is well 
known. Remembering his usefulness in the Isle of Wight, 
we are glad to see now and again proofs that his labou 
in this department are crowned with success. 

CASTLE RAG AND ITS DEPENDENCIES.—We have here a 
number of interesting little sketches (some of them, perhaps, 
too sketchy and unfinished) of life among the poor, the 
depraved, and the sick, with not a few instructive hints as 
to their treatment. All the narratives are true, and man 

infully interesting; and the general object of the wor 
is most valuable, being, as the author says, to bring the 
life of the poor before the eyes of the rich; to induce those 
who have the power to solve it, to consider the great problem 
of the present day, the reform of the criminal population ; 
and to enable those whose ability or influence does not 
extend so far, to help in the plans already adopted in the 
Refuge, the Reformatory, the School, and the Mission. 

THE GirL’s Own TEXT-BOOK.—A very suitable little 
gift-book for those whose time for reading the Scriptures is 
limited. It contains an excellent and impressive selection - 
of texts for every day in the year, and an appropriate hymn 
for the beginning of each month, besides an affectionate 


a 


address to girls by way of preface. 

THE Broad STONE oF Honovur.—This is 
one of the many tributes to the memory of the hero of this 
age, Sir Henry Havelock. It is written in Mr. Hood’s 
usual spirited and vivid style, and contains, in 4 short 
compass, many interesting’ anecdotes, and much valuable 
remark. Nothing that has yet appeared on this subject 
can be more attractive to the young, with whom Mr. Hood 
must always be a favourite. Cae 

CATECHISM OF PHYSIOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY oF Bopy, 
SENSE, AND Minp.—A valuable compendium for use in 
- schools and colleges. It would be well, if every young 
person of the age of fourteen had the opportunity of 
perusing it. | 
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Tue ExaMpte or Jesus. DrsIGNED FOR THE YOUNG.— 
The object of this little work is to exhibit Jesus Christ as 
our great Example, and the design is fairly carried out, 
though not, we think, with the simplicity required by the 
class of readers it professes to seek. 

Our Farner In Heaven.—The design of this well- 
written work is to teach children the meaning of the Lord’s 
Prayer, 80 commonly used, yet so little understood. We 
think that, by help of this simple commentary, any child 
might be taught to pray, not with the words only, but with 
the understanding also. 


MAKING THE BEsT or IT; OR, CHARLEY’S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT.—A capital tale, showing how all circumstances are 
capable of being improved. 


Tae LirTLe MIsstoNARY; OR, MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 
Teaching our little ones that all can help in the great 
work of Christian missions at home and abroad, and showing 
how to do it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Give Mr THINE HEART; oR, THE GRAND REQUEST. 
Shaw. | 
CASTLE RAG AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

THe Grru’s Own TEXT-BOOK. 
HAVELOCK ; THE Broap STONE or Honovr. 


. _CATECHISM OF PHyYsIOLOGy, AND PHrLosoryy OF Boby, 
SENSE, AND MiInD. By T. Wharton Jones, F.R.S. 


Tue EXAMPLE or Jésus. DeEsIGNED ror THE YOUNG. 
Our FPaTHER IN HEAVEN, Seeley. 


MAKING THE Best oF IT; OR, CHARLEY’s DISAPPOINT- 
MENT. Seeley. 


Tne Missionary; on, MorE Ways THAN ONE. 
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 Wavers,and found instant relief; nearly 


AL Favour oF 


PULMONIC \ 


From Mr. Richard Roberts. Printer. an. 
—-1858.—** of Thimbleby, Fen Allotment, says he has been 
for a long time greatly suffering from difficulty of breathing, particularly — 
eym: took Dr. Locock’s 


during the night, and had a continual rising of p 


by the first box; says 
they are worth their weight in gold.” ) 


DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant selief, and care of 


Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all disordijrs of the breath and lungs. 
Price Is, 2s. 9d.,and Ils, per box. They have a pleasant taste. 
by all Medicine Verdors. | 
Important Caurion.—It has been discovered that Medicine 


Vendors, when asked for any of DR. LOCOCK’S MEDICINES, attempt 


to pass off some “Piru” or —under nearly 
similar names—bhaving in doing so’ than by selling the 


genuine medicine. The is cautioned agairet such dishonest practices, 


which may be detected by observing that every bdx of the aenvrne medicine 


has the words, in white letters on a red ground, “DR. LOCOCK’S — 
WAFERS” in the Government stamp outside, and without = ALL 
ARE COUNTERFEITS AND AN IMPOSITION, 


CAUTION. 


TRADESMEN, MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUT. 


FITTERS, &c. 


r HEREAS it has lately come to m y knowledge that 
- some unprincipled person or persons have for some time past been 


imposing upon the public by selling to the Trade and others a spurious 
article under the name of 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK; 


This is to give notice, that I am the Original and Sole Premlibie and Me. 
nufacturer of the said Article. I do not employ any traveller, or autho- 
rize any person to represent themselves as coming from my Establishment, 
for the purpose of selling the said Ink. This Caution is published by me 
E. R. BOND, Sole Execntrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 
Lane, West Smithfield, London, 
*,* To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 


careful to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink, and further 


to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at any 
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: Has, for more than 150 years, received extensive and increasing Public Patronage. 
‘The Stock, comprising IVORY, BONE, HORN, and STAG HANDLES, stands 


Stee] the very best. 


Toom, embracing all the newest designs, is always on SALE, in the Sieve & 


DEANE’ 
LONDON BRIDGE. 


Catley, and Furnishing 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
DEANE’S TABLE CUTLERY | 


unrivalled in Extent and Variety ; the prices are the lowest, and ae of the 


-DRAWING-ROOM STOVES. 
A large and handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the dining or Grav 


Pender Department of DEANE, DRAY, &Co.’s establishment. They havea 
te these and other Classes of register stoves patented improvements, econom ios 
the consumption of fuel, for which the highest testimonials have: been given. 
IRON BEDSTEADS AND CHILDREN’S GOTS. 
‘DEANE, DRAY, end Co. manufacture and every (lescri of Tron 
and Brass Bedsteads, and have at all theese large stock of these art on hand, 
together with Bets, Mattresses, Palliasses, &c. Price Lists, with Drawings sent 


by post (free). 
FAMILIES FURNISHING 


obtein, post-free, on Application, DEANE, DRAY, & Co’s General Furnishing | 


Priced List, enumerating more than 500 articles, selected from the various éepatt- 
ments of their establishment, requisite in fitting up a Family Residence, incl 
eg ABLE CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATE LAMPS, PAPIER MACHE TRA 

TENDERS, and FIRE IRONS, IRON BEDSTEADS, BRITANNIA MET 
mand Japan Ware, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., 


DEANE, DRAY, & co., LONDON BRIDGE. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. 
Third Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
RISONS AND PRISONERS, and the PREVENTION 
OF CRIME. By Joszerm Kinesmicy, M.A., Chaplain of Pen- 
tonville Prison. | 


-* This is a book of almost priceless worth. It claims the attention of the 
Christian, the Philanthropist, and the Statesman.”—Naval and Military 


“ Worth a whole shipload of those plethoric volumes, the Reports of the 


Inspectors of Prisons.”—Morning Post. | 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Third Edition, price 2s. 6d., 240 pp., illustrated. 
RIGINAL TALES; or, ‘True Stories for Children. 


By a Lapy. | 
‘* A book to make a child’s heart leap within him.”——“ We hardly know 
a better present.”—‘‘ The best tales for children ever published.”—See 


Atheneum, Patriot, Christian Times, and other Reviews. ? 
London : Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


ISTOIRES POUR LES ENFANS. Tales in 
French, prepared by Madame Chabaud de Latonr, for the Children 
of M. Guizot, and highly recommended for use in Schools and Families. 
See Atheneum and other Reviews. _ 
London : Nisbet and Co., Berners-street. 


! Ina handsome quarto volume, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT (Autho- 


| rized Version). With Notes, Historical, Explanatory, and Descrip- 
tive. Embellished with 120 Engravings. From Drawings executed by 


| Eminent Artists expressly for this Edition. . 


London: Reed and Pardon, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, in feap. 8vo, price Qs. 6d. cloth. 
RENCH PHRASEOLOGY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. Arranged in Easy Lessons calculated to facilitate the 


Acquirement of the French Language. By V. L. Cuemery, B.L., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages at Marlborough College. | 


London: Whittaker and Co., Stationer’s-court. 
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PPREQUENT references are made in. Biblical works, to 


the-life and writings of the great Jewish historian, 


- Josephus.. Man young people are, however, but imperfectly 


acquainted with his labours, and a succinct epitome of his __ 
history may be of interest to our readers. Flavius Jose- a 
phus was born 4.D, 37, in Jerusalem; descended. on his 
mother’s side from a line of Asmonean princes, and one of _ 
the noblest families in Judea.. From his father Matthias 

he inherited the priestly office. He speaks somewhat boast- 


fully of his educational advant which no: doubt. were 
great ; and so great a proficient does he appear to have been = 


In general learning, that at the age of twenty-six he is found 


a sent as one of their generals to G 


P - the cause of some troublesome priests, prisoners _ 

under Felix. After a narrow escape from drowning at _ 
Pateoli, being one of 60 saved out of 800 lost; he Se 
to Rome, and was received there with great honour. Onhis _ 


return to Jerusalem he found his countrymen eagerly bent _ 


upon revolt, and professing sympathy with them he was 


Here he was beset by the Roman legions, who besieged — 

Jotapata, the city in which he had intrenched . himself, 

Defending his position for tlc jets days, he was taken 
isoner, but his life was spare through interventionof — 


prophet, and predicted to Vespasian that one day the empire _ 
should be his. He was held pri ner for three aaa. iin 


A.D, 70 the event then predi —— The new 
emperor conferred many. honours ypon him, and among 
others he was made a Roman citizen, He found the same 
favour from Titus and Domitian, sp that we may fairly 
conclude he had the best opportunity: of arriving at correct 
Information as to the events transpiring during the 

eventful period in which his life was cast. Nerva and — 
Trajan failed to encourage him to the extent he ted, 
and consequently his treatise on Jewish opinions and laws 
was only partial He 
was a man of 
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252 JOSEPHUS. 


reputable character; and even his enemies allow him to 
have been an impartial, accurate, and candid historian. 
‘His works are of such importance to the biblical student, 


that we refer to them here. The Wars of the Jews 


was written while in company with ‘Titus during the 
memorable siege of Jerusalem, and ordered by that Emperor 
to be placed in the public library. There are seven books, 
first written in Hebrew and then in Greek. The earliest 
date is .c. 170, with an account of the capture of Jerusalem 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, and this is accompanied by a rapid 
survey of the events prior to his own time, ending with a 
detailed account of the fatal war with Rome. Then there 
are twenty books of Jewish Antiquities, written A. D, 93, 


and dedicated to Epaphroditus. ‘They give an account of | 


Jewish History from the creation of the world to A.D. 66, 
the 12th year of Nero. In this work Josephus seeks to 
accommodate the Jewish religion to heathen tastes and 
prejudices. ‘Thus he speaks of Moses and his law in a tone 
which might be adopted by any disbeliever in his divine 
mission. He says that Abram went into Egypt intending 
to adopt the Egyption views of religion, should he, upon 
investigation, find them better than his own. | 

Ile speaks doubtfully of the preservation of Jonah by the 
whale; he intimates a doubt of there having been ny 


miracle in the passage of the Red Sea, and compares it wit 


the passage of Alexander the Great along the shore of the 


sea of Pamphylia. He interprets Exodus xxii. 28, as if it 


conveyed a command to respect the idols of the heathen ; 
om many other instances might be produced to the same 
effect. 

The Listory of his own Times is a remarkable production. 
It was written after the death of King Agrippa II, ‘The 
other principal work is a Treatise on the Antiquity of the 
Jews. Josephus is regarded as a great authority, and since 
his testimony is so greatly in confirmation of Scripture, his 
statements are most valuable in our efforts to convince others 
of the truth and authenticity of the books of sacred writ. 
The little sketch accompanying this notice, represents the 
flight of Josephus when pursued closely by his enemies; an 
incident which we have not space to narrate, but which may 
be found on reference to his life by Whiston. 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


HEY have departed from my love, - 

_ My heart's fair treasures, prized and dear ! 

I dream how bright their homes above, 

I know how dark my loneness here ; 
‘The angels gather first the best, 
And earliest call the loveliest. - 


Gone are their soft endearing smiles, 
Gone are their low-toned voices sweet ; 
With all the love whose tender wiles — 
My soul of half its care could cheat ; 
Wide must the gulf between us be, 
Since in my grief they heed not me. 


I went beside the chancel wall, 
And pass’d their quiet graves to-day, 
I saw the daisies white and small 
That sprang above them where they lay ;— 
They? Ah, not so! it was but dust 
Those grassy hillocks held in trust. 


Yet that which once was life lay there, 
And gleaming from the deep green turf 
The tiny daisies open’d fair 
And snowy as the wind-toss’d surf; - 
I pluck’d and hid them in my breast, 
Yor love of those who were at rest. 


Yet thought the while, that if to take 
One fragile blossom from the sod, 
Might be a spell whose power gould break 
The sleep of those who are with God, 
Winning them back to cheer my lot 
When J/e the while so will'd it not ;— 


Untouch’'d upon their lowly bed, 
The daisy flowers should come and go, 
Ere I would wake the happy dead, 
And stir the tranquil dust below. 
My heart may bleed, yet not repine, 
O God! Thy will be done—-not mine. 
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ON LOCAL NAMES. 


Anglo-Saxon “ Mochil,” which the Scotch 
retain as “ Muckle,”’ has nolittle to dowith our — 
English names of places. It lurks, however, under 


various disguises. It is an old friend in a new dress, 7 


in various counties. Macclesfield, in Cheshire, is 
“the great field’? or open country, still apparent in 
what is called the Moss, a widely extended tract of 
peat land. The patron of the church of Macclesfield 
is Saint Michael ; but the old spelling of “ Maxfeld”’ 
roves that “ Michael’? is not the nominator of this 
arge manufacturing town. “ Maxstoke,’’ in War- 
wickshire, is a like instance, signifying “the Great | 
House,” or the Muckle Stow of Saxon times. Atthe | 
Castle of Maxstoke lived Lord Beaumont, from whom 
descended the unfortunate Dukes of Buckingham ; 
who fell, father and son, one in the days of the tyrant 
Richard the Third, the other, owing to the jealousy of 
Henry the Eighth. Much Wenlock is but another way 


of expressing Great Wenlock, a town in Shropshire. 


‘Mow Cop,” in Staffordshire, signifies “ Big Head,” a 
name well merited by this imposing Outnider of the 
Peak district, which throws out its videttes into the 
counties of Stafford and Leicester. atu : 

The old British word Maes, signifying afield, appears | 

Survive there, tt even | 
exists in France, where the wine Masden, in the south =~ 
of that country, takes its name from the vineyard of a 
cortain monastery, signifying in Celtic “the fleld of 


God.” The same word is applied by the Saxons and 


Germans to what we now call a churchyard. God’s 
acre (Gottes aker), is the affecting title by which this 


haven of the dead is known to the Germans. The | q 


_ meadows, on its way to join the Tame at Tamwort 


little river Meese runs its peaceful course mtr. 
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“Millmeese”’ is not an uncommon local name. In 
Flintshire, where the word may be expected to be 
found, we have “ Maes Garmon,”’ or the Field of St. 
Germain. This meadow was the scene, as chroniclers 
tell, of a complete defeat of the heathen Picts (Peghts, 
as the Scotch now call them) in a conflict with the 
Christian host of Britons led on by their Bishop 
Germanus. The Church of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois 
(for Germanus was originally Bishop of Auxerre in 
France, previous to his translation to England) retains 
his name at Paris, and villages in Wales and Cornwall 
attest the memory of this early preacher of the Gospel 
of Christ to heathen nations. | 

~The old ‘ Medevelde’’ has been altered into May- 
field-street. The Saxon word “ Mede”’ for Meadow 
gave the old name of Medehamstede to the town now 
called Peterborough. “ Runnimede’”’ is the ‘‘ Mea- 
dow of Council,’’ and was used ‘as a place of general 
meeting of the Saxon kings and their bishops and 
thanes ; many centuries afterwards the immortal Con- 
vocation of 1215 assembled there, and secured to the 
English people the amended deed of the first Henry, 
now known by the proud title of MagnaCharta. The 
words “ Moothall’’ and “ Landmotes’’ still keep up 
the memory of the old English word. ‘“ Witenage- 
mot’’ is the title of the old Saxon parliament, signily- 
ing The Meeting of the Wits, or Wise Men, Parlia- 
ment, on the | isa Hrench or Norman word, 
from the low Latin Parlamentum, or Place of Parley 
or Conversation, Our word “ Parlour’ was ancient! 
the Parloir, or talking-room (the Spaniard calls it Ei 
3 mae and distinct from the room in which cook- 

ing and all household affairs were performed. In many 


old-fashioned houses the kitchen is still the room 
chiefly occupied by the household, and hence is called 
the keeping-room of the family. “To keep’’ is still 
used at Cambridge for the word “ Lodge.” It occurs 
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in this sense in Shakspeare, who in his Troilus and 
Cressida, makes the inquiry— : 


“In what part of the field does Calchas keep ee 


Mathern, in Monmouthshire, similarly, is a corruption 
of Mot-Erne, or House of Meeting, and was probably 
the scene of some Saxon Gatherings. 
_ “ Mavesyn,” the antiquated spelling of Malvoisin, 
is the distinctive title of Mavesyn Ridware,.one of four 
Ridwares, in Staffordshire. The word was often applied 
to an engine of war, composed of wooden boards, which 
protected the close approach of besiegers from the 
arrows and stones aimed at them by the besieged. 
Ingulph in his Chronicle (written in Anglo-Saxon) — 
mentions, under the year 1095, the beleaguering of the 
castle of Bamboro’, in Northumberland, and the great 
success of an engine of this nature, called a Malveisin, 
adding a translation, ‘ That is on Englise Yfel Nebhe- | 
bur;”’ “ That is, in English, Ill Neighbour.’ Ingulph, 
we may add, was educated at Westminster, and when 
a boy, was much noticed by the Saxon princess Egitha, 
daughter of Earl Godwin, and sister to Harold, who 
amused herself by asking him hard questions (or 
‘‘ posers ’’) in grammar, and then healing the wound by 
ordering him refreshment at the buttery of her palace 
at Westminster. all 
Maldon, in Essex, does not derive its name, as 
nerally supposed, from the Romano-British Camulo- 
unum, but from the Saxon Meel-don, or Hill of the 
Cross: the custom of erecting stone crosses was uni- 
versal in the early history of our country. Some of 
these still survive. Charing-cross was so called from 
the monument erected by Edward the First to the 
memory of his beloved Queen Eleanor; this Cross 
was the sixth and last erected at the several stages 
where the coffin containing the Queen’s remains halted 
for the night. The first was Lincoln. 2 
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The word “ Mill,” is the word from which a“ Mule” 
(called a Moile in Devonshire), is derived, that animal 
being chiefly employed in helping to grind corn (“ mo- 
lare’’ in Latin, whence “molar teeth”). This word 
“Mill” was usually written “Mul” or “Mel” 
Milwich, in Staffordshire, appears as “ Mulewich”’ in 
the book of Domesday, compiled probably by a Nor- 
man scribe. Malling, in Kent, is spelt “ Malling ’ 
(t.e. Mill-meadows, similarly to.‘ Millmease”’ men» 
tioned above) in the old Anglo-Saxon charter, ‘still 
preserved, of this town; it mentions “ Lang-strete 
ofer lylle burnan oth East Melliga gemere ’’—“ Longs 
street over the little burn, or stream, or East Malling’s 
boundaries.’’ Melis,in Somersetshire, is derived from. 
the same word. The chivalric Molineux, and the less 
high-sounding Mullins, both signify ‘ Mills.” So the 
French have their “Camille Desmoulins,”’ and the 


| Spaniards their “ Conde de Montemolino.”’ 


* Munt’”’ is Anglo-Saxon for Mount, and explains 


the title of “The Long Mynd ” given to an extensive 


range of hills in Shropshire. “ Thaes Muntes creep’? 
is the translation of Exodus xix. 20; “The top”. (or 
Nap, as an eminence is named near Moccar, in Heres 
fordshire) “of this mountain.” Here the reader may 
observe the old Saxon termination of es'in the geni 
tive. Hence we still say “the mount’s top,’”’ and “the 
king’s book ;’’ while to say “The king Ais book,’ is 
a vulgar error, arising from the gradual decay of the: 


grammatical niceties of the old English tongue. The 


words in the Church of England Prayer-book “ For’ 
Jesus Christ Ais sake,” are the close of a prayer’ 
written in the tine of Charles the Second, when the’ 
English language had greatly degenerated. “ Motters-: 
hall’ is corrupted from Modred’s Hall, and is so spelt: 
in Domesday Book. Modred is pure Saxon for “ Bold’ 
Counsel,’ and is of precisely the same meaning’ as’ 
another common Saxon name Kedbald, or “ Bold: 
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Counsel.” Gray, however, gives the name, Saxon 
though it be, to a Welsh bard, in the time of Edward 
the First— | 


‘‘Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped head. 


“Mouth” is a well-known ending, which marks the - 
spot where the river flows into the sea, answering to 
to the equally common “ Aber” of the Welsh, as 
Aberavon, Aberystwith, or the Gaelic Aberdeen. With 
the Saxon, Muth signified alsoa Haven ; so the Romans 
called the Mouth, and harbour of the Tiber, Ostia, now 
Civita Vecchia, or Old City. Such words as Ports- 
mouth, Teignmouth, Dartmouth, &c., are too common 
and well-known to need designation here. ‘ Mund”’ 
is also Anglo-Saxon for the human mouth, uow vul- 
rarized to “ Muns.” Eadmund, or Edmund, is “ the 

ucky-mouth, the speaker of good things.”’ Some, 
however, prefer—and there is room for preference in 
old names of men and places—the signification of 
* Bulwark ’’ for Mund, which then answers to our 
Maund. Eadmund would then mean Happy Protec- 
tion, as Ceolmund (or Coleman, as it is corrupted 
now), protecting keel, or ship; Redmund and Rosa- 
mond might have the same complimentary meaning of 
“ Vermeil lips.”’ 

We have already, in a former number, discussed the 
meaning of Neb, or Nab. It is now applied to the 
beak of a bird by us, and by the Scotch to the Nose, 
jocularly, of the human face. ‘“ Nebb with Nebb,’’ is 
Anglo-Saxon for “face to face,’ or, as we borrow 
from the French “ Vis-a-vis.” The Spaniard uses the 
word “rostro’’ (the Latin “rostrum” means a beak, or 
neb), in the signification of face, taking, with the 
Saxon, a part for the whole, and “ the leading feature”’ 
for the face itself. | | | 


Neen, or Nen, is not an uncommon name for rivers, 
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and has been handed down to us from the Celtic (or 
more properly Keltic, C being used for K by Welshman 
and Saxon), in which tongue it signifies “a river.’’ 
So the Elbe, the Albis of the Romans, is derived from 
the Danish Elb, a River. The Nile is called The — 
River, by pre-eminence, as no other stream irrigates 
the land of Egypt, fertilized by its annual overflow, 
and alluvial deposits. | 
_ “New” is a word which has relations in nearly all 
languages. The Sanscrit ‘‘Nawa’’ resembles our 
English “ New’’ more closely than the Neos of the 
Greek, and the Novus of the Latin. The Persian 
~“ Now,” is also more like our word than the Welsh 
Newydd. The word, as we might expect, holds place, 
in all countries, in local names. We have Novogorod 
in Russia, exactly answering to the Newton of the 
English and Neuville, or Neville, of the Normans, and 
the old Greek Neapolis or Naples. Plas Newydd in 
Wales corresponds with New Hall of the Saxon. 
Neufchatel, Castello Nuovo, and Newcastle are all the 
same word in different spellings. Newbold, a common 
local name, signifies ‘‘ New house or cottage,’’ answer- 
ing to the Northern Newbiggin, as for instance in | 
Northumberland, near Alnwick. Soalso “ Oxenbold’”’ 
answers to the Scottish Byre, or Cow-house, and has 
given name toa village. 

“ Nutford’’ signifies “ Neatford.’’ So we have Ox- 
ford, formerly called, as in Chaucer, Oxenford: Swin- 
ford, also, or Swinesford is no uncommon loeal name, 
It is very remarkable how often the flocks and herds 
of our ancestors, the industrious Saxon husbandmen, 
have impressed their names on the country they helped 
to nourish and maintain. Kinton, or Kine-town, 
Cowley, Oxley, Oxenbold, Swinnerton, King’s Swin- 
ford, and numerous others, attest the truth of our ob- 
servation. Knutsford in Cheshire is, however, most 
probably a corruption of Kynetsford, or the Royal 
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Ford. So Kennet, in Wiltshire, famous for its ale, 
signifies a Royal abode. _ 

The tributary of the Thames called the Nore, fa- 
miliar to all voyagers to Margate or Herne Bay, was 
anciently “ Nordmuth” or the North-mouth. ‘“ Nor- 
rena Cyng”’ is A. 8S. for the King of Norway ; so we 


find in the ballad of Sir Patrick Spence,— 


“ To Norroway, to Norroway, 
To Norroway, over the feem, . . .” } 


And the language is called Norse, or Norsk. So, in 
the ballad of Hardyknute, so much admired by that 
conservator of old ballads, Sir Walter Scott,— 


“The King of Norse in summer tyde, 
Puff'd up with pow’r and might, 
Landed in fair Scotland the isle, 
With many a hardy knight.” 


Nun-Eaton, Nunswell, &., record the existence of 
a Nunnery in times prior to the Reformation. The 
word itself is from the Italian “ Nonna,’ which is a 
familiar word for Grandmother: and Benedict, in his 
rules for such Monks as call themselves by his name, 
commanded that the younger brethren should term 
their elders, Nonni, or Grandfathers. So Egyptians, 
and Arabs use commonly “ Sheik ” or “Old man”’ as 
a respectful title. The word Nonna is strikingly like 
the Hindustani “ Nana,” the meaning of which word 
is said to be “ Grandfather,’ and given as a title of 
respect to a prince or nobleman. | 
here is little under the letter O to attract the 
notice of the searcher into local derivations. The 
village in Essex that was ofice called Oakley has met 


with a hard fate, having been debased into Ugley. 


Saxon owners have usually the same hard fate of | 
gradual oblivion through antiquity and disuse of the 
proper name in question. So Osgathorp, in Leicester- 
shire, was once Osgod’s Thorp, or Farmhouse, and 
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Owston, in the same county, is spelt in Domesday 
Osulveston, or Oswulf’s town. © 


“Oare”’ is derived from the A. 8. Ora, a boundary 


or shore, exactly similar to the Latin Ora, a coast. So 


we have the Orestone Rock on the coast of South 


Devon, near Torquay: Oare in Wiltshire, at the foot 


of the eminences of which Tan Hill is the highest 
point, between Marlborough and Devizes: and Oare, 
near the sea, not far from Hastings, on the coast of 
Sussex. | 

St. Mary Overy, in Southwark, London, was once 
called Saint Mary Ofer-ea, or Over the water, as 
Southwark is on the least populous side of London. 

The barrows, or sound heaps of earth, overgrown 
with grass, that mark the last resting-places of Briton 
and Roman, Saxon and Dane, and which are most fre- 
quent near the old Highways, are called “ Offlows”’ in 
Staffordshire and the neighbouring counties. 

‘“ Low” is spelt variously in Saxon, but alwa 
signifies a hill. The name is especially common in 
Midland counties, and appears in Louth, Lincolnshire, 
Ludlow, The People’s hill, and Winslow, the Hill of 
Victory. ‘‘ Highlow,’’ the name of a hill, appears to 
the uninformed a contradiction in terms, but is not. 
The custom of raising these mounds of earth over the 
dead is very ancient. The tomb of Achilles, near 
the site of ancient Troy, is stall visible to travellers, 
on the Rhetwan promontory. -A‘neas is represented 
by Virgil as erecting similar monuments to faithful 
followers. The largest Barrow in England is most 
probably Silbury Hill, near Marlborough, Wiltshire, 
close to the British temple at Avebury, a feeble imi- 
tator of its not distant neighbour Stonehenge. When 


opened, these Barrows, or Lows, are usually found 


full of ancient bones, jewellery, and armour, preserved 
by layers of stone, and enclosed often in earthen jars 
curiously ornamented. E. R. P. 
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FABLES.—No. III. 
THE CENSOR’S BAGS. 


Suus cuique attributus est error, sed non videmus id mantice quod 


in tergo est.—Phedr. iv. 9. 


Two bags on all men thrown we see, 
The burthen of humanity. 

Across the shoulder they are slung : 

Before, our fellows’ faults are hung ; 

Behind, our own—no lighter store, 

Are pack’d, yet trouble us no more 

Than our coat-laps! Hence ’tis, so well 

Each neighbour’s failing we can tell : 

Hence, too, our own we scarce can find ; — 

For “ out of sight is out of mind.” 


FABLES.—No. IV. 


THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. Puepnr. i. 4. 


Avidum sua deludit aviditas.” 


Ww HO grasps at more than his fair due, 
May lose his right and labour too. 

A cur, whom none could prove a thief, 

Found in his way a piece of beef: 

No prudent dog, in such a case, 

Ker stays to eat it on the place, 

Lest the right owner, coming there, 

Should claim at least the second share.. 

Full nimbly then absconded Tray, | 

And ‘cross the bridge his journey lay : 

_ Here, while a downward glance he gave, 
In her false glass, the wanton wave 
Made out, to his deluded eyes, 

Another dog, another prize. _ 
Tray growls a challenge,—snaps amain, 
And drops the piece, his recent gain. 
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PENTLAND. 
CHAPTER IV.—-A NIGHT AT DEE HOLM. 


T nine a servant entered to arrange the room for 
A evening prayers. Miss Gordon rose and tapped 
geytly at one of the doors leading from the apartment, 
and shortly after Mr. Gilmour entered to conduct 
the usual devotions. When introduced to the guest, 
whose name was already familiar to him, he eyed him 
with a look in which pleasure and admiration were 
vividly expressed. Hugh Gilmour was:in his twenty- 
thind year. He had been trained for the ministry of 
the Kirk, when happier days seemed dawning upon it, 
but he had held to it in the night of gloom, when ban 
and proscription were upon its servants, and he had 
himself been called to sacrifice much for its sake. None 
_who looked upon his slender frame and gazed upon 
his fair and gentle face, would have divined the calm 
courage that lay beneath. But his, indeed, was not 
the daring of conscious vigour and bodily energy ; it 
was that of a spirit deeply conversant with unseen 
realities and sustained by daily communion with his 

The household assembled and filled the room, and 
amid devout stillness the minister opened the book, 
and with a voice of clearness and pathos read the Ixiii. 
' of Isaiah, in which the patriot prophet describes the 
wrongs and desolations of the ancient Church. At 
several points he interrupted the reading to enforce 
its lessons and apply them to the season of trial and 
_ rebuke through which their land was passing. One 

youthful ear followed eagerly the voice of the speaker, 
- and the changing hues of her countenance would have 
indicated to less absorbed sharers in that evening’s 
- devotions, that in this case at least human affections. 
- mingled with spiritual emotions, and that Miss Gor- 
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don saw in Gilmour an object of endeared attachment, 
as well as the religious instructor that he was to her 
and the rest of the family. They sang, and the emo- 
tions which stirred their souls found utterance and 

relief in strains now of tenderness and now of hope. — 


They knelt, and one voice again filled the apartment. 


From the low tone in which the prayer commenced, 
it gradually rose in height and fervour, as the soul 
of the speaker ascended step by step the mount 
of communion, until it siianaed to have reached in 
ecstatic vision the very presence of reconciled Deity, 
and bending there laid down its burden of sorrow and 
of sin and took from the midst of the adoring throng 
the harp and the palm and passed into strains of ex- 
ultant praise. Thus they “looked unto Him and 
were lightened.”’ The day of the outcast and per- 
secuted seemed already over and gone, and God’s 
people again “ dwelt in a peaceable habitation, and im 
sure dwelling-places and in quiet habitations.” 

At the close of the service the domestics withdrew, 


~ and Miss Gordon shortly after retired to her room. 


The gentlemen drew round the fire, and fell into dis- 
cussion gf the events of that period, so full of interest 


_tothem all. Gordon broke through his usual habit 


of early hours, Gilmour suspended the studies which 
he often prolonged into the morning watch, and Neil- 


_ son threw off the fatigues of his long wanderings in 
the excitement of that interview, and they sat thus 


far into the night. At length the last mentioned 
expressed a wish to be shown to his room, and his host 
rose to conduct him thither, when the quiet that had 
long reigned without was disturbed by a loud knocking 
at the postern and the bay of the startled watch-dog. 
Mr. Gorden replaced the lamp on the table, advanced 
to one of the windows that commanded a view of the 
castle entrance, and, drawing back the curtain, looked 
out in that direction. The light of a young moon 
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enabled him to desery the dark outline of three or 
four figures standing t but was too faint to reveal 
their exact character or object. In the meantime, 
Donald, the porter, had descended to the entrance, 
and with lamp held aloft was scanning through the 
bars of the latticed wicket the visitors who had broken 
hisslumbers. In the three individuals who now waited 
without, the reader will recognise some of those who 
had been most active in the morning’s proceedings, as 
recorded in a previous chapter, and the object of their 
visit will be as readily surmised. A few words of ex- 
planation sufficed to excite the interest and secure the 
good will of Donald, who hastened to his master, to 
prefer their request for an interview. “ Dee Holm is not 
likely to grow dull for want of visitors, Donald!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Gordon, on hearing this report. Then, 
after a moment’s reflection, he added, “ Well! I sup- 
pose | must see the men:’’ and the servant left the 
room with this permission. | 

“This seems a new movement, Neilson. What say 
you? Will you stay to hear their story ?” 

_“ With your consent I shall be glad to do so, The 
would seem at least to have the claim of fellow-suf- 
ferers,’’ | 

It was with no little embarrassment that the vil- 
lagers found themselves ushered into the presence of 
the gentlemen. There was nothing in their humble 
garb and plebeian address to give weight to their 
cause. But the whole course of the evening’s conver- 
sation at the castle, had prepared the minds of Gordon 
and his friend to listen, with candour and even sym- 
pathy, to such a tale as that they brought; and the 
frank courtesy habitual to the former, soon left them 
free to tell it in their own style of natural eloquence. 
The simple earnestness of shes men as they closed 


with an appeal to Gordon to give them the sanction 


of his name and guidance, broke through the restraints 
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of ordinary intercourse. They forgot all else in the 
thought of wrongs endured and the prospect of de- 
liverance. | 

But age and larger experience would not allow 
Gorden to blind himself to the very grave difficulties 
of the proposed enterprise. Still his habitual kind- 
liness made him hesitate to damp the ardour of 
its proposers, by suggesting the doubts that presented 
themselves to his cooler and more calculating judg- 
ment. It was, therefore, with secret and somewhat 
selfish satisfaction, that he had witnessed, during the 
progress of the interview, how Neilson had caught the 
spirit of these men, and was eager to share in those 
responsibilities from which his own more cautious and 
timid spirit shrank. Pleading therefore his advanced 
age as an excuse for declining the conduct of an under- 

al success, he proceeded to 
introduce Neilson, of Corsock, as one every way better 
fitted to assume that post. At the mention of his 
name, expressions of surprise, satisfaction and new 
hope, burst from their lips, and they pressed eagerly 
on one who had already proved himself so true a friend 
- _ church and country, to undertake the cause of 

The appeal thus made, on that evening of excite- 
ment, appeared to Neilson as a call from Heaven, and 
in that spirit he accepted the duty which his simple 
countrymen put into his hands. 

During this interview two other figures had stood 
apart in the deep recess of one of the windows, in- 
terested but silent spectators of the scene. Miss Gor- 
don had been roused by the same sounds that had 
awoke the other inmates of the castle, and learning 
from Donald, as he repassed her door in the corridor, 
the cause of the disturbance, had hastily resumed her 
dress aud glided quietly to the room, where, unobserved, 
she took her place by Gilmour, who had drawn back 
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PENTLAND. 
into the darkness that the recess:afforded. Here she 


stood, eyeing alternately those who occupied the cen- 


tre of the room and the object of her fondest affections, 
whose agitation betrayed how deeply all that was 
passing stirred the spirit within him. —— 

As Neilson lene with the offer so suddenly made 
to him, Gilmour stepped forth into the midst of the 
group, the glow of excitement upon his usually 
pale cheek and an unwonted fire burning in his 
ve Surely,’”’ he exclaimed, “the ery of His people is 
come up into His ear, and God is come down to deliver 
them! Go forth, then, Neilson and you, my country- 
men, and He shall be with you. It is a holy cause, 
the cause of God’s truth and God's church, and surely 
He will smile upon it. But let us not debase it by 


earthly passion and carnal policy, and He will change 


the hearts of our enemies or turrg their counsels, as 
Ahithophel’s, to foolishness, and give us favour with 
our Sovereign.” 

Then suddenly raising his hands to Heaven, he 
poured forth a prayer of impassioned earnestness, im- 
ploring the Divine benediction upon the work and its 
undertakers, They stood in rapt silence around him, 
and as he spoke they felt as if they had accepted a 
weighty trust and laid their hands to a consecrated 
enterprise. | 

It was time to close a scene so exciting, and Gordon 
now interposed to urge the claims of rest.. He con- 
signed the lately arrived guests to the care of Donald, 
who was to find them refreslunent and accommodation 
in the kitehen of the castle. The others sought their 
rooms, Neilson taking leave of the rest, as he intended 
to start at an early hour to concert arrangements with 
some neighbouring gentlemen, on whose co-operation 
he thought he could rely. Accordingly, while most 
of the household yet slumbered, he left behind him 
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PENTLAND. 
; the old towers of Dee Holm, which he was not destined 
»to behold again. 
Mr. Gordon had not yet quitted his apartment when 
Margaret and Gilmour met at the breakfast-table. 
“ Neilson is away to McClellan’s of Barscobe,”’ said 
the latter, “and the men will be by this time near 
: Dalry. I gave them a word for my poor people down 
| there. They will look for me anon.” 
| “Do you then leave us?” exclaimed Miss Gordon, 
turning pale with the fears that suggested themselves. 
“Ts Dee Holm no longer a safe retreat for you?” > . 
“Dee Holm would be-more safe than honourable, : 

dear Margaret,’ rejoined Gilmour, with a sigb. 

“ When so many are going forth to attempt something 

for this poor land, my duty seems to lie with them.” 
“ But you have already risked so much, Hugh! Can 

:. it be that you are required to go further ?”’ 
i “ Much, Margaret! Nay, when I think of Corsock, . 
; I feel ashamed that the step I now take should appear 

‘ so painful. Painful indeed it is; you will best know 
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why, dearest ; but you will not add to the pain of 


} paring by suggesting doubts to this recreant heart. 
: ive me, rather, the aid of your prayers, that my faith 
a may not falter, and that I may do something to aid 


f the Church’s deliverance, in which I seem to have 
i failed in this too fondly loved retreat.’’ 


It was not easily that Miss Gordon assented to 
Gilmour's joining the enterprise. The reserve with 
. which her father had held aloof from it she rightly 

% enough imputed to his doubts of its success, bi she 

' could herself foresee that failure would involve its 


a unhappy promoters in gréater perils than any that had 
yet befallen her persecuted 

Painful indeed was the struggle by which Gilmour 
{ tore himself away from that peaceful shelter, and from 
| one whose affections he feared to wound, and whose 
fears he was so little able to allay. He gently un- 
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‘wound the hands that would hava detained him, kissed 


those lips whose pale appeal he dared no longer meet, 
and turned his steps to Mr. Gordon’s chamber. Ad- 
mitted there, he declared his resolution, which his 
host of the past few months met with kind but vain 


-remonstrance. Gilmour, with tender and ill-concealed 


emotion, expressed his grateful sense of the kindness 
he had experienced beneath that friendly roof and 
departed. He permitted himself no long time for the 
indulgence of emotion, and a few hours later he passed 


from the hospitable portal. 


CHAPTER V.—THE MARCH AND THE FIGHT. 


THE summons has sped across the hills and up 
the valleys of the West, borne to cottage and farm- 
stead and hall by the swift feet of eager messengers. 
The old Covenanter has taken down the sword that 
has hung in peace since the days of Dunbar and 


Worcester fight. The plough and the flail are ex-. 


changed for the musket and the sword, and the farm 
labourer and his master are away to join the rising. 
From a few old halls, lying in deep hollow or perched 
on rocky steep, have ridden forth the laird and his 
retainers, but these, alas! for the good old cause, are 
few indeed. The McClellans, the Johnstones, the 
Holmes are come; so is Wallace, who is to be their 
captain, and Learmont, who is to lead the horse. But 
many, like Gordon, linger at home, and some even are 
gone to join the forces of the king. Here, however, 
are Welsh and Gilmour, McKail, and other ministers, 


_who have thrown themselves into the movement, cheer- 
_ Ing its supporters by the consolations of that religion 


in whose behalf it is undertaken, and oo to 
soften and elevate the spirit of these men by their 
presence and exhortations. They hide not from them- 
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selves the peril of the step, but, they will dare that 
rather than evade the call of conscience and of God, 
as they deem this, rightly or mistakenly, as we may 


think. From glen and covert have stolen out the de- 


nounced and hunted outlaws, worn with long watch- 
ings in the cold hills, but hoping that at last the day 
of their deliverance is come. 

Turner has been seized and is a prisoner in their 
hands, saved from death at the sword’s point by Neil- 
son, just and generous in-that hour of momentary 
triumph. And now gathering slowly, too slowly, they 


have advanced through the hills of Kirkcudbright, - 


crossed “the banks and braes of bonny Doon,” dreary 


enough in their misty waste, and entered Clydesdale. | 


Once, they have halted, amidst sleet and snow on the 
cold muirland, to debate whether, few and feeble as 
they are, unsupported as they are by many who, they 
hoped, would have helped them, with the enemy mus- 
tering fast and drawing daily nearer, they should 
disperse. But there sal then they had resolved not 
to desert the cause they had espoused, but, to go for- 


ward and abide the issue. Once again they halted, — 


and in the old kirk of Lanark, renewed in solemn 
ontaye to God and each other, their vow of fidelity to 
is church and covenant and allegiance to their 
sovereign. 
Onward again, somewhat cheered, through the tem- 
pestuous days and dark nights of that fatal November, 
often hungry and hard bestead, often blinded and 


_ drenched by the sleety rain, over sinking bog and 


rugged moor, they urge their way. Here at last they 
are, lying upon the slopes of the Pentland, their slen- 
der array of horse and foot, a dark patch upon the 
snow that stretches from the hills behind through the 
little valley below, and folds over the hills that lie 


way to their northern front. They rest, waiting 


anxiously that promised aid from the Lothians, that 
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PENTLAND. 3 271 
will never come, or come too late ; waiting also a mes- 
xe from the council, 

yond those hills lies Dalziel, ferocious of aspect 

as of soul, with the royal troops. But of him they 
hold a truce while their message is being carried to 
Edinburgh, and they abide an answer through the 
weary hours. At last it comes, for there is a move- 
ment astir through that opening in the hills. Not so! 
No answer wiil there be, but by the swords of Dal- 
ziel’s troopers, who are pouring through the pass. 
These halt low on the opposite slope, and eye with 
disappointment the lines that .Captain Wallace has 
drawn skilfully along the hill-side in front. Yet Dal- 
ziel will venture the ascent, and: fifty of his horsemen 
are pushed out and up. To meet them ride down as 
many mounted gentlemen. They fire, then close upon 
each other in the hollow, and the troopers are forced 
back. Another charge in greatér strength and again 
they are driven in. “Courage,” cries Corsock, “ hold 
firm, and we have won.’’ Too confidently, alas! For, 
as the short day draws on to sunset, exasperated Dal- 
ziel himself leads on the last attack. Then waver the 
weary footmen and the diminished right wing; they 
are broken and dispersed, and the discomfiture of the 
Covenanters is complete. Dalziel leaves to the mounted 
gentlemen of his company the :pursuit; their pity 
spares and the darkness of thickening night favours 
the fugitives. The woods and caves of Hawthornden 
and Roslin, and the hollows of ‘the Pentlands receive 
many who hide tremblingly through the night. Mean- 
while Dalziel collects his slain and counts his prisoners. 
—— the latter are Neilson and Gilmour and 

cKail. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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“LORD, WHAT WILT THOU HAVE ME 


HE sandy road is noiseless,save 
ce, lee rise on whirring wing; 
Or where, beneath the — sun, 
| The creaking cicales bask and sing ; 
The broadly open’d std 
In his hot-noon loo pis g down, — 
No checkering cloudlet shades the hills, _ 
Whose jagged peaks far distant frown. 
But hark! atroop of Jewishmen, | 
Dark brow’d, with glances turn’d aside, — 
Stern, sullen words by fits exchanged, _ 
On to Damascus slowly ride, 
And one, the leader of the host, | 
Rides foremost, with a glance of fire, 
That shows how deep within him glows 
The flame of persecution’s ire. 


But as they journey, sudden! 
And he, whose pride so swell’d but now, 
Falls, humbl trate‘on the ground: 
His threats all are fled— 


“ Saul, Saul !” rings thro’ his wond’ring ears—* — 
“ Who art thou, Lord ?” he falters forth, 


‘ 
4 4 


His eyes are blinded; but the heart, 
_ That inward eye, how clear it sees! 
ore a flash illuminate, 
ot painfully, by slow degrees; 
_ The persecutor Saul is gone, 
The world’s Apostle takes his 
The inner man is wholly ge 


By mystic touch of heaven-sent grace. 
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How feeble in the eyes.of Heaven! | 
How ne to plan, how weak to work,’ 
If God's aid be not freely given ! 
Still, like the wild bull in the net, 
Thoo stra lest, ‘gainst thy Maker's will 
But his right hand shall ai the day, 
_ And to thy rage say “Peace! Be stall,” 


But though no thunder shake the 
Still let us listen reverently _ 
To what the still, small voice may ra ot 
And when, whate’er the toil, the pain, | 
What God “ would have us do” we ihe 
Like Saul, still let us struggle on, uae 
And ne’er the Christian's race reg 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


ye shall I do with my daughter. now that in 
is emancipated was the question 
addressed by a S,.to.an old school friend of her own. 
Married at an early age, the cares and anxiéties of 
a household and increasing family, had always pee 
Mrs. 8. with ample hand-work, and 
work, and being still fresh and energetic, both men-— 
tally and physically, she felt she was quite able for 
her post of duty as wife and mother without any 
assistance, was almost inclined to 
-up daughter as a supernumerary, or at any 
the thought of her a. and 
frivolous companion. 
Mary 8. hed received 
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with the idea that because Mary is not 
at the head of a household, or does not earn her bread 
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always maintained a fair position as an Enghsh and 
French scholar. She had musical tastes, and could 
play and sing with tolerable proficiency, and was also 
considered a good needlewoman. In appearance she 
was pleasing and blooming, but not pretty, modest 
and unpretending in manner, though at the same time 
owe ae of quick perceptions and correct judgment. 
he was in common phrase, a nice sensible girl. 

The question addressed by Mrs. S. to her friend, is 
one which many a mother in similar circumstances 
asks herself regarding her womanly daughters; and 
though excellent treatises and large volumes have been 
written on the occupations of young women, from 
Mrs. Chapone’s Letters down to Miss Brewster's 
“ Work, and how to do it,’’ yet we trust that the sug- 
gestions contained in the letter Mrs. S. received from 
her friend, written as it was in a frank, familiar strain, 
may not be deemed superfluous. iu 

“You ask me, my hear friend, what is to be done 
with Mary, now that she is in a manner no longer 
under your leading-strings? You have done your 


best, you say, to educate her, and you ask, as she 1s 


not intended to be a governess, what she is to do with 


herself all the sm day, without any settled pur-— 


pose in life? Donot be carried away, “ dear friend, 
i 


ke yourself, 


as a teacher or a sempstress, that she should have no 
settled purpose in life. By all means, if you would guard 
her from ennui or listlessness, find her occupation ; 


not of course in learning tasks or sewing seams from | 


morning to night, as our grandmothers did in olden 


times ; but, now that she is no longer a child, let her 


feel that she must act as a responsible being, respon- 
sible to her Heavenly Father for the use she makes 
of her every talent. ‘ Daughter, give me thy heart,’ 
1s His first demand; and that yielded, dear Mary 
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will soon find it an easy surrender of everything : 


else. | 
‘“‘ Excuse me, my friend, if I just hint that your own 
responsibility with 
she is no longer a child, is greatly increased. To 
‘ whom can she so naturally look as to yourself for her 


constant model and example?’ Your influence is. 
‘ages than you perhaps imagine in the formation of 
e 


r character. The books you read, the sentiments 
you express, the very emotions of pride or anger you 
may feel, though only seen in a flushed cheek or com- 
pressed lips or sparkling eye, without a word being 
spoken, these all have a silent, indirect moral influence. 

“Then, my dear friend, in the duties of housekeep- 
ing, you must also, if you have your daughter’s welfare 
at heart, set her a good example. ‘Can do,’ is, you 
know, very portable knowledge, so let Mary, under 
her mother’s domestic schooling, be able to say, ‘ I can 


make the market—I can keep and balance accounts— _ 
I can bake a pie or make a posset—I can trim my © 


bonnet—I can shape, and sew, and darn, and knit ;’— 
and many other household ‘can do’s’ there are, 
which I need not name to so experienced a housewife 
as yourself; only I would add, let a short time daily 
be allowed for the practical exercise of a domestic 
‘can do.’ As in teaching others one is taught one- 
self, I would also suggest that Mary should have 
something to do in that way; either let her have a 
home Sabbath-elass or a school one, and let her give 
half an hour every week-day morning to preparation 
for this class, real Berean searching of the Word of 
God. She will be all the better teacher if she studies 
well herself and goes to her class thoroughly prepared ; 
a preparation, let it be, both of head and heart, pains 
- and prayer, for without both a blessing cannot be ex- 
pected. Besides this exercise it is a good plan to 
write out an outline of the Sabbath discourses, as well 


regard to your daughter, now that 
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as remarks suggested cither on some standard book, 
which should be always on hand, or gleanings from 
such in the way of information. In writing a journal 
objections may be found,—for a cardiphonia 18 not 
always genuine, but for a young person it 18 an inte- 
resting occupation to write a MS. of daily observation, 
either inklings from books or the conversations of 
intelligent persons: it improves the mind very much, 
and in after life it recalls old associations and pleasant 
memories. I know you do not approve of so young a 
girl engaging in district visitation connected with our 
Home Missions. Without entering on such a work, 
however, it is a good means of cultivating kindly 
feelings, and I should say it is especially a means of 
grace to visit occasionally a blind, or sick, or aged 
person, one to whose comfort she may minister both 
temporally and spiritually. Is it not also a plain Bible 
precept to do so? Todo good and to communicate, 
forget not, if she would be a follower of that meek and 
lowly Saviour who went about doing good. Then 
again, Mary as a social being, must have companions, 
and in the choice of these’a mother’s vigilance should 
be exercised, for it is as true now as in bygone times, 
that ‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners,’ 
and David still points to himself as a guiding-post in 
these words, ‘ lam a companion of all them that fear 
God.’ Of course I am aware that it is quite unavoid- 
able to be thrown into frequent contact with young 
persons whose society woul not be voluntarily cho- 
sen; im meeting such, Mary must seek to overcome 
_ evil with good, and to unite with the wisdom of the 
_ serpent the gentleness of the dove; putting on the 
whole armour of God, for it is not in her own strength 
that temptation can be met. 
__ “In music, gardening, exercise, and the moderate 
terchange of social visits, as well as aiding the 
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* younger members in their studies, and occasionally 
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planning or sharing their amusements, I think the — 


remainder of the day may be agreeably spent, without 


any risk of ennui or its dismal shadow darkening its 


course. I fear, however, you think me tiresome; 80, 
dear friend, adieu, Ever yours, M.” ~ 


THE WORK; AND HOW TO Do IT. 
(Continued from p. 246.) 
ONE evening during the week to which my last referred, 


‘Charles told me he intended to visit the little invalid; 


and, as it would be a pleasant walk, I might not object 
to saunter with him, and, perhaps, amuse myself by taking 
a sketch of the cottage, whilst he ‘was occupied within. 
To this I cheerfully acceded. Our way lay through some 
favourite corn-fields towards a small hamlet; and, as we 
approached the place, we crossed a narrow plank over a 
little pond which spreads itself gracefully forth, reflecting 
the side and roof of the dwelling, with the old picturesque 
willow dangling its light branches in the front. A neat- 
looking woman was working within, and several small 
children about her. Everything indicated good manage- 
ment and rural quiet: she was the mother of the family, 


and rose to weleome us. Charles went up stairs with her, 


and I remained below to make friends with the youngsters. 
Soon their bashfulness disappeared; and one of them 
showed me the model of a mill, and other ingenious con- 
trivances of his brother’s, with various toys which he had 
repaired, and curiosities he had met with, all denoting that 
this sick brother must be a personage of no mean import- 
ance in the humble dwelling. | 

“And do you go to Sunday-school too, my child?” I 


asked, addressing the eldest of the group. “ No, sir, not 


yet; I am not old enough to walk so far, but I shall 


soon.” pitt 
“Do you wish to go?” “ Yes, sir, very much, if—— ;” 
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here he hesitated, but his little sister added, “ He wants to 
be in Mr. Charles’s class, for he is the goodest teacher ; isn’t 
he, Robert ?” | 

Robert, however, turned away, and said nothing; but 


lanted himself just within the door of the staircase, that — 


e might catch a word or two of what was going on above. 


I did not interrupt him, but strolled back, and seated myself 


on the stump of a tree, so as to command a good view of 
the scene. In about half an hour Charles was visible, and 


his eye glanced on the same pieces of juvenile workmanship. 


that had attracted me. As we walked home, I asked him 
whether -~ of the other children in the school betrayed 
similar intelligence ? “I really am not aware,” he replied: 
“They have very little schooling in these parts, and I have 


never thought much about it; my chief concern has been — 


to +09 them to Christ, and prepare them for another 
world.” | 

“Well,” I said, “ that is indeed the first duty; but it 
would be very desirable to cultivate their talents, and fit 
them for greater usefulness here.” ‘“ Yes, but how is it to 
be done? is the question. Supposing I attempted an 
evening class, I could not undertake it alone; and who 
could help me?” “Could not Henry? It might interest 
him more than the Sabbath-school, and it would bring him 


_ nearer to you. What way does his taste lay?” “ As for 


that, he is quite able—better than I am—but he might not 
like it; and, at all events, we are neither of us at liberty 
to enter upon any such engagement yet.” ‘“ Granted,” I 
replied; “ but you might sound him, and then it would 
require some preparation.” 
* Well,” said Charles, “what could we do? You have evi- 
dently ascheme in your mind—out with it.” I smiled, and 
roceeded to point out that he might introduce writing and 
ures, and give them simple lessons in Scripture geography 


and natural history; that he might tell them about the 


ordinary appearances in nature; that he might explain 
some of the inventions of modern times, and the great 


leading facts in history, &c.; so as to furnish their minds, — 
and give them a thirst for knowledge. Charles was far. 


from being confident in his own powers, and appeared to 
fancy that I greatly overrated them; but 1 knew all this 
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would become easy and delightful to him when he once set 
about it, and therefore I was not dismayed. 

The next day he resumed the conversation, by sayin 
that Henry’s father was in the house of an optician, an 
that he believed Henry was rather fond of natural science ; 
that he had a good pocket microscope, and some other 
glasses, which he had shown him, but that he had no idea 
he would approve the plan. “ Well,” I continued, “may I 

gest it; and will you abide the result ?” 

‘o this Charles consented, and I made a point of calli 
at the mill to see the works. Henry was gratified, an 
took much pains to — everything to me; and, by his 
style of conversation, I easily detected a truly active and 
superior mind, but not Se under the controlling 
influence of religion to make the best use of it. He was 
pleased with the account of our visit to the cottage, and 
with the specimens of ingenuity we had found there; and 
when I told him what I had suggested to Charles, it took 
his fancy at once, as something better'adapted to his taste 
than the more serious and spiritual exercises of the Sab- 
bath-school. 
_ As 1 was to leave the neighbourhood in less than a fort- 
night, it was resolved that we should chalk out a plan; and 
to keep them to their agreement, I promised, if nothing 
should prevent, to return to ~—~ the beginning or middle 
of October. 

‘The evening on which we were to meet for conversation 
was wet and cold; but Charles had a little room, where he 
transacted business with the labourers, and td this we 
retired, that we might be alove. His book-shelves were 
there; one or two useful maps, and a small stove with a 
cheerful fire—quite enough for three people. 

“ Shall we begin by reading a few verses of Scripture?” 
I said; *and then I hope that one of yow will offer prayer.” 

Henry motioned to Charles, who did not refuse. 
| selected the nineteenth Psalm, and made a few remarks 
on the duty and advantage of examining and studying the 
works of nature, I tried to point out especially how it 
might advance the temporal and religions interests of the 
lower classes of society, to cultivate their powers of ob- 
servation, and furnish them with useful knowledge, how 
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_ much more intelligence and domestic comfort might, by this 


means, be introduced into the cottages of the. poor ; and 


what a powerful counteraction such pursuits might prove 


to the sensual and degraded tastes so common amongst the 
illiterate peasantry of our land! | 
When we were seated, with pen in hand, to commence 


_ our sketch, Charles said, “ I “ey we are not undertaking | 


more than we can accomplish: I own I have always a fear 
of starting anything fresh, and then breaking off when it 


_ loses its novelty. Now, you know we have not many boys 


close at hand, and some of them are very dull, and others 
shy; and, perhaps, there may be a little prejudice 
and opposition to overcome.” Charles’s fears were well 
met by Henry’s hopes; but I liked the former all the better 
for counting the cost. | 
* Well,” I replied, “all you say is true, and deserves 
consideration ; but there will be no harm done in making 
an outline of the plan, and then it can be accepted or 
rejected, or it may be altered according to circumstances. 
If you meet, how often should be ? when? and where?” _ 
“ Perhaps at first,” said Charles, “ my father will lend 
us the hall; and afterwards, should it answer, we may have 
the day schoolroom at Lane End, which would be ve 
convemient to both of us.” “ Agreed: and now, when Wi 
you meet?” “1 am afraid I could not answer for more than 
once a week ;” said Henry, “ but we shall see how matters | 
stand; and you know, if I could not be spared, there are - 
others who might like to join us. I don’t think Smith 
would object, and he might help us to sing, for he. has a 
capital voice. Your lessons should not exceed an“hour; 
then another half might be spent in the ct-ceteras—for 
whilst you keep your proper place, you must remember 
that boys will love you all the better for a little sociability; 
a good laugh now and then, a few inquiries about their 


_ work and their homes, and an opportunity to perform some 


small service on your account.” “I should like, as much as 
possible,” said Charles, “ to give all our instruction a reli- 
— bearing: for instance, I would have a Scripture motto 
like this,—‘ We are fearfully and wonderfully made ;’— 
and under it we might have a representation of the eye. 


the ear, the hand, and other parts of the human y: 
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Then we might select specimens of different kinds of grain, 
and. explain how they grew and derived nourishment 
from the earth; associated with Ps. civ, 14.” “ Yes,” said 
Henry; “and the animal world would afford abundant 
scope. Nothing interests boys more than to tell them 
about dumb creatures.” a 

“ Then,” said I, “there is the world itself, the great 
theatre of all that is going on; its structure, and relation 
to other worlds; the laws by which it is upheld and 
governed; the changes it has undergone; the vicissitudes 
to which it is exposed; its various productions; its final 
destiny.” “I should like, too,” said Henry, “ to bring in 
works of art, especially what would interest boys who are 
mechanical.” 

“ Ah! well,” continued Charles smiling, “I feel I shall 
have plenty to learn, if I would be competent to teach; but 
I have no objection to learn; and I know, Henry, you 
will be willing to help me.” Henry was pleased, but 
only replied, “If I had half your knowledge of better 
things, you should be more than welcome to the ex- 
change.” 

Tt we finally determined to procure a black board, a 
dozen good slates, pencils, &c., and that I should select a 
few good pictures from the stores of the Home and Colonial 
Infant-school Society, to begin with. All the details, &e., 
were to be arranged between the two friends. . 

Spring was now considerably advanced, and the country 
presented a pleasant and lively aspect, after the comparative 
dreariness of winter; but though our young friends, 
Charles and Henry, had more to engage them in their 
worldly callings, they often talked about the future, and 
devoted what time they could to prepare for it. The 
result of their deliberations ended in this resolve ;—that 
Charles should give a brief course of instruction on the 
works of creation, and that Henry should exhibit proofs of 
human ingenuity and contrivance. The former devoted an 
hour every morning to the diligent cultivation of his own 
mind, and directed his inquiries chiefly to natural science, 
making from time to time such a collection of interesting 
and useful particulars as might be easily turned to account 
with children; and before the autumn arrived he had 
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pretty well completed twelve short lectures, accompanied 
with the best illustrations he could procure. 

His range of books was limited, but he borrowed occa- 
sionally from friends. The “ Penny Cyclopedia” afforded 
him much help. He had also bought a copy of “ Yead’s 
Book of Nature;” and a small publication of much interest, 
“ Observations of Nature,” by Mudie. Henry lent him 
“ Dr. Dick’s Christian Philosopher ;” and these, with a few 
books belonging to the Religious Tract Society, were suf 
ficient for his purpose. A 

Henry took up the useful arts, and showed how man had 

e on improving in civilization. He described the various 
inds of dwellings from the period when men dwelt in 


tents to the erection of houses similar to ours, embracing 


p ids, mausoleums, &c. He showed the methods em- 
ployed for raising water, and conveying it, with pictures of 
wells, pumps, cisterns, &c.; different methods of grinding 
corn, and the whole process which it undergoes. ‘Then he 
was to give a lesson on the mechanical powers, exhibiting 
the wheel, the axle, the pulley, the lever, the wedge. Then 
he was to show the different implements used in hus- 
bandry at different periods, the method of preparing hemp 
and flax, and manufacturing them into cloth. One lecture 
was to be on vessels, from the canoe of the Incian to the 
modern steam-ship, with a short account of navigation, and 
the use of the compass and the rudder.. Another was 
arranged on optical instruments, when Henry meant to 
show them a prism, a microscope, and telescope, with a 
1 a that, if it were possible, they should some day 
ve a meeting of the whole school, and see a magic- 
lantern. 
While these lectures were preparing, Charles and Hen 
were often together, and, as one might have anticipated, 


the effect was exceedingly good. A new field was opens 


to Charles, and his spiritual mind sympathized with the 
Psalmist in his admiration of the great Creator. As he 
sought out his wonderful works he felt fresh love springing 
up in his heart, and approached him with deeper reverence 
and confidence. Henry was gradually led to prefer Charles's 
society to that of his former trifling associates, and under 
his influence he began a course of Scripture reading, which 
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was most profitable to his personal piety. Once he had 
been rather disposed to smile at C., as too grave and re- 
tiring ; now he felt the advantage of his sobriety, and saw 
the superiority of his principles. It was his desire to be 
more like him; and insensibly he was drawn into a full 
and candid acknowledgment of his own unsound condition. 
He had been religiously educated, and grew up with the 
reputation of a serious character; but he was more and 


more convinced that a deeper and a complete change must 


be wrought in his soul, before he could be a happy and 
useful Christian. Charles did not build him up with false 
hopes, and whisper smooth things to quiet his conscience ; 
but, admitting the reality of all he said, and allowing him 
to think the very worst of himself, he directed him simply 
to the Saviour. The substance of all his instruction might 
be comprehended in these lines: 


“ He is able, he is willing— 
Doubt no more.” 


It was several weeks before Henry could entertain hope, 
and when he did his hope was feeble, and often overcast 
hee fears. He found it difficult to avoid temptation. 

is besetting sins pursued him, and he was ready to say, 
“T shall one day perish by the hand of my enemy;” but 
Charles was unwearied in pressing upon him the pro- 
visions of the Gospel. His chief talent seemed to lie in 
setting forth the gentleness and sufficiency of Christ. This 
was the only balm he ever applied to the wounded heart, 
but it was attended with sovereign power. | | 

One of Henry’s first feelings was, that he was not fit to 
instruct others, but rather that he needed to be taught him- 
self, and must give up his Sunday-class. ‘“ No, dear 
Henry,” said Charles, “ this would be wrong. Just try to 
teach your children what the Spirit of God has been teach- 
ing you, and look to him to make your efforts effectual.” 
Henry was persuaded to persevere, though it cost him 
much. His choice of subjects became different, his tone 
and manner with:the children were changed, and they were 
not slow to perceive it, and to listen with gratifying 
attention. 

“I do think teacher loves us now,” said one of the 
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youngest scholars, as they were walking homeward a month 
or two after this change. “ Yes,” answered the other, 
“ and I love him better and better every Sunday. Did not 

ou like what he told us about the heart of stone and tho 
Pits of flesh? I never understood it before. And that 
history of Blind Bartimeus crying out so earnestly: I fan- 
cied I could see and hear him. Teacher was not always 
like what he is now.” 

** No, he did not use-to care for us; and he was so cross, 
and pushed us about, and called us all manner of names; 
I did not like school then, but now I would not stay away 
for anything.” 

“ To you know there is going to be an evening school at 
our village, but only for boys above twelve, and none are 
to go but such as have a good character? My father 
heard it from Mr. Charles, and he and teacher are to 
cae it. There’s to be no pay, unless it be for slates and 
pencils.’ 

“Ts it to be a Sunday-school?” said Willy Davis, who 
had been listening to this wonderful information. 

“ No; how could it be?” answered the others; “a Sun- 
day-school on a week-day! what a joke! but I dare say it 
will be religious though, for Mr, Charles says nothing 
should be done without prayer,” 

“ Do you think that’s right?” said Willy; “ T should 
not like so much of it!” 

“Nor I neither,” said John Parrett; “ but yet no one 
ean beat Mr. Charles for goodness; he’s always so kind 
like. Mother says he has:a good word for everybody.” 

At length October came, and I prepared to fulfil my 
promise of going down to the opening of the classes, We 
held one or two preliminary meetings, to draw up a few 
rules and arrange our proceedings, I had obtained some 
useful pictures of the educational series from Darton and 
Harvey’s, and others that I had picked up at print-shops 
and book-stalls; the whole amounting to a mere trifle. I 
had also an admirable little book, with one just out— 
* Rhind’s Book of Creation,’ This alone might have sup- 
plied materials for a course of instruction such as Charles 
proposed, and, as it was, he availed himself of it to render 
his own lessons more simple and religious; for, after all, it 
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was often difficult to bring down his thoughts and language 
to the capacity of his scholars. — | 

It was a fine moonlight evening when the youthful ot) 
were first assembled in the large old kitchen at nd. 
There was a bright log fire, two strong benches, and a 
small round table for books. Against the wall was a copy 
of the rules in large-hand, and a picture of the worl 
and the heavenly bodies revolving round the sun. The lads 
had come in neat and clean; they were desired to wipe their 
shoes on the mat, to make a bow, and go quietly to their 
seats. This they did very cheerfully with Henry’s assistance, 
and it then belonged to me to explain the object of their 
coming, what would be expected from them, and what 
benefits they might derive from spending two evenings in 
the week in this pleasant way. I found they could all read, 
and most of them were able to write, and knew a little of 
figures, though not much. Of the twelve boys, five of them 
were from other villages, but each lad bore a tolerable 
character, and attended regularly at some place of worship. | 
I then offered a short prayer, that the blessing of God 
might accompany this humble effort, and commended the 
teachers and children to His divine guidance, | 
_ After nsing from our knees Charles came forward. He 
had a little cane in his hand, not, however, as he told them, 
to inflict punishment, but asa pointer, His manner was at 
first rather nervous, and it seemed as if he were at a loss; 
but by degrees he gained confidence, and became perfectly 
natural and easy. He called upon one or two boys to read 
out these following passages of Scripture from the board, 
which the rest repeated after- them :—Gen. i. 1—3; Job 
xxxvill. 4; John i. 1, 2; Heb. i. 10; Col. i. 16; Psalm 
XXXiii. 6, 

The object of the first lecture was to furnish a genuine 
idea of the globe, its form, its position in space, the law of 
gravitation, and the revolutions it performs. He took up 
the three expressions respecting the earth; that it was with- 
out form; that it was void; and that darkness was upon the 
face of it. He related the opinions of some of the ancients 
respecting the shape of the world, &c.; told them the anec- 
dote of Sir Isaac Newton and the apple; and gave them 
Paley’s beautiful illustration of the stone and the watch, to 
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yrove that where there is evidence of design there must 
baie been an intelligent mind in o tion. | | 
He told them the rate at which the earth moved on its 
axis—a thousand miles an hour, and that it had done this 
for nearly six thousand years, without deviation. Then he 
dwelt on the advantages of night and day, and the kind- 
ness of God in allowing us a season of repose, to recruit our 
— of body and mind. His observations on light and 
eat were very interesting. He showed the difference of 
velocity between sound and light, as perceived in a thunder- 
storm—the light moving at the rate of one hundred and 
ninety thousand miles in a second; while sound travels at - 
only thirteen miles a minute. His closing observations 
were in the way of appeal to their admiration and grati-. 
tude, and the whole was wound up by his opening the 
Bible at the 104th Psalm, and reading slowly and empha- 
tically the first few verses, with the last four verses of the 
102nd Psalm. After this he sat down, and his kind mother 
distributed some apples and harvest cakes, which she had 
provided for the occasion. The children were told to come 
again on the Thursday, and that they would then be ques- 
tioned on the lessons they had just received. They departed 
in excellent spirits, and went esate to diffuse useful inform- 
ation in their respective circles. | | : 


(To be continued.) 


A MORNING WITH A PHYSICIAN. 


WAS staying some time ago at the house of a physician 
who was deservedly eminent for his skill in medicine, 

and revered in almost every circle for his benevolence and 
piety. The breakfast-things had just been cleared away, and 
the doctor was looking down his tablets to acquire a clearer 
view of the duties of the day, when a servant entered with 


“card, on which a hurried line was written in pencil. 
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“ [| will come immediately,” he said, after reading it, and 
then he added to me, “1 have often promised to take you 
with me in one of my morning rounds; come to-day.” 

He spoke very seriously, and as if a scene were before 


him» which he dreaded. “We entered his carriage, which 


was already waiting at the door, and drove off to a fashion- 
able part of the town. ‘ This poor gentleman whom Iam 
going to see, is fast sinking,” said the doctor after a ‘pause; 
‘‘and what is more sad, is the fact, that he manifests uo con- 
cern about the eternity which is so near to him!” 

We soon arrived at a handsome residence, and the car- 
riage had scarcely stopped, when the door was opened by a 
footman in livery. Signing to me to follow him, the doctor 
hastened up stairs, and we entered a gorgeously furnished. 
dressing-room, which was separated from the bedroom by 
folding doors. They were partly open, and I stood almost. 
conecaled by them, while the doctor advanced to the bed of 
death. ‘The room presented a striking contrast to the 
emaciated figure which lay in it, breathing heavily and. 
moaning painfully. The bright sun of a fine May morning 
shone in through long. plate-glass windows, and the light 
was mellowed by the rich saftron-coloured curtains which 
hung in thick folds around them. ‘The carpet was soft as 
velvet to the tread, and every article of furniture was of the 
most elegant and costly description. Everything that taste 
could suggest, or luxury demand, was in the room, yet on 
the sufferer its grandeur fel! heavily, for he was about to 
quit all to appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. 

Presently 1 heard the doctor say in a very compassionate 
yet solemn tone,—“ It is my duty to inform you, that your 
illness has assumed a very dangerous character.” The 
dying man seemed to raise himself in the bed, as he ex- 
claimed, “ Do not tell me that there isnohope!” “A very 
few hours may terminate your earthly existence,” said the 
doctor in a voice full of emotion, while the sick man gave a 
low moan of pain. : 

“Can you do nothing for me, doctor, cannot you put a 
few more hours of life into me?” The doctor said sadly, 
‘It is beyond my power! Oh, turn your attention to the 
Saviour!” 

There was a long pause, and then the sick man added 
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“He is MY Saviour, she fn: thrilling’ “ond: 
the sweet ‘assntance that’ He is now’ to’ mean anchor 
of the soul, sure and steadfast; and eritereth fatothat which’ 


is within the veil.” Pao 
“My friend in a few ‘earnest words commended ee soul'to 


gratious keeping of Him, who will lose thatthe 


Father hath "Him, and then we bade her an affeee 
tionate farew scarcely: expecting to see her face: orearth 


«Thus 4 always find her,” ‘said the ‘an we were’ 
retutnin ng home in the ca “Itis a desert place; te — 
find such ‘a beautiful’ flower b coming, is it not? rie itis 
quite treat ‘to ‘me to visit poor sick-roomn, after 
witnessing suth a scene as'the one we avejust = 
“T contd “but ‘make a brief assent to these words, as ~ S 
bétween ‘the two scenes was powerfully affecting: 
he rt, and silently I was breathing this*prayer, “Let 
thédeath of the Fighteous, and ‘let my last end be 
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Rave frequently, Continued the pious physician, 
astohished at the depth ‘of faith’ and "resignation A 
have in those. who had searcely” to 

ever you to the abodes of poverty,” Lanswered;> 

although I fervently longed that all ‘the poor could have 1 


had 80 aiid able a medical attendant. 
should have’ lost a great deal of valuable 


experience,” he Said; “if I had not beena frequent visitor: 
at the sick-beds of ‘the poor. Some of ‘the best’specimens: 
of religious character I have ‘ever known; I have 
where ‘naked ‘penury stated me inthefacepwhére 


‘and fever were wearing out creatures ‘lives 
not’ knows: 


How tiveh should have 
, call her!” | 
ow long have you known the poor 


hive known her now about twelve months’ 
never forget my first visit to her sick-toom:” “You 
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the poorest streets in the district ; it is truly the habitation 
of cruelty. Youcan scarcely pass a door in it, without 
hearing children shrieking under the blows of their un- 
abfasal parente ; oaths mat blasphemy of all kinds, sound in 
your ears, at almost every step you take. I was vane 
through the street one Sunday afternoon, when I was muc 
surprised and pleased to hear several tender little voices 
uniting in singing one of the songs of Zion. The voices 
seemed to belong to quite young children, and there was 
something so beautiful in hearing anything sacred in so 
profane a neighbourhood, that I could not forbear entering 
the house from which the sounds issued. No one was 
about in the lower part of the house, and I crept softly up 
stairs until J came to the door of the room we were in just 
now. The door was partly open, and as I looked in I saw 
one of the most touching scenes I think I have ever wit- 
-nessed. The patient sufferer we have been seeing this 
_ morning was reclining upon her bed, her face was flushed, 
andan unusual brightness gleamed in her eyes. Around 
the bed were standing six or seven little children, and 
in tones that went to my very heart, they were singin 
of Jesus and of heaven. When their song had ceased, 
they severally kissed her, and then quietly filed out of 
the room. I entered and introduced myself to Mary, 
and, after a little conversation, I found that the children 
who had just gone down stairs formed her Sunday- 
school class. ‘They came to see me, Sir, for a little 
while on Sunday afternoon; I used to be so fond of teach- 
ing them, but for a long time I have been a prisoner.’, This 
was my first introduction to Mary, but since then I bave 
visited her constantly, and I cannot tell you the good I 
have gained in witnessing her calm faith an hope while the 
earthly tabernacle is breaking up.” : 
* Poor! yet rich,” I murmured. “ Tell me, Sir,” I asked 
with a shudder, “have you ever seen a more awful death 


bed than that of the poor worldling who this morning _ 


went to his account ? ” 


“ Perhaps not more awful,” he said, after a pause; “ but 
I may tell you a fact which long experience has verified, 


that the time of sickness, and the hour of death, are of all 
seasons the most unfavourable for BEGINNING to think 
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about religion and the solemnities of an eternal world, I 
have more than once been furiously ordered out of a sick- 
room, because I have thought it my duty to announce toa 
patient his hopeless condition, and entreated him to turn 
his thoughts to the Saviour of the guilty. “ Life,” the 
doctor continued very earnestly, “ Life is the golden oppor- 
tunity, which, if slighted and unimproved, ends only in 
despair. It is sad, most sad, I assure you, when men at- 
tempt to do on their deathbeds what they ought to have 
done in the morning of their days.” | 

By this time we had arrived at the doctor's fesidence, 
and, glad to be alone with my own thoughts for a little 
while, I retired to my room to meditate, to pray, and in 
God’s strength to resolve. I trust I shall never lose the 
impression which that morning’s scenes produced upon my 
mind; and may the reader be induced to be wise in time, 
to seek the Lord while He may be found, instead of waitin 
for the hour when even He will laugh at our calamity, and 


»mock when our fear cometh. Behold now is the accepted 


time, behold now is the day of salvation. 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS ILLUSTRATING 
VARIOUS PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


lL. "F\HE Strait Gate, Matt. vii. 14. “ Strait is the 

ate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it.’’—‘“ Close by the 
Sarcophagus is a curious old mosque, with a large open 
cen re, and colonnades, or wings of three arches each, 
on each side. Some of the arches rest on square pil- 
lars of masonry, and others on small circular columns 
of basalt. One of these pillars is formed wholly of 
one piece of stone, including pedestal, shaft, and capi- 
tal: and near it is a curious double column, the pe- 
destals of which are in one piece, the shafts each com- 
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posed of two pieces; and the two capitals with their 
plinths all formed out of one block. These pillars are 
not large, and are only distant from each other, as 
they stand, about: a human span. They are right 
opposite to the door of entrance into the mosque, and 


we were assured that it was a general belief among 


the Mohammedans, that whoever could pass through 
those pillars unhurt was destined for heaven; and 
whoever could not, might prepare either to reduce his 
bulk, or expect a worse fate in hell.”—Buchkingham’s 
Travels among the Arab Tribes, p. 272. 

2. Women of Ghench, Proverbs ix. 14, 15. “ She 
sitteth at the door of her house, on a seat in the high 
places of the city, to call passengers who go right on 
their ways.’—‘ Gheneh is the only place in Egypt 
where we saw the women of the town decked out in 
all their finery, to catch the passing traveller. They 
were of all nations, and of all complexions, and regu- 
larly licensed, as in many parts of Europe, te exercise 
their profession. Some of them were highly painted, 
and gorgeously attired with costly necklaces, rings in 
their noses, and in their ears, and bracelets on their 
wristsandarms. They sat at the doors of their houses, 
and called on the passengers as they went by, in the 
same manner as we find them described in the book of 
Proverbs. Nothing could be more hideous and dis- 
gusting than such an array of strumpets; even they 
themselves seemed conscious of their degradation.” — 
Richardson's Travels along the Mediterranean, vol. 1. 
p. 260. | 

3. Humiliation, 2 Sam. xv.82. “ Hushaithe Archite 
came to meet him with his coat rent, and earth upon 
his head.’’—“ The following day Malem Panaamy him- 
self made his appearance. His people had become 
clamorous, and, having no alternative, he came superbly 
mounted on a white horse, with full one thousand fol- 
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lowers, and, dismounting at the door of the sheikh’s 
tent, humbled himself to the dust; and would have 
poured sand on his head; but this was, by the sheikh’s 
order, prevented, and the fighi was brought into his 
presence. As is the custom on these ‘occasions, he 
came in poor habiliments, with an uncoy ered head.” 
Denham and Clapperton’s recent Discoveries in Abvies, 
vol. 1. p- 232. 

4. Titles of Books, Psalm xxii. title. “ Aijeleth Sha- 
har.”’—The titles of books and poems in the East are 
usually allusive or descriptive, not so much of the 
subject on which they are written, as to some par- 
ticular event or natural object. So it appears in the 
following extract ;—‘‘ Among several manuscripts which 
I purchased soon after our arrival at Ispahan, was a 
poetical work composed during the full splendour of 


this palace: the original perfection of its water-works, 


aud beauty of its: sh ady avenues, and of the luxuriant 
flowers that embellished their variegated borders. It 
is entitled the Gulzar e-Saadet, or rose-bud of pros- 
perity, a poem in praise of the earde ns and edifices at 
Saade tabad, composed about an hundred and ten years 
ago. ’—Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in the East, 
vol. ll. p. 

“AS Ispahan, the covers of books are ornamented in 
a style peculiarly rich; and they often exhibit minia- 


‘tures painted with consider able ne atness, and admi- > 


rably varnished. IL .purchased many loose covers, of 
different sizes, containing representations of the finest 
Persian flowers, delineated from nature, in exquisite 
colours, and with minute accuracy.’’—Tded. p. 62. 
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Ceodulf’s Castle stood in the midst of a’ 

imeval forest, which, from the number of wild | 
it contained, gave the name of “ Deira,’”” or 
“ Tand of Deer,’” to ‘the whole province. Yet it was 
@ pleasant lace, that forest, and had as many attrac- 
tions for children, in the way of anemones, wood-— 
sorrel, dragon-flies, blackberries, and wild straw berries, 
as any English wood in the present day. 

On the evening when our story commences, the 
niece and nephew of Earl Ceodulf, children of eight — 
or nine years of age, were seeking in the forest fora — 
tame raven they had lost. They were both cn | 
children, and their blue eyes, light complexions, & 
long fair curls, made them almost resemble what one 
fancies the angelic guardians of Christ’s little ones — 
must be. But, alas, Aldred and Ethel were heathen 
children. They had never been dedicated to Jesus ‘in 3 
imfancy, and had never even heard of God. _~ 
-  Bthel,”’ said Aldred to his sister, “ I think oats. 
must have sent for poor Braga ‘to be his bird. ‘Per- 
haps he has lost one of the ravens that sit on’ ‘his 
shoulders, and has taken Braga to Valhalla* instéad.” 

little Why after a pa | 

not, Ethel?” 

“Oh, do not love the taste of 
Tam sure I could not bear to drink it out of men’s 
skulls, as I have heard they do in Valhalla.” ctr. 


* Valhalla was the paradise of the heathen Sexons. 
Odin was their god of war, and was generally rere 
with a raven Pres on each shoulder. 
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“But, Bthel,” replied her brother,, «I do.not think 


ina gon yeh “Well,” she continued, “I feel glad 


i 


you will go there, for Valhalla’ is'a place for warriors, 

and not for girls and women who can do nought save 

' “ And is not our mother there?” said Ethel, almost 


rather she were quite dead, and that I 
should never see her again, than that she were drink- 
ing out of men’s skulls! I should like;to. make a 
Valhalla for little children,’’? she went on, “ There 
should be golden houses and gates made of pretty 


of it, for 


stones, and many boys and girls playing about. the 


streets, and bards singing beautiful songs to their 

harps, and pleasant trees to walk under."’ 
| “But Ido not think there*could be a house all of 
gold,” said Aldred, who was less imaginative than his 
sister. ‘ Perhaps, indeed, there are some in that brave 
place, Rome, that I have heard bards sing of.. Ob! 
what 7 fine place it must be, and how I should like to 
_ But while the children were prattling in this way, . 
they were arrested by a dark-browed man, whose 


made Ethel involuntarily cling to her bro- 


, He asked them what they were seeking, and 


when they told him of the raven, he deseribed heaving 


seen it, and promised to show them where to 
their. bird. They accompanied him a long way, so 


long that poor Ethel felt she could walk no longer. 


The stranger offered to carry her, and she thought 
him a very kind man, and felt angry with herself for — 
ever having feared him. He took these Saxon “ Babes : 


in the Wood” to the end of the forest, and brought 


them to a lonely house, at the door of which an 
Eastern-looking old woman sat plying the distaff, — 
_. “We must go home now, sir,” said Aldred, “or 


Unele Ceodulf will be angry.” 


“Uncle Ceodulf will never see you sgain,” said 
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the strange man, forcing the children into the house, | 
and desiring his mother to lock the door outside. 
He then disappeared by a back entrance and soon 
returned with a horse and a rude sort of cart, into 
which he fastened the twins with leather thongs. 
Tears and entreaties were vain, they had fallen into 
the hands of a Jew slave-dealer, and after several days’ 
journey he brought them to London, then called 
Lugdunum, where he sold Aldred to another slave- 
dealer of his own nation. 


In her husband’s palace at Canterbury sat the 
childless Qugen of Kent. She was very lonely, poor 
Queen Bertha, for she was a Christian, and her hus. 
band a Pagan, so that there was little sympathy be- 
tween them. Besides this, she had lately lost a little 
child. But as she sat now, busied over a garment for 
a poor orphan, she felt there was much comfort for 
the bereaved in these words, “ Ye have the poor with 
you always.” 

“My liege,” exclaimed the queen’s Frankish wait- 
ing-woman, “there isa man without who craves to 
speak with you. It is Ben-Joseph, the Hebrew slave- 
dealer, and he has with him a little maiden, whom he 
thought your majesty might be pleased to buy.”’ 

“ Have him here, good Luitgarde,” said the queen; 
“though in sooth I like not the man, for I love not 
these traders in human flesh and blood. Yet per- | 
chance I may be able to save a lamb from the jaws of | 
this wolf.”’ | 

Presently Luitgarde returned with Bén-Joseph and 
Ethel, the grim features of the man presenting 4 
strange contrast to the sweet fair face, of his little 
captive, who, as soon as she saw the gentle coun- 
tenance of the queen, looked as if she longed to throw 
herself into those kind arms, and nestle on that 
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maternal heart. Bertha,with that yearning love for all 
children which always exists in the bereaved mother’s 
heart, instantly paid down the sum required and 
purchased the little bond-maid, “ not as a servant, but 
above a servant, a daughter beloved.”’ 

Her first care was to have a writ of manumission 
made out on behalf of the child, and she then persua- 
ded her husband to send into Deira to request Earl 
Ceodulf’s permission to keep her. But that noble- 
man, on the disappearance of his orphan niece and 
nephew, had formes on their inheritance, and was by no 
means desirous to see them or hear of them again. The 
child herself was most anxious to remain at Canter- 
bury, and became devotedly attached to the queen, 
whose Christian instructions fell into her heart like 
showers upon the grass. So ready and docile a pupil 
she proved, that in a few months the queen’s chaplain 
pronounced her fit for baptism. Very grateful and 
affectionate was she to that good priest, to the king, 
to Luitgarde, and to all who showed her any kindness. 
But none of these new friends, high or low, could 
wean her heart from the brother for whom she pined 
incessantly, Often Luitgarde, whose apartment she 
shared, was roused in the stillness of the night 
by hearing the child cry for Aldred in her sleep. 
Every effort was made by the queen to find a elue to 
the slave-deaier to whom the boy had been sold, but 
in vain. The griefs of separation, and the hardships 
she had suffered from Ben-Joseph, had, in the mean- 
time, undermined Ethel’s health, and the queen, while 
“she lavished upon her every care which either love or 
money could procure, felt a presentiment that her 
little darling would not be long spared to her. 


CHAPTER Iil, 


It was Whit-Sunday, and the great door of the Palace 


of Canterbury was open on account of the warm June 
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weather. On a couch near the door, with her head 
resting on Queen Bertha’s shoulder, reclined a fair 
girl of 17, evidently in a decline. Tt was Ethel— 
“There is a noise:in the streets, lady,”’ said she, with 
the quick nerves of an invalid. 

“It is but the good men from Rome passing through 
the town,” replied the queen. “ ‘Thou knowest, Ethel, 
how that the holy Roman bishop hath sent them 
to preach the Gospel to my lord the king. They are 
to pass through the city, but are not to preach within 
the walls, for the king feareth enchantments. May 


the Lord open his eyes!” 


* May he listen to these holy men,’’ replied Ethel 
devoutly. “I would fain hear them preach myself, 
but I shall never more goto chureh. I have scarce 
strength left even to wish for aught now save that 
one desire | which seemeth to gain strength as I gain 
weakness.” 

“To see thy brother?’’ said Bertha. 

“Oh, lady, not so much to see him, as to tell him 
of C hrist, and guide him to the land that is very far 
off,” 

“He will be guided thither, my child,’’ rephed the 
queen, “Hast thou not prayed for him daily, hourly?” 

“But perchance the tend willeth not to hear me,’ 
said the sister, a moment’s doubt crossing her faith. 

“He does will it, my child,’’ said Bertha, while a 
ight almost like inspiration came over her sweet calm 
lace, “ Bath He not said, ‘He willeth not the death 
ofasinner?’? I can trust Him for my husband, I 
can trust him for thy brother, on the strength of those 
words,”’ 

“You have indeed comforted me, lady,” said Ethel, 
her eyes filling with joyful tears, 

“That is well,” said her maternal friend, “for to- 
day is Pentecost, the feast of gladness, the day the 
Holy Dove came down upon the faithful,’ 
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“Sometimes I have thought,’ said Ethel, “ that 
while I went out in search of a raven I found the 
Lord’s Dove.” 

And surely the young Christian could have chosen 
no fitter symbols of the religion she had quitted and 
the faith she had adopted, than the Raven and the 
Dove. 

But now the sacred procession came slowly and 
solemnly past the doors of the palace. First came 
the monk Augustine and his bre coven then a young 
novice, carrying, according to the custom of that 
somewhat superstitious age, the figure of our Lord on 
the cross; and then a number of choristers chanting 
Alleluiah!”’ | 

Ethel made one languid effort to look out at the 
procession, but that effort seemed to give her super- 
natural strength. To the utter surprise of all, she 
rose, ran through the open door, and threw herself 
fnto the arms of the young cross-bearer, exclaiming, 
“My prayer is heard! Oh, Aldred! Oh, my brother!” 

This joyful scene was soon explained ; Aldred had 
been taken to Rome, and had been one of the Saxon 
slaves whom the excellent Gregory had seen in the 
market, and of whom he had said, that if Christians 
they would be “not Angles but Angels.” The boy 
had been ransomed and edue ated for a missionary by 
‘Gregory. 
~ Ethel did not survive this meeting many months, 
but she lived to learn how true a Christian her bro- 
ther was, and to talk to him of the land, better than 
Vv alhalla, w here they w were > So@n to meet. 
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«“FPX\RULY,” said the master locksmith Werner of 

the Water Street, “ there are no more miracles 
in our days; yet one often stands on the edge ofa 
precipice, and a hand, more than a mere human hand, 
plucks one away, and when one reflects on it, it seems 
like a real miracle. It makes me giddy to think what 
might have become of me, had not the Holy Spirit 
influenced me, and if there was nothing naturally in 
mo had he not bestowed something on me ?”’ 

Ah, neighbour Weaver! your Jacquard looms in 
the factory are very clever, and I don’t yet compre- 
hend how the stuff and the designs are made at one 
and the same time; but the great loom of the world, 
in which a human life-course is but a single thread, is 
yet more curiously composed, yet harder to understand, 
and if one draws out one human life-thread and looks 
at it, as 1 a little while since looked at a real spinning- 
thread through a microscope, one finds that it 1s seven- 
fold twisted. 1 will relate to you how my life has 
been twisted, and how I quite overcame a thick knot 
in it, or rather how it was severed for me. 

You know I have grown up an orphan child, and 
had no one to depend on in the world, Iwasa gentle 
light-hearted youth, when I went as apprentice to my 
future master in the School Street. The master, you 
knew him, was a quiet-manneréd man, he said not 
much for a groschen, wherefore s0 much the more 
weighty was it, if he only nodded or spoke even 4 
word to any one. When he counted out to me the 
first week's wages, he said, “ Peter, the half of this is 
enough for you, the rest let me keep and put together 
till we can put it in the Savings-bank.’’ And so it 
fell out, if the master said anything, nobody had the 
courage to oppose, 
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On Palm Monday, he took me after him to the 
Savings-bank. My name was entered in a great 
book, and a little book was given me, in which stood 
also, in beautiful letters, my name, and on the seéond 


page my first savings. These were seven thalers. The 
ittle book was bound in ‘shining paper, marble- 
_ coloured, and was so smooth to feel and so firmly 


stitched, that I cannot say how much I loved it. Thus 
arose my first childish joy, to have gained something 
for myself; and there is surely no sweeter feeling than 
for the first time to say to oneself, “ Thou hast and art 
something of more importance than the mere being 


~which moves about here,—something belon to thee 


which one cannot see about thee, and that hast thou 
even for thyself.” 

I continued to fondle my little book, and read a 
hundred times certainly, my name and my capital, and 
it seemed to me strange that the name there is my 
name,—that I am really called Peter Werner,—and 
that the sum of seven thalers has such and such 2 
meaning, and that I am that person, and all that sum 
belongs: to me; and amazing was it to me that a person 
should give his property to another for a something 
written down, and that others should keep it safe for 
him and return it to him again, and yet more in addi- - 
tion. It seemed to me as if I now first had come into 
the world and saw for the first time how it all hung 
together. 

{ have never known a happier spring than that of 
the year ’46, which also was a good wine-year. If I 
looked on all nature so fair, as it sprouted and grew 
so, I perpetually thought, —“Thou hast also a vine- 
J yard, though one does not see it, and there is some- 
thing growing for thee in thy vineyard, and that vine- 


| yard i is the Savings-bank book.” 


I had so much pleasyre in my good thoughts, that 
I left off smoking. There was a true avarice in me, 
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and I rested not till I again had laid by a considerable 
addition, and on St. Jacob’s day I bore a round sum 
to the savings-bank, and the Finance Councillor Men- 
ninger, who manages the savings-bank from benevo- 
lence, wished me happiness and entered what I handed 
to him with these an s, “‘ This day five thalers received.” 

Strange to say, when I read over the second entry, 
my joy was far inferior from the first time. ‘“1t will 
be long yet,’ thought I secretly, ‘“ before thou comest 
to anything extraordinary.” But I kept the thought 
silent, and was soon merry and well employed. 

If 1 during the day, and particularly in the evenings, 
walked by the building in which the savings-bank was, 
I thought to myself, “ Ah! there thou art up yonder, 
my money, thou restest not day nor night making 
interest on thyself: all right, something is this moment 


being gained for me, and I will help thee, and will soon 
send thee new recruits.” | 


Would that I had always thus promised myself ! 
But, 1 also spoke soon to a fellow-apprentice, out of 
the palatinate, who had journeyed tous. He shrugged 
his shoulders and laughed scornfully at my childish 
enjoyment. 

* W hat wilt thou do with such a paltry trifle ?’’ said 
he, “Rich people who are well off eat, and drink, 
and sleep, and let their money work, and if they wake 
early they can say, ‘Good morning, holiday.’. Till one 
can come to that, one is but a poor wretch.’’ I did 
not trouble myself about his words much; I was not 
at all poor and was no wretch; but how is it that 
such words leave something sticking in one? There 
are in each of us two sorts of persons, and it depends 
on which one appeals to. I suffered myself to be led 
away again to smoke a little and also now to indulge 
little expenses. 1 wished to enjoy my young life, 
and there must be long waiting indeed before one in 
this way accumulates anything extraordinary. Yet 
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was I not happy, and I often fetched for my comfort 
my little savings-bank book out of the chest, and re- 
joiced that all which was set down there was so sure 
and could not run through my fingers. There was a 
table of interest in the book, and I would reckon out — 
how much my wealth bore already. Seven thalers at 
_ five per cent. a month bore ten pfennigs, and five 

thalers bore six pfennigs monthly, and the former in 

a year was ten ver groschens and six pfennigs, and 
the latter seven silver groschens and six pfennigs. 
Yes, there it all stood, but I had not at that time, and 
never since, put in my money on the first day of the 
month, and I could not reckon the odd days, weeks, 
and fragments. My comrade was a ready reckoner 
and scribe. He counted up to hellers and pfennigs 
what I could demand, and then cast my little book on 
the coverlet of the bed and cried, “ There flies the 
whole wealth of Peter Werner the great capitalist.”’ 

The little book fell on its face, and I felt as if it 
was hurt. I would readily have asked its pardon, when 
I snatched it up and thrust it in my chest, and IT 
showed it no more to my comrade. 

About Christmas there broke out a great fire in the 
city, and before help could be brought, the flames 
caught the house in which the savings-bank was. a 
heart seemed fit to burst when I saw that, and I we 
when I heard that the great ledger was burnt. - 
whole possessions were at once gone; my comrade, 
however, laughed at me and said; “ You fool, why do 
you weep? The state has guaranteed the savings- 
bank, and you have your proof of the debt. The state 
must settle with you for it.” | 

I was more composed ; for unfortunately it is even 
thus yet with many men, they think that what the 
state must borrow, comes out of an invisible purse, 
which hangs down from the skies, out of which one 
has only to take and never to pay in. Now I again 
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exerted himself to paint before my mind all sorts of 
enticing dreams. I also at last fell into a half-sleep, 
then suddenly an involuntary start woke me, as out of 
a smoke. All seemed clear to me; my chest stood 
aw and a bright ray of the moon fell direct on the 
glistening cover of my little savings-bank book and 
quivered on it. (I thought it was burning.) 

I sprang out of bed. No that must not be—rather 
a I lees all—rather tear to pieces my treasure. 
But strange, no harm had happened to my beloved 
book, I took it with me into bed and at last slept, 

My master often asked me what was the matter with 
me, | looked #o disturbed and unrested by the night, 
L could not tell him, and if he and the mistress and 
the children apoke a friendly word to me, it went like 
a two-edged knife into my heart, They always think 
thou art all right; they knew not = tor thou hast 
done, and art yet to do. Thou beliest their kindness ; 
they would all drive thee forth if they knew what thou 
art. Often when 1 sat at table, 1 felt as if there 
would suddenly come a police constable to put me in 
fetters, and lead me to perpetual imprisonment. 
often put my hand on my mouth and shuddered sud- 
denly, for I was afraid that I should unwittingly speak 

out all that had been done. | 
__ It is easy to understand that I put nothing more in 
the savings-bank. Nay, I walked, all kinds of ways 
round about, only to avoid passing through the street 
to which the bank was removed. | | 

I could talk to no one of my trouble of mind but to 
my comrade ; and when I once asked him in the silence 
of night, whether he believed that there were men 
who, after committing a crime, could yet live a cheerful 
and joyous life, he laughed at me, and knew a hundred 
histories, which he related, of lying and stealing, and — 
said he was a fool who did not take whatever he could. 

The master took more apprentices, for we had much 
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work, in the finishing a new House of Correction, and 
now, there were so many strangers in our bedroom and 
everywhere with us, that I could rarely say a private 
word to my comrade. Only, as we once cont at the 
House of Correction he said to me, “ See here ; in there 
are the poor stupid wretches: but we—we belong to 
: = great ones, and we shall ride in carriages like 
them.,”’ | 
1 began to see that the world does not detect in 
one what has passed by, and a certain rest came at 
last over me, Only if the master’s children at the 
approaching Christmas or holiday time ealled out, 
hopping and know something, but must 
not-tell,”’ it shook me like a thunderbolt from heaven 
and like a» sword in my soul, These good children 
knew of some trifling presents which were being pre- 
pared for the master and us apprentices, and their 
open-hearted childishness | a a gentle hide and 
seek with their secret. They were constrained at 
least to say they had a secret, in order thus to make 
their burden lighter ; and I,—how far was I from such 
childish innocence !—and I—lI was a private criminal, 
for if the whole deed was not yet done, it was in me 
to do it, before my conscience and before God. 

It was on Christmas-eve that there came a maid- 
servant of the Finance Councillor Menninger, as I 
was standing at the house-door, and she said to me, I 
must come at once to the Finance Councillor’s and 
bring my tools with me. | 

_“ ]—wherefore so directly 1?” 

“Yes, you—directly you, or are you too good for 
that P Make ready and come after me.”” “ No, wait 
a moment, and I will go with you.” 

When first the maiden uttered my name, I shud- 
dered in my heart. Is then thy deed now quite known, 
and must thou now out with it? Thou shalt wait, 


ay, till spring before 1 come. | 
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Inward anxiety and doubt see ghosts everywhere, 
and must see them. There are evil spirits in one’s 
own heart who dance round them. Never once did 
the thought pacify me, that a policeman and not a 
maidservant would have come if my crime was dis- 
govered. 

I was full of terror, I feared every man, every one, 
and all alike. 

I went with the maiden. She was a fresh, brisk 
figure, in her eyes now burnt the Christmas candles. 


(To be concluded in our neat, ) 


THE COMMON GNAT. 


ope transformation of the common gnat is attended 
4 with peculiar circumstances, of which it is 1mpos- 
sible to read without being struck with astonishment 
at the curious and complicated machinery by which it 
_ effected. The larva of the gnat, we need hardly say, 

ig a tenant of the water. About eight or ten days 
after the larva of a gnat is transformed into a pupa, 
it prepares, generally towards noon, for emerging imto 
the air, raising itself up to the surface, so as to elevate 
its shoulders just above the level of the water. It is 
scarcely got into this position for an instant, when, 
by swelling the part of its body above water, the skin 
cracks between the two breathing tubes, and imme- 
diately the head of the gnat makes its appearance 
through the rent. The shoulders instantly follow, 
enlarging the breach so as to render the extrication 
of the body comparatively easy. The most important, 
and indeed indispensable part of the mechanism is the 
maintaining of its upright position so as not to get 
wetted, which would spoil its wings, and prevent it 
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from flying. Its chief support is the rugosity of the | 
envelope which it is throwing off, and which now 
serves it as a life-boat, till it gets its wings set at 
liberty and trimmed for flight. The body of the insect 
serves this little boat for a mast, which is raised in a 
manner similar to moveable masts in lighters. con- 
structed for passing under a bridge, with this differ- 
ence, that the gnat raises its body in anu 5 om di- 
rection from the first. ‘“ When the naturalist,”’ 

Reaumur, “observes how deep the prow of the rn 
boat dips into the water, ag ecomes anxious for the 


fate of the little mariner, particularly if a breeze ri 


_ ples the surface, for the least agitation of the air will 
waft it rapidly along, since its body performs the dut 
of a sail as well as of a mast; but, as it bears a mu 
greater proportion to the little bark than the largest 
sail does to a ship, it appears in great danger of being 
upset; and, once laid on its side, all is over, I have 
-gometimes seen the surface of the water covered with 
the bodies of gnats which had perished in this way ; 
but for the most part all terminates favourably, and 
the danger is instantly over.” When the gnat has 
extricated itself all but its tail, it first stretches out 
its two fore-legs, and then the middle o bending 
them down to feel for the water, upon which it is able 
to walk as upon dry land, the only sunt faculty 
which it retains after having winged its way above the 
element where it spent the first ages of its existence. 
“ It leaves,”’ says Swammerdam, “ its east skin on the 
water, where it insensibly decays.’’ Reaumur doubts 
whether Swammerdam ever gctually saw this interest- 
ing transformation. bes: haye seen it twice only.” 
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810 
A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


HE annals of the north are filled with accounts of 
the most perilous and fatal conflicts with the polar 
bear. The first, and one of the most tragical, was 
sustained by Barentz and Heemskerke, in 1596, during 
their voyage for the discovery of the north-east pas- 
e. Having anchored at an island near the strait 

of Waygatz, two of the sailors landed, and were walk- 
ing on shore, when one of them felt himself closely 
hugged from behind. Thinking this a frolic of one of 
his companions, he called out in a corresponding tone, 
“Who’sthere ? Pray stand off!’ His comrade looked, 
and screamed out, “ A bear! a bear!’ then, running: 
to the ship, alarmed the crew with loud cries. The 
sailors ran to the spot, armed with pikes and muskets. 
On their approach, the bear very coolly quitted the 
mangled corpse, oe upon another sailor, carried 
him off, and plunging his teeth into his body, began 
drinking his blood at long draughts. Hereupon the 
whole of that stout crew, struck with terror, turned 
their backs, and fled precipitately to the ship. On 
arriving there, they began to look at each other, un- 
able to feel much satisfaction with their own prowess. 
Three then stood forth, undertaking to avenge the 
fate of their countrymen, and to secure for them the 
rights of burial. They advanced, and fired at first from 
so respectful distance, that all missed. The purser 
then courageously proceeded in front of his com- 
_panion, and, taking a close aim, pierced the monster's 
skull immediately below the eye. The bear, however, 
merely lifted up his head, and advanced upon them, 
holding still in his mouth the victim whom he was 
devouring; but seeing him soon stagger, the three 
rushed on with sabre and bayonet, and soon dispatched 
him.—They collected and bestowed decent sepulture 
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on the mangled limbs of 'tieir comrades, while the 
skin of the aninial, thirteen fset long, became the prize 
of the sailor who had firec, the successful shot.— 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 


4 
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THE GERMA§ OCEAN. 


HE bed of this sea is encumbered in an extraordi- 

nary Ae with accumulations of debris, especially 
in the middle or central parts: One of the great cen- 
tral banks trends from the Frith of Forth, in a north- 
easterly direction, to a distance of 110 miles ; others 
run from Denmark and Jutland upwards of 105 miles 
to the north-west, while the greatest of all, the Dogger 
Bank, extends for upwards of 354 miles from north to 
south. The whole superficies of these enormous shoals 
is equal to about one-fifth of the whole area of the 
German Ocean, or to about one-third of the whole 
extent of England and Scotland. The average height 
of the banks measures, according to Mr. Stephenson, 
about seventy-eight feet ; and,;assuming that the mass 
is uniformly com posed to. this depth of the same drift 
matter, the debris would cover the whole of Great 
Britain to the depth of twenty-eight feet, supposing 
the surface of the island wig one continued plain. 
A great portion of these banks consists of fine and 
coarse siliceous sand, mixed with fragments of corals 
and shells ground down, the proportion of these cal- 
careous matters being extremely great. As we know 
not to what distance our continnts formerly extended, 
we cannot conjecture, from ay data at present ob- 
tained, how much of the space Hecupied by these sands 
were formerly covered with gfata, subsequently re- 
moved by the enerochments the sea, or whether 
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tracts wore originally of great dit, and hae 
_ ‘sinee been converted into shoals by matter drifted By => 
currents. But as the sea‘is moved to and fro wit 


every tide, portions of these loose sands’ must, ‘from : é 


- time to time, be carried into those deep parts ‘of the 


North Sea, where they are beyond the reach of waves 
orcurrents. So great is the quantity of matter held |” 
in suspension by the tidal current on our shores, thaf” [7 


the waters are in some places artificially introduced 
into certain lands below the level of the sea; and ae 2 
repeating the operation, which is called “ warping, _| 
for two or three years, considerable tracts hate, been . a 
raised, in the estuary of the Humber, to the be 
‘about six feet Geology. 


of our renders ma may need informing 


that it is customary in collecting 


ed man, to call by name, with the termi- 

‘nation “ana” added, Thus the writings of Pope, Johnson,and 
others, have been collected; and thus we now have thoseol | 
John Foster, of whose productions Sir J. Mackintosh says, © | 


that he was one of the most profound and eloquent writers 
has ever produced. We s that Mr. Bohm, 
the ostensible editor of volume, owes more than 


appears 
fend of Foster, to be 


aot rend beter is but one volume. 


AU 58 


to the efficient help of Mr. Ryland, the intimate — | ; 
responsible for the Table of Contents. The lovers of Foster | 
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PENTLAN 
CHAPTER 


IVE days after the fight. Dalziel has advanced © 
throug the disaffected districts, throwing out fly~ — 


les 1 the right and left, tolringin the gling 

fokines that yet lurk in glen auil covert. At le hy 
come orders from the Council in Fdinburgh,and twenty 
a his principal prisoners are to, be sent to take trial 
there. viding the ill-fated twenty equally, he des- 
patches them in y Prandin unde# escort, to their des- 
tination. I¢ is with the second ¢ these. 


ineluding Neilson, Gilmour 


story hastodo.- 
ba the nariow road t led 


traveller of that day out of de theo through the — 
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cility of their recent victory, the helpless condition of 
their present prisoners, tied two and two upon horses, 


interspersed amongst their own mounted escort, put _ 


the soldiery at their ease, and they rode leisurely for- 
ward, amusing themselves with recitals of the adven- 
tures to which the search of the last few days had 
given rise. The scenery through which they were 


proceeding was such as on minds less desponding and — 


anxious than those of the prisoners, or less reckless 
and brutalized than those of the soldiers, would not 
have failed to produce a deep impression. A valley 
was formed by a succession of alternately approaching 
and retreating hills, and narrowed gradually as they 
advanced into it. The road was led along a terrace 
on the northern side, and wound in and out amongst 
these hills, sometimes closed in so as to become a 
defile, and anon hung along the slope of a glen or 
little circular valley, to receive which the hills had 
receded. 

It may be easily imagined what beauty and pictur- 
esqueness summer gave to such a region, but winter 


too had its character and attraction. Beneath its spell 


the wild became savage, the grand changed to the 
awful. Summer hid the crag, over-arched the ravine, 
and mantled the cleft with foliage and gemmed heath, 
but now winter had torn off the robe; these savage 
rifts lay bared, while over their rugged verge the 
gnarled branches of trees hung trembling and af- 
frighted. The streams, which in sunny days sank to 
rills, and ran in silvery lines over the green turf, or 
tinkled merrily unseen beneath a leafy covert, now 
leaped, turbid and swollen, with roar and dash, over 
rocks and under branches, stripped and bare. This 
roar and dash, with moan of wind and how] of tempest 
succeeded the musical flow of stream, the whirr of 


wings and the song of bird, which in summer redeemed 


these hills from loneliness and gloom. Now the 
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gathering shades of the November oa gave to 
this solitude and sombreness increased dreariness. —- 

Four miles had been traversed of the mountain road, 
but three yet remained to be passed, ere they would 
reach their evening’s destination, a village that lay at 
the eastern outlet of the hills. ‘ Forgetting how much 
earlier day closes in amongst these glens and hills 
than in the open plain, they had lingered too long. 
The shadows fell quickly, and objects in the distance 
grew indistinct—too indistinct even for the practised 
eye of the leader, now restless. and alert, to detect a 
solitary figure that for the last hour had been moving 
in and out amongst the hills above his line of march, 
Suddenly a shrill whistle startles the echoes. A rust- 
ling on the hill-side as of a rising flock, a heavy tramp _ 
of many feet descending with airush, and the road is 
filled with men. “ Look to your prisoners, my lads,. 
and push on,” cries the captain{ Too late, the way is 
barred by resolute opponents.) Arms glitter, shots 
- are fired, the horses bearing the risoners are beset, a 
confused struggle sways to and’fro across the narrow 
road, and over its precipitoug ¢dge plunge many in 
deadly grapple into bog and brake beneath, In the 
darkness several prisoners cenypese, drawn by their 
rescuers to coverts into which }t would be dangerous 
to follow them. Most of the ajgailants are with them, 
but some still urge the leader,and a few of his men 
who yet bold round Neilson avid McKail, their chief 
captives. They compel one afid another of their de- 
tainers to relax their hold, apd then putting their 
horses’ heads together, they urge them desperately on, 
trample down the few resolute men that yet stand 
—fier¢ely in their path, and dash forward with their 
prisdners at a pace that defies pursuit. 

Gilmour had been roused from a melancholy reverie 
. by the sudden flashing of the fray, and almost the next 
moment felt himself lifted wifh his companion from 
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the horse they rode. A few rapid strokes of knives 


released them from their thongs, and while others en- 


gaged with the soldiers who would have prevented the 
rescue, their deliverers seized and hurried them, half 
awakened from their stupor, down the steep, rough 
bank until they reached the edge of a stream, whose 
hoarse roar they had heard as they descended. Arrived 


at the water, they enjoined the utmost silence, and 


then cautiously descended into the stream; but, instead 
of crossing it, they pursued their way up its channel, 
until the rough stones on the bottom and the tangled 
brushwood which overhung it, rendered it almost im- 
possible to proceed. Their conductors, however, per- 
severed, until Gilmour supposed they must have ad- 
vaneed up the gully two mies into the hills. A dense 
thicket at this point came down on both sides to the 
very edge of the stream; into this thicket they crept | 
with great difficulty up the steep cliff by 
the help of the branches and protruding roots of trees. _ 
Having attained the upper edge of this they halted, | 
considering themselves < of their pursuers, whose 
shouts even now they could hear coming up through 
the stillness, apparently from a great distance below. 
They lay listening until these sounds gradually died 
away, and the late-rising moon began to throw its rays 
upon the wild scene around them. Chilled and stif- 
fened in every limb, it was with difficulty that Gilmour 
and his companion yielded to the summons to rise; 
but in a short time the necessary exertion restored 
them to warmth and activity, and they followed their 
deliverers for three hours across a wild muirland, swept 
by bleak winds, and apparently trackless. But the 
practised eyes of their conductors were never at fault, 
and they hastened onward as if anxious to executé 
their trust and bring their charge to some place of | 
safety already agreed on. They had by this time left 
the original scene of the encounter miles away. The 
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country was evidently assuming new and milder 
features, and they commenced a long descent, by gentle 
slopes, into a region of cultivation. When, after a 
while, houses began to be seen at distant intervals, 
the two guides, desiring the others to await their re- 
turn under shelter of a belt of trees, made their way 
to one of these dwellings. Lights were soon observed 
streaming from its windows, and one of the men re- 
turning, signalled to Gilmour and his companion to 
a _ The door was opened on their coming up, 
and they entered a dimly lighted passage. His com- 
panion was led forward, but Gilmour was drawn into 
a room on his right, and the next moment found him- 
self in the presence of Miss Gordon. 
A few words must be given in explanation of this — 
meeting, so unexpected to Gilmour. The news of the 
defeat at Pentland had spread fast and far over the 
west. It reached Dee Holm on the morning following 
the fight ; and while to the whole household it brought 
sadness and disappointment, there was one heart: 
wrung with double sorrow, Margaret Gordon, Scots- 
woman as she was, felt deeply the failure of a scheme — 
which wrecked the hopes of so many of her country-— 
men. But the knowledge that Gilmour had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy overwhelmed her with 
grief and dismay. Hours of anguish were passed in 
the retirement of. her room, and though she did at last 
regain something of her usual composure, her counten- 
ance bore traces of the de¢p conflict of feeling through 
which she had passed. She sought her father, and ex- 
pressed her wish to visit’ her friend Miss Neilson in 
this hour of their mutual-calamity. With reluctance 
Mr. Gordon consented, axd she hastened to prepare 
for her journey. Donald ~yas to accompany her—an 
arrangement equally satisfA¢tory to her father and her- 
self. Her intention. wai | to engage Helen in an 
attempt to obtain an intetview with her father, and to 


9 
: 


accom her, in the hope of seein once. more, her 
own Hugh. Mounted equipped, they 


communi 


set out for Ayr, where Lady Corsock and her daughter 


to Edinburgh, and would set out for that city the 3 
next day, Phe two travellers, on hearing this, changed — 


their plans. Miss Gordon determined to make for —j 
_Closeburn, a farm-house in the direction of Edinburgh, — 
where lived a former servant of theGordons,andwhence 
__ ghe could despatch Donald to bring on Miss Neilson, © 
his alteration of route brought them into the @ 
seenes of Donald’s early days, and when he had seen 
his charge under shelter of the friendly roof of the old 
retainer, he sought some of the hauntsand companions =| 
from whichvhe had been long severed. The reminiss 
-_ eences of the days of border adventure into which he 


was thus thrown, re-kindled the old fire, and suggested a 


to him the possibility of doing’a service to his young =" 
‘mistress, and the 


minister whose devotion to the Ki 


he honoured, while dealing a blow at the enemies of 

both. His memory recalled many such deeds recorded 
of the days of the Moss troopers, and in some such he — & 

had even shared.as a youth. The hours of that: night | 


were spent with two or three others in concerting and — 


_ maturing a plan, and the next day it was secretly — 

along the country side to many trusty 
friends, and a rendezvous appointed in the hills | 
Donald, while skilful and alert in preparing the expe- 

dition, was precluded by his fear of compromising § 

_ the Gordons from taking a prominent part init. He ~ 

rou watch for the of the escort; to ‘| 

hang upon their march, a give the preconcerted 


age Gordon was easily induced to await at 
Closeburn the issue of an enterprise, which offered: 


were understood to be. On their. way, however, they 
learnt that Dalziel’s prisoners had just been ordered — 
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: result of the undertaking ¥'4 have already traced. - 

A few hours later she to, the road to Ayr, accom. _ 
ied by a servant. whose; Kabiliments were war 3 
-Donald’s, but whose featut?s bore resen> — 


draws us wi the gloomy 
"the old: Tolbooth in Edint; rgh, and penetrating its 
dark, winding ors:a room of considerable 
dimensions, } and narrow window, 
cut deep into sale 


NE 


court of the ancient rison. 
Power has delivered to: justice, and justice is here 


@licit truth, 


ts and its methods! Jus- 


inquire. Behold its 

tice. of our day, es 
thing. much too slow, too cautious, too cumbrous; & 

thing ofopen courts, summoned and 
nesses, challenged, sworn, and empanneled jury, “We 
-may look awhile upon something wholly ‘of another 
sort, more simple, more direct, of wonderful power to 
of the kind ‘required; a justice 
that can be insinuating or peremptory, wily or threaten. 
ing, icy as the Polar sea, or scorching as the: flame, 
Justice wholly of the Stuart kind,in 


what baffled and at fault. True, several of the pri- 
' goners taken at Pentland have paid the forfeit of their 
lives, and satisfaction. But the open 
eourt.and public old 
borne somewhat hardly upon: justice. Justice has been 
told unpleasantly enough, snd much ‘too: boldly, ‘of 
certain wrongs hard to be enjlured, but endured long ; 
, armed indeed, :but peaceful, to obtain re- 


ially ‘of the punitive kind, is a s 


Justice, however, seems for the moment’some- 


have revealed too little; and 
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doers, seized but unharmed ;—of a remonstrance sent to 


the Council, but answered only by the troopers of 
ferocious-souled Dalziel. Altogether too simple an 
affair for justice, who would fain prove a rebellion, and 
exact due penalty of the West. 

Here, therefore, are “ our mght-trusty and well-be- 
loved’’ Maitland and Rothes with commission from 
King Charles. Here is Neilson, recognisable yet, by the 
defiant flash of the fiery eye, and the decision of the 
compressed lips, but by little else. Here is the jailer, 
duly careful of his prisoner, but shrinking ever and 
anon from that flashing eye that spurns his ministry 
unmistakably. Here, too, is yet another, whose office 
will declare itself. in fitting season, but as yet stands 
in the back-ground only, grimly expectant and antici- 
pative. How cold peer measured are the accents in 
which Maitland opens the proceedings, and moves step 
by step to one dread issue! How deliberate the pause 
to observe and measure the effect of each stroke of 
meditated craft, as it knocks in succession prop after 
prop of sustaining hope from beneath the prisoner! 

low searching scrutiny darkens to disappointment, 
and disappointment chafes to vexation, and vexation 
reddens to wrath! How calmly through it all sits 
patience on that manly brow, gathering its energies 
for that trial that will come anon, as the beleaguered 
stag waits the onset of the hounds that bay, angry and 
hungry, in the distant recesses of the forest! How 
pointless at his feet fall jeer and menace, taunt and 
threat! How impotent the craft of Maitland, and 
the bullying of Rothes on him, who waits in iron 
sternness an ordeal more fiery than all their rage or 
malice! “ Have it, then!’ cries Rothes, at last, with 
an oath; and at a sign steps forth that other agent to 
try his method of more potent efficacy. This man, 
once due to the gallows, but pardoned to accept this 
hateful office, drags to the centre of the room, a 
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wooden case, bound and strengthened with iron hoops. 
Into this he inserts the limbs that might have spurned 
his degrading contact, and wijh wedge and hammer 
waits another signal, It is giten, and the fell stroke 
falls. The victim springs: frantic from his seat and 
sinks, the next moment, with gonvulsive shudder into 
the arms of the jailer; butno word escapes those lips, 
compressed and well-nigh severed in the clenched 
teeth. Again, but not too stion, lest consciousness 
but half restored should mitizate the pain, Again, 
and yet again, until that (aliinines once radiant 
with manly beauty is distorte& to hideousness, until 
that frame once erect, expandgd and powerful as an 
athlete’s, cringes and and collapses in helpless. 
ness; until that voice once mfpsical and’clear, moans 
in pitiable murmurs or shrig¢ks with ear - piercing 
frenzy. Again and again, but §onfession is not wrung 
from the agony, nor yielded hy the despair of that 
hour, And, as at the eleventh application of the 
torture, their victim lies helpless, but unconquered 
in the grasp of the inexorable Boot, the representa- 
tives of justice eye each other with a look that be- 
trays that they feel how nearly they have trenched 
upon another grim executioner’s province. Another 
touch might be merciful release to him, defraud the 
scaffold of a spectacle, and change torture to murder ; 
conclusions by no means to besought. Into that last 
refuge they dare not follow the retreating soul lest it 
re-issue an avenging spirit. Leaving their minions to 
lift the mangled victim and convey him to his cell, 
_ they retire baffled and defeated; Rude hands carried 
Neilson along those gloomy passages. It was the 
triumphal procession of a conqpering soul. 

We will not ask the reader to} re-enter that chamber 
of torture, when on the following day, McKail was 
ushered within its dread walls t¢ pass the same terrible 
ordeal. Suffice it here to say that there was the same 
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encounter of power and patience, the same long struggle 
even to the brink of death, and the same glorious close, 
but with even more triumphant exultation. Far more 
youthful, far more delicate of frame, tried by no 4 
vious suffering, inured by no previous hardship, 
McKail rose nevertheless to a higher courage, gazed 
even with forgiving pity upon his torturers from a 
very serenity of soul, and bore him to the very extre- 
mity of human suffering, with a dignity that might 
have compelled cruelty itself to worship. It was not 
so much manly firmness, as celestial courage ; it was 
not enduring fortitude, but conquering faith ; and at — 
the close, the actors in that fell scene not so much 
withdrew in the confusion and vexation of thwarted 
malignity, as fled smitten with the rebuking radiance 
of that heaven-lit countenance. 


CHAPTER VIII.—CONCLUSION,. 


“ Miss Gordon to Rev. H. Gilmour, Delft. 

*“ West Bow, Edinburgh, 
Wednesday. 

“ Dearest Hugh,—tf trust you are by this time safe 
upon the shores of Holland. Helen and I lingered on 
the pier until we could no longer distinguish your 
vessel, and then hastened to equip ourselves for our 
long journey. 

“We got to Lanark late that night. Here we 
found my father, who told us Mr. Matthew McKail 
had passed him on the road with letters from the 
Duchess of Gordon, Sir Wm. Sharpe’s lady, and 
others, to the Archbishop, on behalf of his poor Ff 
brother. Yesterday we had a hard journey, and if the = = 
roads had not been very firm should not have got here | 
so early. Eager as we are, my father will not hear of 
our visiting the prison until we have rested, as he 
fears the effect of it before we are recovered from our 
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journey, — ecially upon Helen, who appears unusually 
excited. e found a letter waiting for us here from 
Lady Neilson. She wrote, ftom Preston. She had 
got good interest on behalf| of her poor husband, and 
hoped to reach London the day ‘but one after. . 

“ Thursday.— We are just returned from the prison. 
Prepare yourself, my friend, foy a terrible fact. We 
were at first refused admission but we produced our 
warrant and: compelled anentrance. We were taken 
to a room in the jailer’s houge, apd had to wait I know 
not how long. At last we wege conducted to Neil- 
son’s cell. To our surprise we found him in bed, but 
dressed, and fearfully changed.é Helen ran forward, 
and would have flung herself n his neck, but he 
seemed to hold her off beseechigly. There was some 
horrible mystery. We besoug lt an explanation. He 
tried to put aside our questions with a gleam of the 
old smile, but a spasm of pain arrested it. At last he 
whispered to Helen, and the truth in all its horror 
broke upon us. Oh! Hugh, what have you escaped ? 
Neilson has been put into the Boot! A mortal sick- 
ness came over me, and I should have fallen had I not 
caught sight of Helen. There was a strange glare of 
indignation in her eye. She drew herself up to the 
full height, and I thought she would have struck the 
cowering jailer to the earth, but the next moment she 
tottered and dropped helplessly into’ my arms. We 
carried her in haste from the cell, and she is now 
lying in utter prostration, bodjl and mental. I fear 
she will wake too soon. My! father is gone to see 
McKail, who, we hear, was, put to the torture but 
yesterday. He says he remembers him as a very 
handsome, but slight made youth, and fears the young 
man cannot survive the techible trial. The poor suf- 
ferer calls for me. 1 will ppt close this until my 


father is returned. 
He has seen him, and is ila with amazement. He 
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ceases not to speak of it. McKail is divinely supported. 
He spoke with the utmost composure, and when my 


father alluded to his recent torture, he said playfully 
that he was so afraid of losing his head, that he forgot 
his poor legs. I fear there is little hope for him. It 
was thought that he, at least, might have been spared, 

but it seems that Sharpe, who might easily procure his — 
release, will not move in it, being very bitter against 
him as a minister. As my father was returning he met | 
poor Mr. Matthew in the street. He has seen the 
Archbishop, but got no encouragement. My father 


kept Mr. Matthew with him until he knew it was too 


late to gain admission to the prison, as he feared his — 
violence would disturb his brother. He was with difli- 
culty persuaded to return to his lodgings. © 

“ Poor Helen is conscious only at intervals. She 
lies for hours ina sort of stupor. 

“ Friday night.—All is over, and the poor father- 


less gir hes yet unconscious of her loss. The execu- 


tion has been pushed forward with a haste that has 
surprised many. My father was preparing to go out 
into the city, when Mr. Matthew entered to tell us that 
the scaffold was already nearly erected in the Grass- 


_ market, and the people whom we had noticed for some 
time passing under our window, were on their way to 


witness the end of the prisoners who were to be 
brought out at twelve. They hurried away to the 
Tolbooth, and I went to take my post by the bed-side 
of my poor friend. I feared lest the agitation which 
was greatly increasing in the street should awake her, 
and restore her to consciousness, but she lay moaning 
as in a troubled dream. } 
“I stole to the window and watched for the pro- 
cession which I alternately longed for and dvendol 
at last it came amid the hushed but eager following 
ofa crowd. My eyes sought the fatal cart. In it sat 


_ the two, guarded and pinioned. Neilson appeared 
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calm and resolute, but less stern than has been his 
wont of late. His eyes looked right on and seemed 
to note nothing around him, McKail appeared almost 
cheerful. I had remained unobserved, when one of 
those interruptions which so often disturb the pro- 
gress of a procession, caused a sudden halt. I started 
and would have withdrawn, but I felt that it was too 
late for Neilson’s gaze was already on the window. 
A look of indescribable tenderness and sorrow came 
over his face, and yet the eye seemed not on me. I 
instinctively turned and was startled to find Helen at 
my side. A cry of angiien burst from her breaking 
heart, and she would have sprung past me had I not 
caught her in my arms. While | sought to detain 
her the procession moved on. - How terrible is the 
recollection of that fatal morning! By the side of the 
distracted sufferer, amid the hush of the deserted 
street, I went over again and again the death-scene 
of the father and his‘noble friend. After a while I 
heard the roll of the returning tide of hurrying feet 
and knew that all was over. At last came my father. 
He brought a message of tenderness and consolation 
from both the sufferers to the poor girl, who will never 
I fear be able to receive it. Neilson had been sadly 
shaken by the unexpected sight of bis daughter, and 
it was not until lifted on to the scaffold that he re- 
gained his self-possession. But the sight of the crowd 
recovered him, by reminding him that he had a publie 
part to act, and he did nobly what remained to be 
done. He bore a faithful testimony, and spoke in a 
firm, clear tone. He was the first to suffer, and his 
sufferings were short. As for McKail he seemed 
lifted out of himself, spoke ig manfully for the 
cause, and bade farewell to all below, so that many 
were reminded of Stephen gazing into heaven. ‘And — 
now,’ saith he, ‘I leave off any more to speak to 
creatures and turn my speech to Thee, O Lord! 
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I begin my intercourse with God, which shall never 
be broken off. Farewell, father and mother, friends 
and relations; farewell the world and all its delights ! 
farewell meat and drink! farewell sun, moon, and 
stars; welcome God and Father! welcome sweet Lord 
Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant! Welcome 


blessed Spirit of grace, and God of all consolation ; 


welcome glory, welcome eternal life! welcome death!’ 
Then, after praying a little within himself, he said 
aloud, ‘O Lord, into Thy hands I commit my spirit, 
for Thou hast redeemed my soul, Lord God of truth ;’ 
and while these words quivered on his lips, he was 
turned over by the executioner. | 

* Lady Neilson is returned to-night. The news 
reached her before she entered the city. It was a sad 
meeting, but the unhappy condition of her daughter 
prevents her from dwelling too long upon the tragedy 
of this day. Her coming has released me a little, and 
I have employed the leisure thus obtained in convey- 
ing to you these melancholy tidings, Oh, when shall 
the oppressor cease and peace return to this unhappy 
land! Surely our Heavenly Father will soon hear the 
ery of his elect, and grant deliverance, and restore you 
to my bereaved affections. Yet, how many shall we 
see no more on earth! Farewell. 

“ Your faithful Margaret. 


“T open my letter to tell you that poor Helen left 
us to join her father at two this morning.”’ 


Our story draws to a close. Margaret Gordon re- 
mained in Edinburgh to follow the remains of her 
friend to their last resting-place They lie with those 
of her father in the enclosure of the Old Grey Friars, 
where rest so many of the martyred children of the 
Kirk of Scotland. 

Lady Neilson was invited by Mr. Gordon to make 
Dee Holm Castle her future-home. 
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A few weeks later saw Miss Gordon leave her native 
shores for Holland. ‘Chere Gilmour waited to receive 
her and led her as his wife to the new home that he 
had found in the land of his banishment. They often 


talked of the past and longed for the day when they _ : 


should be permitted to return in peace. But Scotland 
sed through many sad’ changes, ere the way was 
opened for the restoration of her exiled sons. hen, 
at length, the overthrow of James and the accession of 
William and Mary made jt! no longer perilous to re- 
turn, they sought again their long-lost country, and 

led their children to Dee Holm. © 
Gordon had been laid with his fathers, but the aged 
Lady Neilson welcomed them to the ancient halls, and 
the grey-headed Donald gazed with an old man’s 
ondness on the descendagts of the house he had so 
long served. In after dayg those children listened 
with fresh interest to the tales of the times of Charles 
and James, as they wandered up the pass of Raeburn, 
or stood by the wie thatiwere already filling the 
_ close of the Grey Friars, or in the square of the Grass- 
market, or sat, In ai Ss upon the heathery 


slopes of the Pentlands 
it] 


FABLES.-No. v. 
THE MISER. 


A COVETOUS wretch, who had acquired a large pre- 

perty in money, had if all melted into an Ingot of 
gold, which he buried in the ground, not considering, 
while he went every night to look at his treasure, that his 
heart was left there also, and his happiness thus placed in 
the power of another. As mig have been expected, one 
of his own servants watched him to the spot, unearthed 


the spoil and went off with it. The next night the owner 
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discovered his loss, and was bewailing it bitterly ; when a 
person came by, who, being informed of the cause of his 

ief, told him he perceived he did not know the difference 
Cacerdet use and possession. If the latter would satisfy 
him, he might yet in a certain way succeed, by providing a 
stone of the shape and size of the Ingot, which he might 
gild over, and imagine it solid, and treat it as he had done 
his gold, if not with equal satisfaction, at least with equal 
profit to himself. 


FABLES.—No. VI. 
THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 


HE aid the destitute demand, 
Give; but let Prudence guide thy hand: 

To haunts of infamy and vice, | 
Not Pity’s self should draw thee twice ; 
Unless sublimer sympathies, 
(The Charity that opes the skies,) 
At sight of the sou/’s wounds arise : 
Then go—but let the deed appear 
To such, as may thy motives clear, 
Should Calumny, with busy tongue, 
Prepare to find thee in the wrong. 


The Wolf, a character not prone 
To beg, was choking with a bone. 
O’ercome with pain, he told his case 
To every surgeon round the place : 
But who, that viewed that mouth, would care 
To trust or head or talons there ? 
What will not gifts! the Crane was won 
To venture—and the cure was done. 
But when he claimed the promised fee, 
* Dost ask it,” cried the Wolf, “ from me, 
Who, when thy head was in my power, 
Gave thee to live another hour?” © 
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| | Pudding Hill and Pan Castle, eminences near 
| Bridgenorth, Salop, do not at first sight appear 
names which denote antiquity, or demand respect 
from the topographer ; but) the old Celtic word “ Pen” 
struggles forth out of tke overlying rust of Saxon 
antiquity. Pen,’ whichiis Welsh for Head, Begin- 
ning, and End, is spread widely over the world. The 
Apennines, which run dgwn Italy, attest to its ubi- 
quity with the Pennine Alps of Switzerland. In 
England the word still ocegtrs, singly or in compound, ~ 
in many counties from whence all trace of Celtic 
domination appears to hayg been swept away. We 
have Upper and Lower Fgnn in Staffordshire, called 
Peonna by theSaxons. Paprith, in Cumberland, was 
the fabulous seat of King Aythur’s Round Rable. We 
have Penygent in Yorkshigg, retaining its elder title 
close to the Saxon IngelbogSugh, or the Beacon Hill. 
In Cornwall it is as common as in Wales, and in 
Brittany it is not less so. Penguilly is a Breton name, 
per the same with the Cornish Pengelley, “the 
-Head of the Hazel-bushes.’’ The Bretons delight in 
a national song in which they revel over the defeat of 


the Englishman, known to them, as to the other Celtic 
races, by the name of Saxon. — as 
“ Techet a ra Sadz penn ha benn 
Pa leveromp ni: Torr hé benn!” 
Thus to be Englished— 
“The Saxon flies in panic dread, 
Whene’er we clamour, ‘ Break his head!”’ 
Brizeux, the Breton poet, often introduces localities 
beginning with the same word, in his polished verses, 
as for example— | 


“ Anna de Penn-koad Loch était aussi du nombre.” 
| 
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inhabitants of Sc 


u js still looked on with visionary 


Shropshire, which abounded in the noxious weed, 


LOCAL NAMES. 


Disaient tout bas les gens, ‘ Crest le fils duPenn-Her,’* 


pells the word with « B, as Ben 


Nevis, Ben Lomond. | 


- The Picts have left but little trace behind them 
although they are thought to have been the original 

, and, ‘perhaps, of Bngland, 
Poitou, in France, so well known: to the ‘first half of 
our English kings, was called in law Latin Terra — 
Pictavensia, and was named by the Saxons Peitou. A 
Pict was called by them Pehta; and this vanished race 
peasant, under the guttural name of Peght. A story — 


jg- told of an enthusiastic antiquary travelling na 
pemote part of the Highlands of Scotland, who, from 
solitary and inquisitive habits, was taken by the 
superstitious peasantry fora “ Peght.””. As they sup- 
that these Peghts, like the griffins of old; know 
gf the buried treasures, and guard all kinds of hidden — 
spoil of former ages, the innocent ‘traveller ran ~ 


great danger of serious ill-usage. Those who fancy 
they have seen these aborigines of Britain have 


eseribed them as dwarfish, wild-looking creatures! 
Peckforton Hills are 


vestiges of the rule of these 


Another superstitious being, equally the offep ring of 


a distempered brain, has left some tracks in our local 


names. The Puck of Shakspeare’s Midsummer | 
Night’s Dream, the Phooka’or Wild Horse of the 
Irish, and the Pixies or Fairies of . Devonshire, all’ | 
refer to a mischievous hobgoblin, who was the plague © 
Of travellers, and the terror of the husbandman. 
Puck Shipton, in Wiltshire, has the questionable 

_ honour of claiming kin with this disreputable 


nexion. Pickthorne, or Puck-thorn; is village 
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. Peddarway, the name of 
British, road that runs from Stratford-le-Bowto Holme 
| On-the-Sea, in Norfolk, is pribably. of the same mean- 
ae ing as the abstruse-looking § Spper Street, near Mac- 
 clesfield. Both words probably mean Pathway, just 
“pedier”’ signifies.a man who “pads’’ or paths 


‘the ei in the pursuit: of his calling, Infact, | 
the Saxon Pad, or Path, is alliedtothe Hebrew Pashah, 
pass over from whence is derived the great 
festival of the Passover, or Pasak, preserved more — 
nearly in the French Paques, anciently. spelt Pasques, 
There are several Peddarways in England, which 
the derivation of pathway ’’ more probable, 
is likely also that the well-known Watling Street 
has nothing to do with the Roman Vitellianus, butis 
@ eorruption of the Saxon Wathlian Street, or “Path. 
= way; for “waddle,” ungraceful as the word may 
"= + seem, and “ wag,”’ are both derived from the old word 
Way. “Viger fra mig’ is, in Danish, “ Away from 
me!’ Canseway’’ is a, corruption of the French 
 Chaussée; but the French w in its turn,is im 
debted to a Gaelic origin: the Irish ““Chos” (inthe 
plural, Cosaibh) signifies “a foot;” and Chaussure is 
still applied by the French, as by the Anglo-Normans, 
to shoes. The Scotch spell the word 
“ Causey,” and, with them, “to take the wall” of — 
another person is “to keep the crowno’ the causey.” 
Thus Walter Scott says of the valiant tinker, Duncan 
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“Stout and saucy, 
Keeps the cantle (corner) 0’ the cawsey.” 


Portman Street is pure Saxon for “aCitizen’s street,”’ 


or “ High road for the King’s heges.”’ Besides Pen and 


Puck, and the Irish “ Chos,” the Celtic Pwl, pro- 


nounced Pool, occurs in many English counties. The 


word is said to mean “a woody place:’’ hence the local 
name Pulley, a word half British, half Saxon, like 
Derwent-water and the Forest of Dean. Pill, in 
Somersetshire, on the coast, retains the British word 


Pil, which signifies “ aninlet of the sea,’”’ as the unpro- 


nounceable Pwhhelly, on the Welch coast: but Peel 
Castle, in the Isle of Man, is derived from the Low 
Latin Pelum, signifying a Palisado, or Stockade; 
“stock’’ being the same with “ stick.’? - This method 
of defence was by the Romans called Vallum, from 
whenee comes the familar “ Wall” of the Saxons. 
Wall is the modern name for the Roman Station 
Etocetum, near Lichfield. Remains have there been 
dug up of the veritable Roman Vallum, from which 
the Saxons, who‘succeeded to its possessions, gave the 
fortress its shorter name of “ Wall.’’ These remains | 
consisted of young trees sunk deep into the ground, | 
squared and fashioned, and forming at the top, by 
being ranged side by side, a kind of wooden battle- 
ment, obtained by cutting a wide notch in each 


palisade. 


Pitchley, in N was Pightes-Jeag, or 


Little Meadow, in Anglo-Saxon. Picklestich is the 


name of a place near Stafford. Meadows are not un- 


frequently called Pightles in some counties. Some 
claim this word as the origin of Pedlar, as a man who 
_ deals in small wares and “ unconsidered trifles :”’ cer- 
tain it is, that the Scotch, who retain so much verit- | 


able “ pure English undefiled,” call “ little,” “ pickle :”’ 
“a pickle sneeshin,”’ or “a little snuff,’ is a frequent 


request of the Scottish *mendicant. “Pickle,” for 
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“little,” is also Italian ; whence the Jittle musical 
instrument, Piccolo. 
Pontefract, whose Castle, was the scene of the 
murder of the unfortunate ‘son of the Black Prince, 
Richard IT., has an exact antitype in the Ponte Rotto, 
or Broken Bridge, of Rome, formerly the Pons Mulvius. 
Pierpoint, in the same way, means Stone Bridge, and 
answers to the Cuttlestone ‘or Cutstone Bridge, which 
gives a name to one of the hundreds of Staffordshire. 
Aweibriicken, in the Netherlands, appears as “ Deux- 
im the French language, signifying Two 
ridges ’’ in our English tongue. 

The Puy de Déme, in France, owes its name to the 
pit or crater (which last word signifies “bowl,’’ like the 
green hollow called the Pimch-bow!, on the downs, not 
far from Portsmouth) of an extinct voleano. The 
Latin Puteus gave its name to Puteoli, the scene of 
_ the landing of the apostle of the Gentiles, Paul: it 
is now called Pozzuoli, Pozzo being the Italian corrup- 
tion of Puteus. This word,and the Saxon Pyt, have 
their root in the Sanscrit Put or Putta( Hebrew, Patha), 
to open. In Anglo-Saxon the word signifies, not only 
a pit, but a puddle, well, and lake. 

The letter Q does not contain much food for the 
derivator. Quat, on the borders of Shropshire, and 
on the banks of the Severn, preserves the old British 
word Coed (pronounced Quad by the Bretons), or 
Wood. So, what the Saxons called Selwood, in 
Somersetshire, had been called, long before their — 
arrival in Britain, Coed Mawr, or the Great Wood, 
which appellation was literally “done into English ”’ | 
by the invaders. Quatford, close to Quat, similarly, is 
the same as Woodford, which name occurs in Essex. 

Quorn and Quorndon, in Leicestershire, the seat of 
the Quorn hounds, appears to be derived from the 
French way of spelling Rabbit-warren, which in that 
language is Garenne. Garendon, it is worth remark- 
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ing, lies close to Quorndon, This change among the 
French, of W into G, occurs very gs aT We have 
the ery of “Gare!’’ where the Englishman uses 
“ Ware!’ We find Gualtier for Walter, Guillaume 
for William, Guilbert for Wilibert. Gaude is Irench 
for Woad, Guichet for Wicket, Gater (Italian Gas- 


tare) is to waste, or spoil; and, not to be further 


tedious, Loupgarou is J’rench for Wehrwolf, or the 
Vampire of superstition,—the dread alike of Greek 
and Saxon. 

The colour of the soil itself has sometimes imposed 
a name on the locality. Thus Ratcliff, which gave its 


title to one of the favourites of Richard II1., is pro- 
| peri Red Cliff, and is spelt Redeclive in Domesday 


300k. Ratby, in Leicestershire, was once Rotebi, or 


the Red House. So Rotherham, in Yorkshire, has 


the same signification. William Rufus, in old chroni- 


cles, is sometimes called William Rothy, from his florid 
complexion. Ruddle’”’ and “ familiar 
derivations of what we call Red, an 


' Roth. So the Gael talks of Rob Roy, or Robert the 


the Germans 


Red, and calls the Queen’s soldier, from his garb, the 
Sidier Roy. Rodman, or Redman, was a’ common 


Saxon name; and Robert appears to mean Red-beard, 


as we may suppose from the epithet of Barbarossa 
being applied to the German Emperor, Robert. The 
little county of Rutlaud may be classed under the 


list. 


Rotherhithe, however, has nothing to do with Roth, 
or Rothy. The word means “ the sailors’ landing-place”’ 
(from whence comes Rudder), just as Lambeth means 


_ Lamhithe, or the Muddy Landing-place, where now 
Stands the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
_ Hythe,in Kent, appears in native simplicity, as ‘“‘a land- 


ing-place,’’ when the sea came up far nearer than it does 


_inourtime. Rudge, in Staffordshire, and Rudgeley, 


also in that county, have nothing to do with Rudd, but 
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take their origin from Ridge, or rising ground. A 
Roman road in Yorkshire, where the agger or eleva- 
_ tion of the way is still preserved, is called the Rigway. 
- The Scotch still apply the word “Riggs” to the 

ridges of corn and bar ey, Just as they, and the more 
northerly counties of England, use Brigg for Bridge, ° 
a Burns talks of the great ornament of his market- 
townh= | 

“The bormie Briggs of Ayr.” 


Raikend, also, in Staffordshire, isa corruption of the 
Ridge End. The Anglo-Saxon Hrid, signifying “a 
reed,’ gives a name to several localities. Reading, 
on the Thames, East Retford, in Nottinghamshire, and 
Radford are all derived from the reediness of their 
situation. So the Greek poet, especially Euripides, de- 
lighted to coin epithets for the reedy river Eurotas, 
So Milton describes the Cank as 


Old Camus footing his bonnet sedge.” 


So also we find Sedgley, agiwell as Radley, in our 
local names. The four Kidwares of Staffordshire have 
probably the same derivatiofi, as the word appears to 
mean Reed-weir, or a Reedy,.W eir thrown across the — 
shallow but spreading Trent; We find the same word 
appearing as Rod, in Rodngy (or, Reed Island), and 
Rodbaston (or Reedy cattlegjnclosure). Rood (Latin 
Rudis) is the old word fori“ cross,” and originally 


signified a ‘staff.’ In thig same way, the Saxon 
in local names, as Rus-— 


4 
| 


“ Rise,” or “ Rush,” appeag 


hall and Rushton. ae 

There are several Rytongz or Rietons, in England, 
signifying “enclosed ground rye.”’ Rye, however, in 
Sussex, once an important seaport, though now, like 
Hythe, deserted by the ocean, has nothing in com- 
mon with this derivation. This sister of the Cinque 
ports, so famous in the days of the first three Edwards, | 
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is pure French in her origin, as the word “ Rye” 
signifies “ the sea-coast”’ in that language. 
The mighty Rhein, latinized by the Romans to 


Rhenus, the great boyndary-maker of France and 


Prussia, has humble relations in the Rhines, or ditches 
which intersect the salt-marshes of Bridgewater, in 


Somerset. The Anglo-Saxon word Rinnen, and the 


German Rennen, alike mean ‘‘to run;” and Ryna, in 
Anglo-Saxon, signifies “a water-course.’’ So the 


Latins called a river “fluvius,’? from Fluo, to flow. 


We find in Collins’ Poem on the Passions, 
“ Bubbling runnels joined the sound.” 


The word Rynel, from whence the last word comes, sig- 
nifies not only “arunningstream,” but “a running 
footman,”’ the usual attendant of great men in former 
days. Howell, the celebrated letter-writer of the 
seventeenth century, thus writes to a correspondent, 
A.D. 1628 :— 
“Sir,— You writ to me lately for a footman, and I 
think this bearer will fit you; I know he can run 
well, for he hath run away twice from me, but he knew 
the way back again. Yettho’ he hath a running head 
as well as running heels—(and who will expect a-foot- 
man to bea stay’d man?)—I would not part with him, 
were I not to go post tothe North; for he is faithful 
and stout;and a lover of his master.’’ | 
The syllable “ Row,” in composition, appears to 
nature 
of the place itself. The word may either mean “rough,”’ 


from the Anglo-Saxon Reoh, or Round. Rowley might 
therefore mean the Rough or the Round District, or 


Meadow. Leek Roches, a jagged crown of freestone, 
“cropping out’’ of the turf, close to that busy town 
of Leek, in North Staffordshire, is to be derived from 
the former Reoh, as well as the fish called the Roach, 
otherwise Thornyback. Rock itself (in Italian, Rocca) 
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may be of the same signification. So we have Rocester, 
formerly Rowecestre, or Rough Castle; and Rowlow, 
or Rocky Hill. Dr. Plott, the learned historian of 
Staffordshire, would fain trace this last from “ Royal 
Sepulchre”’ (Regale Sepulchrum) ; but his cotemporary, 
Sir Simon Degges, observes, “ There is no colour for 
this explanation,”’ preferring the meaning of “ Rough 


Low,” or tumulus. 


The Saxon Reich, or “kingdom,” has given origin 


. to several names: we find Richborough in Kent, the 


Roman Rutupix, once celebrated for its oy sters ; 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, is another of this family. 
Henry is properly Hean-reich, or “ High sway ;’’ and 
Richard is Reich-hart, or “Bold asa king.”’ The people 
of North India were lately exultant that the aj or 
sway of the English had passed away: this is another 
instance of the similarity of many words, though the 


nations using them are separated very widely. The 


Rye of the gipsy, the Rajah of the Hindoo, the Rex 
of the Roman, the Ri of the Gael, and the Reich or 
Kingdom of the Saxon, are alliakin. 

Runcorn, in Cheshire, | was once Rumcofa, “the 
Great House,” built by the Saxon princess, Ethelfleda, 
a.pD. 914. The English verb “to roam” ‘is derived 
from the old word, Rum or Room. 

All the northern nations were much addicted to 
carving on their obelisks and memorial-stones & species 


of ornaments called Runes; These Runes resembled 


the twisting and convolutions j of serpents, and were 
supposed to have magic power. So Scott makes Norna 
of the Fitful Head say— | | 


“ The billows know my Runic lay 
And smooth their crests fo silent green.” 


All monuments, prior to. the Conquest, are orna- 
mented in this manner. They are to be found at 
Leek, Checkley, Wolverhampton and Sandbach, and 
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other places ; but the greatest and best-known trace 
of the power they exercised is Runnimede, “ the Meadow 
of the Runes,” on the banks of the Thames, close to 


where Cesar forded that river. Runealia, near Pia- 


cenza, was another such place of council; and Ron- 
cesvaux, or the Rune Valley, in France, is celebrated 
in old Romance. Duke William’s minstrel, Taillefer, 
sang of the disastrous defeat here of the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, as he led the attack at ne 
on the serried host of Saxon billmen; and as he 
threw up his heavy sword and caught it again, he is 
thus described by the Norman chronicler— 


© Taillefer, moult bien chantant 
Olivier et de Roland, 
De Charlemagne, et des vassaux 
Ki moururent 4 Roncesvaux.”’ 


THE SAVINGS-BANK BOOK. 


(Continued from p, 308. ) 


“'W ity do you look so at me ?”’ asked I, on the way. 
“ My father was a locksmith,” was her answer, “‘ and 
he often said, ‘the locksmith is of the like grade as 
the parson and doctor; to the one men intrust their 
souls, to the other their body, and to the smith their 
see The holy Peter is our patron, and many hold 


iis keys of heaven to be none other than our treasure 
keys.’ 


“ You are clever; what may be your name, pray ?” 
“According to our cleverness, I might be called 
Eliza, and you Hans; but I am called Katherine.” 
“So was my good mother that 's gone.’’ | 
We were come to the steps of the Finance Councillor. 
I mounted a broad flight, and entered. All was lighted 
and warmed. I was led into a room whose floor was laid 
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with white carpets; on the Gralla hung pictures in 
broad gold frames; in the mgddle stood a red velvet 
sofa, garlanded with blooming: flowers. “So like the 
rich !’’ thought 1; and my heart beat. 

The Finance Councillor brought me a gold inlaid 
casket, and said the key was broken, and 1 must open | 
it, It was an English lock. .I had not a picklock 
small enough with me, and must go. home again and 
fetch one. When I returned, the Finance Councillor 
said, “ Katherine, 1 have something to get ready ; have 
you time to stay with the smith ?’ 

“Very well, sir.’’ 
_ I went with Katherine into the room, and uninten- 
tionally said, “ There is good living here; but L pity 
rvs if you should have one day to leave this carpeted © 

ouse, and to live in a poor little house of your own,”’ 

“There is plenty of time for that,’ said Katherine; 
“but 1 see now how you take it out for yourself, 
having paid a compliment to the cleverness of another, 
for you hold yourself a quarter of an ell cleverer: but 
that is not quite so sure. Qne learns in all this splen- 
dour and grandeur, that it is one thing whether one 
eats from a gilded or a tin spoon, or runs about on a 
carpet or on the self-covering earth; but that all de- 
pends on this, whether one lives in peace and rectitude, 
and has a good conscience.” 

The bundle of skeleton keys ‘fell from my hand, at 
these words, on the floor, and I could no more find the 
keyhole, for everything shook before my eyes; and 
Katherine laughed at me, that I did not seem to belong 
to the cleverest workmen, At) last, after many at- 
tempts, the bolt stirred, the lid sprang up, and, like 
dewdrops lighted by the sun, glgamed the contents in 
our eyes. | 

Katherine turned to the doqr, and called to her 
master that the‘casket was open; but scarcely had he 
cast a look on the open casket, but he laid his hand 
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is this? 
with the great diamond.” | 
I shook like an aspen leaf; the keyw in my hand 
clashed together, “It is so, then; one sees thee through. 
He makes trial of thee—a false trial—and now thou 
wilt be put in fetters.”” So said I to myself. 1 was 
nigh falling on my knees. Then awoke me the voice 
»“ How can you believe it? I was indeed——” 


“Peace! It rests partly on you too, and it will 


reveal iteelf. ‘You have no need to speak; you 
‘leave not this place. Remain here,” said the Fi- 
nance Councillor. He called his wife; she came, 


and he told her that he was about to present her with | 
the jewels of his d mother, but that something 

had transpired which must be investigated: The chief 
jewel, worth many hundred thalers, was wanting. 
“It is free to you,” turning to me, “to refuse further ~~ 
Interference, and submit to a public trial: otherwise 
I will search you myself, whether there is anythingon —_@ 
‘your 3 and my wife shall search Katherine.” @ 
“Me—me too,” cried Katherine; and the thought 


that she too, so pure and free, who had so spoken from 


was 


L eannot tell how I felt, and yet even now thrills 
_ through me an undiminished horror, if I think on it,  @ 
how I was handled and searched all over. I seemed’ 


like a slave or a wild beast. I was no more a man; 


ae I was no more myself. And all the self-accusations 3 : 
of my soul had vanished. A injustice 


had done tome. How small, lau 


| ull able, pitifully 
trifling was that. which I had done, you a thousand a 


p on my shoulder, and cried, “How 
bere is wanting the brooch in the middie, 


her heart, was given as a prey to this shameful con- | 
tempt, made me forget myself and my own feelings. | 
I stood firm ground, my teeth on one another, and 
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gine he have in later times recalled, that my pai 
was ati when Katherine was searched. 
was an unworthy deed, which no one can deny; and 
when the second servant came by, and said Katherine 
has surely pat the jewel in her hair-knot, and when 
she undid hor hair, and Katherine stood with stream- 
ing locks, dwadly pale, then’ cursed I all the world, 
great and little,—for all are eager to despoil the inno- 
cent. Yes, and those of our own like are yet baser 
than the rich; for the rich know not what they do, 
when they tread our honour under foot; but these 
r, like this fellow-maid, is it not a feast, a triumph 
or them, to give up their fellow-servants to shame, 
and to elevate themselves by the same means to an 
honourable superiority? Yes, I cursed the whole 


As might be expected, nothing was found, and Rs 


know no more of my thoughts, only I remember this, : 
that I said to Katherine, “ Bear it patiently: Iwill  — 


readily make good to you what you have borne through 


me.” rushed i, and ran through the streets as 


one robbed; indeed, my soul was stolen from my bosom, — 


Everywhere shone the lights—everywhere were Christ ; 
mas rejoicings,— but my inward light was put out. | 
_ My comrade sho when I told him what had — 


happened. “There, you see now," said he, “you see 
| ‘natured fool, what the lordly ones do with us. 


_ He who is not rich and distinguished is to them — 
nothing but an unhanged thief. Now you will make 
- no more conscience of taking from them all you can.” | 


disgrace which had been done me helpedme 
above all to weaken the inner voice, and as I one 


_ Sunday was lazily lounging about the streets, the bells _ 


rang, and I again cursed men:who go indeed to church, 


_ but who never reflect they have injured a poor soul, 
| when suddenly Katherine met me. “I cannot go to 
_ church,” said she to me; “go you then for me, and 
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pray for me, that God may keep our hearts from bit- 
terness and hatred, and do you forgive your enemies 
as I do.”’ She quickly glided away, and I went to 
church. I meant to tell my comrade some lie to hide 
that. I prayed for Katherine; I could not pray for 
myself, and yet there came over me again a little peace. 

‘I lurked about after Katherine when I could, but 
she gave me no opportunity ; only once she said tome, 
when escaping, she must not be seen with me, for it 
would be noticed, and would bring fresh suspicion on 


us, 

One Saturday morning I stood in the workr 
and laboured on a great double lock for the House 
Correction, when lo! Katherine came, brought a eur 
taitielock, for which she had lost the key, and sald I 
must bring it her in the evening, I went to the house 
of the Finance Councillor; Katherine appeared on the — 
steps; she quickly put out her hand, gave it me, and 
said, “ God be praised, we are both righted. A letter 
has come, and a packet from my master's sister, in 
which she writes = had forgotten to put the brooch 
in the casket.’’ 

“And the great man does not come and ask my 
pardon,”’ said I. | | 

“He would have done so; nay,’ said Katherine, 
stammering, “he has ordered me to make you aware 
of that.” 

I saw that that was only an excuse of Katherine’s, 
and she admitted it ; but she conjured me to allow no 
grudge in my soul. I must put one thing against 
another. I had surely, at some time in my life, done 
something which was not fit for the light of day, if it - 
was but some small wrong, and now I must thus show 


-™y repentance of that. I had it now on my tongue 


again to _ her cleverness, but I dared not, and 
only said I would consider of what she said. Katherine 


rejoiced at that, and told me a proverb of her blessed 
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mother, that I never heard elsewhere, and the proverb 


¢ame as a word from heaven. “ He who shames = 


one before the. eyes of another, he takes his guilt 
away.” What noble parents must Katherine lawl 
had! How much has she related to me of her father 
and mother only in a few words! Katherine had no 
diamond jewels from her mother, like the Finance 
Councillor's wife; but the fairest jewel that makes a 
child rich in herself, and pleasing to others, is a good 
thought out of the hearts of her parents, expressed in 
good words. That is an heir-loom from children to 
children’s children, and needs no casket, 

I was inwardly ashamed before Katherine, and only 
said to her, | wished her parents were yet living, that 
1, aa well as she, might eall them father and mother, 

On the very steps of the Finance Councillor, where 
], in anguish, in terror, and despair, went up and down, 
now leapt 1 up to heaven, A fire of purgatory yet 
flamed in my heart, but I stood yet among the blessed ; 
some who were dead, and one precious one who was 
yet alive, and who had just given me her hand. I was 
not worthy ofher. 
_ That was a double joy which lived in my heart as I 
left Katherine. It was mixed of two sorts. First, 
there was innocence brought to light; it was now for 
the great man to make apologies to me. Then also [ 
certainly had tc thank him; for only through him had I 
learnt to know Katherine, and she had promised to be 
companion when we went to the next festival 
of the Shrovetide Carnival. I told Katherine that 


I had. met with a great luck, and she should have 


a carriage with four greys. She promised to wait 
and be true to me, if I only came on a cobbler’s 
horse. Yet something would agitate me, when I 
thought on what I had yet to do in order to reach my 
aim. But pleasure, with my merry comrade, helped 
me over it. 
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The deed seemed always less and less, because I had 


so much more to forgive the world than the world me. 


It was again Palm Sunday (Monday morning), when 
I, at the pressure of my comrade, at last was resolved 


to draw out my money, and then in the wide world to 


_ make my fortune together with Katherine. 


The sun was bright in heaven when I came near the 
house in which the Savings-Bank was now set up. I 
wished my comrade to go with me, but he would not 
be persuaded to that. | 

When I came to the house, my heart beat higher; 
a (green ?) finch was sitting on the eave of the roof 


and piping lustily ; and as one in such moments readily 


yields to superstition, I set myself a token, and said to 
myself, “ If the bird goes on singing till you enter the 
house, then all will go bravely and succeed; but if it 
stops and flies away, that is a token that you will come 
to misfortune ; so turn away, burn your book, and have 
no more to do with it.’”’ As I came nearer toward the 
house, the bird really ceased, and flew off. I trembled, 
but quickly calmed myself again, and thought, ‘“ Bah! 
what matters a stupid superstition? Why do you 
excite yourself only about that. Now do it at once, in 
defiance ; only be brisk, it must and shall succeed.” 

I stepped into the room. The Finance Councillor 
Menninger stood behind a table, and was counting 
many deposits which were to be drawn; another was 
receiving the new deposits. That Menninger should 
be really there at: first terrified me, but afterward 
pleased me equally. There was the very man who had 
done to me so serious a wrong. 

I waited quietly ; the anxious drops of perspiration 
ran from my whole person; my little book stuck to 
my hand, as if it would on no account be parted from 
me. 

At last my turn came ; I reached my book in silence. 

The Finance Councillor raised his glasses from his 
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eyes on his brow, looked a minute on the little book. 
All was still, only the regular ticking of the clock was 
heard. My heart beat hard against my breast. 

“You ’ve been very saving,’’ said the Finance Coun- 
cillor at last, opening thé entrance to the table; 


Come in here.’’ 
I followed him to an inner room; there stood the 


open bank. | 
“Will you have notes or cash ? ”’ 
Notes.”’ 
Large or small P”’ 

_ He gave me a packet with a printed paper band, on 
which stood “ 100 thaler.’’ He wished me to count 
it while he reckoned out the rest of the interest, and 
then set it right. I could not lay the thalers on each 
other, 1 trembled so; and when he turned round and 
asked, “1s it right ?’’ I nodded in silence. He laid 
now many more single.coins on the table, but suddenly 
he said, again lowering the glasses before his eyes, 
«“ Are you not the locksmith who at Christmas was at 


my house P”’ 

| 

“Tam rejoiced to meet you. I have often accused 

myself that I have not yet asked your pardon for the 

shame which 1 at that time put on you, and which has 
evidently made you ill. But the reason of my long 
delay was, that I said to myself, you were probably _ . 
no longer in the city. I entreat you, take now my | 
excuse; and if I can serve you in any way, it shall 
be done with pleasure. I have done you wrong, and 
it will be a delight to me if you let me— What is the 
matter ?—Are you not well ?— What has come to you?”’ 

Indeed, who can tell what a pressure there is on 
the heart at such a moment? There I stood and held 
the money greedily in my hand, , So much I never had 
between my fingers; aud before me there lay on the 
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table yet other coins, which danced up and down :—and 
all that is mine! Something in me would revel in the 
wealth, but another feeling dashed all out of my hand, 
and I would readily have given my soul with it. That 
the man whom I hated, and for whose sake I would 
have wronged all men, that he just now with kind- 
hearted mildness should have recognised me, and 
showed me love which shunned no acknowledgment, 
no humiliation,—that overthrew me while I was lifting 
myself up in hatred, and had ruined myself. I was 
conquered and released; for I saw how I had cast 
myself away. A higher power had conquered me, and 
now carried me before the judgment seat of the 
Eternal in abasement. | = 

I fell on my knees and cried, “ No, no,—I am a 
wicked man. ‘Take away—take the money away.”’ 

I related the whole. 

The Finance Councillor was a true inward comforter. 
He saw my abasement, and raised me with words rich 
in love. But in one thing I had yet a heavy question 
with him; he wished my comrade to be wholly given 
up to justice, and only the consideration that 1 also 
niust inevitably come to evil sufficed to induce him 
to forego this. The comrade was sent home with an 
expulsion pass. My betrothal to Katherine was cele- 
brated in the house of the Finance Councillor; but 
before even we left jthe Savings Bank, my book was 
committed to the flames. | 

The Finance Councillor is become my true friend, 
and has helped me to establish myself here; and my 
Theobald has on that account his distinguished name, 
since the Finance Councillor is his godfather. 
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LIEUTENANT BELLOT. 


HE traveller along thé banks of the Thames, as he 
sails past Greenwich Hospital, may observe a graceful- 
looking monument, upon which is simply inscribed the 
name of Bellot. It stands ‘out boldly fronting the river, 
und has only recently been erected ; for it was only a short 
time ago that the ede youth, whose memory it is de- 
signed to perpetuate, perished in his brave attempt to dis- 
cover Sir John Franklin and his companions in the Polar 
Seas. England wept genuine tears of regret over the early 
departure of this child of F rance, who had so courageously 
entered into her hopes and anxieties in respect to the 
missing voyagers, an so cheerfully 0 tered up his precious 
life upon the altar of duty. | 
JosepH RENE BELLOT was ber i in Paris, on the 18th of 
March, 1826; but when he was about five years of age, his 
parents removed to Roch fort, far which place he ‘enter- 
tained an almost filial affectiqn. {He was the child of poor 
parents, his father following the trade of! a smith and far- 
rier, and having, beside Joseph, qa numerous family to sup- 
port. Early in life manifesting intellectual qualities, which 
were so remarkable in his mature years, his father, at a 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice, sent him to a public 
school, and pinched himself in the necessaries of life, that 
his boy’s faculties and tastes'might be properly dev eloped. 
Joseph was not slow to appreciate the self-denial and pater- 
nal ambition of his noble father. He . enthusiastically 
applied himself to study, and acquired knowledge, not only 
for its own sake, but “that he- might also give » pleasure to 
one who had shown such pure and true affection towards 
him. His school life was in. every sense successful and 
honourable; he gave his whole heart and mind to the: 
subjects under attention ; he allowed no difficulty to master 
him; he steadily advanced i in knowledge, and was recog- 
nised at’ the same time both by his  fellow- pupils and 
teachers as the best and kindest’ boy in the.school. One 
trait in his youthful days, so prophetic of his future be- 
nevolence, we feel constrained to! set down in the words 
of one who has written of him :-+-* The father of one of his 
fellow-students, distressed at the incurable idleness of his 
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son, bethought himself one day of trying upon him a new 
system of emulation, He thought that if he placed by his 
son's side an industrious and intelligent lad to be his com- 
panion in study, it might be the means of stimulating the 
vanity of the apathetic and indolent boy, ry ha he 
inquired of the provost of the college if he knew in his 
establishment a youth who was fit to serve aaa model and 
a apur for his {ndocile son, and who would consent to un- 
dertake that office, The provost immediately thought of 
Bellot, and promised to propose to his family an arrange- 
ment which could not fail to be accepted, The conse- 


Sa Wilks, that every day for two or three mouths 


ng Bellot spent at the house of the student in question 
the hours intervening between the morning and evening 
Classes, This system produced, to a certain extent, the 
result that had been expected from it. Stimulated by the 
example of the studious boy, the lazy one made up his 
mind to work, to learn his lessons, and perform his themes 
and versions; and the father had reason to congratulate 
himself on the result of his ingenious plan. When the 
holidays came, he wished to testify his gratitude to Joseph 
Bellot. He thanked him, kissed him on both cheeks, and 
put a packet of bon-bons into his hand. Little Joseph, 


_ enchanted with the present, warmly thanked his benefactor ; 
and then, without waiting to open the packet, ran home as 


fast as his legs would carry him, to give it just as it was to 
his mamma. ‘“ Won’t I make the hussies laugh!” he cried 
gaily, as he slipped into the house; “ Look here. mamma, see 
what good M. X—— has given me!” The children imme- 
diately gathered round the table, and began to disembowel 
the packet, in order to proceed afterwards to a division of 
its contents, when, behold, to their great surprise, the first 
bon-bon that fell out was a five-franc piece. ‘ Howjolly! ~ 
eried Joseph; “here’s something to buy pretty mbbons 
for my good little sisters!” The bon-bons then fell out one 
by one, and were taken up, as each one’s turn came, with 
merry voice and laughter. The last one, which lay at the 
bottom, was wrapped up in paper. “ What is this?” they 
all cried. Bellot unfolded it, and found a piece of gold— 
twenty frances: a little fortune for a boy twelve years old. 
Bellot zazed on the coin for a nioment with grave emotion; 

then suddenly starting up, he ran into the workshop, threw 
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himself into his father's arms, and putting the money into 
his hand, said, Here, papa, take: this for your. journey to 
Paris.” For some months past he had often heard his father. 
say, T want very much to go to Paris on business; we 
must put money by for the Journey,” 

Such was the progress whieh their son Joseph made in 
the aequisition of knowledge, that his parents, when he 
had arrived at the age of nearly sixteen years, sent him to a 
Naval School, where he remained for two years, and amply 
fulfilled the promise of his early days. When his turn — 
came round, and being no more than eighteen, he received 
an appointment in the naval, profession; and it is worthy of 
remark, that he sent home the greatest part of his pay on 
board ship. ‘Twenty franes!per month out of his meagre 
pay he assigned to his family, gl 1844 he left his beloved 

‘rance for a cruise on the coast Of Africa, with the one and. 
beautiful desire of supporting the family, which had been 
so pinched and straitened for his’sake. had constantly | 
before him the vision of a pdor father ald poor family, and 
never forgot that the money ‘which he was tempted lavishly — 
to spend would be a little fortune to his necessitous parents. - 
It will be readily supposed that a youth, with such powers’ - 
and dispositions, influenced fand directed as they were by | 
the master-principle of religion, had only to live, to ad — 
vance to fame, respect, and jhonour. As a sailor, he was 
not long ere he became acqyainted with the dangers and 
duties of his calling; for in}1855 we find’him fighting in... 
the expedition against. Tamata, and receiving a wound in — 
the thigh from a musket-ball; and soon after, at the risk of 
his own life, plunging into the sea to save a fellow-creature 
from a watery grave. For his valour in the affair of 


-'Tamata he was promoted, and named Chevalier of the 


Legion of Honour, which was only the prelude to the still 
higher honours which awaited him. In 1846 his superior 
officer wrote of him to his delighted parents:these words :— 
“ He is the most distinguished ¢/éve on the station, for his 
high intelligence, his character, and his conduct; he is 
good for everything, and full of ardour to do everything; 
superior in all points to his age and his position.” 

We pass over a few years of his eventful life, in which he 
achieved honour after honour, and made himself more and 
more beloved by all who knew him, to meet with him in 
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1853, when his courageous heart prompted him to follow 


the mysterious track of Sir John Franklin and his com- 


panions. With his experience enlarged and deepened by 
familiar acquaintance with danger, and with a benevolence 
which mounted to the level of the sufferers’ agony, he dared 
to venture into the regions which had frozen the life out of 
many a kindly soul. In less than ten years upwards of 


£760,000 had been expended in a vain search, and: many a 


noble life had been sacrificed; but the young sailor was not 


to be terrified by the dangers which awaited him, and accord- 


ingly, at his own earnest request, he started upon the 


_ excursion in which he was to perish. Arrived at Terror 


Bay, Bellot’s superior officer, Captain Inglefield, imme- 
diately set out in search of Captain Pullen, with whom it 
was very important that he should have instant commun}- 
cation. Unfortunately, however, he had no sooner departed 
on his errand than Captain Pullen arrived in Terror Bay ; 
and Bellot, although the enterprise was likely to be at- 
tended with great danger, boldly volunteered to go alter 
his captain. Accompanied by four sailors, and taking with 
him a sledge and an india-rubber canoe, he hastened for 
the neighbourhood of Cape Belcher. <A terrible journey it 
was, their only resting-places being broken piccesof ice, and 


occasionally having to traverse the most dangerous passes. 


They were far away from the land, and strong winds ren- 
dered for a while all their efforts to reach it perfectly 
useless. At length two of Bellot’s companions effected a 
landing ; but at that moment the ice on which Bellot, with 
two others, was standing, began rapidly to move, and, alas! 
its movement was from the shore, and swept them fiercely 
away towards the mid-channel. The sailors on land saw 
with agony that poor Bellot, and the two who were with 
him, were being wafted away from help and hope. The 
trio, however, did not even now despair of eventually 
escaping. According to the testimony of one of the men 
with him, who providentially escaped, “Mr. Bellot,” he 
says, “sat for half-an-hour in conversation with us, talking 
of the danger of our position. I told him I was not afraid, 
and that the American expedition were drawn up and down 
this channel by the ice. He replied, ‘I know they were ; 
and when the Lord protects us, not a hair of our heads shall 
be touched.’ I then asked Mr. Bellot what time it was. 
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He said, ‘ About a quarter lant eight A.M., ‘and then lashed 
up his books, and said he would go and see how the ice was 
driving. He had only been gone about four minutes when 
I went to look for him, but could not see him; and on 
returning to our shelter, saw his stick on the opposite side 
of a crack about five fathoms wide, and the ice all breaking 
up. I then called out, ‘Mr. Bellot!’ but no answer (at 
this time blowing very heavy). After this I again searched 
round, but could sce nothing of him. I believe, that when 
he got from the shelter, the wind blew hii into the crack 

and, his sou’-wester being tied down, he could not rise.’ 

Thus perished in his prime Joseph René Bellot. He was 
only twenty-seven years of age, and, had his life been 
spared, there is little doubt that he would have become one 
of the most remarkable men. of modern times. As it is, 
however, with his career of honour stopped almost in its: 
commencement, his history!is a forcible illustration of what | 
perseverance and a strong wwill can effect, and of the true 
respect and admiration w hiph, a genuine man excites, what- 


ever his parentage or his nid 


THE FRIENDS; OR, “PAITH. COMETH BY 
HEARING. 


(A TRANSLATION. ) 


ER mind! never mind exclaimed young 
Joe, quitting rapidly the apartment of his 
friend Harold; “ these things are not to my taste, 
and I hope they never will be. Adieu! adieu ! I have 
had more than enough already ”’ 

These things were > the things of God. The Gospel, 
which Harold loved with all his heart, and was anxious 
to recommend to his dear; Joe. These two friends, the 
children of brother officers, were brought up together, 
and partook equally of the care and atlection of their 
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relatives, who had been closely attached to each other 


for many years. | 

They had just attained their eighteenth birthday, 
and their education, which was liberal and polite, gave 
them easy access to those distinguished families who 
knew and esteemed the character of their friends. 

But though their intimacy had been uninterrupted 
from the‘cradle ; though it had been cherished under 
the most favourable circumstances, and they had been 
long alluded to as the two inseparables, they were at 
length almost divided: their walks, their recreations, 
their pleasures, their associations, their connections, 


were no longer the same, and it was very seldom they 


were seen together. | 

What had happened? That which the Lord Jesus 
predicted, when He said, “ 1 am not come to bring peace 
upon earth, but rather division: for from henceforth 
there shall be five in one house divided, three against 
two and two against three.”” It had been found ne- 
cessary for Harold to undertake a journey on business ; 
and the friend to whom his father had sent him became 
the happy instrument of Divine grace to his spirit. 

Harold had heard in the dwelling of this good man 
the truth as it is in Jesus. He had seen the com- 
mands of God observed, and the Spirit of God had 
breathed into his soul, so that he believed in the name 
of the Son of God, and submitted to the yoke of Christ. 

Harold, who had left his home a mere worldling, 
returned a disciple of the Saviour, and did not hesitate 
from the first to acknowledge to his dear Joe the change 
which had taken place. 

“You are, then, one of this sanctimonious set,’’ said 
Joe (as soon as he could comprehend what Harold 
meant, with equal warmth and tenderness.) “ Your 
head has been turned, dear Harold, and we have lost 
you. Qh, I little expected this misfortune! This, 
then, is the reason why your letters became so dry and 
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mysterious. Perish even the recollection of your 
voyage, since our friendship has been thus wrecked.” 

“ Wrecked !”’ replied Harold, with emotion ; ‘‘ what 
do you say, my friend—my brother? Am I then 
become your enemy, and have you no more love 
for me, because the grace of God has changed my 

heart ?”’ 

“Ah! I beseech you, Harold, leave off these swell- 
ing words, these extravagant expressions! Say sime 
ply, that you have become .an enthusiast,—and add, 
that your folly has filled my, heart with anguish.” 
“But, Joe, is this reasonable? Am I less yours 
than I was? Do I show you less affection—less ten- 
derness. And do you not think the ardent desire I 
have to interest you in my’’—— 

“ Once more, my friend, spare yourself the trouble 
of these fruitless insinuatidns. I see it is the same 
with all those who are thus fascinated ; the spirit of 
proselytism is absolute, and, like the rest, 1 suppose 
you would consider it a meritorious work to convert 
me.”’ 
Harold stood perfectly silent. It was the first time 
Joe had indulged in raillery, and the evil and unfeeling 
countenance of his friend was like an arrow to his 


heart. 
- Joe observed this, and’ said a few words to soften 


the impression, assuring Harold that he had not the 
slightest intention to hurt: him; but that he had ex- 
pressed himself thus freely from a conviction that it 
was their mutual duty to speak plainly. 
“Ah!” replied Harold, warmly, “our candour has 
never yet partaken of contempt nor impatience, and 
if you can thus forget eighteen years of the most entire 
friendship because my soul has been blessed by Divine 
ace, what must I think of your heart ?” — | 
“My heart is yours, dear Harold, and you know it; 
but now, as at all times, I hate, I abhor, | detest this 
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relatives, who had been closely attached to each other 
for many years. | 

They had just attained their eighteenth birthday, 
and their education, which was liberal and polite, gave 
them easy access to those distinguished families who 
knew and esteemed the character of their friends. 

But though their intimacy had been uninterrupted 
from the cradle; though it had been cherished under 
the most favourable circumstances, and they had been 
long alluded to as the two inseparables, they were at 
length almost divided: their walks, their recreations, 
their pleasures, their associations, their connections, 
were no longer the same, and it was very seldom they 
were seen together. 


What had happened ? That which the Lord J esus 


predicted, when He said, “ I am not come to bring peace 
upon earth, but rather division: for from henceforth 
there shall be five in one house divided, three against 
two and two against three.”” It had been found ne- 
cessary for Harold to undertake a journey on business ; 
and the friend to whom his father had sent him became 
the happy instrument of Divine grace to his spirit. 
Harold had heard in the dwelling of this good man 


the truth as it is in Jesus. He had seen the com- — 


mands of God observed, and the Spirit of God had 
breathed into his soul, so that he believed in the name 
of the Son of God, and submitted to the yoke of Christ. 

Harold, who had left his home a mere worldling, 
returned a disciple of the Saviour, and did not hesitate 
from the first to acknowledge to his dear Joe the change 
which had taken place. 


“You are, then, one of this sanctimonious set,”’ said 


Joe (as soon as he could comprehend what Harold 
meant, with equal warmth and tenderness.) ‘ Your 
head has been turned, dear Harold, and we have lost 
you. Qh, I little expected this misfortune! This, 
then, is the reason why your letters became so dry and 
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mysterious. Perish even the recollection of your 
voyage, since our friendship has been thus wrecked.”’ 
“Wrecked!” replied Harold, with emotion ; “‘ what 


do you say, my friend—my brother? Am I then 
become your enemy, and have you no more love 


for me, because the grace of God has changed my 


heart ?”’ 


“Ah! I beseech you, Harold, leave off these swell- 
ing words, these extravagant expressions! Say sime 
ply, that you have become an enthusiast,—and add, 
that your folly has filled my heart with anguish.” 
“But, Joe, is this reasonable? Am I less yours 
than I was? Do I show you less affection—less ten- 
derness. And do you not think the ardent desire I 


have to interest vou in my”’ | 
“ Once more, my friend, spare yourself the trouble 


of tlfese fruitless insinuations. I see it is the same 
with all those who are thus fascinated ; the spirit of 
-proselytism is absolute, and, like the rest, I suppose — 


you would consider it a meritorious work to convert 


me.”’ 
Harold stood perfectly silent. It was the first time 


Joe had indulged in raillery, and the evil and unfeeling 


countenance of his friend was like an arrow to his 
heart. | | 


Joe observed this, and said a few words to soften 
the impression, assuring Harold that he had not the 
slightest intention to hurt him; but that he had ex- 
pressed himself thus freely from a conviction that it 
was their mutual duty to speak plainly. 

“Ah!” replied Harold, warmly, “our candour has 
never yet partaken of contempt nor impatience, and 
if you can thus forget eighteen years of the most entire 
friendship because my soul has been blessed by Divine 
grac@ what must I think of —_ heart ?”’ 

_ “My heart is yours, dear Harold, and you know it; 
but now, as at all times, I hate, I abhor, I detest this 


| 


dued one”’ 


_ under which you will faint.” 


beet friend ; ead-whenever 
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egotistical and unmerciful -religion which condemns’ 


one-half the world to exalt the other on the throne of 
intolerance and uncharitableness.”’ ae 
* But, Joe, why do you thus condemn what you do 


‘not understand? A few weeks ago, and I felt as you 
do, and should have spoken, perhaps, as you do at this 


moment. Let us at least be cautious and sober-minded, 


for the hand of God is powerful, and he who has sub- 


* Do not hope to subdue me,’’ cried the unhapp 


Joe, with indescribable self-importance. “No, Iwill 
never submit to this disgraceful mysticism. 1 haye — / 


too much sense, too little folly, to submit to the yoke 


* Joe! Joe!’ continued Harold, seriously ; “beware 


: of insulting the Most High, for you are not a repro- — | 
bate, I know.” 


speak to him of the word of God, and the love of God 


in Christ Jesus towards poor miserable sinners, he 
continued to answer all his remonstrances with the 
pride and impatience. 
-- Joe then had left Harold on this occasionin his 
usual state of mind. He had made arrangements for ~ @ 
_ @ hunting party, and was soon absorbed in the noise 
and tumult of those who, like himself, were in the hey-  @ 
outh, full of eagerness and spirits. Thechase @& 


day of 

lasted for many hours, and was pursued with the most 

oe delight. Towards night, Joe found himself | 
etached from his companions, in consequence of having 


followed a narrow track which became at length im- 


practicable, and was so out of the direct road that it 
was not possible for him to regain his way. a. 


_ The young hunter was harassed: his horse 8 mpa | 
thised with his fatigue, and the sun was already lost = 
“behind the woods before he could discover any road. = § 


tried to 
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Joe was and, to his usual 
was irritated by his misfortunes. But neither ill- 
temper nor vexation could answer any end, and it was 
necessary he should adopt some other measures that 
he might not be detained all night in the forest. He 
_ ¢limbed up, therefore, one of the tallest trees to survey 

_ the country, but he could distinguish nothing amidst 
the dense foliage but a little smoke which rose froma 
thatched roof, a little below the spot where he had : 
dismounted. 

— It was not without difficulty he made his way to 
this rustic dwelling, around which the most perfect 
silence prevailed. Joe approached the door, from 


_ within which he heard the voice of some one reading. 


He hesitated, but was invited to enter; and there he | 


saw a silver-headed old man, seated at a little table, 


and reading out of a ane book, which was still open 

before him. 

_» “T have missed my way,” said Joe; “I am hungry, 

and my horse is unable to proceed. Have you, good | 
man, a morsel of hay = beast, and a draught 

milk for myself?” 
The old man looked foe an instant upon his young | 
companion over his spectacles ; then putting his finger 


Pe beneath one of the lines of his book, he read distinetly, 


Rejoice, O young man, in youth, and let thy 

heart cheer thee in the days of t y youth, and walk in 

the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; — 
‘but know thou, that for ‘all these thin God will bring: 
thee into judgment.” When he had finished he look 
up again at Joe, but said nothing. 

. “ Kyerything in its season,’ said he, somewhat 

ily ;—“ I asked you for help.” _ 


You shall have it,”’ said the old man, closing the 


book, and rising ; “ but I thought that the word of God 


ht to have t preference to a little bodily fi 
aig old man took care of the 
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horse, fulfilled the rites of hospitality to his guest, and 


‘ wpefused any remuneration for his pains. 


“ No, Sir!’’ said he to Joe, who entreated him to 


- gecept some money: “my cottage is not an'inn. God 


brought you to my door, and as a neighbour I have 
entertained you: I should have done so with still 
greater satisfaction if you had inclined your ear, and 
especially your heart, to the solemn lesson which this 
book supplied. But, however, you did hear it, and, 


perhaps, this very night you will bear in remembrance 


the sacred obligation of giving an account of your 
youth to Him by whom we must both be judged.” 

So saying, the old peasant took the bridle of the — 
horse, leading it silently across a little bridge into the 
road, which Joe had lost. He pursued his way at full 
gallop, without any further thought of the serious re- 
monstrances he had just received. 

But this warning had been given him by the gra- 
cious purpose of that blessed God, from whom pro- 
ceedeth every good and perfect gift ; and therefore it 
was not lost, though he had received it with so much 
indifference. Joe was overheated by this unusual ex- 
ertion, and inflammation made rapid progress. Every 
means was employed, and the Lord rendered them 80 
successful that death was ultimately averted, but not 
before he had seen its approach, and found from various 
circumstances that his life was in imminent danger. 
The high colour of the blood which was taken from 
him,—the alarm of his parents,—the sufferings he en- 
dured,—the gravity of the doctors,—and above all, the 
clasped hands and prayerful attitude of his dear Harold, 
had convinced him that he might be summoned at 
once to give that account of which the old man had 
spoken. 

His soul was much distressed, and his pride hum- 
bled ; nor did he obtain any relief from his alarm till 
towards morning, when one of the physicians said to 
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~ mother, “ His pulse js slower — compose your- 
se 
Alas! it was with Joelasiwith Pharaoh: God allowed 
him to escape, and he hardened his heart against Him. 
All was soon forgotten, and the young man returned 
eagerly to the same course of dissipation and sin, 
But yet the truth of Godremained on his conscience, 
and these words, with the'tone of the old man, often 
came to his mind: “ Know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee’into judgment.” This im- 
ression followed him everyavhere, and sometimes made 
him tremble, as a criminal gefore his judge. 


This first call of the Lori was a threatening of the 
law, but it was necessary, that His grace should subdue 
and break the heart, which still resisted the authority 
of the commandment. + 
Near the house of Joe’s father there was a turner’s 
workshop, where Joe sometimes went to make use of 
the lathe, which he well umjerstood. William, one of 
the workmen, had excited tie attention of Joe by the 
dexterity he showed in his §} pac and especially 
by a politeness of conduct gad conversation above his 
condition. One Saturday{gvening Joe, jnot having 
finished a little matter in Hand, told the workman he 
would come the next morning for an hour or so, to 
‘finish what he had begun. 
' Not to-morrow morning, Sir,” said the workman ; 
“Tam sure you would not so slight the day which He 
has sanctified to whom you owe the ingenuity and 
skill which you are now exemplifying.” — ae 
Joe blushed, and was much embarrassed. He felt 
completely silenced by this appeal, and only thanking 
William for his help, hastily withdrew. ; 
Joe walked slowly and thonghtfully on. Meanwhile 
William, whose work was ‘soon completed, overtook 
him, and bowed respectfully as he passed. 
“ William,” said Joe, scdrcely knowing why he 
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stopped him, “where do you come from, and what 
education have you received ? ”’ 

“ My father,’”’ answered William, with much serious- 
ness, and casting his eyes to the ground, “taught me 
only one thing, but that one thing has made me happy.” 

“What was it?’ asked Joe, hastily, fixing his eye 


on the placid countenance of William, visible at this 


moment by the light of a reflector :—“ what makes you 
©The knowledge of Jesus, Sir; the Saviour of my 


: soul: I know Him, and He does not suffer me to want 
oe sighed, and, without adding another word, he © 


left the workman, pressing his hand. 

“He knows Jesus,’’ he repeated to himself, “and 
he is happy. Could Harold be right? Oh! who will 
extricate me from this state of doubt and difficulty ?” 

How is it possible for a young man who resists the 
invitations of the Gospel to have peace? Though the 
bustle and confusion of the world engross and ‘mislead 
the heart, and the pleasures of life intoxicate the soul, 
and for a time engage its powers, there is always some- — 
thing wanting in this course of carnal enjoyment—a — 
void which nothing can fill—intervals of ennui and 
self-reproach, when conscience proclaims the Divine — 


authority, and the most distant idea of death and 


eternity are enough to produce the utmost conster- — 


nation. 


Joe experienced this alarm, and more than once he 
tried to get rid of a troubled conscience by plunging 
afresh into worldly pursuits and pleasures, carefully 


concealing his real views, especially from his friend 


Harold. | 


But Harold had once or twice discovered what was 
assing in his mind, and as he never lost sight of his 
ear Joe's welfare, he omitted no suitable opportunity 

of enforcing the truth; and God in his tad mercy 
blessed his fidelity towards his friend. = E.R. 
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THE WORK; AND HOW TO Do IT. 
By R. 


( Continue from p. 286.) 


THE second lecture was th He conducted by Henry, and at 


the given time the youthfal company were all quietly as- 
sembled. I was requested to open the engagements of the 
evening by prayer, and then to ask a few questions relative 
to the last lecture. The lads were also told that a box 
would be provided for them, to put in any question the 
had to propose, and that these inquiries would meet wit 
kind attention. | | 

“Well, my boys,” said Henry, “what do you expect to 
hear about to-night?” “ Human habitations, sir,” was the 
reply. ‘“ What > you mean iby this expression?” “The 
dwellings of men like us, sir,” “Do any other animals 
‘build besides man?” “ Yes; six, birds do.” “Only birds?” 
“Yes, sir, insects, bees, and wasps, and) the like.” ‘Did 
you ever hear of the beaver ?” | “ Yes, sir;—no, sir,” was the 
reply. Charles then advanced, holding against the wall a 
picture of this animal, with its dwelling, and Henry 
explained it. | 

He told them, first, that the art of building was as old as 
Cain, who built a city called'Néd. Moses, indeed, does not 
tell us what methods he employed in constructing it. 

The first materials employed by men were probably 
twigs of trees, formed into huts,;somewhat similar, perhaps, 
to the wigwams of the North; American Indians. These 
were likely to be the habitations’ of the woodland folks, but 
those who were situated in the rocky districts would find 
shelter in caves and mountain hollows.. The idea of usin 
earth and stones would naturally be suggested to suc 

ople. 


The tent invented by Jubal, Tubal Cain’s brother, might | 
consist of upright pol , secured at the top, and covered «= 


with skin. This wasfit a very ready contrivance, but was 
a step in advance @fhe twig architects. Tents came into 


use when men bega# to lead a wandering life, and could 


Yous 


not be troubled to construct durable habitations in every 
place they went to with their cattle; but wherever they 
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settled, these frail materials gave place to others of a more 


substantial nature. Old authors tell us that men first lived 
in caves; they then imitated birds, and built huts, first of a 
conical form like a sugar-loaf, made of branches, wide at 
bottom, and coming to a point at top, covering the whole 
with leaves and clay, Vinding the cone an inconvenlent 
figure, they changed it for the cube, by forming the sides 
of upright trunks of trees, and interlacing branches; over 
these they threw beamsa, Interinced with 


and covered with olay, they came to regar 


elegance as well as convenience, ‘They stripped the bark 


— from off the trunks, levelled their uneverinesses, raised their 


dwellings above the dirt, and covered them with a flat 
stone, As this flat roof would not throw off the rain, it soon 
gave way to one raised in the middle, giving it the form of 


a gable, by _— rafters on the joist to er the cover- 


ing of reeds and earth. ‘The branch-work at the sides 
was replaced by rude boarding. From this simple’ con- 


struction the orders of architecture took their rise. 


Flere Henry paused, and showed the boys specimens of _ 


such buildings as he had described. He then went on to 


speak about Egypt and the pyramids: he told them that 
the Egyptians regarded strength rather than elegance, and 
showed them the picture of one of the magnificent temples 
at Thebes, as an example. He proceeded to speak of the | 
Greeks, and the improvement they made upon the Egyp- 


_tians. He explained the invention of the arch, and three 


out of the five orders—Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 
He said that great improvements in architecture were 
made after the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. It 


‘would be natural for him to imitate Solomon’s temple; and 


the nchly-ornamented pillars of that wonderful building 
could not fail to awaken admiration. : 

_ The Dorians wanted to make their columns sufficiently 
strong to support the whole edifice, and, at the same time, 
to render them agreeable to the sight. For this purpose 
they gave them the same proportion that they found be- 
tween a man’s foot and the rest of his body; therefore they 
made each pillar six times as high as it was thick. The 
Tonians tried to throw more delicacy and elegance into their — 
buildings; so, instead of taking for a model the body of @ 
man, they adopted that of a woman. The flutes represent 
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the folds of the drapery, and the volutes, or the turn-over 
at the top, the curla on each side of the face, the base repre- 
sonted a pile of twisted cord, The Corinthian sprang, lon 
after this, from the following aceidenti--A basket, covere 


with a flat stone, was left standing among some acanthua; 
the leaves up ang *vovered the outer surface of the 


basket, and as the stali/shot up also, they soon reached 
the stone, which overhung the edges of the basket, 'I'his 
stopping thelr course upward, they curled and twisted them- 
solves into a beautiful form, Callimachus, a famous seulptor, 
—waw it, and took advantage of the suggestion, 

Henry gave, in the progress of his lecture, a little idea of 
Roman architecture, still employing pietures; but he wisely 
thought his youthful hearery would care chiefly to know 
— about the rise and progress of the art in their own country. 

He told them that the Romans found the natives of Bri- 
tain in no better dwellings than caves and dens, Tacitus, 
_ an historian, says, they used ty dig deep caves in the ground 
and cover them with earth, @where they laid up their pro- 
visions, and dwelt in winter for the sake of warmth; some of 
these are still pointed out in the western isles of Scotland. 
Their summer residences resembled the early tent. The first 
improvement was the use of clay, which they whitewashed 
with chalk; gradually they came to use straw to thatch 
with. These buildings were circular, tapering towards the 
top, with an aperture to admit light and emit smoke, At 
the time of the Roman invasion there were no villages, but 


the dwellings were all scattered about. Caractacus, their. 


king or chief, on returning from Rome, delighted with the 
magnificent buildings he had seen, could not help expressin 
his astonishment thatthe Romans should envy the wretch 
cabins they found here. Under the instructions and re- 


proaches of their new masters, the Britons made rapid pro- 


gress. Roads were laid down, castles built, and in the course 
of eleven years, our 7 was adorned with temples, 
baths, and theatres, and could accommodate many thousand 


inhabitants. After the retirement of the Romans the art 
declined, and the natives soon returned to their primitive 
huts. London was formed at this time as a commercial — 
city. It was surrounded bya wall, part of which still re-_ 
mains; and on a secluded spot, called Thorny Island, © 

a magnificent cathedral, Westminster Abbey, was built, 
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_ tion of it, and the massive furniture it contained. 
- He then gave them a brief account of yd » ress of 
internal accommodation—how they came to think of stairs 


_ in which glass was discovered amused them exceedingly, 
- "Towards the glose of the lesson he made some remarks to 
this effect :— We see, then, that the very means we now 
possess, existed from the first; all that was needed was the 
power to make use of them—observation, judgment and 
experience. Just as the statue exists in the block of marble, 
but waits for the genius with his chisel, and a clear brain to 
call it forth ; so are we led to distinguish between instinct and 
intelligence. The mere animal comes into the world, hav- 
ing and knowing the exact use of its faculties. Man comes 
into the world imperfect—knows nothing, and has, therefore, 
every thing to learn—isalways advancing, never perfect. The 
one commences life alone; the feeble powers of the other 
are nourished and developed by the parent. The insect 
comes from the egg full of life, instinct with power and ma- 


time; the other arrives, a languid unconscious being, whose 


service of eternity !’ 


4 There is a house not made with hands.” 


quite satisfied that their labour was not in vain. 
The next lecture should by rights have been given by 


kindly requested me to take it, and in compliment to their 
Visitor 1t was given out in the school on Sunday. In con- 

sequence of this a larger number of elder boys were permi 

to attend, and two or three of the other teachers were also 

present. Our room was well lighted, and well filled, but 


. fi Henry exhibited one of the baronial halls erected in these _ 
early times; and the boys were delighted with his descrip- 


—what they did for windows, chimneys, &c. The manner — | 


. tured energy, wanting nothing; the man comes first an — 
infant, powerless and strange, wanting everything. The 
one arrives, promptly equipped for the immediate service of | 


_ energies are developed in time, so as to fit him for the — 
After a few kind words from Charles, a hymn was given 


Another glance was taken of the different pictures, and 4] 
_ then the company departed, leaving Charles and Henry 


Charles, but as I was about to leave, he and Henry very — 
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still proper care was taken to admit fresh air, and to furnish 
every needful accommodation. — | | 
_ Following Charles’ plan, I selected the prayer of Solomon, 
and some from the Proverbs, as a foundation for 
my remarks, observing that my purpose was to give the 
lads a brief sketch of some distinguished characters who, 
by industry and talent, had risen from humble life, and 
me an ornament and blessing to their country, and to 
mankind. The first object was to show that our minds 
required cultivation. Secondly, That God has given to 
every one means for his improvement. Thirdly, That it is 
possible, by steady application, to surmount great difficul- 
ties. And, Lastly, that prayer and effort must go toge- 
ther, in order to insure success. I showed them by a simple 
calculation on the black board, what might be done 
redeeming time from sleep, from meals, from play, and 
devoting it to the improvement of their minds. How much 
they might gain by habits of close attention, patient obser- 
vation, and forethought. All these points I tried to illus- 
trate by “sry Ao. pmo into their place, and going through 
the routine of daily occupation most familiar to their ren 
The first example selected was that of Fergusson, the 
celebrated astronomer, philosopher, and mechanist. He 
was the son of a labourer, born in Scotland, and learned to 
read by hearing his father teach one of his brothers ; and 
when only eight years old constructed a wooden clock. 
When old enough to work, he was placed out as a servant 
to a farmer, and whilst employed in keeping sheep, he 
acquired a surprising knowledge of the stars; and his abili- 
ties being discovered by some gentlemen, one of them took 
him to his house, and had him taught decimal arithmetic, 
and the rudiments of geometry. Having a taste for draw- 
ing, he took likenesses in Indian ink, and supported himself 
in this way creditably for some years. After a time he — 
visited London, and was introduced to several learned men 
who encouraged him greatly. He published numerous 
works on astronomy, drawing, and mechanics, and died 
of considerable property, and peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by meekness and Christian principle. | 
i The next instance was Hogg, usually called the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd,” whose parents were too poor to afford him more 
than six months’ schooling. _ | 
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‘The next was Sir Humphrey Davy, one of the most’ 4 


eminent among modern chemists, and the inventor of the 
safety lamp, by which so many lives have been saved. 
Joseph Haydn, the noted musician, followed. He was 
the son of a poor wheelwright, who, having a taste for — 
music, played the harp amongst his children on Sunday 
evenings, his mother accompanying it with her voice. When 
but eight years old he became a chorister, and at ten com- 
several pieces. To Englishmen- he is best known by 
a noble oratorio, called the “ Creation,” which he is said to 
have composed after a season of solemn prayer for Divine 


assistance. 


Then followed John Opie, an eminent historical painter, 


whose father was a carpenter. At twelve this lad had 


mastered Euclid, and commenced teacher to the peasants 
around him. Hisfather saw with anger his dwelling-house 
hung with likenesses and sketches of landscapes, which he 
ascribed to an idle propensity; but his uncle witnessed 
these efforts with delight. At length, through the kindness — 
of friends, he commenced portrait painter, and visited the 


- neighbouring towns. On one of these occasions he returned 


home well sed, with twenty guineas in his pocket, 
which he gave to his mother, of whom he was excessively + 
fond, telling her that in future he’should support himself. 


- He became eventually professor of painting to the Royal 


Academy, and was interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral. I con- 


- eluded with a slight sketch of Sir Richard Arkwright, the 


inventor of machinery, by which our cotton manufactures 
have been increased to an almost incredible extent. His 
first employment was that of a barber, and he had to en- 
counter innumerable obstacles, owing to his poverty and 
want of mechanical skill to reduce his inventions to practice; 


_ still he persevered till he succeeded, and not only realized a 


large property himself, but has been the means of rendering ~ 
the most important services to his country. => 
It would have been very easy to have added to this list 


3 sueh names as Jonas Hanway, Christian Gotleb Heyne; 


Inigo Jones, the celebrated itect; Geo. Fox, founder of 
the Quakers; Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist; John 
Smeaton, engineer; Sir Thomas Lawrence, painter; Lin- 
neus, the Swedish botanist; James Watt; Adam Walker; 
Dr. Carey; Benjamin Franklin, of America; and William © 
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Cobbett, who was unquestionably a remarkable instance of 
mental superiority persevering industry, whatever may 
be thought of his political opinions. Time, however, did 
not permit me even to glance at these; but I would earn- 
estly recommend those who conduct such classes, to avail 
themselves freely of general, and especially of Christian 
biography. Examplé is more powerful than precept. | 
At the conelusion of this lecture, prayer was offered up 
_ by one of the visitors, and the whole terminated with the 


Doxology. 


TO MY MOTHER. 
F\HERE is a charm in early home, 
| In Spring’s first t flow’r, 
_In welcome Cuckoo's April note, 
In day of Love's young pow’r. 


There is a charm around the path | 
Parents and children tread, | 
That draws the wand'rer there again 


As by a magnet led. 


The happy bride herself must own 
How wonderful the spell, | 

As when the parting moment comes 
She breathes the word, farewell. — 


But still so sweet, so strong this charm, 
That %ometimes it imparts 
_A fragrance rare to distant homes, 
Fresh joy to loving hearts. 


Whisp’ring a Father's careful love, 
mother’s early prayer; 
The clouds that darken’d then forgot 
And all remember’d, fair. 
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CHAPTERS ON SENSATION. | 


yy a preface is necessary to introduce this series of 

sketches of the five branches into which this sub- 
ject runs, I would merely remark that as the external 
appearance of the human frame is familiar to all, and 
as its internal parts are generally unknown, together 
with the manner in which their important functions 
are performed, it is thought proper for many reasons 
to devote a little space in this Magazine to the con- 
sideration of them, in as easy a style as they will allow 


of. 
It is a pity that there is not more inquiry concern- 


ing the machinery that is working within us; and as 


the space allowed is very insufficient for the full treat- 
ment of the subject, it is hoped that the following 
remarks will so far interest those readers who have not 


thought upon the beauty and complexity of the struc- 


ture of their own bodies, that they will do so at once, 
and that all may be stimulated to commence a study, 
noble in itself, and iterating in its tendencies; for 1s 
not man the object, and is he not the work of God! 


_ Certain it is, that among teachers very much influence 
is lost, and many opportunities of doing good are for- 


feited for the want of such general information. Those 
who are anxious to correct so serious a deficiency may 


easily accomplish their purpose; and a little attention 


to the various branches of science, &c., together with 
the simple beauties of nature, and all that is moving 
around them, will afford them a vast fund of informa- 
tion, from which they can readily draw an illustration 
to impress an idea upon the mind, and to give a re- 
tentive point to an abstract truth. Such a faculty is 
pre-eminently reproductive, for it stirs up the mind of 
those on whom ,it acts, to self-exertion. The young 
mind is ever seeking for something tangible, and 1s 
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often lost amid a host of novel notions and dry facts ; 
but like a beacon shining ona rock, an illustration 
Uluminates a truth that might otherwise have been 
obscured by the fogs of contused thoughts and ideas 
frequently obscure the mental 

As we arrive at a clear view of a subject more readil y, 
perhaps, by question and answer than by any bare 
statements, let us imagine Edwin, an inquiring boy, 
who now and then joins his tutor in his evening strolls, 
conversing on the Sense of ‘Touch. ede Be 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 


Edwin.—Sir, it is long since » you have told me any- 
thing: have you a quiet evening to come and talk? 
You said that our next conversation should be upon a 
very interesting subject, and that is, the sense of touch. 

Tutor.—I am glad, Edwin, that you recollected my 
promise, and were sufliciently interested to remind 
me of it. I had not, however, forgotten it, and was 
just ready to call you. But where must we begin ? 

E.—At the beginning, Sir, I suppose. 

T.—Truly, at the seat: of the sense of feeling ; but 
where is that ? 

E.—On the surface of the bidy-—it i is the skin, Sir. 

T.—Then we must at first understand of what this 
skin is composed. | 

E.—The book you gave me, Sir, mentions two skins, 
but I forget what they are called. 

T.—Yes, the skin is made up of two pane layers, 
called the cutis vera, or true skin; and the epidermis, 


or scarf skin. The true skin lies undermost. It is a 
. firm elastic membrane, formed of fibres interlacin 
each other, and is traversed by blood-vessels an 
nerves, and also by the ducts of the small exhalant 


glands lying beneath it. 
E.— W hat is a duct, Sir? 
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T.—Do you know what a glandis? No: then re- 
member that it consists of a number of cells, or little 
reservoirs that have the power of absorbing and re- 
taining a watery fluid from the blood as it circulates 
through the body. Beneath this true skin, between 
it and the muscles, lie a great quantity of these minute 
glands, and it is from these that the ducts (or little 
tubes resembling the pores of sponge,) spring, piercing 
the true skin towards the surface where they open, 


_their opening being covered with a little valve, to pre- 


vent anything from going in and stopping up the pas- 
sage. | 
E.—But what, then, is the passage for ? 


T.—The little glands we have mentioned retain or 


secrete the liquid they have extracted from the blood, 
till its place is taken by more, when it is poured forth 


through these ducts. 


E.— What becomes of it, Sir? 

T.—It forces open the valves with which the scarf 
skin is fitted, and which correspond exactly with the 
ducts below them, and passes out upon the surface of 

K.—Is this called perspiration? Why, I never 
thought of that. | ae 

T.—Very likely, Edwin: and had others observed 
as little as we do what is taking place around us, we 
should not know the cause of this, or of many more 
wonderful things. This perspiration is constantly 
going on ; but at times when we are asleep or inactive, 
it 1s sensible to us. Do you understand this? The 
external surface of this ¢rwe skin is rough, owing to @ 
great number of small elevations, like those on the 
peel of an orange, only much smaller, and in each of 
them is lodged the termination of a nerve. These 
elevations you may see plainly with a microscope ; 
they are arranged sometimes, as in the palm of the 
hand, in regular rows. According to the number of 
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these in any given part is the sensibility of that 

art. 
: E.—Then if there are many we feel more easily, and 
if there are few we feel less? | | 

T.—Yes, itisso. Is this skin thicker in animals 
than it is in man? 

E.—Yes, Sir; because leather is made of the skin 
of animals: ‘and there is our donkey, what a thick 
skin it has, I can hardly make it feel. 

T. —That is not owing to the thickness of its skin ; 
and it feels the blows you give it perhaps as much 
as if it had a thinner skin, Its temper leads you 
to believe it is deficient in sensibility; but it is 


not necessary that because an animal has a thick skin 
it cannot feel so acutely. 1 remember.a remarkable 
observation that I met with in er Hall’s travels, 


about the whale’s fine sense of feeling. These animals 
possess a power of communicating with each other at 
a great distance, by a peculiar motion of the water, 
either designedly, or by their efforts to regain their 
liberty when caught ; so that a shoal at a distance of 
many miles will soon bear down to assist their capti- 
vated companion or companions. Now these motions 
must be propagated through the water, and commu- 
nicated to the immense surface of skin that is pre- 
sented by the distant whales. You know, 1 suppose, 
that the skin of the whale is prodigiously thick, and 
is made into oil? It is much thicker than your ‘don- 
key’s, Edwin. | 

Ee But how does Captain Hall know that the 
whales talk in this way ? 

T.—In the first place, the keen sensibility of the 
whale, even through all its blubber, has been tested. 
In the second, the communication could have been 
effected in no other way that we know of in so short 
a time. And, thirdly, because we have seen man 
instances among other animals and insects in which 
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‘Intelligence has been carried in the same manner, 
although with the latter through a different element. 
K.—Do tell me, Sir, please, some of them. | 
T.—I wil, Edwin, in their place; but let us now go 
on to talk about the scarf skin. : 
E.—Yes, Sir. Why is it called scarf skin ? 
T.—It is a layer of a semi-transparent membrane, 
as fine as the network of a scarf; and this skin covers 
the whole exterior surface of the true skin. I told you 
just now that the sensibility of the true skin was very 7 
great, and it would be too keen if this skin did not 
protect the nerves with which it is furnished from im- 
pressions of too strong a nature. The thickness of the 
scarf skin is therefore adapted to the sense of the 
part it covers: it is of thin substance upon any part 
_ g where the sense of feeling is acute, to allow of the es 
a transmission of delicate impressions, and the contrary. 
4 Now can you tell me where it is thin ? 
.- E.— Qh, yes, Sir, on the lips; and I have heard that 
the tips of the fingers are very sensitive, particularly 
those of the blind, who read by means of their fingers, 
which they move rapidly over raised letters. 
T.—And the hard portions are found— — 
E.—In the palms of the hands, and at the soles of : 
the feet. | 
_' T.—Yes; it would be painful to grasp anything if 
the nerves in our hands were as much exposed as they 
are at many other parts; and we should walk with ‘| 
great difficulty if the soles of our feet were very sen- 
sitive ; but as the parts of those limbs that have to 
qq sustain the weight of the body are well protected, we 
Oa can work and walk with.ease. In man, Edwin, the 
: outer layers of this scarf skin are continually being 
. worn off and reproduced. 
eT E.—What! like the shells of the crabs we have 
b often picked up at the sea-side, between the stones ? 
T.— Yes, for these hard plates, as well as the scales, 
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and coverings of hair found on other animals, are simi- 
lar to our scarf skin, and answer the same purpose of 
protection. 
E.—These shells are more like our nails, Sir. 
T.—Yes, only we do not shed our nails every year 
like the snake does a portion of the skin of his head, 


_ the crab his thick pent-house, or the bird his beak. 


E.—I wonder they know one another again ! 

T.—I1f you become a naturalist you will find much 
to wonder at, and much to discover ; but it is time for 
you to go now, and be ready to tell me, the next time 
we meet, what are our special organs of feeling. 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS ILLUSTRATING 
VARIOUS PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


| (Continued from p. 293. ) | 


5 ESPECTand Honour, 1 Kings xiv. 9. “ And 
hast cast me behind thy back.”— Various 

methods of expressing respect’and reverence have been 
practised, and as may reasonably be supposed, some 
apparently opposite to each other have prevailed among 
different nations. In many instances|to turn the back 


‘upon an equal or superior, has been intended to indicate 


the utmost contempt and indignation. So it is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Scriptures. 1 Sam. x. 9. Neh. 
ix. 26. Psalm xxi. 12. Jer. ii. 27; xxxii. 33; xlviii. 39. 
Ezekiel xxiii. 35. But we find a remarkable case, in 
which it is actually reversed,'and the back is turned 
towards the king, from the profound veneration which 
the people wish to manifest. “The passage of the 
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| | 
which had usu the place of knowledge for ages, 
but which, by the power of thought and reflection, he 
scattered as dust, and opened the door to steam, 
gas, electricity, and every modern improvement. 
Columbus, too, would never have immortalised his 
name, had he been content with the beaten tract he 


had learned when at school. His schoolmaster had no 


doubt told him that the earth was as flat as a pancake. 
But it was the great navigator’s pride not to put too 
much faith in others, but to think for himself, and to 
proceed upon unknown seas, with a daring and far- 


seeing mind, and determined spirit, a bit of floating © 
_ seaweed for his guide, and God for his trust, till a 
new world burst upon his sight. It is for you then, 


my friends, to imitate these and other great men. 


Every thinking mind is at the threshold of great dis- — 


coveries; and however inferior the condition of a man 
sm be, yet observing, comparing, experimentalising, 
and philosophising, will force sparks out of the most 
flinty rock to enlighten the world, if he will only “kee 
moving.’ The more a mind has of life within itself, 
the more it spreads life around it. One mind in pro- 
portion to its own expansion, awakens and in a sense 
creates other minds ; for knowledge has a tendency to 
multiply itself into new forms of good, and thus the 
. thinking mind becomes a benefactor to mankind. 

Nor is it because you are likely to be engaged in 
commercial concerns of life, or the manipulations of 
trade, that you should despair of serving yourself and 
the world by your exertions and researches. . Some of 
the greatest men that ever existed were operatives, 
-mechanical labourers, or handicraftsmen. Look at 


Arkwright, a barber; look at Luther, the son of a 


‘poor miner; look at Shakspeare, the son of a wool- 
comber; look at Franklin, a printer; look at Davy, 
an apothecary ; look at Simpson, a poor weaver ; look 
_ at Herschel, the poor piper boy of a regiment ; look 
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at Braidly; look at Fergusson; look at Dr. Lee; the 
late Dr. Kitto, and a thousand others, who have burst 
the thraldom of their birth, to soar to the highest 
places in the arts, sciences, and literature of their 
country. It is true that all may not expect to be 
Newtons or Shakspeares, nor may all receive the 
reward of success 1n a material point of view, but 
all certainly will receive it in a moral and intel- 
lectual one ; for it is impossible for a man to discipline 
and enlarge his mind, without being an incalculable 

gainer. The love for science and philosophy, which a 
course of the right sort of reading idan is itself 
a source of happiness, because to a well informed 
mind, the contemplation of ‘new applications of the 
principles of peishat, will ever afford the most exciting 
interest ; and becaise, instead of finding relief from 
hard toil in sensual indulgence, it is led to find it in 
intellectual recreation. I will go further, and say, 
that a love of knowledge stands nearly allied to a love 
of God ; for we cagnot proceed a step in our researches 
into nature, or the laws by which she is governed, 
without beholding there the wisdom, power, and bene- — 
volence of the Most igh; and.dead indeed must be 
the being, who can behold his transcendant attributes 


thus: unfolded, without being impressed with admira- 
tion, gratitude,and love. 
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SPRING TIME. 


Spring is here, the beauteous Spring 


With sunshine glad and flowers, 
When violets bloom and wild birds sing, 
And verdure gilds the bowers. 


Bright, smiling skies are o’er my head, 


Soft zephyrs fan my brow ; 
The daisied turf with joy I tread, 
Sweet Spring! I greet thee now. 


The blooming Lilac now has shed 
Rich fragrance on the breeze, 
The Chestnut rears its stately head 
Amidst the garden trees. | 
Bright wild-flowers clothe the woodland scene, 
And valleys far and wide, | 
Smile on the margin of the stream, 
And deck the hill’s green side. 


Oh lovely, joyous, beauteous spring ! 
Again I hail thy reign ; 

Glad resurrection of the year, 
When Nature lives again. 

And Oh, while birds and trees and flowers, 
Thy goodness, Lord, proclaim, _ 

Grant that my higher, nobler powers, 

May glorify Thy name, 
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TRADESMEN, MER ‘TS , SHIPPERS, out. 


HEREAS it bes lately come to my y knowledge that 
some unprincipled person dr persons have for some time past been 

imposing upon the oplling to the Trade and a 

under the name 


PERMANENT MARKING INK; 


This is to give notice, that I am the Original and Sole Proprietor and Ma- 
- nufacturer of the said Article.. Ido not employ any traveller, or autho- — 
_ vize any person to represent themselves as coming from my Establishment, — 

- for the purpose of selling the aaid Ink. This Caution is published by me _ 
prevent farther impositions on, public, and serious injury to 


myself, 
E. R. BOND, Sole ede: and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 
Long Lane, West Smithfield, London. | 


To avoid disappointment from the substitution’ of be 


careful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; and farther 


to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at any 
been — by bim, the Inventor and Proprietor. 


INNA YE HEAR? | | Written ad Composed by Ann 
FRICKER, Composer of i" Polling Away,” &c. 


OTICE to the MUSICAL PUBLIO.—In sonsequeties 
of the unparalleled sale of HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE (174th Edition, price 4s.), Messrs. 
- Ropert Cocks and Co. have respectfully to beg that their friends will 
kindly oblige them by forwarding their orders for this work ten or twelve 
days in advance; by this will be obviated, and all 
executed in their turn. 


HE HOLY FAMILY.—Admired SACRED MELO- 
DIES, by the most celebrated composers. Book I. (the favonrite 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. H. and beautifully 
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illustrated in oil colours. Piano solo, 5s.; Piano duets, ad lib. accom- 
paniments for Flute, Violin, or Violoncello, ls. each, 


Robert Cocks and Co, New 
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‘mothers, teachers, and friends of education . . . It displays sound 
‘principles and sound views, illustrated by some most. amusing and other 


\HE NATURAL HISTORY of the YEAR.—FOR | | 


CHILDREN. By B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., F.S.A. Illustrated 
with many Wood Eogravings. Second Edition. ‘To 18mo, Is. 
cloth; is. 6d.gilt, 


4 HOME-BOOK for CHILDREN all: AGES. 


-Tilustrated. Second Edition. In foolscap 8vo, price 2s. cloth elegant. 


_ “Tt would be difficult to speak of this little volume more highly than we 


think. It is admirably adapted to the capacity of children; and by the 


variety of its contents—poetry and prose—narrative, fable, and homily— 


2 keeps alive their attention, and is well suited to ‘snd them with — 
and instruction." Review. 


‘THE CHILD'S COMMENTATOR on HOLY 


SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Incram Coppin, M.A. A New Edition, 


illustrated with superior Engravings. in 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 


‘(nearly 1,000 pages). 


“ A book eminently to | 


nothing in the whole range of biblical 


MARY and her MOTHER; Stories 

Young Children. Fifth Edition, 18mo, with Fifteen superior 

_ and a Frontispiece in Colours, 2s. 6d. cloth: | 

: “ These are certainly the most simple and engaging settee stories we | 
have seen. it delightfal hook for young children.”- Unwerse. 


LIVES of EMINENT SOVEREIGNS. of MODERN | 
EUROPE, Written by Lord Dover, for the instruction and sone | 


of his Son. Third Edition, price 3s. cloth, with Portraits. 


“This volume is peculiarly adapted for reading classes in achéols. ‘The 4 
pieces of historical biography of which it consists are among the pant ere: : 


A WHISPER for the NURSERY; ‘A Word for the 


School Room. With Plans for the oyment of the Sabbath Hours. 
In foolecap 8vo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“A rary litle volume, which should be in the bands of al 


very touching anecdotes—all bearing the stamp of truth. In every point 


London : G0 $1, 
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thea, Senior Class 


Teacher. A. R, A Stranger. A. M. M'M. H.C, 
Mr, W.'a pretty lines too nearly resemble those set to music, commence. | 


ing, “ I remember.” 
W. W, R. is too philosophical, we think, for our youthful readers, We 


thank him. We will take Amy’s contribution with us to the son-side, 


and consider it at leisure. 
Books Received—“ Words in Season.” Nos. I. to ITI. 
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HEREAS it has lately come to my knowledge that 
some unprincipled person or persons have for some time past been 
imposing upon the public by selling to the Trade and others a spurious 


article under the name of 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK: 


' This is to give notice, that I am the Original and Sole Proprietor and Ma- 
nufacturer of the said Article. I do not employ any traveller, or autho- 
‘rize any person to represent themselves as coming from my Establishment, 
for the purpose of selling the said Ink. This Caution is published by me 
to prevent further impositions on the public, and serious injury to 


myself. 
-E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 


Long Lane, West Smithfield, London. 

*,* To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
eareful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; and further 
to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at any 
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HE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT (Autho- 
rized Version). With Notes, Historical, Explanatory, and Descrip- 
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Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, in feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
eet PHRASEOLOGY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. Arranged in Easy Lessons calculated to facilitate the 
Acquirement of the French Language. By V. L. Cnuemery, B.L., Pro- 


fessor of Modern Languages at Marlborough College. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Stationer’s-court. 
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I HAVE B BUT THEE. 


“HAD but thes in childhood, 
To hush me on, thy breast, 

To tell me of my mother, 
And soothe my griefs to rest ; 


“T had but thee to show me 
That braid of golden hair, 
That on her brow of beauty 
Lay all 80 doft and fair ; 


“Thad but thee to cherish 
Sweet thoughts of heaven and her, 
To point me to a land of rest, 
Where all the blessed are ; 


«I had but thee to tell me | 
Where falsehood might betray, 
Where flattery i. her rose-leaves 
To a y way ; 


“ I had but, the! 


To wipe away my tears, 
To take me to thy sheltering arms 


“Thad but thee in sickness 


A mother’s 5 to prove, 
The murmuring of my childishness 
To bear with patient love. 
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iv I HAVE BUT THEE. 


“ But now the cloud is on thee, 
Strange flutterings at thy heart ; 
And voices whisper in mine ear, | 
Thou too wilt soon depart. 


“ And shades of gloomy sadness 
Are falling fast on me, 
I feel—alas! how keenly !— 
I feel, I have but thee.” 


“ Child of my heart, believe not 
The voice which tells thee so ; 
There is a land beyond the grave, 
Where I shall quickly go. 


“ But youth is ever finding 
Some island in the main, 
Sone palm-tree mid the desert waste, 
Some city on the plain. 


“ And He who gave thee beauty, 
. Gave also, in his love, | 
With health, and hope, and happiness, 
A heart to lift above ; 


“ To trust him for his promises, 
To thank him for his care, 
To feel, amid this wilderness, 
That He is everywhere. 


“ Embark’d upon life’s ocean, 
Its calm or stormy sea; 
To say, with childlike confidence, 
‘ Father, I have but cet 4 
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THE EDITOR'S ADDRESS TO HIS READERS. 


ANOTHER mile-stonl| the Fifty-fourth | Friends, 
farewell—further we may not journey together: this 
is my tarrying-point, and eyond this spot another 
will guide you on ies way; 

Ours has been a pleasant course : yours has been to 
me pleasant company ; mine to you, | hope, not an 
unprofitable 


The delightful theedllthe we have had has only 
made it the more painful to separate now ; but here is 
the mile-stone, and beyypd it I cannot go. 


Our friendship is but the ben of all things in life— 
meeting—acquaintance—perhaps something still more 
enduring, and then—the parting comes. 

“ Uncertain all, and certain yet the end.” 
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SHE EDITOR's ADDRESS TO His READERS. 


_ How about that end? I have often let Leg hear of 2 


not bese lost or left gone ons 
faith 


4 4 ; 


but why should I: use the feeble words of » modern 
when from our own Book we can draw counsel 
in such words of power as these -— 


\ 
A 


ye steadfast and always abounding 
the work of the Lord, seeing that your labour is not in vain 


you ever cast back a glance at him who now resigns =—s 
your know him in. your ranks by 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHAPLER I. 


N an ancient city, InN Fa on the borders of the 
Rhine, there resided, in te fifteenth century, a man, 
whose name was destined ‘# descend to future gene- 
rations, as that of one of jhe greatest benefactors of 
the human race. | 
At the period of which twe write, Strasburg (now 
the capital of the French department of Lower Alsace), 


was an imperial city of the: German Confederation, 
continuing such, until Louis the Fourteenth of France 
_ obtained possession of if, inthe year 1681. 


It was a cold and gloomy afternoon of December, 


1439. In a room situated on the first story of a 
house in a deserted quarter of Strasburg, might be 
seen a person pacing backwards and forwards, evidently 
| we ores with bitter thoughts, 


his man wore, according to the custom of the time, 


a long beard, which fell upon a sort of vest fitting 
close to the figure; he had above this a loose coat, 
_having large sleeves trimmed with thick fur. 


His hair, already grey, was thick and curling, being 


_ partly covered with a sort of cap. 


His noble and manly countenance bore the im ress 


of great fatigue, but he was so pre-occupied with his 


own thoughts, that he did not perceive the entrance 
of a young woman, who looked at him with an ex- 
pression of tender anxiety, as she stood for a few 
moments at the door of the apartment. 


> 


“Well, my dear Jean 
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the. judge. pronounced in. your, 
am yery anxious to know his deeision.. He cannot 


‘did not appear to have heard her questions. With — _ 


“have given it against you, for it would have been most 
‘unjust fo do so, Why do you not answer she 
‘continued, finding her husband still.kept silence, and 


“a heavy sigh, the young wife went and‘seated herself 


at an embroidery frame. in a casement window. The 


_ ‘gubject of her work, which was nearly completed, was = 
the first interview of Isaac and Rebecca—and atanother 
time, Anne would have resumed it. with interest; but 


‘she ‘now took the needle listlessly in her hands, her 


“The wi 


‘have, then, lost the lawsuit, my dear Jean.” “No, 


eyes remaining fixed upon Jean, who. still walked 
backwards and forwards, sometimes stopping. in deep 
thought, without noticing his companion, whoappeared =~ 
afflicted at the abstraction of her husband, 
At last the latter threw himself into.a high-backed =~ 


arm-chair, and covering his face with hands embrowned 


‘dy labour, which formed a striking contrast to his  @ 

ofty and elevated bearing and general appearance, he 
exclaimed, “It is cruel to. be thus disappointed at.the 

moment when I was about to reap the fruitof 

“my labours, and only because I lack a little gold; the 

‘metal which, in my eyes, is not to be compared in value 


With the lead’ and iron that are called common, but 


_ “whieb I prize above the diamond, or all else that, the 


earth can pores of precious and rare things.” ...,. 
arose, and approaching her took 
his hands tenderly in her own, Jor the, first time he 
appeared aware of her presence. 
Anne,” said he, “1 am very unfortunate.” “ You 


T haye gained it, but it is necessary to pay a large 


sum to the heirs of André Dritzehen. My labours — | 
‘are at a stand-still, and all my machinery is_a mass of © 


materials without value, Ten years’ watchful industry 


will be lost.” “But, Jean, your wife is,still. beside 
you, to help and console you. “Do not he overwhelmed 


eed in. your, lawauit? 
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anxiety. Return to t 


which have never hg sey us anything but care and ae 
6 precious stones and jewels 


ae you know 80 well how to set and polish; tothe mirrors — 
for whose manufacture you became so famed, Tam 


and will’ work with you. You shall see, Jean, 
that 
soon forget, near Mn wife, the unhappiness yon, now 


feel. Ah, we shall again be so happy!” 
leas ‘Anne. rou do not understand of what you are 


Speaking. ou, like’ your fellow-citizens, see only 


will be as good as a workman, and you will Ss 


‘Gtatenberg, a dreame’ and an alchemist;—nas foreturn- 
ing to mirrors and préecious stones, I could not doit. | 


that T° possess ‘now, thrown into the crucible, 
would, at the most, only: serve to pay the heirs mm: my 
worthy friend Andre?” 
“Do not despair, Jean ; “fave courage ; some w ay 
would be found e's rou to resume your former e- 


80." 
m ‘wit, sa Gutenbéry, placing his hand 
Nis "I have courage here, but not to 


make up your mind, 


leave the project of my life. I feel thatitisright and 


‘necessary I should follow out the path placed before 
“me, teres although it/may be years before it may be 
“realized, T have faith and courage given me by the — 
great God ‘of heaven, and earth (whose servant I am, 
‘and whose Holy Book I would make known to my 
fellow-creatures), to believe I shall one day attain the 
end for which I have 80 long laboured.”” 
At this moment a man appeared at the door of thie 
apartment; he wore the dress of a carpenter, known 
in Germany, at that period, by the large leathern 
‘apron, whic “covered his chest and descended below 
“his knees. 
As he entered, he saluted, in an 'tingouth but respedt- 
ful manner, Gutenberg and his'wife. 
returned’ the salutation ‘graciously, but her 
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4 GUTENBERG. 


anxious countenance expressed a fear of the influence 
the new comer might exercise over her husband’s de- 
termination with regard to his projects. 

Gutenberg had extended his hand to the visitor, 
and his eyes, full of expression, brightened with hepe 
and expectation, as he said— | 

“Ah, Master Sahspach, 1 knew that you would not 
abandon me. You have faith in my undertakings and 
will yet assist me, certain.” 

. Yo and others also are ready to do so. This 
evening I. am going to begin a new press, more per- 
fect than that which has been so injured, that no one 
could tell for what purpose it was used. In the mean 
time you-must reconstruct your types and we must 
augment their number with this lead I have just 
bought. Jean Diinne, the goldsmith, will assist us in 
the work.” | 

“Ah, you are true friends, and I depend wholly 
upon your Sateen Hope has never abandoned 
me, but I would hasten to obtain the end of these 
labours. I seek, Master Sahspach, to endow humanity 
with a wonderful art, that shall far eclipse all the in- 
ventions of man since the creation. By this injurious 
lawsuit, my secret has been partly divulged. You. 
have never even asked me for what purpose 1 em- 

_ ployed the machinery you have made for our associa- 

tion. It is due to you, my faithful friend, that I 
should explain this secret, in which all my life’s in- 
terests are concentrated. Perhaps together we ma 
find the means to overcome the obstacles that still 
remain to be vanquished. Hear my history! 

“IT was born at Mayence. At twenty years of age, 
through a popular tumult, IT was banished, with my 
family. I came to seek an asylum at Strasburg; and 
being thus without fortune, I did not consider it de- 
rogatory to my position as a gentleman to acquire a 
mechanical art. I became alapidary. | 

“ One day, I chanced to see a book of songs, that had 
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been printed by a Duteh printseller, by means of 


blocks on which letters had been engraved. The idea 
struck me that this art was susceptible of improvement 
to a very great degree, 

“T ascertained that the Dutch method consisted in 
the following process:—An ink, manufactured ex- 
pressly for the purpose, was applied to the letters of 
the block, and the workman then placed upon the 
latter a sheet of par¢hment. With a soft brush he 
rubbed the parchment, till he obtained an impression 
that could thus be reproduced many times. 

“I thought to myself, —This block canonly serve for 
one page, and if a large book, such as the Bible, had 
to be printed, even the life of a man would not be 
sufficient for such anjundertaking. I determined to 
try another method, ahd, having engraved the letters 
that formed a page, I separate .d them with a saw, 80 
as to combine them to infinity. But these letters, 
being of different thicknesses, and irregularly cut, 
were with difficulty placed in order, and I was forced 
to relinquish the attempt. One evening, as I was 
returning from Lichtenau, where I had been to visit 
the mayor, Hans Ritle, I deseried, under a shed, some 
metal-casters at work. There was something in the 
ee. of these men that struck me, Their 
moulds, in which the fused metal took a precise 
form, the perfect resemblance between all the spoons 
that were made in the same mould,—these things 
showed me what I must do to realize my idea. 1] im- 
mediately returned to communicate my discovery to 
my friend-Hans Riffe. We agreed to form a partner- 


| _ , into which, at a later period, André Dritzehen — 


André Heilmann entere 
“TI soon had completed the leaden types, but it was 
necessary to find a more powerful ate even pressure 
thanthe brush. Long did I exercise my thoughts on 
this part of my undertaking. A writing, by Archi- 
medes, the inventor of mirrors, was in my possession, 
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Lopened this work, and found in it a deseription of 
the screw. A light flashed through my mind; I re- 
membered the motion of a serew in a wine-press at the 
time of vintage, that motion which gives over a wide 
surface an equable and immense pressure. I went to 
you, and you made my first press according to my di- 
rections. Well, Master Sahspach, with this instru- 
ment we may raise the human race, with the blessing 
of God, from its present dark condition—we may rege- 
nerate the world. I have found the moving power 
that Archimedes sought. The word of truth, confined 
now to the rich and learned, and too often willingly 
kept by a corrupt church from the people, shall be 
freed from its Dies and streams of living waters 
shall flow from the fountain of life over the whole 


inhabited earth. The jeweller, Diinne, cast for me 


some types in lead. Alone I could not have succeeded, 
though, with the exception of Dritzehen, my associates 
did not give any great assistance to the work. At 
length we began to print a Bible, according to the 
manuscripts of the copyists. We expected to sell it to 
the numerous pilgrims who come next year to the pil- 
vim festival of Aix-la-Chapelle. But my poor friend, 
Jritzehen, sank under his fatigue, and Ins death led 
to the lawsuit which was decided yesterday,”’ 

“And you will also sink under these heavy labours,” 
suid Anne; “and what will become of me without 
you, 

Wile,” answered Gutenberg, “you need not fear 
that, shall only die when my is necomplished, 
Cod will sustain mes my hope and confidence are in 
Abt if the heirs of André would have 
setited, L would have given them back cent, per cent. 
for the use of their money; but no, they feared to 
lose their gold, Copyists ure no longer suflicient 
to supply the craving of the people for knowledge. 
For new demands a new source of supply must be 
found. If 1 do not succeed, others will follow, who, 
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making use of my idead and experience, will attain the 
goal that 1 have nearly reached ; but I shall succeed : 
for itis not in my own strength that I trust.””: 

A deep sigh was heard at these words: the wife 
could no longer conceal. her sorrow, while her husband, 
with look, took hold of Sahspach, and 
led him out ofthe house. | 

Anne opened the window to follow with her eyes the 
husband she loved so tenderly, though without fully 
appreciating or comprehending his mind. She con- 
tinued to watch his rétreating form till he had, with 
his companion, turned the corner of the neighbouring 
street. Although, apparently, so unconscious of the 
tears and sighs of his wife, Gutenberg was deeply 
attached:to her, and she well knew to what cause she 
must attribute his absiraction, which was of constant 
occurrence. 

Some pigeons, hovering around the houses opposite 
the open window, alighted on the baleony that pro- 
08 two or three feet beyond the/roof. “ Ah! 

appy birds,’’ exclaimed the poor wife ; “ you have 
no anxious cares for those you love; contented in each 
other’s society, you dwell together, without knowing 
the pain of separation.’”’, As Anne said this, some of 
the birds, approaching still nearer, took the bread she 
was crumbling for them, uttering sounds of satisfaction ; 
while one gentle bird, placing itself ou her shoulder, 
soomed to eare more for her caresses, than the food 
whe was distributing to her littl winged pensioners, 

Gutenberg passed that wight in labour at the 

Convent of St, Arbogast, where was his workshop, 
Whett he returned home the next day, he found hit 
wile suffering from fever brought on by her anxiety. 
Some days passed away, and the malady became 
more and more serious, Every means that could be 
devised by the physicians to check its progress, was 
in vain, 


Gutenberg watched by the sick-bed, and when the 
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loving wife sank at last under the power of her dis- 


order, it was he who received her last breath and 


closed her eyes. His love and tenderness softened 
the pang of separation, while his firm Christian faith 
was a strong consolation to the dying woman. 

The loss to Jean was great and irreparable, and 
many months elapsed before he returned to his usual 


engrossing pursuit: but the anxiety of his associates 


to realize the project he had formed, and perhaps 
their desire to withdraw him from unavailing sorrow, 
prevailed, and Gutenberg soon found in bis customary 
employment the greatest alleviation to his grief. He 
had also a firm conviction that the work, to which he was 
called, was one destined to have most important results 
to the human race; and his faith in Divine aid having 
been imparted to him, enabled him to overeome all 
obstacles. Yes, Gutenberg and his associates were, in 
the order of Providence, to be the heralds of a new 
intellectual era in the history of man. The shadows of 
the dark ages were to pass away before the advancing 
light of a brighter day. The press was to prove one 

werful seconding cause of the glorious Reforma- 
tion, by widely scattering copies of the Bible in the 
vernacular tongue, and the writings of the Reformers. 
It has been well observed, that “the mouths of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague could be stopped; their 
voices could be choked in death, but the press had an 
immortal faculty of speech, which it was utterly im- 
possible to silence, and which popes and councils found 
it very difficult even to fetter.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Eleven years after the death of his wife, Gutenberg 
returned to his native city, still without having suc- 
ceeded in his great enterprise. Aiter making further 
attempts at Mayence, he found himself obliged, from 
want of means, entirely to relinquish his scheme for 
a time, and await a favourable opportunity. 
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There resided in this city a rich man named Fust. 
Gutenberg had heard him mentioned as a wealthy 
banker, and determined to eall upon him, and en- 
deavour to prevail upon him to lend sufficient money, 
to commence printing the Bible, which he had not 
been able to exeeute in Strasburg. He repaired 
therefore to the residence of Fust, and thus addressed 


him: I come, sir, to ask you if you will lend me 


several hundred florins on good security.” “IT am 
quite at your service, Master Gutenberg. In what 
way can I assist you P’’ was the reply of the rich man. 

“ You know that I occupy myself with the advance- 


ment of the art of printing. I have lately made 


discoveries in my labours of the highest importance, 
and which will enable me to execute my work much 
more expeditiously and well, than in my former under- 
takings.” | | 

“ Better than even that Donat, which I was in- 
formed had been printed by you at Strasburg ? ”’ 

‘*That which I have already accomplished,” said 
Gutenberg, “cannot be compared with what I can 
achieve with your assistance. 

“7 have brought some of my printing materials, 
which will perhaps give you some idea of what I can 
do ; and if you wish to see more, come with me to my 
atelier in the little square of the Franciscans.”’ 

Gutenberg opened a leather bag, and without 
waiting for the reply of Fust, brought out some 
pieces of black metal, and placed them in a line ina 
small frame of wood, which he presented to the 
banker. 

“You see,’ said Jean, “that if the letters which 
form words can be thus arranged, it is easy to place 
pages, and print books in a similar manner. When 
these types are placed upon a plane surface and kept 
immoveable by any means, a suitable ink is applied to 
them, and then a sheet of damp parchment being. laid 
over, and a heavy pressure brought to bear upon the 
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name them yourself, sir,’ answered Gu 
will require some time for me to decide isan 


where 1 ma 
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ou dnd 
uf the types. Lhave now only to carry out on large 
this method, but I require money to.enable tne 
to: do so. Are you disposed to lend it tome!) 

“On what conditions ?’ asked the banker... You 


affair of importance, and I shall take some. ‘days: to 


before I give you'my final answers but 


o For these reasons,” said the printers “itis many 


years sinee I first: occupied myself with: this work. 
An unexpected event has to-day obligedme to¢ome = 


to you: desire that the honour of this discovery 
should remain with my country; but if you:donot 
agree to my request, 1 shall accept the offernow made 
to me by a Frenchman in the name of King Charles 


the Seventh. If to-morrow by this hour I dé not 


receive reply, I shall follow the envoy -of ‘the 
French King, Ascending the Rhine to Strasburg, 


from thence to Paris.” 


You are very preasing, Master Gutenberg. ‘What 


books will you first print?”’ 
“The: Bible?” “ Why the Bible rather than any 


other book?’ . “ Because it is the most 
quirement of the age in which we live. T : 


period of 
imfancy is past for the modern nations of Europe,:and, 


their true life commences. . Minds: ate: 
eagerly seeking for truth, and the echo the 
of thirsting multitudes.’ 

taste for the works of the. masters. of 
antiquity is arising; and may. | to ate ifs 


counterbalanced by eternal truth. | 


We must place the Bible in the every man; 


and thus a “rw the key to Divine knowledge. Be 


world is at present plunged. 


exact impreasion-on tle 


e my first oxperiments; i shall 


he: must) penetrate through the | 
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day-atar already in the horizon, The 
Sun of Righteousness will , that Sun which will 
enlighten and vivify the earth, which will pub an end 
to unjust wars, dispensing to all ite illuminating rays 
of truth, liberty and love: and that Sun, what is it but 
the Word of God issuing forth. from the deep dark: 
ness; the profound night into which the malice of! men 
.o#Oh, my God 1’’. said Gutenberg, with reverence; 
“I thank 


1) 


hee that Thou hast honoured me as:thiie Os 


instrument for this work. Is not the time near when 


 itishall accomplish theregeneration of humanity 2?) 


Phis is pride, Master-Gutenberg,’’ said Fust.: 
It may beso,’ answered the printer. “1 
forget myself sometimes in these enthusiastic reveries; 
but how ean I help it? This idea has for so many years 

occupied my life, my thoughts, all my bemg. 
«308 let us return to the: positive, to the actual. 
Have you decided, sir, what you will do, or must 


make my preparations for departure'to Franée 


“You gave mea day for my decision just now, and — 
Now you require an immediate reply,” said: Fusti «7 


Pardon me,” replied Gutenberg, “I am impatient 


to carry out my plans,—I must have oe shod 
Well, let us then go at once to your workshop.” 
A ray of joy illuminated the countenance of Guten- 
berg; he placed his types in his leather bag, and-then 
proceeded with the banker towards the house in«the 
square of the Franciscans, where they soon arriveds;') 
The banker required some specimens of 
skill. The latter composed a page, placed it- in the 
‘press; applied ink, by means of :pressure, ‘com- 
process. He then:drew from -the press 
_ Jeaf of vellum which he had placed upon the types ;—-at 
was a printed page, and upon it were the-first verses 
the book: of. Genesia:l 97%. mini sy: 
In principio creavit Deusec etterram. Terra 
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faciem abyssi, et Spiritus Det ferebatur super aquas. 
Disxitque Deus, Fiat luc. Et facta est lux.’ 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth, And the earth was without form, and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
And God said, Let there be light: and there was light.” 

* Behold, Master Fust, the book which alone can 
bestow divine illumination, because it emanates from 
God.” 

And the printer, full of joy, gazed on the printed 
vellum with affection. We may well imagine his hap- 
piness. He who, notwithstanding fruitless attempts 
and disappointments, had never doubted his ultimate 
success, now approached the realization of the dream 
of his life, for he felt that the co-operation of the 
banker was assured to him. — 

After a few moments Gutenberg said, with a smile, 
“Must I accompany the Envoy of the King Charles 
to France ?”’ | 

“ No, indeed, Master Gutenberg,’ 
“plory and fortune now await you at Mayeuce. 

“ T care not for the fortune;’’ said the printer, “ but 
I value the glory of having discovered such a blessing 
to my tellow-creatures !”’ 

The terms of the partnership were sodn arranged. 
Fust was to advance 800 florins to purchase the ma- 
chinery required, which was to be mortgaged to him 
as a guarantee for the capital he advanced. Guten- 
berg also was to pay him interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. Further, the banker was to pay 900 florins in 
three yearly payments for the cost of labour, vellum, 
paper, and general expenses ;—this last clause was made 
only in a verbal manner. Finally, these advances were 
made by Fust, on the condition of sharing half the 
profits. This agreement was made in 1450. 

Gutenberg was too anxious for the completion of 
his work to wait for the literal_falfilment ot this con- 


’ was the reply, 
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tract, and we shall see what heavy misfortunes were the 
result of his over-confidence in the banker’s kindness, 

Our inventor laboured for two years from this time 
in the preparation of his materials, Although he had 
a large stock of types already by him, he required 
many more to execute the printing of a folio Bible of 


1282 pages, in two columns of forty-two lines in each, 


He required at least 120,000 letters, half for a sheet 
of twenty pages, and the remainder for the composition 
of the second sheet while the first was being printed, 

To those who are acquainted with this part of typo- 
graphy, and know how much Gutenberg must have 
had to execute and create, his patience and persever- 
ance will appear astonishing. 

-These preparations absorbed the 800 florins, after 
which there still remained the purchase of the neces- 
sary vellum, and the wages of the compositors and 
printers. ‘The 800 florins, that were to be paid an- 
nually, proved insufficient. The banker, frightened at 
an outlay which produced no return at first, refused 
to give any further help, but at last consented to make 
the three annual payments in one. Gutenberg re- 
ceived eight hundred florins instead of nine, giving 
back one hundred as interest, | 

Full of hope and energy, the progress of his great 
work was of more importance to him than money. 
Like Christopher Columbus, whom he preceded by 
half a century, he has a new world to discover; and 
like the noble Genoese he would sacrifice his life and 
all most dear to him, rather than fail in his aim. 

The delays which took place had a most injurious 
effect on the undertaking; for the secret, necessarily 
confided to the workmen and artisans employed in: 
the printing, was divulged; and, during the comple- 
tion of the Bible, one or two printing presses were 
established at Mayence. At length, the Bible ap- 
peared—this was.in 1455. a, 


( To be concluded in our neat.) 
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THE GOLD REPEATER. | 


“FT WAS just seventeen years old’’—so did Master 

Hammerlein relate a story of his life. “Iwas put » 
to my uncle’s to learn business, and I had no greater 
wish than a real punctual pocket watch, such as my 
companions had. This, thought I, would be the first 
sign of manhood, when one can tell himself the time 
of day. Also, I thought further, one ought, at the 
age when the real earnestness of existence commences, 
to be taught to take special heed to time. ° For time 
is the most precious of all possessions, if man makes 
a diligent use of it. A watch in the pocket has a 
great tendency to beget a punctual and careful em- 
ployment of time. | 

Christmas Day was at hand. I was now old enough 
to know that at this season those of my companions 
who supposed that the Saviour visited the earth in a | 
literal sense, bringing with him all manner of presents, 
were wrong; but I knew, too, the Lord of heaven did not 
disdain to accept the family thanksgivings of those 
who met at home, thinking and planning how they 
might make one another happy and merry. How 
delightfully all goes on, as each seeks to overhear the 
hidden wish of another, and cannot be firm enough to 
rom his own secret; and yet is again full of joy to 
work and labour secretly for another. Whigre such a 
Spirit reigns it may be well said, the holy Saviour 
hovers in the air of the house. 

I desired nothing more earnestly than that some 
one might give me a watch on Christmas night, but I 
let not a single person see the least signs of my wish. 
Not even to my beloved sister Minna, did I ever saya 
word of it. If, however, the conversation only turned 
upon a watch, I trembled with excitement; and if I 
was casually asked, “ What is o'clock ?”’ I felt quite 
ill. My anxiety must have betrayed me, for hear 
what happened. 
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One afternoon as I was entering the parlons, and 
~ now stood on the threshold, I heard my father call to 
‘my mother, “ Wife, be quick and put away Adam’s 
gold repeater.’’ He quickly folded something in 


, paper and laid it aside. My mother looked anxiously 


“out, but I made as if I had seen and heard nothing, 
and was greatly pleased. From that time I walked 
‘proudly through the streets, and thought everybody 
‘must be looking at me, for whom such a golden future 
was in store. I was sorry that folks wore watches in 
the pocket so concealed, and not openly before all the 
world; and so easily we are carried away by vanity, 
that I said to myself, it would be more benevolent: to 
wear watches outside, for then the poor could always 
see the hours and the minutes, 

Every one who can afford it, and can take care of 
it, has a watch of his own in his pocket, and he regu- 
lates and sets it from time to time by the great clock 
in the church tower, and the ¢hurch clock is regulated 
by the sun, whose course God has fixed from eternity, 
and men can do no more than set up staves for sun- 
dials; the shadow of which truly marks the position 
of the universal everlasting light. This is also a 
symbol and illustration of our whole inward life. 
This I have learnt now, but formerly I had very dif- 
ferent ideas of life. 1 often stood before the watch- 
maker’s stall, and once changed my penknife into the 
right waistcoat pocket, that the left might be ready for 
something better. ‘“ Where the heart is, there the 
watch is carried,’ said I to myself. “Then there is 
inside and outside a double-tick-tick.’’ I dreamed once 
that my gold repeater was stolen, and when I woke, 
very glad was I that [had not yet received it. I could 
not refrain from sharing with my playfellows what 
made me so happy. I told them, however, not all, 
but in the manner of a riddle; that on Christmas Da 
they would open both eyes and ears when I should 
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show something that moved and spoke of itself. I 
left off before they could guess what I meant. 

Now were eyes and ears attentive to me! 

The happy evening arrived, and lighted up its joy- 
candles. When at length the two folding-doors 
opened, we children streamed in, and then stood fixed 
in surprise. My heart beat terribly. Verily, there 
lay a watch for me on the table ;—but oh, me! it was 
a silver one. My pleasure was considerably cooled ; 
but I calmed myself, and thought, “that is no barm 
—silver is whiter and thicker, and then it surely re- 
peats brin, bam.’”’ I pressed with all my mght on 
the handle, but it would not give way, nor did it strike 
ut all. Now a fearful sorrow overcame me. “ It is 
all nothing,” I laid down the watch quietly—rushed 
out of the room—ran up to my own dark bed-room, 
aud wept and complained as if my heart would break. 
The thought shot through my mind, that 1 would run 
quite away from my dear old home and friends, because 
| had not got the gold repeater; and | again wept over 
my young life as if I was about to die, because all 
my hopes were blighted. My, mother soon came with 
a light, and when | told her my indescribable grief 
and deception, she shook her head, pressed her lips 
together, and looked on me with those true dear eyes 
which seem always still open upon me, though she oo 
been long in her grave. Then she showed me my 
error. I should have been content with a simpler 
watch if I had known nothing of a gold repeater. 
My mother was only jesting, and hoped this mistake 


would teach me a lesson that we should be happy 


even with less than we may have expected. I must 
not be unthankful to God and man. So spoke she, 
in her gentle heart-soothing accents, and when I had 
wept myself out, 1 went down to the parlour; I was 
no more grieved, and yet not happy ; but still I had a 
real correct watch which was my own. As I lay in 
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bed the evil spirit came over me again. I ‘was 80 
furious that I rose up and was going to fling the 


~ watch out of window. It felt, however, too cold out 
of bed, so I lay down again. How often are wicked 


actions hindered only through circumstances, 


and how little ground therefore have we to be proud 


of our virtues ! | 


Tired of weeping and excitement, I soon slept 
soundly, and next morning when I woke I rejoiced 
that my watch went so lustily “ tick, tick.’’ For eight 
days I avoided my companions; without any need, 
for they had soon forgotten my boasting. I carried 
that watch long about me without showing it to 
any one, but was pleased with it myself. Forty years 
are _ since that Christmas night. Here is the 
watch, and it has rarely lost a minute. 

Meanwhile I have learnt thoroughly to comprehend 
= mother’s words, and to find for myself the moral 
of this story. If I see a man who is really happy 
with nothing that happens to him, because he always 
was expecting something grander, I think, ah! he 
has also hoped for a gold repeater.. If I am about a 
business, and am vexed that it does not result as I 
hoped, I say to myself—“ What, is the gold repeater 
always in thy head?’’ If I see a person who yainl 
aspires to rise high in the State, and takes it in dud- 


-geon that he must spend his life in an inferior posi- 


tion, lam ready to call out to him, “ There—leave 
off pressing the handle, it will never go brin, bam—be 
happy with a simple pointer.” Do I observe young 
children who ought to be happy, and believe that 
home is the happiest place, yet finding out that uncom- 
fortable selfish feelings will intrude and break the 
temper, leading to a life of tease and quarrel; then I 
quietly reflect--“ oh, that they could but forget the 
gold repeater! ”’ 

In short, in a thousand incidents I have learnt to 
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profit by this story. May not most men. discoyer 
themselves in it who are unhappy, because things haye @ 
happened to them very differently from their fancy? 


There is no harm in desiring and aaa the fullest — . 


satisfaction; indeed, that will proper y excite our — 


powers to action ; we must, however, at the same time — 


take heed, that we may be able to rejoice and modestly §& 

accept it, even if a far smaller share should fallto our @ 
jot. I am quite content with this watch, and would 
not with it at any price; andmy mottohenceforth 

- will be, “contentment with godliness is great gain.”’ 
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_. LITTLE AGNES; OR, A TALE ABOUT © 


OW I am talking about cherries, I must tell you 
a little tale that I heard when I was at Ham- — 


_ burgh. A great many years ago that city was be- 
_ gieged by a powerful army, and the citizens, finding @ 
_ that they could not defend themselves much longer, 


1 to consult what they should do to save their 
wives and children from destruction. “Wecandie 


ourselves,” said they, “ but it will be dreadful to see 


these little innocents perish; and when the soldiers — ‘ 


take the town they will be all murdered.” Noone, @ 
however, could devise any plan to save them, and the 


souncil separated, each one returning sadly to his 
dwelling. When the chief burgomaster reached his — 


own house, he was so oppressed with grief, that he — . | 
could not help 


speaking of what had passed to his 
wife and children. They listened with deep attention, 
and remained in silence for some time til kk last his 


youngest daughter, whose name was Agnes, and who 
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was alittle girl about seven years old, said, “ Let 
us go to the soldiers, papa, and beg them to save 
our lives.” The burgomaster was struck with [this 
idea, which he regarded as an inspiration fromheaven: _ 
He sent to re-assemble the chief citizens, and going 
to the council, with his little daughter in his hand, 
he told them what she had s ted. They received 
the idea with shouts of applause, and it was deter- 

- mined to act upon it immediately. Accordingly all 


“the ehildren, between five and ten, were collected, and 


_ a parley having been sounded they advanced; with 

_ Agnes at their head. The soldiers in the enemy’s 
camp were astonished at this procession, and ran into 
the tents to call their officers to look at this novel — 
sight. In the meantime the children advanced, sing- 
_ ing their evening hymn, and recommending themselves 


to the protection of God, the least following close 


_ behind Agnes, and the older ones ranked according 


to their age and size. When they reached the camp, 


Agnes stood forward, and said, “‘ We come to ask you 


to spare our lives, and those of our fathers and 


mothers.”” They had told her to say mothers only, 
but.she could not help putting in fathers too. 
officers and were many of them hus- 
bands and fathers, and those who were not, thought 
_ of their mothers and sisters; when they saw these 

are little helpless children, fearless from their very 

helplessness, they were strongly affected, and many 
of them burst into tears. “ Let us spare them, let us 
save the city,’ they all cried with one voice; and 
while the general sent a herald to say he would spare 
the city, if the soldiers who had defended it would 
yield themselves prisoners of war, his own men ran — 
into the neighbouring cherry orchards and tore down 
boughs of cherries, which they gave the children to 


earry home with them. | 


_ Agnes felt so grateful that she went to the gene- 
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ral, and thanking him in her own simple words, she 
ut up her little face to kiss him for saving her 
ather and mother, and the general, stern man that 
he was, felt the tears roll down his weather-beaten 
cheeks at the innocence and simplicity of the child. 
The children then returned to the city, laden with 
their cherry-boughs, which they carried in their hands, 
and singing a hymn of thanksgiving and praise. 

In memory of this story, the people at Hamburgh 
used to hold a festival every year, called ‘“ The feast 
of cherries,”’ during which a number of children walked 
in procession through the city, carrying boughs in 
their hands, ornamented with cherries, and for aught 
J know the same festival is continued still. 


THE WORK; AND HOW TO DO IT: 
(Continued from p. 365, last velume.) 


HE fourth Lecture was well attended, and the boys 

were able to furnish a good account of the former 
ones. Someof them had taken notes of what they remem- 
bered, and the lad who had constructed the mill had made 
some rough drawings of the tents, and other forms of 
architecture described by Henry. Many sensible questions 
were proposed, but those we will notice on another occasion. 
It was very evident the plan would answer, if well followed 
up; and as both the young men had counted the cost, and 
were not under any necessity of trusting to the occasion, 
there was not much danger of falling off. The effect, too, 
on the sabbath-school was truly encouraging. Henry had 
been stimulated to diligent application, and the improve- 
ment in his class was obvious to all around him. 

A teacher's soos: 3 was held at this time, when it was 

proposed to separate the infant children, and teach them in 
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a separate apartment. A cottage was met with near the 
school-rooms, and a young man who was a prime favourite 
with the little ones, was selected to conduct it. He under- 
took it with pleasure, but with diffidence, and soon called 
on Charles to ask if he might attend the Lectures, and have 
his assistance in preparing his lessons. To this there could 
be no objection ; aa others amongst the junior teachers 
were induced to open an evening class twice a week, for 
writing and arithmetic. Iam thankful to say there was 
no rivaling in these efforts. Charles and Henry foresaw 
that a wrong construction might be put — their move- 
ments, and they resolved as much as possible to prevent the 
risings of envy and jealousy by increased prayer and watchful- 
ness. ‘“ We must carefully avoid,” said Charles, “ anything 
like setting up ourselves, or appearing to dictate: we must 
also be open to receive suggestions, and not appear in any 
way reserved or exclusive; and if we can succeed in per- 
suading others to exert themselves in a similar way, we must 
give them the benefit of our experience, so as to show that we 
are making the experiment for them as well as for ourselves.” 

The next Lecture was on the second day’s work of 
creation; and Charies opened it by prayer, and a 


Genesis, the Ist, 6th, 7th, and 8th verses. He then turne 


to the black board, on which he had written Ps. civ. 3 as 
his motto, ‘‘ Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the 
waters: who maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind.” He told them that the 
firmament or atmosphere surrounded the earth to the 
height of forty-five or fifty miles; and that it might be 
compared to wool, being denser or heavier near the surface, 
and thinner or rarer as it ascends. He explained to them 
that the atmosphere is essential to life, and that without it 
the world would be a wilderness. He described the various 
gases,and the proportions in which they are combined to 
form the air we breathe ; such as 20 of oxygen, 80 of nitro- 
gen, with carbonic acid gas and hydrogen, in the small 
ar acer of one part to 99. By very simple means Henry 
1ad assisted Charles to separate these gases, and the boys 
were delighted with the soap bubbles which were exhibited 
for their entertainment. He told them, too, of the ill effects 
of confinement in a close room, deprived of vital air or 
oxygen, by relating the affecting case of those who-were 
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shut up in the Black Hole at Calcutta, and of others who 
have been secured in the hold of a slave-vessel. He de- 
scribed the wonderful provision in nature whereby animal 
and vegetable life operate beneficially on each other. They 
had never heard before anything of this kind, and they 
could not help expressing their admiration of the fact. He 
then showed them the drawing of a hand, with the arteries 
and the veins, and briefly described the action of the air on 
the blood-vessels. He told them that if the blood did not 
receive this change from the air, it would not nourish and 
ive life to the different parts of the body as it now does. 
They would like to have learned more on this subject, but 
the time would not allow of more than a cursory observation. 
One of the prints which interested them most was the 
manner in which the air or vapour is gathered into clouds, 
and then returned in different ways to refresh and fertilise 
the earth, Job xxxviii. 25—30. The account of the forma- 
tion of dew, aud frost, and fog, and snow, was listened to 
with much delight. Enough was said to excite a spirit of 
observation and inquiry, without wearying their minds: he 
rls out the effect of wind in promoting evaporation ; 
ence the necessity of avoiding draughts. He made some 
remarks on wind generally, and its various effect on the sea 
and the land. Then he dwelt a little while on the power 
of the atmosphere to transmit sound and scent, giving them 


many pleasing illustrations, such as they could perfectly 
understand. T 


he closing observations related to the two. 
properties of refraction and reflection, by the one of which 
the heavenly bodies appear some degrees higher than they 


really are; and by the other our days are so delightfully 


prolonged. To assist their recollection he wound the 
whole up by saying that the air had seven properties, 


_ which he enumerated distinctly, avoiding the use of hard 


words; and then he read one or two quotations, as he had 
done before, to impress their minds with the Divine wisdom 
and beneficence:—“ The state of air is the end of every- 
thing old, and the beginning of everything new; the only 
way in which anything can be destroyed is by the con- 
version of it into air, and then it is ready to be moulded 


and fashioned into oo | new production for which it is 


adapted. We are ready to say, What can nature do with 
the cinder, the burnt stick, or the candle snuff? Why, in 
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as far as they contain charcoal, nature can make them 
into marble 2s, and blooming roses, and loaves of bread, 
and eloquent tongues, and smiling faces. This is, indeed, 
incredible to those who have never reflected upon it ; but 
if we consider whose work it is, then the whole becomes as 
simple as it is true.” | | 

ow this singular action of matter in the state of air is 
carried on in all cases, so as te produce the endless variety 
that we see in nature, we cannot of course know; but some 
of these secrets of the air, in the form of gas-lights and 
steam-boats, have been recently discovered, and there is 
no doubt but as men become more intelligent, and observing 
as they learn to catechise nature, and to make use of the 
information they obtain, new mysteries will be unfolded 
to their admiration, and greater benefits will be committed 


- to their trust. So shall God be glorified in the midst of 


his works, and men shall be foremost to praise him in the 
firmament of his power. | 

The Fifth Lecture was to be on the different methods 
employed for raising water. At the time appointed Henry 
was at his post, wel the youths around him. He began by 
a few observations on the value of water, and then tried to 
awaken their minds to the subject by putting various ques- 
tions relative to the wells mentioned in Scripture. He 
turned first to Genesis xvi. 7, and read the account of the 
fountain in the wilderness, which was pointed out to Hagar 
by the angel. Then he directed them to Genesis xxiv. 11, 
for the interesting notice of Rebekah’s interview with the 
servant of Abraham. The next reference was to Genesis 
xxvi. 12—-33, the wells belonging to Isaac. Then to Jacob’s 
well, on which our Saviour sat when he conversed with the 
woman of Samaria. The boys remembered, too, the well by 
which Moses sat in the land of Midian, Exod. i. 15, the 


twelve wells of water at Elim, Exod. xv. 27, the waters of 


Marah, and the well of Bethlehem, of which Samuel desired 
to drink, 1 Chron. xi. 17,18. They reminded org also, 
of the Brook Cherith; 1 Kings xvii. 5; and the Pool of 


Siloam, the waters of which went softly. He asked them 
about the uses of water, which they seemed pretty well to 
understand ; and then he proceeded to show them the differ- 
ent contrivances for raising it, from the simple windlass of 


the ancients to the more complicated machinery of modern 
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times. He hadasketch of the method originally employed 
in Egypt, where they erected a post at a sufficient distance 
from the pool or well, with a beam turning on its axle at 
the top, so that the bucket having dipped into the water at 
one side, would remain suspended till a heavier weight at 
the other brought it up again. He said, that after a while 
the employment of animal power became necessary to raise 
heavier loads, and to accomplish it more expeditiousl 
several buckets were then attached to the chain of the viel 
lass and drawn up successively. This method was afterwards 
improved upon by an endless chain, the buckets emptying 
themselves as they tipped over the horizontal bar. | 
Henry proceeded to give them some idea of the Persian 
wheel, foo round with buckets, and so suspended as to 
keep constantly upright, each one filling as it went down, 
and emptying itself into a trough when it reached the 
highest point. Of this he had a sketch, and also of the 
celebrated screw of Archimedes, which was used for the 
double purpose of raising water and draining land. The 
water is raised through the hollow thread of a screw wound 
round.a pole with one end in the water to be drained: a 
rotatory motion is given to the screw, which rests upon a 
pivot at each end. By this means the water is raised up 
an incline plane, and rejected at the open end near the 
handle. Several pipes may be placed round the pole or 
cylinder, multiplying the quantity of water raised by each 
revolution. ‘There are many modifications of this principle, 
and it is adapted in various ways to a number of machines, 
such as the bucket-engine and chain-pumps ; the latter of 
which is used in draining foundations, constructing bridges, 
docks, &c. Henry then amused them much by the de- 
scription of a rope-pump, invented by Vera, a Roman, 
which consisted of a tia skein of wool or hemp, 
made to move with great rapidity between two grooved 
wheels at top and bottom, the latter of which cae it into 


the water to be thoroughly soaked, after which it was raised 
and discharged what it had imbibed. This imperfect 
method has been followed by great improvements. 

The description of the pump constructed on the principle — 
of atmospheric pressure, required close attention, but the 
lads listened with eager curiosity ; and their minds being 
once set to work, Henry felt sure they would go on to 
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investigate the subject. He had borrowed a small model 
‘from his father to make his illustrations complete, and one 


of the boys had already learned something about pumps 
from his ihther, who was a plumber and glazier. He sur- 
prised them, however, by telling them that the invention of 
pumps is ascribed to Chesebes, of Alexandria, so long ago © 
as a hundred and twenty years before Christ. 

The words, cylinder—piston—valve, &c, were new to 
them: but they were all familiar with the syringe, and 
soon saw the resemblance of its operations. In conclusion, 
he endeavoured to improve the opportunity afforded him of 
turning his lesson to a spiritual account, by asking them 
whether they thought, after giving so much time and 
attention to the supply of our natural wants, we ought not 
to give still more to the care of our souls. He contrasted 


the well of living water, full to overflowing, with those 
wells which yield an uncertain supply, which may be easil 


choked, and from whence we can only obtain water wit 
much toiland patience. He talked to them about travellers 
in the deserts fainting beneath a scorching sun for want of 
water, that he might better represent the value of the Gospel 
to those who are perishing for lack of knowledge. In the 
course of his remarks, he introduced that appropriate invi- 
tation, “ Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters;” and again, the language of Christ in the last great 
day of the feast. He spoke most earnestly and affectionately, 
entreating them to goto Jesus for that living water which 
he so graciously offered to the woman of Samaria, and 
which he still waits to bestow; all they had to do was to 
ask, and ask of Him, and they would not be disappointed. 
Before parting they sang the beautiful hymn, 

At Jacob's well a stranger sat ;” 
and some of them showed signs of deep emotion. | 
_ It was altogether a delightful season, and most of those 


_who were present expressed their satisfaction. There was 
mach animated coversation that evening in the cottages of 


the poor, and something better than the love of mischief 
and frolic was beginning to occupy the minds of the young. 
Every well, and pond, and _—_ had an interest about it 
they had not felt before ; and we have reason to think some 
heartfelt petitions were offered that night around the family 
altars of this secluded neighbourhood. 
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group in tones 


tain weil- 
who have but recently returned from a sad and 


@xile, and who are drinking in the precepts of a toooften 

_ lighted Law from the lips of a man who addresses them 
from a wooden pulpit, temporarily erected for the purpose. —§ & 

Beside the priest, apparently to enforce his teaching, stands 

Governet and a course of Levites, all evidently en- 


deav to impress upon the national mind some hal- 


a , ‘lowed and important lesson. The scene is an affecting = 
faces are suffused tears.—Nehemish Vi. 


* ‘Nature in harmony with Revelation wears an n. aspect. of 


calm loveliness, filling the mind with the idea of rest. But | 


leasant picture. The 
senso of stillness is broken by a sad scene in the 


Lo! yonder are men bent upon the attainment: 
of earthly gain, treading the wine-press, bringin in sheaves, 


and lading asses within the walls of the holy city! ! Others 
bearing on thle casks 

>, variety of burden, Fo- 
wi Ege By and other articles of 
commerce, are busy ssiling their goods to the Israelitish 
inhabitants. A man of commanding aspect, whose sorrow: 
ful countenance, like that of Moses of old, shines with & 
reflected lustre, a to be expostulating with the motley 
thrilling earnestness. His words do not 
uce any effect upon his profane 


appear wholly engrossed with selfish and 
sensual purmite—Nehemiah 1 16, &e. | 


are stilled. ‘Glimpses ofafinished 
work, known to have been accomplished in themidstof = @ 
terrible opposition, may be viewed in the distance. Acer- 
wn street is thronged with Jews and Jewesses, = 
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| oxen, bearing back in triumpa forfei 
2S £«fveasure. A band of musitians are in 
| the various instruments of olden times, 


‘Yonder i is royal headed by 


bals, trumpets, &c. The 
threshold of a floor. 
in a perilous position, for it bie as if about to fall. “A 


-_ man with extended arm, and a deadly pallor of countenance, 


Wears an expression © 
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"CHAPTERS on ‘SENSATION. 
(Continued from 


our last conversation ? 
Bdwin.—Yes, sir; and I told them at home that 
you had told me; and although I knew what you | 
said, yet I found that it was Giffieult to make my 
brothers easily as you did me. 
T.—-Very likely, ye do you remember the 
E.—Yes, sir; you asked me to tell you when we 
rien talked together, what were our # , organs of 
ling. 
 T.—And since you have thought, you can folk me, 
should think ? 
| 3B—Of course, sir—the fingers. 
 T—Well, how do you feel with your 
E—Feel with my sir—what a curious 


UTOR. Well, Edwin, have you 
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tion! But did you not tell me that the tips of the 
fingers were very sensitive, and that they had there- 
fore a great number of nerves P 

T.—And what is a nerve ? 

K.—I found a book yesterday that says it isa kind of 
telegraph wire, running from the skin to the brain, 
and is useful to carry messages, and bring back answers. 
I also learnt that there were thousands of these wires 
running to and from the brain all over the body, 
and that I could not force the needle’s point into any 
part of the skin without piercing one of these nerves, 
and causing pain. 

T.— Quite right, my boy : I am pleased to see that 
you are anxious to inform yourself upon these points, 
for then you can more easily understand me. Now, 
suppose that a fly alights upon your hand, the nerves 
irritated by the movement of its legs, convey the 
news of the annoyance to the brain, and the brain or 
mind sends a message back by another set of nerves, 
which act upon the muscles of the hand upon which 
the fly is, exciting them to move the limb and shake 
it off. Your hand would frequently be much burnt, 
owing to the liability of placing it unwarily upon hot 
bodies, if the sense of pain felt by the nerves, did not 
cause = instantly to withdraw it. If your eyes 
were shut, and I were to place anything into your 
hand, you could tell me whether it was round or 
square, Xc. 

E.— Yes, sir. | 

T.—But _ do not know why. Now, suppose I 
“ you a ball, when you have shut youreyes. Your 


ngers move over its surface, and the signs of form 
that the nerves receive, they convey to the brain or 
mind, and the mind reasons upon them, and from the 
various in)pressions received, comes to tke conclu- 
sion that it is round. And by the same means you 
can also tell me its size and weight, and the form or 
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size and probable weight of anything in the room, 
by your fingers over their surfaces. 
.—That is very easy, sir. 

T.—This sense is susceptible of remarkable im- 
provement. Many instances may be mentioned of its. 
peculiar development, where it has been more used 
and depended upon, in consequence of the loss of its 
fellow-sense—sight. John Gambasius, of Voltera, a 
sculptor, who having felt over a marble statue of 
Cosmo de Medicis, made one of clay so like it as to 
astonish all who saw it. N. Saunderson who, though 
he lost his sight at two years old, acquired such a re- 
putation as a mathematician, that he obtained a Pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge. There was a blind lady at 
Liverpool, who could, by merely running her fingers — 
over stained glass, tell the colour of each piece. And 
I know two little Chinese girls, whose eyes had been 
put out by their cruel parents, and they both could 
readily distinguish the colours of a shawl, by their 
touch. 

E.—Yes, and our old clockmaker is blind, yet he can 
make watches and clocks by instruments of his own 
turning, and he can tell the colour of ivory and ebony, 
&e., and all the varieties of wood by the tips of his 
fingers. 

T'.—This is very wonderful, and the thought of it 
should lead us to thank God for that merey which 
prompts Him to make us reparation for the loss of one 
sense, by the superior acuteness with which He en- 
dows the remaining ones: a deaf person sees what you 
say, that is, he can tell from the motions of your lips” 
the words you make use of. There is also another 
peculiarity of this sense in man, and, indeed, in all 
animals. 

_ E,—The manner in which we are affected by heat 
and cold is mentioned in the book I have: is this what 
you mean, sir? | 


& 
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T.— Yes, it is. The sense of heat or cold, which we 
derive from bodies around us, is conveyed as before by 
the nerves to the brain, where conclusions are formed 
upon it; but we learn the state of a body or liquid by 
comparison. Do you see what I mean? 

E.—Not exactly, sir. 

T.—Give me your attention,then. You have no- 
direct evidence upon which to base your ideas of the 
state of a av or liquid, except you ascertain its rela- 
tive state. You dip your hand into a basin of water, 
and can tell meif it be cold or warm; but you do this 
by comparison, because you compare the temperature 
of the water with that of your body or hand. If it be 
hotter, you say it is warm or hot; if colder, you tell me 
it is cold: so that only in proportion to the tempera- 
ture of your own hand can you judge of that of the 
water. Suppose you plunge one hand into a basin of 
hot, and the other into a basin of cold water, and then 
put them both into a basin of tepid water, the hand 
that was in the hot will feel cold, and the one that was 
in the cold water will feel hot. 

E.—Yes ; and if I go away from the fire in winter 
time, into the cold air, I feel cold. 

T.—Just so; and any one coming from a deep cellar 
into what you call cold air, would very likely say, © 
“ How warm it is here!’’ So that you see it is gene- 
ral to compare our own sensations with the tempera- 
ture around us in any place. There is a curious 
circumstance, and I may as well tell it you, for you can 
try whether or not it is true when we get home—it 1s 
this: a weak impression on a large surface seems more 
powerful than a stronger impression made on a small 
surface. For instance, if you dip the fore-finger of 
the right hand into very hot water, and the whole of 
the left hand into cooler water, you will think that the 
cooler water is the warmest. How is this ? 

E.—I do not know, sir, unless it is because there 
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are more nerves exposed to the water by the whol 
hand, than by the finger. 
 -T.—Quite right, Edwin. The great number of 
weaker impressions produces a stronger effect than the 
few powerful ones. Now let us talk about this sense 
of feeling as we see it in animals and insects. You 
told me that the fingers were our chief organs of touch; 
but what special organs are given to the horse, cow, the 
wild beasts, and our domesticated animals P—for those 
parts which are similar to our hands, &c., are adapted 
only to support their bodies, and are therefore hard, 
being covered with horny claws and hoofs, or tough 
elastic teguments. 

_ E.—The book that papa gave me about natural his- 
tory, says that the lips and tongue of the horse and 
cow, and such animals, are organs of special sense; 
that the elephant possesses very acute sense in the end 
of his trunk: and from an interesting account about 
bats, I found that the tips of their wings acted much 
like our fingers, but possessed greater acuteness of 
feeling. You remember, sir, that we saw Mr. S-—’s 
blind bat flving about the room with great swiftness, 
turning and wheeling as quick as thought, without 
striking anything ; and when a number of threads were 
hung across the room, at different heights, he darted 
in between them just as if he could see. 

T.—Yes. Some men have from the unerring accuracy 
of the bat, judged it to possess some extra sense ; but 
the eminent naturalist, Cuvier, proved that its special 
sense is owing to the delicate membranes of the wings, 
and that it ascertained from the motion of its wings 
whether it was near any body, by the measure of re- 
sistence given to the air it beat down at every flap 


by such body. | 


E.—<And birds use the tip of their beaks as feelers, 
do they not, sir? And then there is the whole tribe 
of insects,—what do they use for feelers ? 
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T.—You have seen the fly upon the window-pane, 
projecting and withdrawing a proboscis like that of 
the elephant. | | 

E —Yes, sir; and the butterflies show the same 
sort of thing when they are settled upon the flowers. 

T.—Then there are the bettles. They possess two 
or more many-jointed hard feelers, springing from 
each side of the head, branching out much broader 
than their bodies. These are called antennae, and 
their flexibility enables them to be turned towards 
any object that is to be examined. When the insect 
is in motion we may observe them constantly shifting 
about, and applied to the surface of all obstacles, &c. 
Although they are hard, the nerves within them have 
treat sensibility, and the resistance offered by the 

odies they strike will afford the desired information, 
much in the same way that the stick of the blind man 
gives him notice when he is likely to leave the path. 

E.—Oh! I’ve often tried that. It is very easy. 
could find my way home for a mile or two that way. 

T.—But you would find it difficult if you had to 
pass through many streets, and turn many corners; 
and you would encounter several accidents perhaps 
that a blind man would avoid, by understanding the 
signs he received through his stick. 

K.=Very likely, sir. But you have said nothin 
about my favourite bees. How do they woman 

am sure their sense is acuté enough, for I have 
= watched them through the glass window of our 

ive. 

T.—Yes, and you have seen them striking their 
antenne lightly together one with another, til! the 
whole of the little population is made aware of the 
sudden intelligence that is thus communicated. By 
this means all those inhabitants of the hive are told 
instantly of your presence when you look in upon 
them, who may not have seen you; and if you do 
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them aninjury the alarm is instantly given in the same 
manner, and they quickly sally forth with one intent 
to defend their property and lives with their stings. 
If these feelers are cut off, the poor bee is unable to 
work or to guide its motions, so that you see how 
careful we should be to avoid any act of cruelty, upon 
these or any such sensitive creatures. We may, in- 
deed, learn many lessons from our observation upon 
all that is around us; and I hope that our conversa- 
tions may lead us to feel a constant disposition to 
show pity and to exercise kindness towards all those 
tribes of animals below us, that are so dependent 
upon our inclinations. - 


lh 
FABLES.—No. VII. 
THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 


Spernit superbus qum nequit assequi. Phedr. LV, 2. 


f J\HE vintage well-nigh done,—where late, on every bough, 

| te the ripe clustered grapes, now none were left 
below. 

The hungry prowling Fox a luscious bunch espied, 

Full thrice his length aloft, and long to reach it tried : 

In vain; each leap was foiled; then, as he slunk away, 

‘They are but sour.as yet; I'll come another day !” 

The man, whose envious mind no merit can allow, 


To aught above its reach, his likeness here will know. 


FABLES.—No. VIII. 
THE HIBELING. 


Till he shall accomplish, as an hireling, his day.—Job xiv. 6. 


er bought an estate in the country, and having 

L hired a labourer todo some improvement, set him out 

his day’s work and went to town; taking care (lest the man 
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should want anything) to give him his “ day’s wage” in 
advance. Next morning he found the man indeed on the 
mt but nothing done. ‘ How now, fellow! what means 
this?” “Don’t you know, Sir,” replied the scoundrel, 
“that whoso pays a man beforehand cuts off his right 
hand? But promise me now twice as much money as I 
had before, to be paid at night, and I will get through both 


yesterday's and to-day’s task before sunset.” 


| 


‘FABLES.—No, IX. 
THE DECEITFUL VOW. sop. 


A MAN given over by the physicians began to we, to the 
gods for his recovery ; making asolemn vow, that for this 


favour he would sacrifice to them a hundred oxen. His 
wife, surprised at the offer, ventured to inquire where he 
expected to get so many; to which he returned the impious 
question, “ Did she think the gods would trouble themselves 
to require them ?” : 

The sick man, having recovered, moulded in paste a hun- 
dred little figures of oxen, and placed them on the altar. 
It was now resolved to punish the cheat. Accordingly, the 
gods appeared to him in a dream, and bade him go to such 
a place on the sea-shore, where he should find a thousand 
drachms. Away went the manin the morning, with great 
alacrity, tothe spot, hoping to pick up the money ; instead 
of which he became himself the prize of a gang of pirates. 
Again he tried the force of promises, offering for his ran- 
som a thousand talents of gold; but the robbers, paying no 
regard to his magnificent proposal, sailed away with him, 


and sold him for a thousand drachms ; thus making good 


what had been told him in his dream, that he should find 
that sum on the shore. 

The Application in Latinis, “Fabula significat mendacibus 
hominibus tnimicum esse Deum :”—“ God is an enemy to 
liars ;” but the moral extends further, showing that the 
ancients entertained astrong sense of the retributive justice 
of the Almighty, exercised upon such as were guilty of 
hypocrisy in the important affair of religion; and whose 
vows and offerings were not made in sincerity and truth, 
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T cannot be doubted that many fabulous cireum- 


stances have crept into the early history of this 
remarkable character. As no authentic account of 
his life is extant, and it is impossible, at this distance 
of time, to ascertain the truth of many particulars 
recorded of him, we are obliged to follow the popular 
tradition, leaving it to the judgment of the reader to 
decide what he ought to beliein and what to reject. 

Richard Whittington was born in Shropshire, which 
he left at an early age, about the year 1368, and re- 
paired to the metropolis. 7 the way he chiefly 
subsisted on the charity of well-disposed persons, and 
on his arrival in Landes he made an application to 
the prior of the hospital of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
where he was kindly relieved ; and being handy and 
willing, was soon put into an inferior post in the 
house. How long he remained here, is uncertain, but 
to this charitable foundation he was certainly indebted 
for his first support in London, His next reception 
was in the family of Mr. Fitzwagren, a rich nandiaal 
whose house was in the Minories, near the Tower, 
Here he undoubtedly acted as under-scullion, for his 
keep only. 

In this situation he met with many crosses and 
difficulties, for the servants made sport of him; and 
particularly the cook, who was of a morose temper, 
used him very ill, and not unfrequently, with a sturdy 
arm, laid the ladle across his shoulders, so that to 
keep in the family, he had many a mortification to 
endure; but his patience carried it off, and at last he 
_ grew used to her choleric disposition. 

This was not the only misfortune under which he 
laboured, for lying in a place for a long time unfre- 
— such abundance of rats and mice had bred 
there, that they were almost ready at times to dispute 
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the possession with him, and full as troublesome by 
night as the cook was by day, so that he knew not 
what to think of his condition, or how to mend it. 
After many disquieting thoughts, he at last comforted 
himself with the hopes that the cook might soon marry, 
or die, or quit her service ; and as for the rats and mice, 
a cat would be an effectual remédy against them. 
Soon after a merchant came to dinner, and, it rain- 
ing exceedingly, he stayedall night. The next morn- 
ing, Whittington having cleaned his shoes, this 
gentleman gave him a penny. Going along the streets 
on an errand, he saw a woman with a cat under her 
arm, and desired to know the price of her: the woman 
or. her for a good mouser, and told him sixpence ; 
ut he declaring that a penny was all his stock, she 
let him have her. He took the cat home, and kept 
her in 4 box all day, lest the cook should kill her if 
she came into the kitchen, and at night he set her to 
work for her living. Puss delivered him from one | 
plague; but the other remained, though not for 
many years. 
lt was the custom with the worthy merchant, Mr. 
Hugh Fitzwarren, that God might give him a greater 
blessing for his endeavours, to call all his servants 
together when he sent out a ship, and cause every one 
to venture something in it, to try their fortunes. 
Just at this juncture he had a ship ready to sail, and 
all but Whittington appeared, and brought things 
according to their abilities; but his young mistress 
being present, and supposing that poverty made him 
decline coming, she ordered him to be ealled, on 
which he made several excuses. Being, however, con- 
strained to come, he said he hoped they would not jeer 
a poor simpleton for being in expectation of turning 
merehant, since all that he could lay claim to as his 
own, was but a poor cat, which he had bought for one 
penny, and which had much befriended him in keep- 
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ing the rats and mice from him. On this the young 
lady offered to lay something down for him, but her 
father told her that according to the custom, what 
he ventured must be his own. He then ordered him 
to bring his eat, which he did, but with great re- 
luetanee, and with tears delivered her to the master 
of the ship, called the Unicorn, which had fallen down 
to Blackwall, in order to proceed on her voyage. 

No sooner had this vessel arrived at Algiers than 
the intelligence reached the Dey, who pee aC 
ordered the captain and officers to wait upon him with 
pasaneaes for then, as well as now, nothing could 
ve done without a bribe. After this first ceremony 
was over, trade went on briskly, at the conclusion of 
which his Moorish majesty gave a grand entertain- 
ment, which was served upon carpets interwoven with 
gold. This feast was no sooner served up than the 
scent of the various dishes brought together a number 
of rats, who unmercifully fell on all thatcame in their 
way. 
These audacious and destructive vermin did not 
show any symptoms of fear upon the approach of the 
company ; but, on the contrary, kept to it as if they 
only were invited. This excited the astonishment of 
the eaptain and his people, who, interrogating the 
Algerines, heard that a very great price would be given 
by the Dey fora mddance of these vermin, which were 
grown so numerous and offensive, that not only his 
table, but his private apartments and bed were so in- 
fested, that he was forced to be constantly watched 
for fear of being devoured. | 

This information put the English immediately in. — 
mind of poor Dick Whittington’s cat, which had done 
them great service on the passage; and wishing to 
serve the youth, thought this the best time to come 
forward with the little industrious animal. Accord- 
ingly she was brought the next day, when her presence 
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sodden! kept off most-of the vermin; a few only of 


the boldest daring to venture forward, she dispatched _ ; 
them with wonderful celerity. This pleased‘hisHigh- 


ness so much, that he immediately made very advan- a 


tageous proposals to the factor of the ship for the 
ssession of this surprising and useful animal. At 
t the crew seemed very reluctant to part with her; 
but his liberality soon overcame every objection ; and 
her purchase amounted, in various commodities, to a 


very largesum. During the time the English remained 
here, her industry in destroying those vermin so com- — 
_ pletely pleased the Moorish chief, that on their de- 


parture, he again loaded them with rich presents. 
The cook, who little thought how. advantageous 


_ Whittington’s cat would prove, incessantly persecuted 
the youth on account of his penury, so that he grew 
weary of enduring it, and resolved rather to try his 


fortune again in the wide world, than lead such a 
disagreeable life. Accordingly he set out early on 


Allhallows morning, resolving to go into the country, =| 


and get into a more agreeable service. 
As he went over Finsbury Moor, since called Moor- 
fields, his mind began to fail; he hesitated, and halted 
several times: he grew pensive, and his resolution — 
left him. In this solitary manner he wandered on — 
till he reached Holloway, where he sat down upon © 


a large stone, which is still called Whittington’s stone. — 


Here he began to ruminate upon his ill-luck, and in 
the depth of his meditation, he suddenly heard Bow 


bells begin to ring. This attracted his attention; 


and as he listened, he fancied they called him back | 
again to his master. The more he hearkened, the © 
more he became confirmed in this notion, conceiving | 
that the bells expressed the following distich:— 


“ Return again, Whittington, 
_ Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 
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This proved a happy thought for him ; and it made so 
_ great an impression on his fancy, that finding it early, 
and thinking he might get back before the family were 
stirring, he instantly returned, and entered unper- 
ceived, to pursue his usual daily drudgery. Lee 
_ Things were in this situation when the news arrived 
of the success of the voyage. When the bill of 
lading was presented to the merchant, the principal 
part was found to belong to W hittington, amongst 
which was a cabinet of rich jewels, the last present 
of the Dey. This was the first thing brought 
to Mr. Fitzwarren’s house, it being deemed too 
valuable to remain on board. When the servants’ 
— for their ventures were all brought up to be 
divided,! Whittington’s was very large of 
a — pearls and jewels which had been added to the 
_ This story, however improbable, is not without a 
lel in the history of another country, for in a 
escription of Guinea, published in 1665, it is recorded 
how Alphonso, a Portuguese, being wrecked on the 
coast of Guinea, and being presented by the king 
with his weight in gold for a cat to kill their mi 
and an ointment to kill their flies ; this he improved ' 
within five years to six thousand pounds on the place, 
and returning to Portugal after fifteen years’ traflic, 
became, not like Whittington the second, but the third 
man in the kingdom: 
~The of Whittington’s mind prevented 
him from displaying the least — of ce, 
petulance, or superciliousness, on this sudden change 
of his fortune. At first he could scarcely be pre- 
vailed upon to quit the scullery; but Mr. Fitzwarren, 


who, it would appear, took him into partnership, .— 


omitted no opportunity of promoting his interest, in- 
troducing him at court and to the principal characters 
inthe city, A, 
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In this new career Whittington’s success must have 
been truly extraordinary, for we find that in a few 
years, King Edward II1., being at war with France, 
and soliciting from his subjects a subsidy to carry it on, 
Whittington paid towards the contribution offered by 
the city of London, no less than ten thousand pounds, 
an astonishing sum in those days, for an individual’s 
share, when it is considered that history has almost 
left us in the dark as to the remuneration expected. 
Be that as it may, history places it m the forty-sixth 
year of the king’s reign, a.p. 13872. The success 
did not answer his great expectations, for his fleet 
was dispersed by contrary winds, and he was forced to 
his soldiers. | 

What contributed most at this time in favour of 
Whittington, was the absence of the Lombard mer- 
chants, who withdrew themselves from London, on 
account of the oppressions of the king, which 
became excessive puede the latter end of his reign, 
for continual draughts to support his ambition in 
France. These, and the Jews abroad, conducted at 
that time the whole financial ecommerce of the city of 
London; but Mr. Whittington, upon their departure, 
caine in for a considerable share of it. 

In the fifty-second year of Edward’s reign, the 
Lords and Commons granted the king a poll-tax of 
fourpence a head, for every man and woman passing 
the age of fourteen years, beggars excepted. The 
king demanding of the city of London to advance 
him £4000 upon this poll, and the mayor, Adam 
Staple, proving backward in complying, he was by 
the king turned out of that office, and Sir Richard 
Whittington put into his place to finish the year; 
and this is the first mention of his being knighted, 
and of his great importance in the city at that 
or being only about ten years after his first coming 
hither, | 
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According to Stow, Sir Richard Whittington was 
a great dealer in wool, leather, cloth, and pearls, which 
were universally worn at that time by the ladies. In 
1377, the first year of king Richard II., he was 
called by summons to the parliament that met at 
London. 

In 1895, the eighteenth of this king’s reign, 
Edmund, Duke of York, the king’s uncle, held a 
at London, the king: being absent in 

reland, and relating to the citizens the great straits 
the king was reduced to in Ireland, they granted him 
a tenth upon their personal estates; first protesting ~ 
that they were not in rigour of right obliged to do it, 
but that they did it out of affection. The missicn to 
this parliament, we are particularly informed by Sir 
Robert Cotton, from Leland’s papers, was managed 
by the uprightness of Sir Richard Whittington. It 
also appears from the parliamentary rolls, that the 
citizens only granted this for four years, on condition 
that it should be bestowed upon the wars; that the 
king should be advised by his council; and that the 
wars ceasing before the time expired, payment might 
terminate. 

Thus he grew in riches and fame, the most consider- 
able of the citizens, greatly beloved by all, especially 
the poor, several hundreds of whom he publicly or 

secretly assisted or supplied. : 

About this time it was that he married his master’s 
daughter, Miss Fitzwarren. According to the pre- 
torian banner, once existing in Guildhall, but de- 
stroyed by the fire which consumed the city archives, 
Whittington served his first mayoralty in 1397. He 
_ was now near forty years of age, and was chosen into 
the office by bis fellow-citizens, whose approbation of 
his conduct, after having once before filled the office, 
when we in by king Edward, is a proof that he was a 
good, loyal, and patriotic man. 
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| j.  ~ He was one of those who went from the city to — 
the Tower to king Richard to put him: in mind 

_ of his promise to relinquish the government;and-was 
that constituted one.of the king’s proxies tode- 
sunciation. According to Stow and Col- 

fier, he assisted at the coronation of Henry IV., when — 
he took the oath of homage and allegiance to him. _ 


i 


_ knighthood. 


assisted at the great council which that kingsoon 
=: after summoned, to demand aid of the lords spiritual 
and Scotland, who were then preparing to imvade 
oo sonny in which council the city of London, as 
we 


as the barons and clergy, unanimously granted 


the king a tenth to support him in the war, which was = 
 wtidertaken by Charles IX. of France to restore his 

father-in-law, Richard I1., who was yet alive. .Whit- ‘| 
tington’s name stands second, Scroop, archbishop of | 
York, being first, of those privy councillors who were — 
- commissioned to treat on the king’s part, with the — 
Earl of Northumberland, -about the exchange 
castles and lands. But the designs of Whittington 
and the city were frustrated by the death of the un- | 


fortunate Richard. 


of 


Whittington’s second mayoralty occurred in 1406. 


His third and last service of mayor, happened in 1419 
in Henry the IV.’s time, in which situation he behay 
with his usua] prudence. Though age had now taken 
off much of his activity, yet he was the most vigilant 
magistrate of his time. n after Henry’s conquest 
of France, Sir Richard entertained him and his queen 


at Guildhall, in such grand style, that he was pleased 


ferred upon some of the aldermen the honour of 


At this entertainment the king particularly 
the fire, which was made of choice wood, mixed with 
mace, 


to say, “ Never prince had such a subject ;’’ and con- — 


cloves, ‘and all other spices; on which Sir | 
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on College-hill, still remains: 


Richard. said, he would endeavour to. make one still 
more agreeable to his majesty, and immediately tore, 


and threw into the fire, the king’s bond for 10,000 


marks, due to the company of mercers; 12,500 tothe 
¢hamber of London; 12,000 to the grocers; tothe 
goldsmiths, haberdashers, vintners,4 
an 


bakers, 8000 marks each. ‘“ All these,” said Sir 


Richard, “ with divers others lent forthe payment of —— 
your soldiers in France, [have takeninanddischarged 
to the amount of £60,000 sterling. Can your majesty 

desire to see such another sight?” The king and 
nobles were struck dumb with surprise at his wealth — 


and liberality. 


- +, Sir Richard spent the remainder of his days in 

_ honourable retirement, in his house in Grub Street, 
_ beloved by the rich and the poor... By his wife he left 
_ two sons. He built many charitable houses, and 


founded a church in Vintry Ward, dedicated to St. 
Michael. - Here he constructed a handsome vault, 
for the sepulchre of his father and mother-in-law, and 


the remainder of the Fitzwarren family, and. there 
himself and wife afterwards were interred. 


In 1418, he founded an alms-house and college in 


the Vintry. The latter was suppressed by order ro a 


council in king Edward Vith’s time ; but the former, 
The munificence of Whittington, it would appear, — 
though he was an inhabitant of ‘Vintey Ward, was 
felt and acknowledged all over the city. The library 
of the famous church of the Grey Friars, near the spot 


where Christ Ohurch, in Newgate Street, now stands, 
was founded by him in 1429, In three years it was 


filled with books to the-yalue of £566, of which Sir 


Richard contributed £400, the rest being supplied | 
7 » Thomas Winchelsey, a friar, This was about 
irty years before the invention of printing, He 


also rebuilt Newgate, contributed largely to the repairs 
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of Guildhall, and endowed Christ’s Hospital with a 
considerable sum. 

Whittington, as well as his master, Mr. Fitzwarren, 
was a mercer. How long he lived is uncertain, as 
his Latin epitaph in the church of St. Michael, called 
Paternoster, in the Vintry, where he was buried, 
does not specify his birth. His will, however, is dated 
December 21, 1423. Inthe above-mentioned ehurch, 
Sir Richard Whittington was three times buried; — 
first by his executors, under a handsome monument ; 
then in the reign of Edward VI., when the parson of 
the church, thinking to find great riches in his tomb, 
broke it open and despoiled the body of its leaden 
sheet, then burying it a second time. In the reign 
of queen Mary, she obliged the parishioners to take 
up the body, and restore the lead as before, and it was 
again buried; and so he remained till the great fire of 
London-violated his resting-place a third time. This 
church also, which his piety had founded, together with 
a college and alms-house near the spot, became a 
prey to the flames in the great conflagation of 1666. 

The capital house called Whittington College, with 
the garden, was sold to Armagill Wade, in the seeond: 
year of Edward VI. The alms-houses which he 
founded for thirteen poor men, are still supported 
by the Mercers’ Company, of which he was a member 
and in whose custody are still extant the origina 
ordinances of Sir Richard Whittington's charity, made 
by his executors, Coventre, Carpenter, and Grove. 
The first page, curiously illustrated, represents Whit- 
tington lying on his death-bed, his body very lean and 
meagre, with his three executors, a priest, and some 
other persons standing by his bed-side. 

Dame Alice, the wife of Sir Richard, died in the 
68rd year of her age: after which he never remarried, 
though he outlived her near twenty years. At last 
he expired, like the patriarch, full of age and honour, 
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leaving a good name and an excellent example to 
yosterity. The following curious epitaph is said to 
som been cut on the upper stone of his vault, and 
to have continued perfect till destroyed by the fire of 
London :— 


M.S. 


Beneath this stone lies Whittington, 
Sir Richard rightly nam’d; 

Who three times Lord Mayor serv’d in London, 
In which he ne’er was blam’'d. 


Ile rose from Indigence to Wealth, 
By Industry oi that, 

For lo! he scorn’d to gain by stealth, 
What he got by a Cat. 


Let none who reads this verse despair 
Of Providence’s ways: 

Who trust in him, he'll make his care, 
And prosper all their days. 


Then sing a requiem to departed merit, 
And rest in peace till death demands his spirit. 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS ILLUSTRATING 
VARIOUS PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


8, Funeral Feast, Gen. xviii. 7. “And Abraham ran 
unto the herd, and fetched a ealf tender and good.’’— 
“At a wedding a cow or a calf is killed; for to eat 
mutton upon such an o¢easion, would be a great 

scandal to the spouse.’”’—Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 84. 

“In passing the village of Endhana, in Upper Egypt, 
we were invited to a funeral feast, by the inhabitants 
of a house belonging to some relation of the Nubian 
princes. The possessor had died a few days before at 
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Derr, and, on receivin the news of his death, his rela- 


tions here had slaughtered a cow, with which they 
were entertaining the whole neighbourhood. At two 
hours’ distance rota the village, I met women with 
plates upon their heads, who had been receiving their | 
share of the meat. Cows are killed only by people of 
consequence, on the death of a near relation ; the com- 
mon people content themselves with a sheep or a goat, 
the flesh of which is equally distributed.’’—Jdid. p. 39. 

9. Hospitality, Gen. xix. 2. “ And he said, Behold 
now, my Sleds turn in, I pray you, into your servant’s 
house, and tarry all night, and wash your feet, and ye 
shall rise up early, and go your ways.’’—‘ In this 
country no inns are anywhere to be found,. conse- 
quently the necessity of the case, as well as common 
humanity, urges every christian-like colonist to open 
his door to the hungry or benighted traveller. And, 


this hospitality becomes by their occa- 


sionally passing each other’s houses, they feel no 
hesitation either in asking such favours, or in granting 
them. Thus a boor is never at aloss for a meal on 
the road; and as the customary time of dinner is 
about noon, he, without much ceremony, unsaddles 
his horse at any door where he may happen to come 
at that hour. If he arrives later, he is supposed to— 
have dined at some other place on the road, and the 
question, whether he may be in want of refreshment, 
is considered superfluous: but in most parts of the 
country, a cup of tea is generally presented to him, 
without any regard to the time of day. It is therefore 
a boor’s own fault, if he lose his dinner. Those who 
travel in wagons, and who most frequently carry their 
provisions and cooking utensils with them, are looked 
upon as not standing in need of assistance, though 
such persons freely make use of those houses where 
they have any acquaintance with the family.’”’-—Bur- 
chell’s Travels in Southern Africa, vol. i. p. 141. 
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10. The river Nile, Exod. vii. 8. “The Egyptians 
shall loathe to drink of the water of the river.”’—This- 
was a severe infliction, especially when we consider 
the great estimation in whisk the water of the Nile 
was held, and the peculiar delight which the Egyptians 
expressed in partaking of it. Of this circumstance 
the following is a remarkable instance. “The water 
is immediately fresh, without any brackish intermix- 
ture: but the overflowing stream 7 then at its 
height, was deeply impregnated with mud: that, how- 
ever, did not deter the thirsty mariners from drinking 
of it profusely. If I were to live five hundred years, 
I shall never forget the eagerness with which they let 
down and pulled up the pitcher, and drank off its 
contents, wlilstiine and smacking their fingers, and 
calling out tayeep, tayeep, good, good, as if bidding 
defiance to the m world to produce such another 
draught. Most of the party, induced by their example, 
tasted also of the far-famed waters, and, having tasted, 
pronounced them of the finest relish, notwithstanding 
the pollution of clay and mud with which they were 
contaminated: a decision which we never had occasion 
to revoke during the whole time of our stay in Egypt, 
or even since. The water in Albania is good, but the 
water of the Nile is the finest in the world.’’—Jich- 
ardson’s Travels along the Mediterranean, vol. 1. p. 33. 

Ll. Outtings for the Dead, Deut. xiv. 1. “Ye are 
the children of the Lord your God, ye,shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any ictieens between your eyes, 
tor the dead.’’—“ A short distance farther, I met an 
old woman, who, having heard that I was desirous of © 
knowing every thing relative to their customs, very 
good-naturedly stopped me, to shew her hands, and 
bade me observe that the little finger of the right hand 
had lost two joints, and that of the left, one. She © 
explained to me that they had been cut off at different 
times, to express grief or mourning for the death of 
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three daughters. After this I looked more attentively 
at those whom I met, and saw many other women, 
and some of the men, with their hands mutilated in 
the same manner.’’—Burchell’s Travels in Southern 
Africa, vol. 11. p. 61. | 

12. Councils, Deut. xxi. 4—9. “And the elders of 
that city shall bring down the heifer unto a rough 
valley, which is neither eared nor sown—and all the 
elders of that city that are next unto the slain man 
shall wash their hands over the heifer.’’—‘“ In the days 
of Inu, king of the West Saxons, who, according to 
Sir H. Spelman, began to reign, ann. 712, and died 
727, councils in England were generally held in open 
fields, on the bank of some river, for the conveniency 
of water. This custom we find from Matt. Westn. 
(ad. ann. 1215) continued even to the time of king 
John, in whose 17th year a famous parliament was 
held in a meadow between Staines and Windsor, 
called Runemed, the mead of counsel, or of the council: © 
from the Saxon word roedan, to consult.’’—Hody’s 
English Councils, p. 34. 

13. Salutation, Matt. x. 13.—“‘If the house be 
worthy, let your peace come upon it; but if it be not 
worthy, let your peace return to you.’’—‘ My guide 
informs me, that in this country, t must not give the 
Mohammedan salutation; that if I do so to a strict 
mussulman, he has a right to spit in my face, or even 
to shoot me; and that if he did happen to return my 
salutation, and was afterwards to discover his mistake, 
he would insist upon my revoking or returning the 
peace that he had given me. This is the law, and it 
was upon this that the Cahir Bey issued the sangul- 
nary proclamation, on finding that he had saluted a 
Christian. Even our Saviour, in opposition to the 
general tenor of his doctrine, says, If the house be 
worthy, &c.’’— Notes during a Journey to Eqypt, Nubia, 


Sc. by Sir F. Henniker, §c. p. 267. 
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“HAST THOU STILL A PRECIOUS MOTHER? 


\ 


H*‘S thou still a precious Mother, 
Whose deep love is thine to bless ? 
Cheer and smooth her onward pathway, 

Bear her burdens, make them less: 
Share each sorrow of her lot; 


woe be such love forgot. 


Having yet the sacred treasure, 
Love it, tend it, guard it well. 
Blessings brighten as they leave us, 
Now its worth thou canst not tell 
Soon may come that time of woe, 
When such love thou must forego. 


Duteous, loving, gentle daughter, 
Never prize thy dear one ig 

Watch her with a care unfailing, 
And devoted tenderness. 

So a blessing from above 

Shall descend upon thy love. 


Reckless youth, whose sins and follies 
Oft have wrung thy Mother's heart, 
Canst thou view her stricken spirit, 
And the hour when ye must part, 
Wouldst thou hasten her away ? 
Kneel in deep remorse, and pray. 


Sorrowing orphan, is thy pathway 
Ofttimes lonesome, dreary, sad ; 
Dost thou dwell on scenes teem 
When thy Mother made thee glad, 
When her gentle look and voice - 
Bade thy very heart rejoice ? 


Weep not with a murmuring spirit, 

O’er the Joys too soon no more, 
Treasure all her hol teachi ngs, 

Onward press to heaven’s ‘bright shore ; 
For her prayers will answer’d be, 
When in bliss she welcomes thee. 
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criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 

; understanding ; if thou seekest her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures, then shalt thou 
understand the fear of the Lord, and find the know- 
ledge of God.’ Happy indeed are those of our 
readers who have been thus divinely led to seek the 

favour and lovingkindness of God in Christ! They 
shall be blessed now and for ever. 


SPRING WEATHER. 


T shines, it rains, 
Then shines again, 
What does the weather mean ? 
It hangs in doubt, 
The sun comes out, 
With drizzling mists between. 


Now dark, now light, 
Like day, like night, 
"Tis changing, fickle weather ; 
It hails at times, 
Then rains or shines, 
And sometimes all together. 


Oh! now I see, 
It is like me, | 
: | A wise head and a dunce, 

| I fret, I smile, 

= Then ery awhile, 

And sometimes all at once. 


I pout, I pet, 

Well pleased I get, 
Both diligent and lazy. 
ey In my own way, 

: Is such a day, 
When rainy, shiny, hazy. 
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YN ow ake Price One Shilling, 


IRST LESSONS ON THE ENGLISH REFORM- 


ATION. For Schools, . By B. B. Aw F.S.A. 
These “ First Lessons on the English Reformation” 


the Pope. It relates the origin, growth, conflicts, and final success and 
establishment of that form of the Reformation which is embodied in the 
English Church. But it does not enter into the diffionlt ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal questions which arose at almost every step of this progress. 
All important dates are inserted in the margin, and Questions for Examin- 
ation are appended to each chapter; and it is hoped that they will greatly 
book learners in retaining the —_ outline of the events recorded in the 


By the same Author, _ 


HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR, for 
Children, Illustrated with many Wood) Engravings. Second 


Edition, In 18mo, price 1s. cloth; Is. 6d, gilt. 
“ We have seldom read a child: 8 book such ‘unmingled 


Review. 


small 8yo, price 1s, 64. cloth, gilt edges, 
EW-DROPS FOR SPRING FLOWERS. 


PRENTICE. 


“The production of a lady of real-poetical taste. We are charmed by 
the beauty, the imagination, the chaste and simple pathos of these ‘ Dew- 
Drops.’ There cannot be a more welcome present to a child; and we doubt 
not many of its pieces will soon be among the treasures of memory, stored 
up in the days of youth, to be the solace and delight of future days,”— 


Scottish Congregatwnal Magazine, 


“It is full of graceful and tender Cromahte expressed in the simplest 
language, and could only have been written by one who sympathizes 


strongly with the News. 


Third Edition, enlarged, 2s. 6a. cloth, 


HE PROGRESS OF BEING: Six Lectures on the 
True Progress of Man, By the Bev. D. THOMAS. 


| Also, Third Edition, price on, 6d. cloth, : 
HE CRISIS OF BEING: Six Lectures to Young 

Men on Religious Decision, By Rev. D. THomas, | | 

London: WARD & CO., 27, Paternoster-row. 


ave been prepared vs 
with the especial object of showing, in a way suited to the understanding — 
of children at school, how this country was delivered from the power of 
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Just published, in feap 8vo, price 1s. 6d. cloth limp, 


A RT: ‘its ‘Scope and Purpose; or, a Brief Exposition 


of its Principles. A Lecture delivered at a Mechanics’ Institution at 
subsequent additions). By Josian GILBERT. 


In,square 18mo, with Frontispiece, price 6d. sewed, 
A CHILD’S: WALK THROUGH the YEAR. With 


Preface by Mrs. GILBERT. 
“A very pleasing collection of rhymes, describ i ing in atiaabe vereé the 
- leading features of each month of the year. The authoress, a daughiter 
of Mrs. Gilbert, of Nottingham, whose name is familiar to all lovers 
devotional poetry, has ner sustained the reputation of her family. 
| Addressing young children, she has succeeded in the difficult task of attains ™ 
ing thorough simplicity without babyishness. The book will form an ex 
cellent present for little folks just*beginning to read.”—The Patriot. 


Second Edition, square 18mo, price 3d. sewed, 
SEVEN BLESSINGS) for LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. GILBERT. 
Forty-fourth Edition, in 18mo, price 1s. 6d, cloth, | 
HYMNS for INFANT MINDS. By Aww and Jaxel 
Tax Lor, Authors of “ Original Poems,” “ Rhymes for the Nursery,” &c. 
New Cheaper Edition, with Title, in feap 8vo, price 
cloth, 


CONTRIBUTIONS of Q.Q. By Janz Tayzor. 


_ New Stereotyped Edition, price 2d. sewed, or 14s; per 100, . 
ORIGINAL HYMNS for SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By 


Ann and JANE TAYLor. 


New Edition, in royal 18mo, much improved, price 4s. cloth, 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY: designed for the 
\Use of Schools, and Young Persons in general. Edited by the late Dr. 
ALLEN. | 


Third and Cheaper Edition, in fcap 8vo, with Illuminated Wrapper, petal 
6d. sewed, 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. A Me- 
morial of Jonn Howarp. By the Rev. Jonn STrouGHTon. 

In 18mo, illustrated with Twelve Wood Engravings, price 3s. cloth, . 

ON TREES: their Uses and Biography. By ¢ 


SHEPPARD. 


In royal 32mo, price 6d., in » nent wrapper, or 5s. per dozen, 


WHAT is a CHRISTIAN? Second Edition. 
London: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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scarcely appropriate, though very pretty. — 


Frank.—Ships before the Leviathan, next month. 


| the first -two 
Tourist.—We shall be thankful for the sketeh. 


CAUTION. | 


FITTERS, &c. 


article under the name of 


BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INE; 

This is.to give notice, that I am the Original and Sole Proprietor and Ma- 
nufacturer of the said Article. Ido not employ any traveller, or autho- 
rize any person to represent themselves as coming from.my Establishment, 
for the purpose of selling the said Ink. This Caution is published by me 
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_E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late Joen Bond, 28, 


| — Long Lane, West Smithfield, London. 
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ELINOR’S DISTRICT. 


(Continued from p. 218.) 


T the sound of a footstep up sprang Wilby, the small 

‘& boy aforesaid, who, having entered the world on a 

certain lst of August, obtained for himself the name of 

the noble-hearted Wilberforce. Bounding to the door he 

nearly upset Miss Blake and the a into which she 
y F 


+" 4x 
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DieTRICT. 


jm an instant he was five feet high, hanging closely round 


father’s neck. 


f from 


23 thing but a whisper; whereupon the old cle 


his parishioners claimed his attention. 


jy Ghis your sister, little Nelly?* he said, 
ve 


& two or three ineffectual attempts to disengage 


the caresses he loved so well, that he might see which of | 


“Ha! Mr. Biake, I am 


a hand of the o 
| _ down. There, Wilby, boy, go to: our shipping ;” adding to 


her visitor. “I’m ve 


rhs ? ow do sit 


in a confidential way, “4 oy, and a 


school to meet the inspector, and he has detained me longer 


than I interded. He has just come into this district, and 
seems very earnest in his work, though I am not clear that 


he takes the right view about the education of the people. — 
My notion is, that the more you can leave parents to fulfil 
their own duties, the better; at any rate, they should not 


school, as though it was by virtue of aciaim theyhadupon 


‘us that we offer to educate their children.” 


jmstruet the poor, and he enforces his argument by showing 
ow much it would save, in the matter of taxation, if our 


our prisoners were kept out of gaol.” 


“Qh!” said the vicar clean jump at the 
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« And that free, gratis, for nothing,” sad Jack Hamilton .- 
e 
“ Here our . 
a 
telling the people t the are 


hardly scknow 


aden,’ "and I 
how can you say so! Mr. Hamilton knows 
What tease you are,” said Elinor, playfully, albeit alittle 
at being thus prominently brought out beforethe 
young Trinity student. “Tam sure in every 


er ane Blake think of her new home? 
my 
curate 


that my 

“here has charge of the little flock at the Burroughs 
_ Oh, yes,” said Elinor, looking up with a cheerful g 
oS so usual to her, “ I assure you it is the very thing came 
_ over with George for; to be introduced to you, and to get 


you youteell Mr. Hamilton,” said 
“Do you remember my telling ng you that she had “great 
it she will work a revo- 
our sheepfold, Master Jack.” 


You know, George, women can’t make ‘speec 


and attend vestry-meetings ; they de quieter 


” George, wi a ‘provoking 
y that no one could quarrel with it, that's the 


_ mr She wants to exert an in . Now there’s old 
 rossbones, or what do you him, going along there 
— — the keys; I should n’t wonder if we it influence _ 


ing so many 


Shall we try, Nell 
Weil, brother, if ‘like, and Mr. Hamilton will let 


= us, accept your chal ge; and our influence may go 


2 far as to get the old man ‘to show us the church, which 
have heard so much.” 


es taking her brother’s arm, she led the wa “a 


Blake should object to 
his sister’s doing good !” “ He subscribes to the 


following them. 
“ How strange it is that 


-room and to the sick-fund, and knows we want 


visitors, and woald laagh 


ou, in return, to introduce me to the poor of the neigh- - 


see, replied the cler 


to say nothing of weddings. 
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she ought to do; and if her brother were in earnest, which 

he is not, he could do no more than provoke the sweetest 

spirit he can wep have to deal with to love and good 
ot We shall find her very useful in time, and he will 

p her.” 

James Hamilton hoped it might be so, but he said 
snothing. 

Arrived at the ancient church-porch, they found Miss 
Blake in full conversation with the old sexton, who had 
already turned the lazy lock in the iron-braced door. 

“ There, miss, and now ye see one on the tightest little 
ehurches in all England. I tell yer, I’m proud on’t as 
though it wor my own, though I’m only a poor sexton.” 

_ And as Elinor stood at the doorway, she was quite of the 
old man’s opinion. He saw her admiration through his 
dim old a be which seemed to gleam with a reflected light 

as he looked at her, and, motioning her to follow, led the 

way to the communion-steps. 

* Now ye have it, there ’s a pictur; folk call it cemetry ; 
[ say “tis beatiful.” 

The summer sun shone in through the deep bay windows, 
and cast anything but a “dim religious light” over the an- 
tiquated building. Elinor looked round with a glow of 
intense pleasure, for she loved the simple style of these 
early Christian temples ; and this was one of the earliest. 
George’s eye caught sight of two little cherubs aloft, repre- 
sented by some local seulptor as holding a half-open scroll 
over the recess, within which rested the remains of the 
founder of the great family who occupied the Burroughs’ 
Court. | 

“ Not quite right that, by the Bible, Elinor... Stop, we’ Il 
ask the learned graduate his opinion. He hasn’t read 
much theology, or Biblical lore, whichever they call it, I 
fancy; but I think he’ll tell us it is a mix-up of two 
texts, or 1’m much mistaken.” 

Thus appealed to, Jack admitted that the criticism was 
just, though he did not at the moment recollect the passage. 

“ Don’t yer, though, sir,” said the old sexton. “1 haven't 
been about here these forty year and more, but I know 
where that be’es. Howsumdever, it’s writ in David's 
Psalms; and it’s all the same, though the words be different 


-omething.” 
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Elinor repeated the passage from the 26th Psalm, “ I 
will wash my hands in innocency: and so will I compass 
thine altar, O Lord,” 

“ Ha!” said the old man, “ I’ve seed a deal of folk at 
this rail in my time, as I wish had read that afore they 
came. And there’s never a Sunday but I point it to the 
children as sits on these here forms, and tell ’em to mind 
their ways in the house of God.” : | 

“ You must tell the lady about the school, Wat, and 
_where the teaching goes on,” urged Mr. Hamilton. 

* And that I will; and if Master George was pleased to 
bring her to see it, they ’ll not think their walk went for 
nothing. Why, till Miss Wazey began, there never was no 
school in the _ worth speaking of; and now, see ’em on 
Sunday here!” 

“IT must explain to Miss Blake that old Wat is one of our 
new lights here. He thinks nothing of the national school, 
with its Westminster master, and as many certificates as 
Prince Esterhazy had stars at the coronation; ‘ because,’ 
he says, ‘he hasn’t got the knack of it;’ and so I am 
inclined to think.” 

*“ What, not a man who is born and bred to teach!” said 
George hastily. “I think that’s the proper sort of thing; not 
wanting to get our young ladies and young gentlemen to 
elevate the working-classes.” 

“ But,” continued the clergyman, “ you had not heard me 
out. I am not sure that the old man is not right, The 
day-school teacher is not the proper person ; he does not find 
a pleasure in it. And this is certain, that the belfry-school 
is by fap more popular than the other.” | 

“ The belfry school ?” said Elinor, with an inquiring look, 
‘do you really mean that——” 

“Yes, up there with the jackdaws,” interposed George, 
gently elevating his sister’s chin so that she could nate 
turret clock; “only up there. That is the nursery where 
Miss Vazey holds her court; and no doubt the young Hamp- 
dens sing the old lullaby to some peculiar metre— _ 


‘When the wind blows, the tower will fall ;" . 


isn’t that it ?” 
“ George, you go too far,” said Elinor. 
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“Laugh as you like, sir,” giving a practical turn to the 
inquiry; “but I’ve three grandchildren as wouldn’t miss a 
Sunday there, anyhow.” : | 

There was a meaning in this spontaneous testimony that 
led Elinor to wish to see the teacher of this belfry class, 


especially when she found that, failing a room elsewhere, 


this place had been selected and prepared by one who, like 
herself, desired nothing so much as to be useful. 

“ May we look at the view from the top of the tower, 
Mr. Hamilton ?” asked the young girl, who hoped that on 


the way she should see the interesting sphere of Miss 


Vazey’s labours. | 
“Surely; we 'llall goup. We shall have a fine view 
to-day. Now, Wilby, up with you, my lad.” : 
Old and crumbling as was the tower, there were no cob- 
webs or birds’ nests to impede the ascent. All was clean and 
whitewashed, and the worn stone stairs were carefully cased 
over with wood, so that little feet might go up and down in 


safety. 


Arrived at the belfry door, Wilby essayed to enter, but 
Miss Vazey had the key. A peep through the keyhole, 
however, only strengthened Elinor’s wish to see it when 
teacher and children were there; and as she saw the little 
rows of seats rising above each other, the walls adorned 
with pictures, the black board and chalk, the missionary 
box, and a harmonium, she thought how happy must be 
the heart of her who had contrived such a plan for the 
exercise of influence, 

“Now, Nelly dear, you will be cut short in your career 
of usefulness with inflammation in the eye, if you look 
through that keyhole so long. We have to go to the leads, 
and the clock has just warned for the stroke of noon.” 

Elinor reflected on her duties at home, and having 
such special injunctions about the puddings from Tom, it 
was clearly her duty to facilitate a return. She mounted 
the crazy tower, heard the twelve strokes vibrate 
through the air, watched the outburst of merry life from 
the national school, slipped a shilling, wrapped up in a pic- 
ture tract (George saw it), into the Saal of old Wat, shook 
hands cordially with the rector, moved with owe grace 
to her brother's friend, and accepting a wild flower from 
Wilby, the brother and sister turned towards the Burroughs. 
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“ Don’t scold me, Nell; it was only my fun. You under- 
stand me. You shall be useful; and if you can get Tom to 
come with you, you shall see the young owner of Burroughs — 
Court on Sunday. She is in the same line as yourself, and 
very influential, I assure you.” 

“Miss Vazey, do you mean? Does she live at the Court, 

does she come over here every Sunday ?” 

_“ Aye, she is always here, and I often see her, with her 
great dog among the cottages. Nero carries the basket, and. 
he looks rather heavily laden when they are outward bound. 
Tracts and ginger-bread, eh ?” 

“ ] should like to see her,” said Elinor. 

“Oh! you'll have your wish gratified before long. I met 
her at the Manor House last week, and she refused to 
dance with me.” | | 

“ Refused to dance, did she?” said Elinor. “I am glad of 
it; she does so on principle, no doubt.” 

“ Now, Nell, our ‘ Nell the Wise,’ as I always call you to 


, other people, just think, can there beany principle in dancing? 


It’s a principle with me never to dance but with a nice 
companion, and that’s why I asked Miss Vazey.” 
“And,” said Elinor, “it’s a principle with her never to 
dance at all; and that’s why she refused my brother George.” 
“Jack Hamilton dances, and he’s in orders, and gives 
tracts too; more tracts than ginger-bread, Nell.” 
(To be continued.) ' 


THE JOURNEY HOME. 


ONG was the journey, rough the road, 
A4 The little child was weary ; 
What tender care his Father show’d,— 
Soon will they reach home's sweet abode, 
Though now the way seems dreary. 


“Father, bright flowers of beauty rare 
In yonder field are growing ; 
I long to rove in scenes so fair.” 
“ We should not reach, by loitering there, 
The home where we are going.” 
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THE JOURNEY HOME, 


“ Father, so many pathways meet, 
Some rugged, some alluring ; 


_ Bach may my hopes of home defeat.” 


‘I know which way to guide your feet, 
Your safety still securing.’ 


‘‘ Father, the night is dark and drear, 
The tempest gathers round us ; 
The thunder’s solemn peal I hear.” 
* My child, I'll guard you; do not fear, 
Though dangers may surround us.” 


‘‘ Father, that river, deep and cold, — 
From our dear home divides us.” 
‘Safe in my arms my child I ’ll fold, 
Nor through the stream relax my hold, 
Till home’s loved shelter hides us.” 


Christian, through toilsome paths you stray, | 
But Sieerment you are pressing ; 

Your heavenly Father guides your way. 

Why should your spirit feel dismay, 

_ A Friend so kind possessing ? 


Seek not in earthly joys to rest ; 
Cleave not to ile treasure ; 

They are but fleeting at the best. 

Soon shall you reach those regions blest, 
That home of lasting pleasure. 


on pathways wake your dread, 
To take the wrong one fearing ; 
Our God will guide tjll life has fled, 
“ By the right way ” shall you be led: 
That thought, how sweet and cheering ! 


When troubles round your pathway spring, _ 

_ And dangers are before you, 

More closely to your Saviour cling, 

And hide coceill His sheltering wing, 
While grief’s dark night frowns o’er you, 
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When by that solemn stream you stand, 
And life’s frail thread is riven ; 

Sustain’d by His supporting hand, 

Safely you ‘ll reach that glorious land, 
Your radiant home in heaven. 


GUTENBERG. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Concluded from p. 13.) 


CHAPTER III. | 


was a fearful night ; the storm howled furiously, 

rain falling in torrents dashed on the windows of 
the workshop of Gutenberg: It seemed as if a second 
deluge were about to destroy the house in the square 
of the Franciscans. Gutenberg is there, calm, hear- 


| ing nothing of the roar of elements which makes the - 


stongest heart quail of those around him. His work- 
men dare no longer labour. Among them is a former 
copier of manuscripts, Pierre Scheffer, who has lat- 
ler ly been helping the printer in his great undertaking. _ 
utenberg contemplates with delight the immense 


i of printed paper and parchment. “ Yet a few 


ays,”’ he thinks to himself, “ and these shall be formed 
into volumes.”” He knows naught of the warring of 
the elements without, for his heart is too full of joy. 
Fust, although alarmed at the storm, calculates the 
gain that he expects to receive when the books are 
sold, and directs his eyes impatiently to the window, 
hoping the storm may abate eufficiently to allow of 
his returning to his own house ere long. : 

The last pages are ready to pass under the press, 
but the workmen demand rest. They will finish 
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storm has completely enervated them. 


specimen of typography.’ 
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their work the next day. Gutenberg insists that it 
shall be completed to-night. They refuse; deprived 
of sleep for several nights by unremitting labour, the 


“Well then, leave me: all shall be finished by to- 
morrow. It is fitting that this great work, commenced 


by my hands, should be terminated by them,” said 


Gutenberg. 

‘ Let us hope that it will sell,’’ observed the banker, 
thinking of the money that had been drawn from his — 
coffers. 

“You need not be uneasy on that score,’”’ answered 
Gutenberg. ‘“ We shall soonalso begin the Psalter, 
for which Pierre Schoetter is preparing the types ; and 
I hope we may shortly have to reprint this Bible, in 
which case we could render it still more perfect, as a 


“Are you not satistied with it, Master?” said 


Scheffer. 


“I have not said that, Pierre; but I desire to 
multiply copies. Had I more time—”’ and here he 
stoppedand sighed. Nevertheless,’ continued Guten- 
berg, “God has given His blessing to our work, and — 
as a human labour this holy volume is as complete in 


its kind as has yet appeared, As it was the first 


written, 80 it is the first printed book,’’ 

* But,” said the ex-copyist, “why do you not affix 
your name to it f"’ 

Pierre,’ answered he in a low tone, “the name 
God is written on each of those pages, Shall I sully 
with human vanity or pride this great work? ”’ 

Fust shrugged up his shoulders, and Schaeffer was 
silent. ‘The storm passed away, and the workmen left 
the atelier. The banker retired, accompanied by the 
young man who was employed by him as.a scribe, and 
with whom he had already formed certain plans. 

Gutenberg remained alone, and recommenced his 
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labours. The morning, which rose clear and bright 
after the storm of the preceding night, found him 
fixed in contemplation before the last printed page of 
the Book ot God. 
- his happiness was but of short duration. On 
Thursday, the 16th day of November in the same year, 
Gutenberg was cited to appear in a court of justice. 
The Bible had not sold so rapidly as the banker de- 
sired, and he had determined to avail himself of the 
terms of the contract he had made with Gutenberg, 
and take possession of the machinery and productions 
of the association. He required from the printer an 
immediate payment of the sum of 2,026 florins, which 
consisted of tue borrowed capital, interest, aud a sum 
which he pretended he had paid in attempts to obtain 

the money. As he had anticipated, Gutenberg was 
unable tu make the payment at this time. 

kust was also now doubly anxious to free himself 

from association with Gutenberg, whose assistance he 
no lunger needed in the printing atelier, having engaged 
that of Pierre Schoetler. 

Among the judges appointed to decide between the 
banker aud the printer, was a relation of the former; 
the law also was on his side; and Gutenberg found 
himself despoiled of the fruit of all his years of 
persevering jabour, losing not only his printing presses, 
but his suare in the profits arming from the sale of 
the bivle, 

ust took possession of all immediately, and Guten- 
berg saw hiuesell in his old age reduced to the greatest 
tHe did not, however, abandon the profession 
to which he had cousecrated his lite; for there are - 
authentic documents which show that he soun, with 
the assistance of a friend (the syudic of Mayence, 
Conrad Homery), fitted up another atelier. 

Public tame at Jast rested upon the head of the 
illustrious and indetatigable Gutenberg. There exists 
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a diploma of the Archbishop Prince of Mayence, 
Adolphe of Nassau, in which we find that he bestowed 
_upon Gutenberg the title of gentleman of his court, 
giving with it annually a rich dress, twenty measures 
of corn, two vessels of wine, &c. These were, at that 
period, marks of the highest consideration and esteem. 

Ten years had passed away since the lawsuit with 
Fust; and in 1465 we find Pierre Scheffer, the 
partner of the banker, distinguishing himself by his 
splendid typographical works, copies of: which are 
still preserved in the great libraries of Europe. The 
banker, still closer to cement the ties that united him 
to this young man, had given him in marriage his 
grand-daughter, Christina, the child of his son, Conrad 
Fust. 

All things smiled on those who had united to ruin 
Gutenberg. Fust had himself obtained the highest 
marks of the esteem of his fellow-citizens. 

In 1466, during a journey the banker made to Paris, 
he died of the plague which then ravaged that city, and 
was buried in the monastery of Saint Victor. His 
connection, Scheeffer, founded a mass to his memory, by 
the payment ofa copy of the Epistles of Saint Jerome ; 
the abbot giving back twelve crowns of gold. This 
will give an idea of the price at which books were 
then valued, twelve years after the appearance of the 
first Bible. This copy of the Epistles of Saint Jerome, 
in two beautiful folio volumes on parchment, is now . 
to be found at Parisinthe Library of the Arsenal ; and — 
the proof of the truth of what we have related is 
written upon a leaf of the second volume. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The mild autumnal sun lighted up the atelier that 
Gutenberg had occupied in his family residence at 
Mayence. 
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The noise occasioned by the motion of printing 


machinery was the only one that was heard in this 


silent dwelling, and nevertheless the workmen were 
at their daily labour. The sorrow that might he traced 
upon their countenances showed that some great mis- 
fortune was apprehended. It was so. In the adjoining 
chamber the great inventor of — was approach- 
ing his last moments. Death was about to put an 
end to this active existence, and although Gutenberg 
had not attained to very ‘advanced years, it was not 
thought probable that he could long survive. 

Suddenly, Numeister, one of the principal pupils 
of Gutenberg, who had become his associate, and who 
had been for some time beside the bed of the suffering 
man, entered the atelier. “ My friends,’”’ said he to 
the workmen, who looked with anxious countenances 
at him, “ the master is coming in; his friend, Conrad 
Homery, and his relation, Adam Gelth, will accompany 
him, with our old companions Gering, Crantz, and 
Friburger, who have arrived here this morning, on 
their way to France. Our father wishes to see you 
all, and although this exertion is beyond his 
strength, we could not dissuade him from it; but here 
he is.’ 
Then entered, supported by a Vrancisean monk, a 
trembling old man, hardly able to support himself, but 
whose countenance was still full of expression; a 
sorrowful smile played upon his pallid lips. 

“To your presses;”’ said he, with a feeble voice, to 
his companions in labour. “ I have desired to speak 
for some moment with you for the last time.’ 

A seat had been already placed in the centre of the 
atelier. Gutenberg seated himself upon it, supported 
by the monk, who was a man of a tall and commanding 
figure, still young, and with a countenance that 

inspired confidence. 

“My brother,’ said the old man, “you see that I 
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am much stronger than. ‘you expected. I feel as if I 
gained fresh life here.’’ 

“ My brother,” replied the monk, “ you attach your- 
self too strongly to the things of earth. Hasten to 
complete your work. Have you not yourself said, 
that your moments were numbered ?”’ 

“It is true; but I can die here, since my last desire 
is accomplished. I am in the midst of my children. 
God will forgive this weakness, if it is one. You 
must speak yet again to me of my Saviour, and of His 
mercy. I feel I am at peace with God ; for I believe 
that His Son has purchased me with His blood, and 
that He alone can save me.’ 

“This is a precious faith, my brother; your hope 
shall not be in vain. Place yourself at the foot of 
His cross. His blood will wash away your guilt. 
His arms of love are open to you.’ 

A silence followed this short conversation. All 
those present had retired to one end of the atelier. 
The old man prayed; and the monk, kneeling beside 
him, united his petitions with those of the dying 
printer. 

_* My brother,” said Gutenberg, after some moments, 
“T wish now to address some words to my children. 

The monk arose, and made a sign of assent. Homery, 
Gelth, Numeister, the visitors, and the workmen 
surrounded their beloved master. 

_ “ My sons,” said he, with a voice that seemed once 
more vigorous and full of life, ‘to me it has been 
given to see twilight succeed to ‘the night of ignorance. 
You even now behold the day which ‘dawns upon the 
hills of the Eternal City. Yes, Rome has already re- 
ceived some of our brethren. Sw aynheim and Pannartz 
have there printed some thousands of volumes, which will 
shed Jight upon ancient Italy. You, N umeister, after 

having given up our affairs here into the hamds of 
my old friend, Homery, must go beyond the mountains, 
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and settle in some Italian city. That land is fruit- 
ful, but it needs more labourers. To you, Gering, 


Crantz, and Friburger, belongs the task of spreading — 


the products of our art over noble France, that 
country of great courage and noble actions. Oh, my 
sons, seek to dissipate the darkness that covers the 
earth! Be the torch-bearers of civilization. Printing 
is the true torch. Sow and cultivate these noble gifts 
to man, the arts, the sciences, and, above all, the 


divine religion of Christ. And you, my —— | 
een to. 


remain faithful to Conrad, as you have 
Gutenberg. He will be soon your father. He will 
love you as I have loved you. Soon all that will 
remain of me will be a remembrance, and I trust it 
willbe one without bitterness. My days have been 
full of affliction. Those of you who have Jaboured 
with me know how much I have suffered. But if I 
have ever grieved any one of you, let him forget it to- 
day. Give me each the hand, in token of peace.”’ 


Each man approached, tears in their eyes, and the 


younger ones sobbing. The old master smiled affec- 
tionately upon them, as he extended to them his dry 
and wrinkled hand. ae. 

The monk was anxious to terminate a scene so dis- 
tressing to all present. “My brother,’ said he, 
“you must profit by the strength still remaining to 
you, to return to your bed. What you need now is 


tranquillity and communion with your God.” 


“ May I not remain here ?”’ said the old man in a 

‘No, my brother. Bid farewell to earthly things, 
and think now only of those that are above.”’ 

The friends of Gutenberg endeavoured to assist him 
to walk back to his room, but he was too much ex- 
hausted by the emotion of the past scene. Two strong 
workmen gently raised the chair upon which he was 
seated, and carried it into the chamber. As he passed 
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the threshold, he looked back upon his afflicted 
workmen, and gave them a last smile of recogni- 


tion. 


Some hours afterwards, when daylight had nearly 


passed away, Numeister came again to the atelier. 


“ Companions,” he said, “ the master has departed 
this life, while praying for your happiness in this 
| 


world, and above all in the next, to which he has pre- 


ceded us. May we follow always the example of his — 


life of labour and piety, and imitate him in his death!’’ 
The workmen obtained permission to go and visit 


the mortal remains of their father, and when they 


were in the funeral chamber, gazed with reverential 
affection on the countenance of their beloved master. 
This event occurred at the close of the year 1467. 


Gutenberg was interred in the convent of the .Fran- 


ciscans. Adam Gelth caused to be engraved on his 
tomb a Latin inscription, of which we give a translation 
to our readers. 


“ll glory to the great and good God. 
To JEAN GENSFLEISCH, 
Inventor of the Art of Printing, 
Who deserves the gratitude of all people and all tongues. 
ADAM GELTH 
Has erected this Monument to perpetuate his Memory. 
His mortal remains Jes in peace, 
In the Church of Saint Frangois of Mayence.” 


Prosperity, often unjust towards Gutenberg, has 
nevertheless at last rendered to him the _ highest 
tribute of admiration and gratitude. 

In 1839, Mayence raised to his honour a statue 
in bronze, from the chisel of the celebrated Thor- 
waldsen, the expense being paid by a subscription 
opened in all Europe. Strasburg did not remain 
behind in these testimonials of esteem, and upon the 
French shore of the Rhine the celebrated sculptor, 
David of Angers, has reproduced the noble features of 
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the man to whom we = indebted for the power of 
preserving to the end of time the labours of genius 
through every age. 

But it is not earthly glory that alone casts a halo 
around the tomb of Gutenberg. Looking back 
through the vista of past certuries, and marking the 
benefit he conferred upon the human race, we cannot 
but feel that he was one of those men who pre-eminently 
fulfil the mission committed to them on earth, 

- There remains to us of the present day a lesson of 
incaleulable value from the life and labours of the 
inventor of printing. Did he so resolutely press 
onward to fulfil his appointed work ? Did he sacrifice 
ease, wealth, all that the world holds dear, to secure 
to suffering and oppressed humanity the blessings of 
Divine truth? Shall we not each take to our hearts 
and consciences his example; and, surveying with an_ 
earnest and single eye our several positions and cir- 
cumstances, seek to know what-is the work appointed 
us by our Great Master? In the order of Providence 
our responsibilities and duties will be various, but 
if we seek prayerfully to know them, they will be 
made manifest to us. Yes, to my youngest reader is 
& mission \given, a part allotted to perform on earth ; ° 
and if we would not at the close of life look back 
with sorrow upon the past, and receive the doom of 
the unprofitable servant, we must see to it now that 
we fulfil our appointed work, taking the words of our 
Great Exemplar as our motto,—‘ I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day. My meat 
is to do the will of my Father, and to finish His work :”’ 
and remembering the inspired precept, “ Whatsoever 
ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by Him.”’ » 
-—~Col. ii. 17, 
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schoolboy can point on the map to Hudson's 


Bay, and yet few could tell how this Hudson 
met his death. Let us inquire, and learn to value his 


_ brave serviees, while we read with shame the dis- 


graceful treatment he met with at the hands of his 
crew. He had made his great discovery when the 


season arrived at which the boldest of northern navi- 


gators had been accustomed to think of returning. 
Little inclined to such a course, he continued to sail © 
along the coast on the left, which must have appeared 
to him the western boundary of America; hoping 
probably before the close of autumn to reach some 
cultivated and temperate shore, where he might take 
up his winter quarters. The shores along this bay, how- 
ever, though not ina very high latitude, are subject to 
a climate the most rigorous and inclement. Entangled 
in the gulfs and capes of an unknown coast, struggling 
with mist and storm, and ill seconded by a discon; 
tented crew, he spent three months without reaching 
any comfortable haven. It was now the Ist of 
November, the ice was closing in on all sides, and 
nothing remained but to meet the cheerless winter, 
which had actually begun. The sailors were too late 
in attempting to erect a wooden house ; yet the cold, 
though severe, does not seem to have reached any 
perilous height. Their chief alarm respected provi- 
sions, of which they had brought only a six months’ 
supply, and consequently had now only a small remnant 
left. Hudson took active measures to relieve this_ 
want. He carefully husbanded the original stock, and 
ree a reward to whoever should kill beast, 

sh, or bird; and “ Providence dealt mercifully, 1 
sending such a supply of white partridges, that in 
three months they killed ahundred dozen. In — 


these birds disappeared, but were succeeded by flocks 
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of geese, swans, ducks, and teal, not denizens of the 
eh but on their flight from south to north. When 
these were passed, the air no longer yielded a supply, 
but the sea began to open, and having on the first 
day taken five hundred fishes of tolerable size, they 
conceived good hopes; but this success did not con- 
tinue. Being reduced to great extremity, they 
searched the woods for moss, which they com 
however, to pounded timber: they ate even frogs: 
The commander undertook an excursion with a view 
to open an intercourse with the natives, but they fled, 
setting fire even to the woods behind them. Parley 
"was obtained with one, who was loaded with gifts, yet 
he never returned. Discontents arose as to the dis- 
tribution of the small remaining portion of bread and 
cheese, to allay which the captain made a general and 
equal partition of the whole. This was a bad measure 
among such a crew, many of whom knew not how ‘ to 
govern their share,’ but greedily devoured it as long 
as it lasted. One man even ate the whole in a day, 
and brought on a dangerous surfeit. Their distress, 
becoming thus greater than ever, soon brought on a 
most fatal crisis. | 

Hudson, as may be observed, had from the first to 
struggle with an unprincipled, ill-tempered crew, void 
of any concern for the ultimate success of the voyage. 
He had probably hoped, as the season should advanee, 
to push on southwards, and reach next summer the 
wealthy regions which he was commissioned to search. 
The sailors, on the contrary, had fixed their desires on’ 
‘the cape where fowls do breed,’ the only place where 
they expected to obtain both present supply and 
the means of returning to England.  Ringleaders 
were not wanting to head this growing party of mal- 
contents. At the entrance of the bay the captain had 
displaced Ivet the mate, who had shown strong propen- 
sities towards returning, and appointed in his room 
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Bylot, a man of merit, and who had always shown 
zeal in the general cause. He had also changed the 
boatswain. But the most deadly blow was struck by 
Green, a wretch whom, after he had been cast off by all 
his friends, Hudson, from humanity, had taken on 
board, and endeavoured to reclaim and restore to 
society. He was possessed of talents which had made 
him useful, and even a favourite with his superior ; 
and among other discontents, it was reckoned one, that 
a veil was thrown over several flagrant disorders of 


which he had been guilty. Yet some hot expressions 


of Hudson, caused, it is said, by a misunderstanding 


about the purchase of a grey coat, so acted on the 


fierce spirit of this ruffian, that, renouncing every tie 
of gratitude, and all that is sacred among mankind, 
he became the chief in a conspiracy to seize the vessel 
and expose the commander to perish. 

* After some days’ consultation, the time was fixed 
for the perpetration of this horrible atrocity. On 
the 21st June, 1611, Green, and Wilson the boatswain, 
came into Pricket the narrator’s cabin, and announced 
their fatal resolution ; adding, that they bore him so 
much goodwill as to wish that he should remain on 
board. Pricket avers most solemnly, that he ex- 
hausted every argument which might induce them to 
desist from their horrid purpose, beseeching them not 
to doso foul a thing in the sight of God and man, and 
which would for ever banish them from their native 
country, their wives and children. Green wildly an- 
swered, that they had made up their minds to go 
through with it or die, and that they would rather be 
hanged at home than starve here. An attempt was 
then made to negotiate a delay of three, two, or even 
one day, but all without effect. Ivet came next, of 
whom, as being a person of mature age, there seemed 
more hope; but he was worse than Green, dacieens 
that he would justify in England the deed on which 
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they had resolved. John Thomas and Michael Perce 
now came in, proving themselves ‘ birds of a feather,” 
and Moter and Bennet haying followed, an oath was _ 


administered to the following tenor:—‘ You shall 
swear truth to God, your prince, and country; you 
shall do nothing but to the glory of God and the good 
of the action in hand, and harm to no man.’ Pricket 
complains of the reproach thrown upon him for having 


taken this oath, the bare terms of which are certainly > 


unexceptionable ; but the dark context by which they 
were illustrated marks them as containing an implied 
obligation to remain at least passive on this dreadful 
occasion. All was now ready, but Pricket persuaded 
them to delay till daylight the accompltshment of their 
crime. They agreed, but kept strict watch through 
- the night, and held themselves ready to act at the first 
appearance of dawn. | A 

“ Daybreak approaching, Hudson came out of his 
cabin, when he was instantly set upon by Thomas, 
Bennet, and Wilson, who seized him, and bound his 
hands behind his back ; and, on his eagerly asking what 
they meant, told him he should know when he was 


in the shallop, or boat. Ivet then attacked King the 


carpenter, known as the commander’s most devoted 


adherent. That brave fellow, having a sword, made — 


a formidable resistance, and would have killed his 
assailant, had not the latter been speedily reinforced. 
The mutineers then offered to him the choice of con- 
tinuing in the ship; but he absolutely refused to be 
detained otherwise than by force, and immediately 
followed his master, whom the conspirators were 
already letting down the sides of the vessel into the 
shallop. Then, with a barbarty beyond all example, 
they ealled from their beds, and drove into it, not the 
firm adherents of Hudson, but the sick and infirm 
sailors who could afford no aid, and whose support 
would have been burdensome. They threw after them 
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‘the carpenter’s box, with some powder and shot. 


Searcely was this transaction completed, when they 
eut off the boat from the stern, ‘ out with their topsail,’ 
and set off, flying as from an enemy. Hudson, thus 
abandoned, was never heard of more; and this great 
navigator undoubtedly perished on those remote and 
desolate shores, though the form or duration of the 
distress to which he fell a victim must be for ever 
unknown. | 

“The sailors, as soon as the guilty deed was accom- 
plished, fell upon the ship as on a captured vessel, 
breaking open every chest, and seizing on every rem- 
nant of food which could be discovered. Green, how- 
ever, who now assumed the command, used some 
vigour in restoring order. He placed the cabin and 
provisions under the charge of Pricket, who was after- 
wards accused of a matter no less than treason,—that 
of secreting some cakes of bread. As soon as the 
mutineers had time to reflect, rueful musings began to 
arise. Hven Green admitted that England at this 
time was no place for them, nor could he contrive any 
better scheme than to keep the high sea till, by some 
means or other, they might procure a pardon under 
his majesty’s hand and seal. The vessel was now em- 
bayed, and detained for a fortnight amid fields of ice, 
which extended for miles around it; and, but for some 
eockle-grass found on an island, the crew must have 
perished by famine. Considerable disputes with 
respect to the steerage arose between Ivet and Bylot, 
who alone had any pretensions to skill; but the latter, 
being justly viewed with the greatest confidence, at 
length guided them to Cape Digges, the longed-for 
spot, the breeding-place of fowls, clouds of which 
accordingly continued to darken the air. The party 
immediately landed, spread themselves among the 
rocks, and began to shoot. While the boat was on 
shore, they saw seven canoes rowing towards them, 
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THE FATE OF HENRY HUDSON. 
whereupon ‘ they prepared themselves for all assayes.’ 
However, the savages came forward, beating their 
breasts, dancing and leaping, with every familiar and 
friendly sign. ‘The utinost intimacy commenced, the 
parties went back and forward, showed each other 
their mode of catching fowls, and made mutual pre- 
sents and exchanges. In short, these appeared the 
most kind and simple pe ople in the world, and ‘ God 
so blinded Henry Green,’ that he viewed them with 
implicit confidence. One day, amid the height of this 
intimacy, Pricket, sitting in the boat, sudde nly saw a 
man’s leg close to him. Raising up his he: id, he per- 
ceived a savage with a knife uplifted and ready to 
strike. In attemping to arrest the blow, his hand was 
eut, and he could not escape three wounds, one in the 
hreast, and one in the right thigh; by which time he 
got hold of the handle of the knife, and wrenched it 
from the assassin, whom he then pierced with his 
dagger in’ the left side. At the same time a general — 
attack was made on the Engtish crew, dispersed in dif- 
ferent quarters. Green and Perce came tumbling 
down wounded into the boat, which pushed off, while 
Moter, ‘ seeing this medley,’ leape ‘d into the sea, swam 
out, and, petting hold of the stern, was pulled in by 
Perce. Green now eried courage, ‘and he and Perce 
brandished their weapons with such vigour, that the 
savages ceased attempting to enter the boat; but they 
poured in clouds of arrows, one of whieh struc ‘k Green 
with such force, that he died on the spot, and his body 
was thrown into the sea. Atlength the party reached 
the vessel; but Moter and, Wilson died that day, and 
Perce two days after. Thus perished:the chief per- 
petrators of the late dreadful ragedy, visited by 
Providence with a fate not less terrible than that 
which they had inflicted on their illustrious and unfor- 
tunate victim. 

“ The crew, thus depriv ed of their best hands, were in 
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extreme perplexity, obliged to ply the ship to and fro 
across the straits, and unable, without the utmost fear 
and peril, to venture on shore; which yet was ab- 
solutely necessary for obtaining provisions to carry 
them to England. They contriv ed, during some 
anxious and unhappy excursions, to collect three hun- 
dred birds, which they salted and preserved as the on! 
stock whereupon to attempt the voyage. They 
during the passage, the most dreadful extremities of 
famine, allowing only half a fowl a day to each man, 
and considering it a luxury to have them fried with 
candles, of which a weekly distribution was made for 
that purpose. Ivet, now the sole survivor of the ring- 
leaders in the late dreadful transaction, sunk under 
these privations. The last fowl was in the steep-tub, 
and the men were become careless or desperate, when 
suddenly it pleased God to give them sight of land, 
which proved to be the north of Ireland. There they 
landed, glad even to give themselves up to punish- 
ment, rather than bear the remorse of conscience 
which had w eighed on them since the guilty deed of 
the 22nd of June, 1611. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG FRIEND 
IN LONDON. 


ys R youth, remember that thou art 
From thy loved kindred far apart, 

And that no fond parental eye 

Looks o’er thy doings to descry 

Or wise or foolish, then decide 

For that to praise or this to chide. 

Yes! thou hast left thy rural cot, 

Thy friends, thy play mates, and what not, 

To sojourn ‘mid the town’s parade, 

And learn the mysteries of trade. 

No wonder if thou ruminate 

Upon the change, for it is great ; 
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Yet be not fretful or repine, 

Peace and contentment may be thine, 
And those, now strangers, soon may be 
Kind and affectionate to thee. 

Some useful hints then let me state, 

To help thee how to regulate 

Thy conduct, that thou may’st obtain 
The love of those ’ t were wise to gain. 


Thy temper govern with great care, 
And patiently resolve to bear 
Reproof, for that in friendly mood 
May ultimately do thee good. 
Age and experience can espy 
Things that escape the youngster’s eye ; 
Devoid of practice or foresight, 
Thou may’st do wrong, and think ’t is right. 
To thy new master and his spouse, 
And all the inmates of the house, 
Pay that regard and def'rence due, 
| And show that thou art grateful too 
Yor favours proffer’d or conferr’d ; 
And never let it be averr'd, 
That e’er thy tongue can aught impart, 
Without the sanction of the heart. 
Attend to business, study well 
In each department to excel ; 
Be ever ready to obey 
| Thy master’s wishes night or day ; 
a If justly blamed for some omission, 
Use no, denial, make concession ; 
Thy faults to screen raise no debate, 
Or foolishly prevaricate, 
One lie rele out, howe’er the case, 
Begets distrust, and brings disgrace ; 
For with each man of worth and sense, 
The truth will prove the best defence. 


And when the Sabbath-day comes round, 
Be at some place of worship found, 

Seek heavenly things, and tread the way 
To realms of never-ending day. 
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In thy deportment be discreet, 
Nor form acquaintance in the street ; 
Nay, ne’er for pleasure wander there, 
Though thou have leisure time to spare ; 
Let that be spent with’ book or friend, 
"T will more to thine improvement tend. 
Thus let me earnestly beseech | 
Thee, to keep from temptation’s reach. 
When vice walks forth without disguise, 
And each alluring effort tries 
To lead th’ unwary youth astray, 
And win him o’er from virtue’s way. — 
Or where false pleasures ail pursue, 
Nor seen the serious-thinking few, - 
And follow folly’s mad career, 
Nor heed the consequences drear. 
And though when in her gorgeous bowers, 
They seem’d composed of fragrant flowers, 
pen | every flower that comes in view | 
Appears possess'd of beauty too, 
Yet pull the fairest, and anon 
Its odour and its beauty ’s gone, 
On wisdom’s paths real roses grow, 
Though fainter seem their scent and show: 
Pluck them, nor dread the worldling'’s seorn ; 
Behind them lurks no hidden thorn ; 
The longer kept, the more perfume ; 
And theirs is an eternal bloom. 
Nottingham, 


EXAMPLE TO BOYS. 


— VAUGHAN, on the first day of his 


school-boy life, “ is seen stayding on the stairs, 


leaning back against the banisters,' amidst the erowd 


of waiting boys, with his large head and long curls, and 


_frock-coat, an object of universal schoolboy observa- 


tion, and therefore derision, blushing deeply at the 
rude remarks, aud striving to avoid the tormenting 
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jeers that rose up round him on every side,’’ and 
Saitek. with “singular good humour, the jests and 
teasing to which he was subjected.’’ We are told 
further that he had in his “ classical lessons a real 
taste and an enjoyment and appreciation of the books 
read, almost ‘compre to his companions 
generally.” You may rear a pheasant along with 
chickens, but its true nature will soon appear, and the 
bird will soar away and leave its.comrades. In due 
time he ascended from the classes of the school to 
those of the college, where he presents himself as a 
genial and somewhat humorous and ambitious, but 
retiring youth. His father strove at this time to form 
in him a habit of studying early in the morning rather 
than late at night. Now, or subsequently, on a 
bracket over the head of his bed he fixed an alarum, 
which overturned a jug of water upon his pillow, if he 
did not rise and prevent it. This queer contrivance 
succeeded.” He came in time to prefer early to late 
working, And let every student pick up a hint here, 
and put-it in the casket of memory, The body and 
the brain, ax a part of it, are strongest in the morn- 
iors and that is the time for both to do their hardest 


work, 


THE FAVOURITE HYMN. 


| the year 1754, a dreadful war broke out in Canada 
between the French and English. The Indians 
took part with the French, and made incursions asfar 
as Pennsylvania, where they plundered and burned all 
the houses they came to, and murdered the people. 
The following year they reached the dwelling of a poor ’ 
family from Wirtemberg, while the wife and one of 
her sons were gone toa mill, four miles distant, to get: 
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some ground corn. The husband, the eldest son, and 
two little girls, named Barbara and Regina, were at 


home. The father and his sons were instantly killed by 


the savages; but they carried the little girls away 
into captivity, with a great many other children, who 


were taken in the same manner. They were led a 


great many miles through the woods and thorny bushes, 
that nobody might follow them. In this condition 
they were brought to the habitations of the Indians, 
who divided among themselves all the Sat whom 


they had taken captives. 


_ Barbara was at this time ten years old, and Regina 
nine. It was never known what became of Barbara ; 
but Regina, with a little girl two years old, whom she 


-had never seen before, were given to an old widow, 


who treated them very cruelly. Here these children 
remained till Regina reached the age of nineteen, and 
her little companion was eleven years old. While 
captives, their hearts seem to have’ been drawn 
towards what was good. Regina continually repeated — 
the verses from the Bible, and the hymns which she > 
had learned when at home, and she taught them to the 
little girl. They often used to cheer each other with 
one hymn from the hymn-book used at Halle, in 
“ Alone, yet not alone, am I, 3 
Though is this solitude so drear.” 


They constantly hoped that the Lord Jesus would 


some time bring them back to their Christian friends. 
In 1764 the hopes of the children were realized. The 
merciful providence of God brought the English 


Colonel Bouquet to the place where they were in cap- 


tivity. He conquered the Indians, and forced them to 
ask for peace. The first condition he made was, that _ 
they should restore all the prisoners taken. Thus the 
two poor girls were released. More than 400 captives 
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were brought to Colonel Bouquet. It was an affect- 
ing sight to see so many young people, wretched and 
distressed. The colonel and his soldiers gave them 
food and clothes, and brought them to the town of 
Carlisle, and published in the Pennsylvania news- — 
- papers, that parents who had lost their children | 
_ might come to this place, and in case of their finding 

them they should be restored. Poor Regina’s sorrow- 
_ Ing mother came, among many other bereaved parents, 
to Carlisle; but, alas! her child had become a stranger 
to her. Regina had acquired the appearance and man- 
ner as well as the language of the natives. The poor 
mother went up and down amongst the young persons 
assembled, but by no effort could she discover her 
daughter. She wept in bitter grief and disappoint- 
ment. Colonel Bouquet said, “Do you recollect 
nothing by which your children might be discovered P”’ 
She answered, that she recollected nothing but a hymn 
which she used to sing to them, and which was as 


“ Alone, yet not alone, am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear ; 
I feel my Saviour always nigh, 
He comes the w hours to cheer : 
I am with Him, and He with me; 
Even here alone I cannot be.” 


The colonel desired her to sing the hymn. Scareely 
had the mother sung two lines of it when i 
rushed from the crowd, began to sing it also, and 
threw herself into her mother’s arms. They both 
wept for joy, and the colonel restored the daughter 
toher mother, 
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CHAPTERS ON SENSATION. 
No. III. 
(Continued from p. 33.) 


DWIN.—Oh! sir, I have been waiting for you 


a long time. 

T.—Then I am glad to infer that you are quite 
ready to commence the present conversation on the 
Sense of Taste. You have read the chapters I pointed 
out to you in your Natural History, I suppose ; and 
will, therefore, be able to set me right when I inay be 
wrong, or remind me of some facts that may have slipt 
from my memory. To begin then—How do you de- 
scribe this sense P 

E.—As a compound of the two Senses Touch and 
Smell, sir, being, however, much more delicate than 
the former. 


T.—A good definition, Edwin. Like Touch, the 


sense of ‘Taste is excited by the direct contact of all 
substances made known to it. The sensibility of the 
organ of Taste, however, depends upon its degree of 
moisture ; for when it is dry it receives no impres- 


sions, even from the most pungent solids. Bodies 
which are insoluble are generally found to possess little | 


or no savour. Their solubility, therefore, appears to 
be one of the conditions requisite for their action on 
the organ of taste. What then is the chief medium 
through which this sense acts ? 

-E.—Moisture, sir. 

T.—This moisture springs from the glands within 
the mouth, which constantly supply it to the surface 
of the tongue when the health of the body is good. 
For the sake of order, we may as well consider, first, 
the general character and purposes of the tongue, and 
then glance hurriedly at iis varieties. Where is the 
tongue placed ? 
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E.—As the organ of taste, it occupies the best pos- 
sible position, in the base of the mouth, at the en- 
trance of the stomach, in which situation it is held by 
strong muscles. 

T.—These muscles extend their fibres throughout 
all parts of it; for indeed it is composed of them. It 
is copiously supplied witl’ blood-vessels and nerves, 
and thickly set, especially towards the tip, with papilla, 
the meaning of shiek term I think I have explained, 
and covered with a delicate membrane, called mucus. 

~E—Do you mean, sir, by papilla, those little 
risings on the skin, each of, which you told me con- 
tains the termination of a nerve P 

T.—I do, Edwin. Considering that the structure 
of the tongue is highly muscular, and that its surface 
is covered by a far greater number of papille in the same 
space than we find upon the tips of the fingers, we must 
conclude that it is extremely sensitive. “The trans- 
mission of impressions in this case is conducted in. 
precisely the same manner as those of which we have 
spoken before. Of what use is this organ ? 

E.— We make use of it to taste and to eat with. 

T.—In the first case you mean that it is useful to 
ascertain the quality of substances before they are 
admitted tothe mouth; or, in other words, it is a sen- 
tinel who stands guard at the keep of the castle, and 
will allow none to pass into the inner keep, save such 
as are of known integrity: and, in the latter, you 
mean to say, that it is necessary to the performance 
of mastication. The facility with which it executes 
its task is owing to its flexible nature. ~1t shifts the 
food about between the teeth, brings it under their 
action, collects it after it has been well chewed, and 
then forms it into a ball fit for swallowing. Can you 
name another of its uses? 

E.— pt it we could not talk. 

T.—But that has nothing to do with our subject 
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It is of considerable importance in the act of drinking : 
forming for the dog and cat, &c.,a kind of cup in 
which to lap up fluid, and for us a small canal leading 
to the throat. 

E.—Bearing great resemblance to the tube of the 
insect. | 

T.—Exactly so, Edwin. The tongue ofthe bee, 
for instance, forms a tube through which it draws up 
the juices of flowers, out of the little reservoirs con- 
taining them, without injuring the colour or form of 
the flower. The butterflies and some other insects 
live upon the juices extracted from deep bell-shaped 
flowers, which they could not possibly enter without 
doing damage. These, therefore, have long tubes, 
exactly adapted to the depth of the bell-flowers, so 
that they alight upon the top, let down their flexible 


tubes, and draw up the juice from the bottom. Many | 


insects are furnished with little appendages round 
their mouths, and from the constant motion of these 
_ during the operation of eating, it has been thought 
that they are organs of taste. 

E.—The sense of taste in insects is very acute, is it 
not, sir ? | 

T.—Generally it is. The bee, however, does not 
possess this sense in any great degree. We find this 
>to be the fact from our observations upon its choice 
of food. It will not fly far for superior, when inferior 
‘juice is close by; stagnant water will content it, if 
“sey water is at a distance. The ever-toiling little 

ee is not one who would grudge any extra trouble in 

the perfection of its designs, and it would not be 
likely to yield to such apparent idleness without good 
cause. We must therefore infer that her taste is not 
very refined, and that her care is more for quantity 
than for quality. The difference in the quality of the 
honey taken from two hives close together is the 
resuk of this coarseness of taste. 
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E.—I had thought, sir, that the bee was the most 
sensible of all insects; and my: book tells me that the 
sense of taste possessed by insects must be very deli- 
cate to enable them to detect the slightest difference 
of taste between many herbs so nearly alike as to 
puzzle us. | 

‘T.—Still remember, my boy, that to all general 
rules there are exceptions ; the insect that exists on 
vegetable juices is endowed with a fleshy tongue, which 
is a requisite to sensibility, as, for instance, the grass- 
hopper and locust. Frequently they assume a cylin- 
drical form, being composed of innumerable contract- 
ible rings, like our windpipes, and when out of use, 
are coiled up. Other insects possess hard tongues, as 
the limpet and aphid; the former makes use of its 
tongue to rasp seaweed, on which it feeds, and the 
latter inserts its lancet-like tongue through the outer | 
tissues of plants, in order to arrive at the inner and 
soft structure. These are a great annoyance to the 
farmer. We find the tongue in many forms among 
reptiles; sometimes long and pointed, slender and 
hard, at others a mere rudiment, and very seldom 
fleshy ; so that in no one case, that remember, is their 
sense acute. The common lizard has a forked tongue. 

K.—And so has the serpent, sir. was much as- 
tonished the other day, when J was told that it did 
not really sting with its tongue. 

T.—Ah! that is a prevailing error. The sting pro- 
ceeds from the teeth, ae, the compression of the 
jaws distils some poison from the gums, which runs 
down the tooth into the puncture. But why should 
this sense be defcient in reptiles F 

E.— Because they swallow their food entire, like the 
boa constrictor. 

T.—And, therefore, need no precise organ of taste; 
just so. You have heard of the chameleon ; its tongue 
is of peculiar formation, and although we have intro-~ 
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duced many digressions, and shall do, I dare say, 
many more, | cannot refrain from describing it. It 
consists of a long tube, terminated by a species of 
sponge, and is capable of being shot forth in an in- 
stant, or folded up within the mouth lke a telescope. 
To see the poor thing crawl among the branches, you 
would think it could never atch. any of the insects 
upon which it lives; but directly one comes within 
reach of its tongue, which i Is AS long as its body, it is 
lustantly struck ‘and secured by a sticky saliva, which 
moistens the sponge-like tip. 

H}.— Do, sir, let me read a piece about the toad, from 
this book, which says, “The food of this re ptile a 
sists of slucs and worms. When about to feed, 
remains motionless. with its eyes fixed upen the - 
ject; in this attitude it remains until the animal 
moves, when by a stroke, ike lhghtning, the tongue 1s 
thrown forward upon the victim, which is instantly 
drawninto the mouth. This organ is folded back upon 
itself, and the under surface of the tip moistened in a 
viscid seeretion.”’ 

T.—Were then we see again the principle of com- 
pensation, of which we have before spoken, so conspl- 
cuous 10 the works of God. The movement of the 
animal is slow; but it is endowed with cunning—its 
tongue is quick, ‘and its aim une rring. Do we find any 
organ ot taste pre sent in fish, E win ? 
2.—None, sir: for the same reason that some tribes 
of reptiles are without them. 

T.—Just so, my boy. We come then to birds: 
the nature of thei food such as ‘to require them 
exercise this seise P | | 

E.-—No, sir; uor do they give sions of its acuteness. 
As seis ary consists ge nerally of insects, gram, and 
such substances, they do not require it. 

T.--And they are casily deceived and killed by 
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E.—-Oh! yes, sir, we killed hundreds of sparrows 
last winter, by laying some whitepaste upon the roof 
of the house. 

T.—-It is a common practice, Edwin, and may, per- 
haps, go to prove the truth of our assertion, that 
birds are not possessed of the sense of taste; the 
very structure of their tongues, also, would lead us to 
this conclusion, for they are but ill adapted to the 
reception of delicate impressions, being enveloped in 
a horny sheath, and destitute of the nervous papilla. 

E.—The tongue of the woodpecker, I see from an 
engraving, is of that kind, and it is barbed like an 
Indian warrior’s javelin; that of a bird ealled the 
tonean is also barbed, and acts with a spring much in 
the same way as the chameleon’s. 


(To he continucd in our neat.) 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS 1] LLUUSTRATING 
VARIOUS PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 
{ Jrom poge is. ) 


Clinate of Egypt, Gen. Ife sat in the 
tent-door in the heat of the day.”’—This he did to 
enjoy the air. “The external air of Egypt is so uni- 
formly delightful, that anything which interrupts its 
free circulation is felt as disagreeable ; and a fine 
house, instead of being a luxury, would really be an 
ineonyenience. ‘Truly to enjoy the climate of Upper — 
Egypt, a person should sit in the shady side of hig ~~ 
tent, or in the door of his rocky cave, where he in- 
hales the breath'of heaven, as 1t passes by uneontami- 
nated; or,if mixed with foreign ingredients, it is the 
odour of flowers.’ — Richardson’s Travels, vol, u, p. 10. 

15. Money, Gen. xxxil. 19, £ An hundred pieceg of 
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money.”—The earliest coins appear to have been used 
_ both as weights and money. In some cases they bore — 


the impression of a particular figure. In other in- 


stances, they were made to resemble objects of nature. — 


Thus, in a piece of sculpture which was discovered by 
our travellers at El Cab, the ancient Eleethias, in | 


_ Egypt, was represented a pair of scales; at one end 
‘was a man writing an account, while another was 


weighing some smal] articles, probably loaves of bread. _ 
The weight was in the form of a cow couchant.’’— 
Irby and Mangle’s Traveis in HKgypt, Fc. p. 182. 
16. Oowneils, Judges ix. 6. ‘And all the men of 
Shechem gathered together, and all the house of — 
Millo, and went, and made Abimelech king, by the — 
plain of the pillar that was in Shechem—(marg.) by 
the oak of the pillar.’’ “English councils were for- . 


merly held under wide-spreading oaks. Thus Augus- 


tine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, met the 
British bishops under an oak in Worcestershire, which 


‘was therefore called, as Bede tells us, Augustine’s oak. — 


And Barkshire has its name, as it were, Bare-oak- 
shire, from a large dead oak, in the forest of Windsor, 
where they continued to hold provincial councils near 
its trunk, as had been done more anciently under its 
extensive and flourishing branches.”—Hody’s English _ 
Councils, p.34. 
17. Shaving of Beards, 2 Sam. x.4. “ Wherefore 
Hanun took David’s servants, and shaved off the one 
half of their beards.’”’—This treatment, so disgraceful _ 
and contemptuous in its nature, is still practised by 
some nations. The following is a very recent instance 


of its occurrence. “ Ipsara was taken by the fleet of § 


the Capitan Pacha, on the 3rd instant, at 6 o’clock 

A.M. Th 
and the Capitan Pacha sent in two flags of truce before 
he commenced the attack, promising a free and full | 
rardon to the island, if they would lay down ther | 


e fleet appeared before the island on Friday, | 
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arms. The first man was sent back.with a message, 
that, sooner than submit, every man was determined — 
to die. The second fared worse, and was sent back 
with his beard half shaven off, and with a message, 
that they were waiting his attack with anxiety,’’— 
Extract of a Letter from Smyrna, July 5, 1824,) 
Morning Herald, Aug. 11, 1824. 
ts 8 wiped away, Isaiah xxv. 8. “The Lord 


God will wipe away tears from off all faces.”"—InJuly_ - 


- 1803, the Stockbridge Indians, in America, delivered 

a speech to a Protestant missionary, of which the fol- 
lowing remarkable extract forms a part. It will be 
found applicable to several passages of Scripture, 
‘Fathers, when I look upon you, I see your tears are 
falling down your cheeks on account of many dismal 
objects you have seen: now according to the ancient 
custom of our forefathers, I stretch forth my hand and 
wipe off the tears from your eyes, that you may see 
clearly. And likewise I see your ears are stopped © 
by the dirt that flies about: I now clear your ears, 
that you may hear distinctly. I also loosen your 
tongues, that you may speak freely. Having done this, 
I see your legs and feet are aielay by reason of the 
wet path through which you travel: rd likewise wash 
your legs and feet.' While I do this, I feel some briars 
stick in your feet: I pluck them out, and take the 
healing oil, which our forefathers used to keep for that — 
purpose, and oil them, that they may feel comfortable 
while you sit by the side of our fireplace.”’— Litera 
Panorama,vol.i, p. 1262, for 1807. See Rev. vii.d7 ; xxi.4, 
Isaiah xxxv. 5. Mark vii.35. Luke i,64, Gen, xxiv. 82, 

19. Resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 22. “And the dead 

shall be raised incorruptible,’’—“ When a man dies 
among the Chinese, the relations and friends wait 
three days to see whether he will rise again, before 
they put the corpse into the coffin,”—Jaravelle’s 
Travels, vol, iv. p. 92. | | 
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“Some of the Greenlanders assert that the soul 
stays five days by the grave where the body lies, then 
the person rises again, and seeks his maintenance in 
the other world, so as he did in this: therefore the 
hunting implements of the deceased are deposited by 
his grave. They say that, in distant future periods, 
when all mankind shall have died, and become extinct, 
the terrestrial globe shall be dashed to pieces, and 
purified from the blood of the dead by a vast flood of 


‘water. Then a wind shall blow the clean-washed dust 


together, and replace it in a more beautiful form than 
ever. From this time there will be no more bare and 


barren rocks, but the whole will be a Jevel champaign, 
overspread with verdure and 


History of Greenland, vol. i. p. 905. — S. B. 


PETER PARLEY ON TRUTH. 


JT is a question yet involved in the mazes of meta- 

- physics, whether the mind exists before sensation. 
But however this may be, it seems first called into 
éxercise by the senses, which rap at the door, and 
call up the sleeper to a consciousness of existence. 
The eye opens and reveals a world of realities. The 
touch, the taste, the ear, the olfactory nerve, all come 
like busy messengers to the waking spirit, each bear- 
ing some reality to the mind. One brings the ray of 
light, another tones of music, another odours and in- 


, cense, another sensations of taste. They are all pre- — 


omy of realities, all dealers in facts, all ministers of 
truth. | | 

This is the first visible process of intellectual and 
spiritual existence ; and it is to be noted that as the 
body begins to be developed through the instrument- 
ality of food, the mind begins to be developed by the 
instrumentality of truth. Nature, the great nurse, 
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has provided for the nutriment and growth of the one 
as well as of the other. She has made as careful and as 
ample provision for feeding and fostering the mind, — 
whose nutriment is truth, as for invigorating and per- - 
fecting the body, which depends on substantial ali-. 
ment. The relation, then, which the mind bears to 
truth, is similar to that which the body beara to 
wholesome food. Truth is the aliment of the mind. . 
It may be further remarked, that the intellectual 
faculties receive their power and use from the exist- 
ence of truth and their adaptation to it. Perception 
is but an artist whose pictures are all portraits ;. me- 
mory is a recorder of realities; belief is the assent of 
the mind to facts; reason is a weigher and gauger of 


- truth’s merchandises. Even fairy fancy weaves,her 


silken fabrics of the fibres of truth. There are no 
dreams, even, previous to experience, and the wing of 
rmagination can only carry us to new combinations of 
scenes furnished by realities. As no mixture of hues 
can go beyond the colours of the rainbow, so fancy 
can produce no picture, the lights and shades of whieh 
do not consist of truth. 
_ Existence itself is but an appreciation of truth, vet 
it is a reality of which consciousness assures us. The 
minute philosophers have contended that man can 
neither demonstrate his own existence nor that of 
matter. This poor quibble was well answered by Dr. 
Johnson. Boswell tells us, that when walking ina 
field with the great moralist, he pointed to a stone, 
and asked the doctor if he could prove its existence. 
To this the jatter replied in the affirmative, and stamp- 
ing upon the stone, exclaimed, “ Thus I prove it!”’ 
txistence is a reality too clear for proof; it goes 
before and rests in a conviction to which external 
evidence can add no force. We feel that we live and - 
breathe, and have a being. Imagination may amuse, 
dreams may beguile us. Fiction may transport us to 


a 

+h 
a 


warns Us; passt 


love, 


we live in, and wake up the tenant to the assurance 
that life is no dream, no fiction, no fading fancy, but 
an inevitable truth, aatern reality, fixed, 
fact ! 


thatgve feel! If there were no pleasure and no: 


if we were not endowed with a capacity for happinesé @ | 


or misery—and were it not that we are perpetually 


. realizing the one or the other, existence would be a a 


blank without ce or significance. But we are 
roused to an een and evil, and we 
cannot shake Meecdtden abe one, nor our dread 
of the other. ‘ 
The activity of the mind niedore this ity of a 
man a matter of almost fearful interest, pre — 
son turn his eye in upon himeelf, and how rapid 
the. flood of idena, in censcless ontavact 
through his mind, The wing of thought never seems 
to flag, Piven in dreama it 4 atill flies with 
n awifter and more daring A sper And every thought 
brings to the brenst its quality of good or evil; every 
thing tastes of slengurs or pain, The mind is per 
petually grinding at the mill, and never without its 
grist of happiness or mi 
This view of the subject acquires interest from. the - 
reflection that man, thus endowed with existence, and 
coustituted with powers of appreciating pleasure 
pain, and with -& ceaseless activity of these powers, 18 


all struggle in the om, and declare the reality af ex 
a —— aversion to pain within the breast, which | 
- gomes every moment to rap at the door of the honse * 


The force and mesning of existence lies in the fact iS | 
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PETER PARLEY ON TRUTH. 


to Existence to him is not a lease 
of ninety-nine’ or nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years; but it is a fee-simple, and that without the 
power of alienation. The instinct of all nations, in all 
ages, assures man of his immortality. The sail of 


Whoever rer this, it would seem, maint doubt i in 
_ the face of the highest evidence. The voice of instinct 
is the voice of truth. Nature’s i tions are never 
false. | _ tells the lion and the tiger that flesh is 

food, and she tells the truth; she tells 


an honest 
schoolmaster, teaching the unlettered ‘insect the pro- 
foundest results of human science. The migratory — 
bird, without chart or com d all unskilled in 
logarithms —is guided in safety from one sone to 
another, The waterfowl, brought into life upon our 
northern lakes, with no almanack to predict, no expe- 
rience to instruct, still hears a voice in the baeaaal 
whispering of winter, and warning it away to far-off 
.of-southern summer, In all onsen, ite 
stinet in the voice of truth. There is no instance in 
which an universal instinet isa lie, And if the voles 
of nature, calling the birds away, and guiding them 
from one sone to another, be true, surely that voice is 
true which has assured man in all ages, that he, too, 
is bound to another , and another home ! 
Man exists with a boundless capacity for happiness, 
and that too in a world of realities. And it must 
be remarked, that each individual is entrusted to his 
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4 PETER PARLEY ON TRUTH. 


own guidance, If life be compared toa voy age, each 


man sails his own ship, and must be his own nadine. 
writer. He goes forth upon the sea, at liberty to 


steer to whichever point of the compass he chooses. 
How interesting is that voyage which involves the 


adventure of the human heart! How multiplied are 
its interests, how varied its treasures! How many 
cherished ties connected with home; how many ten- 
der associations with the name of father and mother; 
what remembrances of friendship and love; what 
glowing dreams of fancy ; what conceptions of poetry ; 
what stores of knowledge, what emotions of patriot- 


ism; what visions of ambition ; what a wondrous 


eatalogue of hopes and fears—of wants and wishes, 
are included in the inventory of a human heart! 
And such is the venture of each individual in the 


voyage of life. He puts at risk all the acquisitions of 


experience ; and more than these, he embarks his un- 
dying capacity for good or ill. This, too, must abide 
the result of a voyage in which every man is his own 
pilot, and navigates his own ship. 

Let us pursue the metaphor. The ship is launched 
forth upon the deep. Freighted with ail that belongs 
to existence, she spreads her sails and moves forth 
upon the sea. What now is the situation of the mas- 
ter of this vessel? He is making a voyage in the 
midst of realities. ‘To him the treacherous wav e, the 
iron-bound shore, the sunken rock, the hidden reef, 
the raging tempest, the peaceful harbour, are realities. 
“All the dangers of the voyage—allhe foars—all he needs 
to bate ~consist of reality ; - all he hopes, all he wishes, 
all he seeks to win, consist also of sealer. Truth is the 
presentation of reality , or the guide to it; it is, there- 


tore, the arbiter of man’s destiny. Truth is all that. 


interests man in the great voyage ; and, if he be wise, 
truth will be his only study. He will st udy the chart, 
that he may see where safety and where dangers lie. 
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He will watch the compass, and throw the line, and 
take his observations, and east his reckonings ; and al] 
this to find the truth, for this alone ean sate ly be his 
counsellor. 

If we take a more practical view of the subject, 
we shall come to the same result. The traveller, 
setting forth upon a journey, desires to know the best 
route, the most eligible conveyance, the difficulties 
that lie in his way, and the means of avoiding them. 
IIe desires the truth., The nay igator needs accurate 
eharts-—-good instruments, correc t nautical tables, and 
experience in mathematies. He needs all these, as 
the: means by which he may discover realities. 

The merchant, the farme r, the mechanic, all need 
truth to enable them to pursue their seve ral voeations 
with success. Without this they cannot take a single 
step in safe ‘tv; without if they are like a man travel- 
ling an darkness, amid precipices and pitfalls. How 

‘an the mere hant expect success, unless he knows the 

‘alue of the articles he buys or sends to market? 
How can he venture to charter aship, unless he knows 
the risk and expenses of the voyage? Jlow cana 
farmer hope to prosper, unless he knows at what sea- 
son to plant, what manures to apply, what crops are 
adapted to his soil? Tow ean the meehanie succeed, 
unless he know the articles demanded by the commu- 
nity, and the means of producing them f 

We are all members of socie ty, and stand in various 
relations to each other. From these relations nume- 
rous obligations flow, 

The father is bound to see that his children are fed, 
clothed, and educated. In order to fulfil these duties, 
we must know the means by which 1t may be aeccom- 
plished. We all have neighbours, and we are required 
to do what is in our power to promote their happiness, 
To fulfil this obligation, we require a knowledge of 
their wants, and a just” estimate of our own abilities, 
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FABLES. 


Most men are citizens, and all young men will 
soon be called upon to take part in the affairs of 
government; and, in order to act wisely, we need 
some knowledge of the principles of government. As 
we are called upon to elect rulers, we need also much 
knowledge of personal character. In all these cases 
truth is indispensable to successful action. 

There is still a greater interest—a higher and wider 
field of experience and duty. As we exist, we are 
indebted to some being for existence. Who is He? 
What is He? What is the relation we bearto Him ? 
What is our dependence upon Him? our responsi- 
bility to Him? These are questions of the deepest 
interest ; they will come—we cannot bar them out. 
They will come and demand an answer with an em- 
phasis that we cannot resist ; and here we want truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

We are immortal beings, destined to an endless 
existence, an existence carrying with it the constant 
appreciation of good or ill, pleasure or pain, happi- 
ness or misery. We are all travellers to another 
country, and another home. What is to be our con- 
dition there ? Does this depend upon our conduct 
here? How can we avoid danger? How insure 
success in this great and fearful journey? These 
are questions of vital, eternal import ; and they, too, 
will come and demand a reply; and to answer them, 
to choose wisely our path of conduct, we need truth 
—plain truth—assured truth. | 


FABLES.—No. X. 


THE FROGS DESIRING A KING. 


/ : VHE Frogs desiring a King, Jupiter threw them down 
a Log into the water, the noise and splashing of 
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FABLES. 97 


which so terrified them, that they kept for a while at a 
respectful distance, but finding that it lay still on the sar- 
face, they ventured nearer and nearer; urtil at last they 
got upon the back of their King, and made sport of him. 
Jupiter, seeing this, sent them a Stork, which pried day 
devoured some of his subjects. When they complained 
bitterly of the new sovereign, the reply was, “ You must 
submit for a while to this tyrant, since a mild and mer- 
ciful prince would not content you.” 

The application.. This was written at a time when a 
limited monarchy and a duly balanced constitution were 
unknown: it was the hard choice for mankind between a 
republic and despotism. ‘The Log, quietly reposing on 
the water, represents the laws of a cobnmbaraaallll These 
are effective so long as they are respected by the citizens: 
but should they once come to be despised alk trampled on, 
there arises out of this state of things, a power whose wweé/ 
becomes the law ; in fact, a tyranny. And thus, ultimately, 
tre Supreme Ruler corrects. the folly of a people who can- 
not live quietly under a constitution of their own choosing. 


FABLES.—No. XI. 
THE FISHERMEN. A2SOP. 


OME Fishermen, Who were drawing in their nef, 
found it heavier, than common, and expected a fine 
haul of fish, When it came to land, however, although 
there were a few in it, the greatest part of the weight was 
found to be occasioned by a large stone, which had been 
taken up from the bottom. Vexed at this worthless prize, 
they now became as much dejected as before they had been 
merry; upon which the oldest of the party remarked, that 
he was sure *irth must be twin sister to Sorrow ; since 
wherever the one pays a visit, the other is so apt to look in 
after her. | 
The application. The author of the short sentences which 
are subjoined to the wey fables of sop says, here, in 
so many words: “ The fable signifies, that we should not 
grieve at disappointments.” been his own inter- 
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While to 
All these contented live, each in his proper lot; 

‘Go thou and do the like, these vain complaints forgot : 


preter, I think he would have said (what were more to o the _ 


that it teaches our | 
rejoice and triumph in the prospect an advan- 
tas, wore already obtained : an improdenve which, 


not our point at lst, serves gresly to inerene 
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Theaplendear of chy neck does 
displays in every ace.” 
® Cease, foolish bird! nor thus impeach thy patron. sched’ 
To every living thing the Fates his:part decree ; 
to the bird of Jove, and beauty 's palm to theo; ae 
a. thence claims her envied somg, 
Raven’s kind the augur’s ssigns belong. «=. 
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gth, to take a superficial view ofthe 
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whole, and then to look at the different: points separatelyet 
a future time. On the Black Board, there were eiesuaane rs 


Gen, i.9-—13; Ps. civ. 1—6; Job xxviii.; which pase- 


ages of Scripture were read, and the blessing of Gad 
invoked. On the wall wasa large map represent 
img the two ‘hemispheres, with thesimple division of land — 


end water. Charles began by explaining, as well as he 
could, how the Almighty sepa and gathered tegether 


the waters into the vast bed of the andthe 
disclos- 


which the dry land would make its appearance by 


ing the peaks or highest points of the primitive mountains; 

eonsequence of which a ‘progress would instantly com-" 
- menee from inorganic matter to vegetable organization, the — 
 gurface of the earth, as well above as under the waters, — 


neath the ground, and afterwards some of the trees, and 


other vegetable areca cover it. First he told 
them of the metals, having obtained a specimen of all these 
with which they were likely to be familar; such as gold, — 
silver, iron, copper, lead, tin, quicksilver, mercury, and 
game. He drew out from them what they koew on this 
subject, and then added to their stock of in ormation., He — 
showed them quicksilver in the tube of the w 

_ "The various uses of iron greatly interestud and delighted 


‘them ; and in connexion with iron he brought forward the = 


— The next subject was the different kinds of earth ; 


as granite, slate, clay, chalk, limestone, sand, grayel, : 


coal. Ail these they knew by having seen them, but th 


understood little of their properties, and manifested mach 
- astonishment at what they heard. There was a sample of 
each in a small white plate, that they might examineand 


handle it if they desired. Next came the precious stones ; 
- but as Charles had of these, he contented himself with — 
psenting them on cardboard by their colour and value, 


a3 seth, the names of the places where they are chieflytobe = 
‘Having completed this outline of the mineral kingdom, 


‘he 


of survey of the fruits of the earth, = 
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100 #$£‘'THE WORK; AND HOW TO Do IT. 


such as wheat, oats, barley, rye, maize, millet, rice, arrow. 
root, bread-fruit, cocoa, tea, coffee, beans, nutmeg, sugar, 
oo. 

Just as he had arrived at this portion of his Lecture, the 
thought occurred to him that, instead of proceeding with 
what he had prepared, he would break off, and suggest to 
them the desirableness of their collecting for him, against 
their next meeting, the names of all the trees they could 
think of; then all the herbs, and various plants, whether 
for food, or clothing, or medicine, and putting them down 
under different heads. His object was to cultivate their 
minds in great measure by exciting the power of observa- 
tion, and giving them some practical idea of systematising. 
He advised them to collect leaves of such trees as were 
within their reach, and to dry them, and to do the same 
with the grasses. This setting them to work gave un- 
speakable satisfaction ; so much so that he was obliged to 
interpose a little caution against employing their masters’ 
time, or trespassing on grounds not open tothem. This 
they promised not to do, and Charles took them at their 
word. At the conclusion of this Lecture, instead of sing- 
ing as usual, he could not resist the inclination he felt to 
read-to the boys the twenty-first chapter of Revelation, 
pausing at the nineteenth verse, to observe the expression 
of their countenances. He endeavoured to help them to 
understand this figurative representation as employed to 
give us the most exalted and perfect conception of the glory 
to be revealed hereafter; and this led him very naturally 
to press upon their attention that “ wisdom which is more 
precious than rubies,” and which Solomoun describes as “a 
tree of life to them that lay hold upon her.” 

It will be interesting to my readers to know that, before 
many days, the lads had procured specimens of every tree 
that was still in leaf, and abundance of dried grass, which 
they had gathered in the summer. Some of, them had 
written the trees and plants they thought of alphabetically, 
others had arranged them under four heads; sugh as are 
good for food, useful for clothing, employed in business, or 
fit for medicine. ‘Two or three of the younger children con- 
tented themselves with bringing herbs, &c., out of the cot- 
tage garden; and one of them had an assortment/of seeds 


which his uncle, who was a gardener, had kindly sis him. 
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KREPING AND GIVING. | 101 


Charles set its full value = 6 abe? attempt to meet his 
wishes, and amply repaid them by exhibiting his own stores, | 
which had never seemed so precious to him before. Amongst 
other treasures he had two or three olive leaves from the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and a branch of a palm-tree which 
grew on Mount Zion; besides various cuttings of foreign 
timber, some of them beautifully polished. 
On the whole there was evidently good doing, and the 
promise of still better things to come. 


KEEPING AND GIVING; 
OR THE HISTORY OF THOMAS GUY, THE GREAT PHILANTHROPIST. — 


_ gentleman, who afforded such an extraordinary 

instance of parsimony and generosity, combined in 
one and the same individual, was the son of a lighter- - 
man and coal-dealer, in Horsleydown, Southwark. 
He was bred a bookseller, and began trade in the city 
of London, with no more than two hundred pounds. 
By his industry and uncommon frugality, but more 
particularly by purchasing seamen’s tickets, during 
Queen Anne’s wars, and by speculations in the South | 
Sea Stock in the memorable year 1720, he amassed an . 
immense fortune. 

In proof of his penurious disposition, it is recorded of 
him that he invariably dined alone, and a soiled proof- 
sheet or an old newspaper, was his constant substitute 
for a table-cloth. One winter evening, as he was 
sitting in his room, meditating over a handful of half- 
— embers, confined within the narrow precincts 
of a brick stove, and without any candle, a person, 
who came to inquire for him, was introduced, and 
after the first compliments were passed, and the guest 
requested to take a seat, Mr. Guy lighted a farthing 
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eandle which Jay on the table by him, and destred to 


know the purport of the gentleman’s visit. The visitor 


was the famous Vulture Hopkins, characterised by 
Pope, in his satires. “I have been told,’ said Hop- 
kins, “that you, sir, are better versed in the prudent 


and necessary art of saving than any man now living, © 
and I therefore wait upon you for a lesson of frugality ;__ 
an art in which I used to think I excelled, but Iam 


told by all who know you, that you are greatly 
superior.”’ ‘And is that all you are come 
said Guy, “why, then, we can talk this matter over 


an the dark:’’ so saying, he with great deliberation 


extinguished his new-lighted farthing eandle, Struck 
with this instanee of economy, Hopkins acknowledged 
himself convinced of Guy's superior thrift, and took 
his leave, | 

This failing, for, however he might justify it, such 


it was, seemed to have for its object the indulgence 
of a systematic benevolence. 


Mr. Guy was the founder of that excellent institu- 
tion in the borough of Southwark, called after his 


name, Guy’s Hospital. The sn of erecting and 
e 


furnishing it, which he defrayed during his lifetime, 

amounted to £18,798 16s.; and the sum he.left at 

his death to endow it was £219,499, making a total 

of £238,292 10s., a much larger sum than was ever 

left in this kingdom by any individual for charitable 
urposes. 

. or were the benefactions of Mr. Guy confined to 


this single institution. In 1701, he built and fur-— 


nished, at his own expense, three wards on the north 


side of the outer court ‘ef St. Thomas’s Hospital, in 


Southwark, and gave to them-one’hundred pounds per 
annum for eleven years,/preceding the foundation of 
his hospital. He likewise founded a fine hospital at 
Tamworth, in the county of Stafford. 

To many of his relations, he gave, while living, a 
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settled allowance of ten or twenty pounds a year, and 
to others money to advance them in the world. At 
his death, he left to his poor aged relations the sum 
of £870 a year, during their lives, and to his younger 
relations and executors he bequeathed £75,589. He 
left the governors of Christ’s Hospital a perpetual 
annuity of £400, for taking in four children annually 
at the nomination of the governors, and bequeathed 
£1000 for discharging four prisoners in the city of 
London, and in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, 
Mr, Guy, whose application of his wealth will 
embalm his memory with blessings to the remotest — 
posterity, died in 1724, at the advanced age of eighty» 
The penurious way in which Mr, Guy lived, and 
his amassing 60 much wealth, did not escape the wits 
and caricaturists of his time, nor the spleen of some 
who were disappointed at being omitted in his will, 
A satirical priut appeared after his decease, represent- 
ing him in the act of making his last testament, and 
committing to a the following bequests :—‘ Item, 
to my son, fifty pounds per annum; Item, to my 
daughter, fifty pounds per annum, while she remains 
iret ap Item, to building an hospital, and for my 
statue, one hundred thousand pounds.’’ The inten- 
tion, however, to blacken Mr. Guy’s memory, was too 
apparent; and, accordingly, the satire failed to have 

any effect: | | 

“ Assail’d by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was—a virtuous life.” 
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THE MOTHER'S LAST WORD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN WADDINGTON, 


— QIARAH!”’ said a dying widow to her youngest 


child, “when you arein trouble, pray to God!” 

_ Years passed away, and the poor orphan girl, trans- 
ferred from one relative to another, was left in early 
outh almost friendless. Her education was neg- 
ected, and the religious sentiments received in child 
hood nearly vanished from her recollection. From. 
the pressure of necessity, she was compelled in her 


a year to seek employment in the factories. 


ith this object she came to S— 

On a bright Sabbath morning in summer, she 
entered the town, uncertain to whom she should apply 
for direction or assistance. She was “in trouble’’— 
her heart sank within her; but the words of her 
mother, and even the tones of her voice, came vividly 
to recollection, At once she turned from the — 
road, and sought a place of retirement in the elds; 
and, kneeling on the grass for the firat time since the 
loss of her parents, began in earnest to pray, She 
had no sense of spiritual want; but with unaffected 
simplicity she asked the God of heaven to provide 
for her shelter, and the means of obtaining by honest 
industry, food and raiment. On leaving the spot, she 
walked about for some time, undetermined what course 
to take. The thought arose at length, that she ought 
to go to some place of worship, and though it was 
now very late for morning service, i. the im- 
pulse of conscience, she went to a chapel she saw in 
the distance. The minister was in the midst of his 
sermon, and he well recollects her thoughtful de- 
meanour as she sat down in Ruth-like simplicity about 
the centre of the chapel. Deeply affected by what she 
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THE MOTHER’S LAST WORD. 10% 


heard, from that hour she ‘became a constant hearer, 
and early sought the higher blessings of life and sal- 
vation. In the beginning of the week she obtained 
occupation, and was able to pay for her lodging. 
Freed from temporal anxieties, the care of the soul 
engaged her deepest attention. The truth was gra- 


dually unfolded to her mind, and its best effeets were 


exhibited in her spirit and deportment. For modest 
propriety, frugality, diligence, Riedenen and chastened 
zeal, she became a pattern to her companions. Ex- 
posed to considerable trial from the persons with 
whom she resided, two orphan sisters, fellow-members 
_of the church, proposed to join her in renting a cot- 
tage, and for a year or two they lived together in 
eculiar harmony and comfort. Their association, 
though extremely pleasant and profitable, 
was not destined to be permanent. Sarah Lewis de- 
clined in health. In the first stages of the complaint 
little apprehension was felt; but it could not be 
checked, and ultimately proved to be aspinal affection 
of very distressing character, For eighteen months she. 
waa entirely hel plows, and frequently suffered exeru- 
clating pain. The sisters (Rebekah and Mlizabet 
Boyle) were reluctant to part with the beloved invalid, 
and would not consent to her removal to the work- 
| 


For many months theirattentions totheirsick friends 


were unremitting—-watching in turn by night, and work- 
ing in the day to procure the needful supply of food, 
To add to their affliction, the mind of the patient (from 
the influence of disease) gave way. She sank into a 
state of awful despondeney, uncheered for weeks b 

a solitary ray of comfort or of hope. To relate the 
detail of her fears would be too tedious. The kind- 
ness of the devoted orphan sisters appeared to be 
without requital, or even acknowledgment. It was 
not on that account, however, suspended; nor were 
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their prayers for the relief of their suffering friend in 

any degree restranted. At length the cloud was dis- 

e led; and in that desolate chamber once more were 
eard the songs of joy and praise. 

The sequel is soon told. At avery early hour I was 
summoned to pay my last pastoral visit to the youth- 
ful pilgrim. Her countenance was lighted up with 
holy joy. In atone of sweet solemnity she said—“ I 
thank you, dear sir, as an under-shepherd, for all your 
care and kindness; but I am going now to the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls. You will not forget 
(will you?) the many poor sheep that still wander on 
the dark mountains, nor the feeble lambs! In this . 
affliction I have been in Doubting Castle, and under 
the power of Giant Despair; but it was my own fault 
—I forgot the key—the bright key of the promise. 
Now I am in the land of Beulah, and on the delectable 


* mountains. I shall soon see the King in His beauty. 


Give my love to the little ones in my elass; to 
the teachers, and to Mrs. W. Oh, Sir, Jesus is 
here! Jesus is with me! but I cannot talk;’’ her 
voice failing, she added in the faintest whisper :+— 


“ Weak is the effort of my heart, 
And cold my warmest thought ; 
But when I see thee as thou art, 


I’ll praise thee as “a 


Her breath ceased in the last line of the stanza, and 
in a few moments she was “ with the Lord.”’ 
The “last word” of this young disciple has not 


been forgotten by me. I think of children sent to 


our large towns, and even to the capital, without the 
vigilant attention of faithful friendship. Hundreds 


_ are drawn every year into the vortex of ruin by this 


sad neglect. A youth who returned home. from the 
metropolis in consumption, said, with deep emotion, to 


. his father—“ No minister, no member of a Christian 
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Church spoke to me for a year, while I was in 
London.”” The case is too common. 

Of what moment is it to close life well! The last 
rays of:the sun are the most beautiful—the last notes 
of the lark are the sweetest—the last tints of the un- 
folding bloom, or of the ripening fruit, are the richest, 
In nature and in grace we look for the finishing touch 
of loveliness! Dear reader, when your spirit is de- 
parting, may there be traced upon it the “ beauty of 
the Lord!’? May you, like my orphan friend, die 
in Jesus, with the consciousness of His presence, 
eer in the assurance of His infinite and a 

ove. 


“COMING OUT.” 


ANON G many expressions which are common in 
society, without having any definite meaning 
attached to them, there is this—‘“ Coming out!” If 
you said that you did not understand such a phrase, 
you would be laughed at, as ignorant of the forms of 
polite society. There are, however, some minds who, 
not satisfied with a conventional phrase, like to in- 
quire into the meaning conveyed by it. Such persons 
oe within themselves, what oes “coming out”’ 


im 
We are acquainted with a person of this trouble- 
some turn te mind, who, if not openly, has within the 
recesses of her own heart that very absurd, and with 
some, obsolete custom of attaching a meaning ‘to words ; “ee 
nay, she carries this absurdity still further, for, when 
she has found the sense of the expression, she applies 
_ the principle therein contained, to practice; comparing 
. it with Scnpture—weighing its merits or demerits by 
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that old-fashioned standard. If it proves agreeable 
to the Word of God, she holds it fast; if not (how- 
ever fashionable, however expedient it may be,) she 
rejects it. Now, it happened that this lady had been 
residing for some years in a retired country glebe— 


: : = “ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


Circumstances afterwards led her more into the way of 
ie observing the customs of the world. One expression, 
tyes among many, often caught her attention. It was this 
| —* When I come out!’’ when my daughter “comes 
out!”’ “That young lady will make a great sensation 
when she ‘comes out!’’’ &. Wishing fully to com- 
prebend what this phrase signifies, our ignoramus 
applied to some young ladies who were on the qui vive | 
to “come out.’’ They naturally wondered at so simple 
i a question, and exclaimed, “Coming out! oh! surely 
you know what that is; it is just ‘coming out!’”’ 
Being urged to explain themselves more fully, they 
at last told our querist that ‘“ coming out” implied 
oing to balls, theatres, operas, dinner-parties, &. &e. ; 
arther, that when they were “come out,” they should 
be at liberty to wear jewels, feathers, satins, &c. &c.! 
“T now understand you,” she remarked; “it is 
; ‘coming out’ from the comparative security of home 
to go into the world! ‘Coming out’ is, in fact, 
‘going in!’”’ 
Let me now weigh this by the standard of Scripture. 
We read in Rom. xii. 2, “ Be not conformed to this 
world ;”’ James i. 27, “ Keep himself unspotted from 
the world;” James iv. 4, “ Whosoever therefore will 
be a friend of the world is the enemy of God;’’ 1 John 
ul. 15, “ Love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him.” Do not these passages 
prove that “coming out’’ is “going in?’ Again, 
try this principle by the vows that are upon you. You — 
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once renounced “the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world.” If balls, theatres, operas, &c. &c., 
are not its pomps, what are’? if dress, jewels, 
fashions, &c., are not its vanities, what are? Yet at 
the age in which you might reasonably be expected to 
have some understanding of this solemn vow, you are 
preparing—-not “to renounce,’—but to enter into 
the world. 

Our Saviour overcame the world that His disciples 
might follow His steps. St. Paul rejoiced that he was 
“crucified to the world, and the world unto him.” 
You desire to go into that world which “lheth in 
wickedness.” You declare plainly that you are of the 
world; that you are satisfied with its portion; that - 

ou do not seek a kingdom whose maker and builder 
is God; but that you rest in that kingdom whose 
doom is approaching. “ For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world, 
and the world passeth away.’’ My young friends, 
consider these things. If you wish to have your por- 
tion with the world, speak candidly; and for the future, 
instead of saying, “ When I ‘come out,’’’ say, “When 
I go into the world which I have promised to renounce, 
and from which I am contain to separate!”’ But 
if, on the contrary, seeing the danger of this path, you 
desire to “come out”’ instead of “going in,” shen 
listen to the invitation and the blessed promise— 
“Come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and 
I will receive you, and will be a Father unto you, and 
ve shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” 3 Kare, 
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Sweet little maid, be mine the 


To be thy gui and: counsellor, 


‘hills and descents 
nd on. 80 rude a 


“Would surely go astray. 


ymate and thy friend, 


And when my steps shall faltering grow, 
| And thine be firm and strong, | 


BEAUTIFUL 


BY DR. 


paintings is open to-day. I hope you will find 


ib to go thia afternoon.’’ 


“Ford. 
"4 beard you tell Mr. Somers that you would go 


convenient for me to go oe 
necessary that we should to-day. . The 
_ will be open: for several w a 


- and see the pictures when the time came.” 


“I recollect my promise. I do not think it ‘will. be 
this afternoon. It is not 


it wll, bat should like today.” 
should like to gratify your not 
think it reasonable. to any or 


duty for that purpose... I meet with several 
ladies this afternoon on some 


business.”’ 


OTHER,” said liza Fond: 


whose sense of pre. 
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priety, you will perceive, was not quite so nice as it 
_ might have been. 
rs. Ford hesitated for a moment before she 
answered her, and then replied— 
“We are to consider what we can do for several 
poor families in B—— Street. We are informed that 
they are in a state of great destitution. I can send to 
the ladies, and tell them that the poor must wait till 
| you have seen the pictures.” 
| “Oh no, mamma, I would not have you do that; 
. only I should like to go and see them this after- — 
noon. Don’t you think I am almost old enough to go 
alone?” 
| “ May 1 go alone?” “No.” “Why not? You 
| said I was old enough to go alone.” | 
| “ Be more careful what you say. I assented to your 
assertion that you are almost old enough. Almost 
a enough, and guwite old enough, are two distinct 
things.”’ 
wish I was old enough.” 
“That is a foolish wish. Time passes quite rapidly 
| ones, considering the manner in which you em- 
loy it.’ 
: The remainder of the morning did not pass very 


said, upon going to see the paintings, and she wished 
. She dared to say she would go. : 
Was she such a lover of fine arts that she must see - 
the paintings the first day they could be seen? She 

had some considerable taste for paintings, it is true; 

but the real cause of her earnestness to go, was the 
_ fact that she had told some friends a day or two be- 
fore, that she was going on the first day the exhibition 
was open to the public. She had no right to tell 
them so: she was led to do so, under the foolish im- 
pression that there was something of superiority 


_ pleasantly with Eliza. She had “set her heart,’ she — 
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involved in seeing them first. Hence her earnestness 
in pleading with her mother to go on that day. The 
indulgence of so trifling a desire for precedence made 
her ree and her mother also. No mother could 
be happy whose daughter treated her with the want of 
respect, and of deference to her wishes, which Eliza 
had (without design, it is true,) manifested toward 
In the afternoon the ladies came, and after an hour 
or two of consultation, went away. Mrs. Ford then | 
called Eliza, and told her to prepare to go out with 
her. Eliza dressed herself rather more than was 
necessary, for she thought she was going to see the 
paintings. Her mother led her into a narrow street, 
entered a small dwelling, and ascended to the garret. 
She knocked at the door, which was opened by a 
oung lady, plainly but richly dressed. ‘“ Does she 
live in this house ?’’ was the question which arose in 
Eliza's mind as she saw her. They entered, and found 
in that small apartment a father and mother confined 
to their straw bed by distressing sickness, and two 
small children, who had just now been crying from 
hunger. The young lady’s hat and shawl lay on the - 
only chair that was in the room. She placed them 
on the floor, and offered Mrs, Ford the chair. She 
had fed the children, and was now engaged in preparing 
something for the sick parents. eh, 
veg | find I have been anticipated,” said Mrs. Ford. 
Lheard of the case about an hour ago,” said the 
“and I find that I did not set out from home too 


lady 


soon after hearing it. I presume I am speaking to 
Mrs. Ford ? 
“Yes; and this is—"” 
“My name is Folsom.” 
“T have often heard of you, and am happy to meet 
you here; I hope we shall meet often her eee” 
Mrs. Ford remained, and assisted Miss Folsom in 


we 


having:made arrangements with her for their relief in 


“Was that wines Folsom — Street?” mid 


Ves.” 


Wasn't singular that should he. in much ay 


place ?” | 

“(Not-at all. Tt was just the place.for her.”*, 
‘Sheis sorich!”. 
has ber power to doth more forth 


suffering.” 


going 


God.” 
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the Tower, we found a most interesting relic, 


and a boy on the watch, on see- 


in light, d Me guide of the mighty 
mass of metal. The cavity in which it stood was‘cir- = 

fracture 


cular, and the bottom covered with 
‘water, which did not, however, 


_ “The Great Bell.” On a level with the ground was 
platform of boards, 

- “Ing us look at it, and wonder what it: could’ (gover, 

immediately ran and his father, who, 


‘some to the. stick 5 ond 


“ But thi 1. would: give. 


What. beautiful picture of Christian,charity have 
we justseen! ‘There is nothing in thatgallery which 
you are so anxious to visit, that can compare with.it. _ 


I was seen angels, and .approved of 


‘on one Czar Kolokol, ‘or. king of — is 
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amusement: led them 


ae deprives the body of many useful fluids, an 


to emaciate it, cularly in yo : a 


_ ference, and four hundred and forty thousand pounds - 
weight.— Alexander's Travels in the Kast, 
 _Maena Cuanta.—Sir Robert Cotton, .ppening he 
at his.tailor’s, discovered that the man heldin iis 
hand the identical Charta, with all its seals 


and appendages, whi 


going to.cut into 
measures for his customers... 


this valuable curiosity at the price of old parchment, fey 


- and thus recovered what had been supposed to 
have been irretrievably lost. Tt snow preverved in 
the British Museum. 

much greater mumber of diseases 
from irregularitiesin eating thanin drinking; 
we commit more errors with regard to the quantity 


is no instance on record of any person 


_~ his health, or endangered his by drinking water 
with his meals; but wine, beer, and spirits, have.gene- 
rated a much number and diversity of patients — 
all the hospitals in the world.—Dr. 

Willich on Diet and Regimen. — 
Smoxine.— Many boys re as a harm- 


smoking 


the important p of mixing and preparing paring the 
_ food for the stomach ;, heneet ought to be prese | 

The custom of smoking tobacco is on that — ‘ 
extremely hurtful, as it weakens the o of di 


direct tendeney to 
persons, and t 


of lean and ¢ 


not only vitiates the but impairs 
erstanding, and seins the powers of the mind. 
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instantly called upon the surgeon, who accompanied 
him, to fire; which the latter did with such admirable 
promptitude and precision, that he shot the beast 
through the head, and delivered the captain. Mr. 
Hawkins, of the Everthorpe, in July, 1818, having 
tts and twice struck a large bear, had raised his 
ance for a third blow, when the animal sprang 
forward, seized him by the thigh, and threw him over 
his head into the water. Fortunately it used this 
advantage only to effect its own escape. Captain 
Scoresby mentions a boat’s crew which attacked a 
bear in the Spitzbergen sea; but the animal having 
succeeded in climbing the sides of the boat, all the 
sailors threw themselves for safety into the water, 
where they hung by the gunwale. The victor entered 
triumphantly, and took possession of the barge, where 
it sat quietly till it was shot by another party. The 
same writer mentions the ingenious contrivance of a ~- 
sailor, who, being pursued by one of these creatures, 
threw down successively his hat, jacket, handkerchief, 
and every other article in his possession, when the 
brute pausing at each, gave the sailor always a certain 
advantage, and enabled him finally to regain the 
vessel.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library; Polar Sea and 
Regions. 
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TER nye R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 5 


Vision, 
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Rede thanked, but-we'are favoured with more then in 
gence We will answer the question by letter. 
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ELINOR’S DISTRICT, 
(Continued from p. 59.) : 


| was impossible to lose the opportunity; the young 
housekeeper was behind time, and she was made to 
feel it. Cousin Sarah had watched the minutes, and, only 
too ready to read a lesson to her young successor, all the 
dinner arrangements were hartled on; and, as George 
hinted afterwards, the very clock had been helped forward, 
to complete the exposure_of Miss Elinor Blake. This 
K 


“Enid yet, when she presented herself at table, the ¥ 


nlates and dishes looked provokirgly impertinent, as 


to her, when 


consent to relinquish the keys, if 


aod this horse- 


well sh in time; but,” turning to 

tinued, “ must say this, one thing | 
of the house upon her. I 
| who 


water, which has 


«Now, Cousin,” said the lively 
und s downcast face, and said, “A 
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“to up & trict in. ; not 
know what it involves, I see no reason why she should not 


tol 


George,” said Miss Blake; “itis 


not fit for such young things to be going about among t the 
ignorant cottagers, I say it is not fit; and if you 't 
know what I mean, go yourself and see.” 


George meant thi a bit of play, it seemed to the 
to be a marked reflection upon her advanced 


i ‘etly, | 
an outburst, linor u “ Indeed, 
pleasure, I do no 


Sxnticipa 


 ‘Phere’s Mrs. Manton, she told me, that while 
im London, that year when her husband was 
many times a-week strange men would come, 
her cor, seat themselves without so much as sayi 
your leave;’ and however she was en 
talk to her about her duties. I say it was | 
=. not. There is a time for everything, and ie 
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they were to ask me to come in, and if the people liked to 
speak, then there would be no harm, would there ?” 

“ Not so much; but what is it you want to speak to 
them about? You can’t cut out clothes for them; you 
can’t offer to pay for the children’s school bills, or to put 
their boys apprentice, as Miss Vazey does.” 

“I could show an interest in their concerns, Cousin, 
and in the children; there are many ways—” 

“Just what they don’t want,” broke in the determined 
Miss Blake; “it’s downright interference, and they resent it 
just as we should, if any one were to come walking in here 
while we were at our meals, with a long homily upon our 
discharge of duty.” 

“Speak for yourself, Cousin; for my part, I rather like 
such visitors,” said George; who, seeing his friend, Jack 
Hamilton, at the gate, winked with a knowing air at Tom, 
and then with a symptom of ill-controlled drollery awaited 
the knock, and watched the result. } : 

“A double knock—a tract distributor—and whistling 
too—the graceless fellow; Cousin, I. agree with you, it 1s 
not to be borne; the next thing will be to walk in without 
permission,” | 

“Please, sir, there’s Mr. John Hamilton of Heathstead.” 

- “ Ask him into the conservatory, Joc,” was the answer 
to that young valet’s announcement, - 

Our incumbent,” said ‘Tom slyly; “ well, Cousin, this is 
quite apropos,” 

Jousin Sarah, however, did not reply; for she was 
troubled with the sad reflection, that the visitor would be 
sure to find a book she had left in her hurry on the rustic 
chair—the third volume of a novel, in the perusal of which 
she had been so usefully employed all the morning. Ring- 
ing the bell, the boy reappeared, and her tone implied 
rather unusual haste, as she said— 

“Now, Joe, clear away, put the dessert on at once, and 
ask Mr. Hamilton in.” or 

“Yes, marm,” was the reply of the brisk little servitor, 
as he pushed the door rete with his elbow, and glided 
me leaving his left leg behind to complete the operation 

utting. 

“ re take the newspaper to Mr. Hamilton,” added Miss 
Blake; “there’s news from India.” ; 
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Her impatience to have the visitor in, was so manifest, 
that everybody helped everybody, in clearing the table, and 
very little time elapsed before Mr. Hamilton was summoned 
in, and to the horror of Cousin Sarah, he brought with him, 
not the Zimes, but that very’third volume she desired of 
all things not to see. 
“Tit for tat, George,” said the Reverend John, “ though . 
I dare say you think I give the return-call in rather undue 
haste; but 1 had an object in coming out to the Burroughs 
this evening.” 
“Oh, no doubt,” said George, “and you have had the 
best companion, a good book,” 
“This book! oh no, it’s not one of my sort; I found 
this on your premises, Mr. George, and with all submission. 
to your opinion, a more purposeless thing I haven't seen 
since I left college.” 
“ What is it?” cried Elinor and Tom. 
“Oh!” said Miss Blake, striking in at once, “it’s a new 
novel, sent by Mudie; and, for want of something better, 
I have been skimming it this morning.” 
“Well,” said Tom, “I’ve read ‘ Yeast,’ I suppose this is 
‘Cream.’ Here, Mr. Hamilton, hand it to me, and I’ll take 
stock of it in about half a second,” 
“*Crusts and Crumbs!’ one of those absurd, alliterative 
titles, intended to excite interest by making a mystery, 
One would think that it was a manual of cookery, but 
it is a downright silly novel, Wigh doctrine, too! Hear 
this now: Here isa young lady who rejoices in the name of 
Adela Mihel, who says, ' No, dear Mand, the poor are meant 
to be what they always are, the lower class; and if it were 
ossible to do them guod, it would only be accomplished 
y raising them above their ree station, arid the attempt 
to teach these children anything more than the A B C of 
education is, my papa says, not only foolish, but wicked.’” 
“Suppose Miss Ethel's great grandmother should have 
been a washerwoman, what then?” said George; “ bat I 
won't interrupt you in your extract. What says Maud?” 
“(Oh,’ she laments, ‘it seems hard that we can do nothing 
safely to raise these ignorant neighbours of ours, being 
placed in a station so much higher, and where it might 

expected that we should consider their wants; but your 
papa is right, Ethel, and I know from experience, that in 
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the north of England, the people who work in the factories 
w so independent and ill-mannered, that my uncle, who 
is a dean, says they treat him as though he were a Methodist 
preacher, and pay him no more respect.’ (No bobs or 
curtseys, I suppose sh2 means.) ‘ It seems as if people were 
always spoiled by being brought out of their own rank.’” 
“'That’s the last page you have been reading, Cousin,” 
said George inquiringly, and remembering the recent dis- 
cussion. | 
Miss Blake,, relieved by the accident of Tom’s having 
pitched upon a simply stupid extract, whereas the bulk of 
the volume had not even the pretence of stupidity, being 
positively silly, observed that she did not think so badly 
of the book, after all; and so, receiving it into her pos- 
session, she was observed quietly to deposit it in the well 
of her capacious work-table. Mr. Hamilton expressed an 
opinion, that when there was such a dearth of books, it 
was a pity that the public were not treated to. something 
better for their money; and then turned the conversation 
upon the subject of his visit. He was going, he said, to 
see John Collier, about his emigration certificate; and if 
Miss Elinor wished to know what the families in Honey- 
suckle Lane were like, he thought it would be a good 
opportunity. 
Cousin Sarah looked daggers, but before she could utter 
a word, George said, “ Yes, and I am sure my cousin will be 
glad to go with you on so good an errand.” | 
George had no right to say this; but since Elinor could 
not go alone, he wanted to fix his cousin without asking 
consent. Mortified, no doubt, and yet unable to decline, 
Miss Blake consented, saying, “ 1 must make one stipula- 
tion, and that is, that if this means taking a district, or 
what d’ ye call it, Miss Elinor shall not be asked to do any- 
thing of the sort without my knowing what the people are.” 
“ Why, Cousin,” said Elinor in a lively tone, “ that is 
just what we are going for; and I promise that I will not 
take Honeysuckle Lane if you think it objectionable.” 
George and John watched them out, and through the 
meadow, and then strolled down to the church themselves, to 
get the door open, so that as Elinor returned, she might see 
the Burroughs Church, which was, in fact, ‘more ancient and 
interesting than that of the mother-parish, as it was called, 
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at Heathstead. The keys obtained, the brothers unlocked 
the great iron porch-gate, and then the inner door. En- 
tering the church, they might well imagine themselves 
alone; and Tom, not liking the trouble of taking his hat 
off, indeed it was’ only a cap, walked in, little expecting 
to find a stranger already upon the ground. Standing at 
the other end of the edifice was a gentleman, whose atten- 
tion was so fixed upon a tablet in the wall, that at first he 
did not seem to notice the approaching footsteps. At 
length, observing that he was the subject of their scrutiny, 
he walked up the aisle to meet them. oe: 

“] see you are surprised to find any one here,” he said 
in a pleasant tone; “ but though you hold the sexton’s keys, 
I have a little friend. here,” a a a smaller latch-key, 
‘‘ by which I gain access through the house door,” pointing 
to the transept entrance. “ It is many years since I was 
here, and I am renewing old friendships, and indulging in 
cherished reminiscences. You are.not the incumbent ? 

“ No,” said George Blake, “ but Mr. Hamilton is likely 
to be here soon, and in fact we are waiting till he re- 
turns from the village.” — 

George, very curious to know who this stranger was, 

_ holding, as he did, Miss Vazey’s private key, asked whether 
he knew “ the family,” for such the occupants of the Court 
were always called. 

“Yes; my name is Vazey,”.answered the stranger. 
“T have been abroad, and I am now visiting my cousin.” 

Then this was the favourite nephew of the late —— 
before the tomb of whose ancestor he was now standing. 
And though he did not know George, there was a time 
when he did, for they were sworn friends at Dr. Whipple’s 
school. And that friendship they now renewed, for Tom 

soon let slip the fact, and the young officer was not slow to 
acknowledge his old associate. ° 

“Ah! I’ve s2en life since those days, and have been in 
much danger ; but it has pleased God to bring me back, not 
only safely, but I trust a changed man. I was wild enough, 
you know, Blake.” ae 

The conversation was stopped by the entrance of Mr. 
Hamilton and the ladies, to whom the discovery of Mr. 
Vazey’s arrival was made known. George introduced his 
cousin and sister, and then the young clergyman. _ 
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“Mr. Hamilton’s father is well, I hope,” said Mr. Vazey 
(he was a captain, but they did not know it). “TI used to 
read Greek with him, he will remember me. I hear from 
my cousin that you have a good congregation here; Blake, 
do you know my cousin ?” 

“T see her frequently, but I do not know her.” | 

* How foolish it is of people not to know each other; 
she would be delighted to make the acquaintance of your 
sister ; and, living alone in that great house, as:she does, 
company would be very pleasant to her. I must introduce 
you.” 

' You mistake,” said Mr. Hamilton, “if you think that 
she shuts herself up at the Court; she does more than any 
clergyman among the poor of my father’s parish.” 

“Yes, indeed,” added Miss Blake, “ she is like an angel 
in their houses.” 

“Except that her visits are neither ‘few nor far be- 
tween,” said the young clergyman, unable to resist the 
pleasantry. 

“Well, now we have met,” said Captain Vazey, “we 
must not part company without a distinct understanding, 
that, ‘f you are all disengaged for Saturday, you will come 
to lunch at one o'clock; I would ask you in the evening, | 
but I know there is an engagement on our side, I mean as 
far as my cousin is concerned.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Blake, “it is her class-night, she teaches 
the monitors their Sunday collects.” 

“Then, you'll come ?” | 

“Certainly,” said Miss Blake, rather stiffly, “if Miss 
Vazey invites us.” 

“Oh! I see, then we will do the thing with all propriety,” 
said the Captain, laughing as he let himself out, turning 
back to add, ‘‘ the footman shall come with a formal request, 
and you will reply in the most approved manner. Well, 
I don’t care so long as we meet.” a , 


(To be continued.) ele 
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TALKINGS ABOUT RELIGION. 


Wa do we talk so little of religion in families ? 
Everything else affords pleasant subject for 
conversation between fathers and sons, brothers and - 
sisters; but there is too often a natural disinclination 
to speak of the best things. Does this difficulty 
spring from pride, or reserve, or humility? It should 
be overcome. 

A mother was seated with her children around her, 
who were about to repeat their daily texts, Let 1 us 
listen to their conversation :— 

Mother.—“ Now, my children, let me hear your 
texts, and then we will talk aboutthem. Yours first, 
Henry.” 

“ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. ey 

Ellen.—* God bath given to us eternal life.” 

James.—“The blood of Jesus Christ His. Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ 

John.—“ A new heart will I give you, and a right 
spirit will I put within you.” 

Annie.—“ God is love.” 

“We will take Annie’s first, ‘God is : love.” Can 
_ any of you guess why I choose this first ?” : 

John.—‘* Because it is the best.” 

* “Perhaps we ought scarcely to say one part of 
God’s truth is better than another, it is all precious. 
Can you think of another reason ?” 

John.—* Because it is the easiest.” 

“No, Johunie, that is not the reason; God can 
make all His words lain to us if we ask Him; but 
listen, and I will tell you my reason, It is because 
that in these words, ‘ God is love,’ we have the founda- 


‘tion or beginning of all religion. You often hear and 
use the word religion; tell me what you think it 


means.’ 


Henry.— Loving what is good.” 
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Ellen.—“ Obeying God.” 

James.—“ Following Jesus.” 

“These are all good answers; now I will tell you 
what the word itself really means. It is binding the 
heart to God. What is it that binds hearts to- 


- gether P”’ 


Annie.—“ Love.” | 
_ “Yes; and as ‘ God is love,’ all love comes from 
Him, and He draws our hearts to Him by His love.” 

John.—‘‘ Mamma, does God love se ?”’ 

“Yes, dear Johnnie, He does indeed. Do you ever 
think whether you love Him ?” 

John.—“ Mamma, I wish to love God very much.” 

** Well, dear, when you are alone tell that desire to 
God, and ask Him to teach you to love Him. Think 
of Him as your Father. He formed your body and 
your spirit. He gave you the power to think and feel 
and understand. He gave you sight to see all the 
beauties and wonders He has made; and when you 
look at the beautiful blue sky with its snowy clouds, 
and the green fields and woods, and the wild flowers, 
and when you hear the birds sing among the trees, it 
is God that makes your heart feel all the beauty ; 
and when you are happy because I love you, and you 
feel full of pleasure with your brothers and sisters 
because you love them, it is God that puts all that 
love into your heart to make you happy.” 

Ellen.—* Oh! mamma, I do love God; but I wish 
I could always feel happy when I think of Him; 
there seems something in me sometimes that shrinks 
back from Him; and then I cannot feel happy.” 

“ My dear child, ask yourself what it is that makes 
you thus turn away from God. If your heart were 
always full of what is pure and holy, if it were filled 
with love, and you had no feeling or thought contrary . 
to God's will, would you be unhappy then? Would 
you not like always to be very near to God ?”’ 
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Ellen.—(Thoughtfully,) “Yes, mamma; but it 
seems as if I could not help my heart being sinful.’’ 
“Tt is true, my love, you have a sinful nature; but 
if God still loves you so much that He will give you 
a holy nature, that your mind may love and choose 
‘all that is holy, and that you may not desire or think 
what ig displeasing to God’s mind—would — not be 
-happy then when you think of God? would you not 
like to think of Him and be near Him ?” 
The tears were in Ellen’s eyes as she said softly: 
“ Oh yes, mamma, that is what I want.”’ 
we will talk to you again about this, dear,”’ replied 
her mother. “ For the present think over what I have 
said; do not be afraid to lay your heart open to God; 
ask Him to take away all that is sinful and contrary 
to Him ; try to express all that you feel and think to 
Hin, then He will merciful y draw your heart to Him 
and you will feel that He is your Father.” ics | 
S. M. 5. 


FABLES—No. XIII. 
OPP 
agit irrepesshile Tempus! Phedr. v. 8. 


WIFT as the wind, most light of tread, 
Shorn, save the ferelock of his head, 
Naked, from all incumbrance free, 


So passes Opportunity— 
Would’st have him? Seize yon lock that flows,’ 


Or, spite of fate, ae he goes! 


* This little Apologue seems to have given origin to the common 
saying of ‘‘ taking time by the forelock.” 
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FABLES.—No. XIV. 


THE BOASTER. A¢sopr. 


MAN, returned from his travels, was boasting of his 

. exploits abroad; and, among other things, of a leap 
which he had taken at Rhodes, in which not one of the 
Rhodians, who are famous for that exercise, could come up 


‘tohim. For this, he said, he had witnesses at Rhodes : 


but one present observed, there was no need to call wit- 
nesses from such a distance, to a fact so easy of demonstra- 
tion. “ Let us only have the leap over again!” | | 

The application. There can be no doubt that our boaster 
was completely silenced by the proposal: and the surest 
way to obtain a respite from the annoyance of one of these 
pretenders is, to follow him attentively till he comes upon 
practical ground, and then put him upon immediate demon- 
stration. Two things, however, are desirable in the practice 
of this stratagem; tha. the person attacked be really a 
boaster, taking advantage of the credulous (and not an 
inquisitive boy, talking a little out of his depth for the 
sake of information) ; and that the attack be made in good 
humour, and with as little of disingenuous art as appears 
in the example before us. | 


FABLES.—No. 
THE HUSBANDMAN AND HIS SONS. 


HUSBANDMAN, being near his end, called his sons 

to his bedside. “ My children,” said: he, “1 am now 
about to depart out of this life. I would have you make 
diligent search in the vineyard for something which I[ have 
left buried there, and which, if you take pains rm, you 
will find.” The old man died, without explaining himself 
further. Concluding that a treasure of some kind must 
have been concealed beneath the surface, the youths took 
care to dig the ground well over. They found ncither gold 
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nor silver; but the surface being thereat stirred and 
loosened, the vines, when the season came, produced a most 
abundant crop; which was the treasure contemplated by 


their aged parent. 
The application. The true riches of a country lie in the 


soil; yet not so, but that the labour of man is required'to 


bring them forth. In other words, the increase of food, 
clothing, timber, and other necessaries, obtained by means 


of the culture bestowed upon a fruitful soil, is the staff of | 


life, the main spring of commerce, and the solid basis of 
national prosperity ; on which commerce itself, and the arts, 
merely | raise a superstructure. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. ! 
FOUR SKETCHES BY MRS. H. C. ¢. 


ARRIET M. was ay oung lady of great sensibility 

and refinement, of more than ordinary cultiva- 

tion of mind, and a sincére and earnest Christian. 
Her religion was to an unusual degree reflective. Her 
conviction of the truths of the Gospel was the result 
of long-continued thought and study of the Bible 
and of the best popular theological writers. Her own 
spiritual states, too, were subjected to daily examina- 
tion and analysis, and it was her first aim to rise into 
a region of higher and purer spiritual life. In the 
performance of outward Christian duties she was 
zealous and exact. The Sabbath-school had no more 
devoted teacher ; she was an untiring tract-distributor ; 
she was a directress of the charitable sewing-society ; 
she was never abseut from the weekly female prayer- 
meeting. A large part of every week was, in these 
and other ways, devoted to labours in the cause of 
piety. At home, study, reflection, prayer, and an 
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extensive religious correspondence filled up her hours 
with pleasant and profitable occupation. 

Her mother was a woman of superior understanding 
and piety ; and her only sister was, like herself, intel- 
lectual, refined, and deeply religious. Surely, my 
readers will say, this young person knew‘the secret of 
happiness. With such aims, such occupations, and 
such congenial spirits in her nearest relatives, her life 
must have been one of high and pure enjoyment. 

And yet Harriet M. was far from being happy. The 
tone of her letters to her intimate friends betrayed 


a morbid sensitiveness, an unhealthy state of feeling 


in regard to life and its relations. ier youthful cor- 
respondents saw in this only a spiritual sensibility 
and refinement far beyond their reach; but those who 
were in habits of daily domestic intercourse with her 
traced it toa much less exalted cause. To them the 
solution of the whole matter was ob\ious. In her 
Christian duties, as in her enjoyments, self-indulgence 
was unconsciously, but truly, the principle which 
governed her. Her duties were selected as congenial 
to her own tastes, not received indiscriminately, the 
pleasing and the distasteful, just as God had assigned 
them to her. Hence the plain, material duties of 


~ home, to which she had naturally a strong aversion, 


were almost wholly neglected, as furnishing no food to _ 


mind or heart. These plain, material employments, — ee 


however, involved, to no small extent, the comfort and— 
welfare of those to whom she held the relations of 
daughter and sister. The family was large, and though 
highly respectable and intelligent, far from wealthy. 
The active and efficient co-operation of every grown- 
up member of the family was necessary in order to 
make a narrow income suffice for the wants of s0 
numerous a household. In these circumstances the 
failure of one to do her part, not only greatly increased 
the burdens of the others, but occasioned an absolute 
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loss in the sum total of domestic happiness and im- 
provement. Tasked to the very extent of their time 
and strength to meet the mere bodily wants of the 
household, how could the mother and sister find time 
for the higher cares which pertain to the mind and 
heart? For all that Harriet did for them, either 

directly or indirectly, her six young brothers would 

much better have been in the place of the poor out- 
casts whom she picked up in the lanes and by-ways, 
and led to the Sabbath-school. An exclamation. of 
disgust at their rude manners or dirty hands, or an 
admonition to keep out of sight when strangers were 
seen approaching, gave an occasional indication that 
_ she recognised some kind of relationship to them, but 
she seldom went beyond this. This course was not 
the result of wilful neglect of duty. The grand diffi- 
culty was that she followed. her tastes and impulses, 
without making practical duty the subject of reflection 
and conscience. This might be accepted, perhaps, as 
some palliation of her fault, but it could not shield 
her from its penalty. She led a selfish life; and the 
selfish are, of necessity, unhappy. Especially is this 
the case with the Christian. The principle of the 
Christian life tends to the entire subjugation of selfish- 
ness. If allowed to perform this, its true mission in 
the soul, it becomes in it a spring of living joy; if 
checked and hindered by selfishness, no matter under 
what specious form, it will manifest its presence and 
vindicate its heavenly origin by inflicting many a pang 
unknown to the mere worldling. 

The writer is well aware that this may look like an 
extreme case; but it has been sketched from real life, 
and in its essential features is by no means uncom- 
mon. The neglect of home duties by Christian young 
ladies is a wide-spread, a very common evil. Yet 
there are no duties more sacred; may I not say they 
take precedence of all others? God himself lays 
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them upon us in the very structure of society, andwe = / 


cannot neglect them without injury to ourselves as well 
as others. “ Let them first learn to show piety at 


religious guides of the young. Would I, then, require 
that Harriet M. should relinquish all paths of re- 
ligious effort outside the small sphere of home? By 
no means; there is seldom need of so extreme a 
course. But I would have her obey the law of love. 
I would have her relinquish her monopoly of the family 
leisure for intellectual and religious improvement, for 
social enjoyment and usefulness. I would not have 
her say to her parents, to her brothers and sisters, 
“Tt is a gift in whatsoever thou mightest be profited 
by me,” making the law of Christ of no effect. | 


Jane L. was placed in circumstances very similar 
to those sketched above. She was more beautiful, 
more intellectual, in every way more interesting than 
Harriet M. Her lovely face, so characteristic of her 
mind and temper, is at this moment before the eye of 
memory, fresh in its youthful bloom and sweetness; 
her mild blue eye beamed with the quiet light of 
thought; while her black pencilled eyebrows, loft 
forehead, and beautifully developed intellectual head, 
impressed one as something majestic. And such she 
was in character; in hours of leisure holding com- 
panionship with the noblest minds, drinking at: the 
seo a fountains of literature, capable of any study 

owever high, and of giving graceful expression to her 
own thoughts and feelings in prose or verse; yet at 
the first call of duty cheerfully laying aside books and 
pen, and entering with as much interest into the un- 
exciting cares and toilsome labours of ,the household, 
as if she knew no more agreeable occupation. How 
quietly, how smoothly the domestic machinery moved 
on under her gentle efficient management! How 
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home,”’ is an admonition too seldom inculeated by the. 
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peacefully the mother’s heart rested in her love, and 
wisdom, and energy! What a magic influence she 
swayed over her younger brothers and sisters; their — 
oracle in study and in morals; their confidant in all 
childish perplexities and troubles. She, even more 
than their parents, by the constant contact of her own 
mind and heart, formed their views and principles, 
moulded their characters, and sent them out to be 
ornaments and blessings to society. This course was 
the result of her clear, discriminating views of Chris- 
tian duty. ~bker choice would have been a life of 
literary leisure ; but,to her view God had given her 
no choice in the matter. With the simplicity of a 
child she yielded to His superior wisdom, and since 
it was His choice it. became hers also, Hence there 
was perfect harmony between will and duty. She 
gave up any gratification so gracefully and easily, that 
there was danger that no pleasure but that of givin 
up would be left her. With very delicate health, an 
such numerous domestic cares, she could of course do 
little abroad; but all she could do was done, and in 
the same quiet, loving spirit in which her other duties 
were ceiemed. The most self-denying forms of 
usefulness were not avoided. When a contagious 
fever swept through the place, and the rich could with 
difficulty obtain watchers, either for love or hire, 
Jane L. spent many an hour in the chambers of the 
poor, and more than once stood alqne by the bed of 
death, and spoke the last words of hope to the 
departing spirit. 

is it necessary to say that she was happy? She 
was seldom gay ; but a thoughtful, sweet serenity was 
the habitual expression of her countenance. She was 
never gloomy, never irritable; and I do not believe 
she knew what loneliness, or ennui, or suspicion 
meant. Her temperament was no doubt a peculiarly 
happy one. Reason and conscience were from infancy 
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the leading qualities of her character, as imagination 4 


But their 


and impulse are of the young generally. 
supremacy was not maintain 


gyake, and which were followed b 


without many a costly 
sacrifice, which the Harriet could 


lot. in life combined: the 


"happiness in an unusual degree. 


ce understanding, refined tastes, and an acute sensibility, 


_ ghe seemed formed to make friends, and to enjoy with 
a keen relish what was best and choicest in life. As 


family, she held a very desirable position in a ; 

In this home she enjoyed, to a rare degree, per 

independence in 

in connexion with most endearing domestic relations. 

She could at will withdraw herself into the luxurious: 
of her own apartment, and pursue any literary 


With a cultivated | 


a member of a wealthy, intelligent, and influential = 


regard to her own 


or tasteful occupation undis by one 
care; or mingle in sparkling circle, 


with ‘the feeling that her presence madg,it still brighter. 
Alice waa a Christian too, and was consistent in her “7 

religious life beyond most who wear that sacred. : 
name. 


at the heart of a rose, preyed upon her spirits, and 


Now what was the secret foe, which, likes canker 


often made her in imagination an isolated and miserable 4 
being; so wretched that independence, quiet, books, = 


_ social and domestic pleasures, lost all their charm, an 


seemed to her but a tissue of sorrows? That 
enemy was no other than her own exquisite sensibility, — @% 
denied its appropriate objects and sufficient exercise. 9 
Good, amiable, and affectionate as she was, she lived, 
to a degree entirely i incompatible with hap rth rte jor ag 


herself. 
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to be her stimulus to a life of active benevolence, 
expended themselves almost seven on friendshi 
with those whose cup of joy was already full. To 
loved by those whose talents, education, and brilliant 
or endearing qualities attracted her admiration and: — 
regard, became a passion—in whose vortex the higher 
; of self-reliance, charity, and even religion as 
- an independent source of inward joy, seemed in danger 
of being lost. Thus a naturally innocent and beauti- 


Ful trait. the desire of being loved by the truly good 


and admirable, threatened in its morbid to 
supplant all the finer and nobler qualities of the soul. 


So dependent did she become upon all the moods and 


tenses of her friends’ affections, that a hasty word, a 
difference of opinion, the warm expression of interest 
in another, even absence of manner, would often make 
her miserable for days and even weeks: while the 
- offender was perhaps equally unconscious of the fault. 
and of its effects. 
conflicts between affection and resentment, the fruit 
of this excessive and perv 
silent walls of her beautiful and peaceful chamber 
“The remedy for this diseased mental condition is: 
suggested by the analysis of its cause and symptoms. 
It is to fill head and heart and hands with employment. 
worthy of a rational and religious being. 1 have said 
that Alice M. was a consistent Christian. In what, 
‘may be called the passive duties, those prescribed to” 
her as a church-member, and demanded by the current. 

views of professors of religion, she was most 
But these were not sufficient to occupy a. 
tithe of her abundant leisure; what she needed was. 
ing spontaneous and indivi riginating in 
heart—the 


ow many bitter tears, how many 
erted sensibility, did the 
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our most glorious distinction, that we cannot be. 


happy in a selfish hfe? He will let us be happy in no 
other way than He is himself happy, viz.: by being 
the creators of happiness. I cannot admit the idea, 
that the “Infinite Father-Heart’’ swells with no 
higher tide of bliss amid a universe of intelligent and 
happy creatures, than He would have known in an 
eternal solitude, for ever occupied “ with the contem- 
plation of His own perfections.’’ He created, because 
to diffuse happiness was a necessity of. that nature 
which is love. In this most glorious sense we are the 
offspring of God; the stamp of Divinity is on us; 

acting in accordance with it, we drink, in a pre- 
eminent sense, “ of the river of His pleasures. ”? Every 
human being must, in order to be happy in any sense 
worthy of the term, be the centre of some sphere, 
great or small, through which he is diffusing-the genial 
warmth of goodness “and happiness. And can any one 
be at a loss for such asphere ? Oh, look abroad, thou 


favourite of fortune, thou to whom leisure and sensi- © 


bility have become burdens, look abroad over the 
overty, ignorance, and’ ‘sorrow lying all around thee! 
hink of the houseless, the breadless, of the hearts 
that are breaking with grief and penury, of the chil- 
dren whose ears never heard, whose eyes never read 
one sentence of the Book of God, and see if thou hast 
one hour to spend upon selfish and unreal sorrows. I 
cannot understand how a Christian, whom Providence 
a exempted from the necessity of exertion for the 
upply of his own wants, can plead this as a reason 
for a life of self- indulgent ease. Is he not rather set 
apart, sanctified in a special manner, to more direct 
and abundant labour in the cause of Christ ? When 
the Judge shall say, ‘“‘ Depart—for I was a stranger 
and ye took me notin; naked, and ye clothed me not ; 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not ;” shall we 
offer as an excuse, that from the profusion of his 
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earthly gifts we supposed He had designed us for 
nothing but to enjoy His bounty? He who, though 
He was rich, for our sakes became poor, who went 
about doing good, never intended so low a destiny for 
the least of His followers. 


Mary L. was one of my earliest and dearest friends. 
She was one of those tender, sensitive, dependent 
beings, who seem as much intended by nature to rely 
on others for support as the ivy or jasmine; while her 
rare beauty, which charmed every eye, and the winning 
sweetness of her manners, which took every heart 
captive, ensured her as a child all the love and pro- 
tection she needed. But these were her least attrac- 
tions. As she grew up into life, it was the ready tear 
of sympathy in her eye, the ever-varying hue of her~ 
cheek, the tender sweetness of hertones, the frankness, 
the cordiality, the gentle: earnestness, in short, the 
heart which spoke through every look, and word, 
and gesture, that threw around her a nameless spell. 
Beautiful as she was, she was never called beautiful ; 
lovely was the epithet which spontaneously expressed 
the impression made by the united charms of her 
person and character. She was the idol of her family 
and friends, who all cherished her as some rare and 
delicate flower, which ‘the winds of heaven might not 
visit too roughly.” She moved among the gay, the 
intellectual, the young, a cheerful, sympathizing 
spirit, the delight of all. And yet not one with whom 
she conversed but parted from her with the feeling, 
“How beautiful, how happy, how «real a thing 1s 
religion!’’ Her Christian influence in society was 
indeed wonderful. She was, as I have said, a delight- 
ful companion. Her x i sparkled with a keen appre- 
ciation of wit ; she had quick perception of character, 


and a just discernible gleam of humour, delicate as 
the faintest flashes of the Aurora Borealis, played 
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with a gentle, harmless light over her conversation. 


She never aimed to shine as a leader in the social 
group; and yet, wherever she might be, the stream 


of conversation, by some secret magic, glided without 


effort, and as it were of itself, into the channel of 


serious and religious thought. Her family connexions 


were numerous; and here, where the intimacy of 


relationship specially opened the way for her, she 
sought to win every individual toa feelin g of personal 


interest in religion. There were, in this large circle, 


all varieties of character, and some cases which would 
have deterred any one of a less earnest spirit. But 


she made no exceptions. And so delicate and unob- 


trusive, so free from formality and cant, so suited to 


‘time, place, and character were these efforts, that they 
“never gave offence. So far from this, she was the 


idol of those very families whose religious sentiments 
and course of life were most opposed to her own. 
It was her peculiar delight to win the confidence 


of the young, that she might lead them intothe paths 
of piety. 1 am led to believe, from what I myself — 
knew of her through many years, that she made it a 
“point to secure a strong religious influence overevery = 
“young person with whom she came into even or 
wi 4 


connexion. She gave them books, corresponded 


‘them, and by her sweet, persuasive words, won from =} 
‘many a one a promise of secret prayer and study of @ 


the Bible: Whole families of cultivated young people, 


within my Own acquaintance, have blessed her as the 


one by whom they were first awakened to an interest _ | | 


in religion. 


But, like her Saviour, her chief mission was 
the very poor, the very wretched. Her refined feel- @ 
ings and habits formed no barrier to intercourse with @ 
rudeness, ignorance, and vice. The more she loved — | 
refinement, and all the graces and virtues of humanity _ 
in its most exalted form, the more did she labour to 
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raise degraded human nature to its true condition; 
and is there a more efficient instrument for this great 
work than female purity and refinement P? She moved 
_ among the dark lanes and by-ways of misery like an 
angel of light, and the coarsest were melted or abashed 
in her presence. Every anneécessary expense was 
curtailed, that. she might, as the minister to the bodily 
wants of the needy, become a messenger of mercy to 


their hearts. Her dress was a model of simplicity 


and economy; for she could not, from deference to 
the paltry claims of fashion, deny herself the divine 
_ pleasure of carrying comfort to the abodes of shivering 
poverty. In money she saw clothing, food, fuel, me- 
_dicines, bibles, for the bodies and souls of the needy ; 


_ not velvets, cashmeres, and jewellery, for the eyes of 


_ the rich. Yet so far was her dress from being mn any — 
_ respect unladylike, or owtré, that a cultivated stranger 
_ would have admired it as indicative of an uncommonly 
pure and classic taste ; so true is it that high refine- 
ment of mind and true Christian feeling lead, in this 
_ respect, to precisely the same result. PPY» happy, 
Mary 1.! followed at every step by the blessing of 
_ grateful hearts, moving on towards thy home on high 
with many a ransomed spirit won from the ranks of 


sin and misery! Beloved saint! thou goest not 


“ starless and crownless”’ to thy rest. Thy crown will 
beam with the light of many stars, and thou thyself 
wilt shine as the sun forever andevert 
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ADVERTISEMENT OF A LOST DAY. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. | 


OST! Lost! Lost! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in Paradise ; 
Set round with three times eight 
Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changeful as the light. | 


i 
iv 


Lost—-where the thoughtless throng 
In fashion’s mazes wind, 

Where thrilleth folly’s song, 
Leaving a sting behind ; 

Yet to my hand ‘twas given 
A golden harp to buy, 

Such as the white-robed choir attune 
To deathless minstrelsy, 


Lost! dost! Lost! 
feel all search ie vain 


That gem of countless cost i 
Can ne'er be mine again : 4 
[ offer no reward, ,  &§ 
lor till these heart-strings sever, a 
I know that heaven-intrusted gift y 
Is reft away for ever. A 
But when the sea and land te 


Like burning scroll hath fled; — - 
I'll sce it in His hand 

Who judgeth quick and dead, 
And when of scath and loss 

That man can ne’er repair, 
The dread inquiry mects my soul! 

What shall it answer there ? 
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SHIPS BEFORE THE LEVIATHAN. 


(Continued from p. 157, last volume.) 


HOUGH ships are mentioned in the early part 

of the sacred history, and even in that of the pa- 
triarchal ages, there is no account of long voyages 
till the time of Solomon, that is, about one thousand 
years before Christ. In the record of his reign, 
we are told that he built a fleet at “ Ezion-geber, 


which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, | 


in the land of Edom” (1 Kings ix. 26). How long 
before this navigation had been practised by the 
Phoenicians or Edcmites on.a large seale, and for 
the purposes of extensive commerce, doth not appear. 
It is evident, however, that the Hebrews had little 
knowledge of the art till this period, for it 1s said 
that “Hiram, king of Tyre, sent in this navy his 
servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, 
with the servants of Solomon,’ That thin fleet sailed 
down the Ked Sea, or the Arabian Gull, is certain 
from the place where the ships were built; but the 
course they steered, and the country they visited, 


cannot be so precisely determined, The text says to 


more, than that “they came to Ophir, and fetched 
from thence gold, silver, ivory, apes, peacocks, almug 
trees, and precious stones.’’ But as these articles 


are not peculiar to any part of the eastern world, the: 


proper situation of Ophir remains a question; nor 1s 
the doubt more likely to be cleared up by the belp of 
etymology and verbal | 
Let us here leave the subject, and proceed to Car- 
thage. This celebrated republic was the daughter of 


Tyre, but, being more advantageously situated for 
commerce, it soon proved a formidable rival to the 
parent state, till at length that city, which was once 
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so magnificent, rich, and powerful, became what the 
prophet Ezekiel had foretold, “ A place for fishers to 
dry their nets upon.” 

It is to be regretted that no historical monuments 
remain of the Carthaginians, composed by themselves. 
All the accounts of them now extant are derived from 
Roman writers, whose veracity is little.to be relied 
upon, in what they relate of rival nations. Previous 
to the period at which the Romans contended with 
that republic for the empire of the world, the history 
of the Carthaginians is scarcely known; and even 
posterior to that era, it is confined chiefly to their 
military and naval operations. 

Ancient Carthage stood at the bottom of a deep 
bay, thirty miles north of the city-of Punis. On the 
eastern side of this bay, a long cape ran northward 
into the sea, and divided the bay itself from the Syrtis 
Minor. Carthage was the latest of the colonies 
founded by the Pheenicians, but it advanced with 
such rapidity, as to extinguish even the very names 
of many of the others, and to gain an entire dominion 
over all the rest. Every circumstance was in favour 
of the Carthaginians. They brought with them from 
Syria a knowledge of the most useful arts of life, and 
a practical acquaintance with such sciences as were 
then of the greatest service for the ‘pursuit of naval 
commerce. 

In the height of their prosperity, but at what pre- 
cise time is uncertain, the Carthaginian government 
planned two naval expeditions, which were to pass 
the Straits, and to steer different courses, one towards 
the south, and the other to the north. The design 
of these armaments was to make discoveries, and to 
establish new colonies. The first fleet was com- 
manded by Hanno, and the other by Himilco. 

Hanno wrote an account of this voyage, in his own 
language, but the original is lost; owing to the bar- 
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barous practice of the Romans, in destroying the 
archives of all countries that came under their do- 
minion. There is extant, however, a Greek transla- 


«tion of this work, called the “ Periplus, or the coast- 


ing of Hanno,’ of which an edition was first printed 
at Basil, in 1533, by Sigismund Galenius. Accord- 
ing to this journal, Hayino embarked in a fleet of 
sixty large ships, containing thirty thousand persons, 
with all the materials requisite to build houses, and 
to settle colonies. The. progress of the expedition 
was necessarily slow, and the course was measured by 
the days it occupied; the commander stopping at 
proper intervals, to explore the country, and fix upon 


suitable spots for colomzation. Hanno gave names 


to those places where he left settlers ; but the names, 
according to the usual practice of the ancient Greeks, 
are so mangled in the translation, that the geographi- 
cal position of none of them can be now ascertained. 

The voyage from the mouth of the straits to the 
Isle of Cerne, on the western coast of Africa, took 


up twelve days. This, which was the last station 


where Hanno planted a colony, is generally concluded 
to be the place now called Arguin, near Cape Blanco ; 
and here are still existing some cisterns, of a struc 
ture clearly indicating very remote antiquity, and the 
workmanship of a people of superior intelligence to 
the present description of Africans in that quarter. 
For this reason, Bougainville, one of the most learned 
of modern voyagers, is decidedly of opinion, that the 
Carthaginians had their principal station at this place. 
This is probable; yet it is certain, Hanno proceeded 
further to the south in the prosecution of discoveries, 
till he reached a river, which is described as exceed- 
ingly broad, but the name is not mentioned in the 
journal. From what is said, however, of its abound- 
ing in crocodiles and the hippopotamus, there can be 
no doubt that this river must be the Gambia. 
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Continuing his course, Hanno, in seventeen days 
more, yr at a promontory called the West Horn 
which is supposed to be Cape Palmas, on the ivory 
coast. From thence the Carthaginian commander 
proceeded to another promontory, called the South 
Horn, which is evidently Cape de fas Puntas, situated 
about five degrees north of the equator. Though the 
Periplus of Hanno has been condemned as fictitious 
by many respectable writers, yet, when the narrative 
is compared with the accounts of later travellers and 
navigators, the whole receives at once*ample and 
minute confirmation. 

Hanno says, that in the country to the south of 
Cerne, a profound silence reigned throughout the 
day: but that in the night innumerable fires were 
kindled all along the banks of the rivers, while the 
air resounded with music and dancing. This, in fact, 
is the case now—the extreme heat obliging the negroes 
to shelter themselves in the day; but when the sun 
sets, they spend the night in pleasures such as the 
Carthaginian describes. 

In another part of the journal it is stated, that the 
sea at night flamed all around, as if it had been on 
fire. Adamson, in his voyage to Senegal, says, that 


‘as soon as the sun dipped beneath the horizon, and 


night began to overspread the earth with darkness, 
the sea lent us its friendly light ; and while our vessel 
ploughed the foaming surges, it seemed to set them 
all in a blaze. Thus we sailed in a luminous enclo- 
sure, which surrounded us like a circle of rays, from 
whence darted, in the wake of the ship, a long stream 
of light to an immense distance. This phenomenon, 


*.. therefore, which has been considered as decisive against 


= ‘os 


the authenticity of the Periplus, in reality establishes 


= its validity ; besides which, naturalists have now com- 


pletely ascertained the cause to be the 
property of the marine insect called the medusa, 
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infinite shoals of which are met with in all the warm 
latitudes, especially about the equator. | 

Of the voyage of Himilco to the north of the straits 
of Gibraltar, no account is preserved but what is con- 
tained in some obscure Latin verses by Rufus Festus 
Avienus, who lived in the fifth century. He professes 
to have taken all that he relates from the original 
narrative of Himilco in the Punic annals. The frag- 
ment, which is mutilated and incoherent, speaks oa 
of lead and tin, and of vessels covered with leather, 


which, no doubt, were such as the Welsh still call 


coraciles. 

The celebrity of these two expeditions induced the 
Phocean colonists of Massilia, or Marseilles, to share 
in the wealth of the Carthaginians. They, accord- 
ingly, sent out two fleets, one commanded by EButhy- 
memes, to trace the course which Hanno had taken in 
the south; and the other by Pytheas, to follow the 
track of Himilco in the north. Of Euthymemes, little 
more is known than the name; but of Pytheas, a 
high character is given by several ancient writers. 
He was well skilled in astronomy, and possessed the 
true spirit of philosophical observation. He was one 
of the first among the Greeks that understood the 
cause of the ebbing and flowing of the sea, which he 
ascertained to be influenced by the moon. 

Pytheas made other important observations and 
discoveries. Previous to bis time, it was commonly 
believed, that the Polar star, or the outermost one in 
the tail of Ursa Minor, was the next to the Pole ; but 
he pointed out three more, with which the north star 
formed a square, and in that square, he said, was the 
true place of the Pole. This great astronomer, like- 
wise erected at Marseilles, his native 9 a pillar 
or gnomon, from the proportion of the height of 


which to the length of its shadow at the summer 
solstice, he found the true latitude of the city. 
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With such scientific talents, no man could in that 
age be better qualified than Pytheas for the enterprise 
entrusted to his charge. He sailed out of the straits 
along the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Gaul, till he 
descried Britain, which he coasted to the very northern 
point of it; from whence he sailed on six days more. 
when he discovered Thule, where, at the summer sol- 
stice, the sun, he affirmed, did not set for twenty-four 


hours. 
From this description, therefore, some writers sup- 


0 that Thule, which Pytheas discovered, must be — 


celand. But, if the rate of sailing at that time be 
considered, it seems impossible that any vessel could 


_ then have reached Iceland from the extremest part of 


North Britain in a week, for which reason, it is ge- 
nerally held, that the Ultima Thule was one of the 
Shetland, or more probably one of the Orkney Islands. 
Against this opinion, however, and in favour of Ice- 
land, it is stated, on the authority of Pliny, Dionysius, 
Strabo, and other authors, that Pytheas ascertained 


that a little beyond Thule the sea was frozen over in 


severe winters. -It appears also from the fragments 
of Pytheas, preserved by some of the old geographers, 


that this bold adventurer was acquainted with Nor- 


way and the Baltic, where he is even said to have 
procured amber. 

Another celebrated navigator of antiquity was 
Nearchus, whose voyage from the Indus to the Eu- 
phrates forms one of the grandest events in the his- 
tory of Alexander, by whom it was projected after 
his defeat of Porus, and being stopped in his further 
progress to the Ganges by the disaffection of the 
Macedonian soldiers. In this exigency the fortitude 
of Alexander did not forsake him, nor, amidst the 
numerous difficulties by which he was surrounded, did 


he abandon his designs of achieving new conquests. — 
Having formed the resolution of descending the Indus, 
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every exertion was made to collect and equip a fleet 
for the purpose at Nicea, on the Hydaspes. The 
number of vessels is estimated by the hjstorians at 
two thousand ; and the mariners consisted of Phasni- 
clans, Egyptians, and natives of the Grecian islands, 
who had accompanied the army in a military or mer- 
eantile character. The voyage down the river is de-- 
scribed as a triumphal procession, rather than an em- 
barkation on a perilous service. The size of the ves- 
sels, the conveyance of horses on board, the numbers 
and splendour of the equipment, attracted the natives 
from all parts, to witness the pompous scene. The 
martial music, the clang of arms, the shouts of the 
officers, with the songs of the mariners, and the 


dashing of pars, had such an effect, that the over- 
bites reverberated the sound, and astonished 


the Indiage.> 

In the course of this enterprise, Alexander sub- 
dued many of the native tribes, made in person seve- 
ral excursions to examine the exterior parts of the 
country, and on the Indus he laid the foundation of 
three cities for the benefit of that commerce, which 
was afterwards carried on from Alexandria to the 
Indian Ocean. After exploring the streams which 
branch from the mouth of the Indus, this great com- 
mander left Nearchus and the fleet to proceed to the 
Persian Gulf, while he himself pursued his route to 
Karmania with the army, where both forces met, to 
their mutual satisfaction, having encountered, since 
their separation, innumerable hardships. 

The detail of this voyage of Nearchus has been 
given by Arrian, who professes to have had it from 
the original journal of the admiral himself. Though 
some critics of great name have called its authenticity 
in question, the observations of modern navigators 
and geographers have fully established the verity of 
the historian, and Dr. Vincent in particular, above all 
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the rest, has succeeded not only in proving that the 
expedition of Nearchus is faithfully related in all its 


circumstances ; but that this was the first instanee of - 


a passage being effected by sea from India to Persia. 
The voyage, said by Herodotus to have been per- 
formed anterior to this in thirty months from the 
Indus to the Red Sea, by Scylax, the learned dean 
scruples not to class among the fables of antiquity. 
The voyage of Nearchus took up one hundred and 
forty-six days, or somewhat less than five months; 
while a modern vessel may perform the same in three 
weeks. But this is not surprising, when we consider 
that only forty years ago an East Indiaman was 
thought to have made a quick passage from England 
to Madras in one hundred and eight days, since which 
the same run has been accomplished i in half the time. 
It would exceed the limits of this essay to trace the 
progress of maritime discovery among the Romans 
and their dependent states; neither is it necessary to 
examine the pretensions of the Chinese to the cul- 
ture of the nautical art, since, though it may be ad- 
mitted that these people made trading voyages at a 
very early period, it was always along their own shores, 
and in seas with which they were well acquainted. 
We shall now take a rapid view of the progress 
of maritime discovery among the nations of Europe 
after the decline of the Roman empire. 
From that time, plunder, and not trade, became 
the object of the naval enterprises. This was the 


ease of the Franks, who had béen conquered by 


the emperor. Probus, and transplanted to Pontus, 
where they made piracy their professton and liveli- 
hood. On their settlement there, they seized all ves- 
sels that came in their way, and ravaged the lands 
lying along the coasts of Asia Minor and Greece, and 
then, setting sail for Sicily, surprised the city of Syra- 
cuse, where they slew numbers of the inhabitants. 
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After this, they proceeded through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and arrived at last, laden with spoils, 
amongst their countrymen between the Rhine and 
the Weser. The success attending this: bold adven- 
ture, stimulated other Franks to follow the example, 
so that in a few years all the northern seas swarmed 
with freebooters, who spread terror wherever they 
came. England suffered much from the predatory 
visitations of these marauders; but still more from 
the Danes, who, about the year 753, ravaged the coast 
of Kent, and afterwards extended their devastations 
over the whole island. | 

In 564, a Norwegian pirate, called Naddodd, was 
thrown by a storm on an island, hitherto unknown to 
his countrymen, and to which he gave the name of 
Schnee, or Snowland. Naddodd did not long remain 
there himself, but in consequence of his report, a 
Swede, named Gardar Swaffarson, undertook an ex- 
pedition to Snowland, and, having sailed quite round 


it, gave it the name of Gardanholm, or Gardar’s 


Island. After him, one Flocke, who had gained great 
reputation as a voyager, went thither, and spent the 
wimer in the island, which, on account of the fields 
of ice that filled all the bays and creeks, he termed 
Iceland, a name that it has borne ever since. The 
great wealth accumulated by the bold Nordmans, as 
these invaders were called, enabled them to introduce 
many changes into the manners, customs, laws, and 
government of the countries which they visited. In 
England the Danes fully established their power; 
and in Ireland, they erectdd three kingdoms. These 
enterprising adventurers also colonized the Orkney 
and the Shetland Islands,,the Hebrides and the Isle 
of Man. | 

Meanwhile, Alfred, who liad been obliged to seek 
a retreat from the conquerors, collected a force, and 
came suddenly upon the main body of his enemies, 
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whom he defeated, and recovered his throne, which 
he established on a permanent basis. To secure his 
kingdom from fresh irruptions, Alfred exerted himself 
effectually in the construction of a navy, and thus 
laid the foundation of that superiority on the ocean 


which this country has maintained above ninehundred _ 


years. 

By carefully examining the Danish vessels, his 
penetrating genius was enabled to make ~— im port- 
ant improvements in naval architecture. The ships 


used in the Baltic were rude and plain ; high before 


and behind, and so formed as to go with either end 
forward, the rowers shifting their seats as occasion 
required. But those planned by Alfred were in the 
form of galleys, carried sixty oars, and greatly ex- 
ceeded those of the Danes in size and swiftness; . 
besides which, being built considerably higher than | 
theirs, the men we a manifest advantage, in an 
engagement, over their antagonists. 
The care of Alfred, however, was not confined to 
his vessels of war, and in providing a fleet for the 
defence of his kingdom; he also caused similar im- | 
provements to be applied to the construction of ships 
employed for commerce. But what is most extraor- 
dinary, this illustrious monarch even bent his thoughts | 
to the promotion of navigation, and the discovery of 
remote countries. For this purpose he drew to his _ 
court such persons as by their travels were qualified — 
to give him information, and assist him in his views. 
Among others, there was a Dane, named Orther, who 
had visited many distant regions, not only in the north, 
but in the south of Europe and Asia. Alfred also 


entertained one Wulfstan, a Jutlander, who gave him ~ 


an account of his travels into Russia. These memo- 
rials Alfred incorporated with his translation of the 
geography of Paul Orosius, a learaed ecclesiastic of 
the fifth century. 
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This work of Alfred, which is rather an original than 
a version, has descended to us in a complete state, and 
been translated from the original into English by 
Mr. Daines Barrington. 

Of the voyage to India, said to have been executed 
by Orther at the command of Alfred, it is needless 
to take any notice, since the story is too romantic 
to merit attention, especially as the route alleged to 
have been pursued never had existence. Neither is 
it worth while to waste remarks upon the pretended 
discovery of America in the 12th century by Madoe, 
Prince of Wales, who is stated to have established 
a colony of his countrymen on that continent where 
he and his brother died. ‘This legend has found its 
way into several grave histories, and been made the 
subject of an _ poem by the late poet Southey, 

in whose work the curious reader, if he is not satisfied 
with the truth of the story, may find amusement in 
the richness of the imagery and the elegance of the 
 versification. 


FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


A FRENCH merchant, having some money due 
from a correspondent, set out on horseback, 
accompanied by his dog,.on purpose to receive it. 
‘Having settled the business to his satisfaction, he tied 
the bag of money before him and began to return 
home. His faithful dog, as if he entered into his 
master’s feelings, frisked round the horse, barked, 
jumped, and seemed to participate in his joy. 
The merchant after riding some miles, alighted to 
repose himself under an agreeable shade, and taking 
the bag of money in his hand, laid it down by his side 
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under a hedge, and on remounting forgot it. His dog 
perceived his lapse of recollection, and wishing to 


rectify it ran to fetch the bag, but 1t was too heavy 


for him to drag along. He then ran to his master, 
and by crying, barking, and howling, seemed to remind 
him of his mistake. The merchant understood not 
his language; but the assiduous creature persevered 
‘in its efforts, and, after trying to stop the horse in 
-yain, at last began to bite his heels. | 

The merchant absorbed in some reverie, wholly 
overlooked the real object of his affectionate atten- 
dant’s importunity, but waked to the alarming appre- 
hension that he was gone mad. Full of this suspicion, 
in crossing a brook he turned back to look if the dog 
would drink, the animal was too intent upon his 
master’s business to think of itself; it continued to 
bark and bite with greater violence than before. 

“Mercy!” cried the afflicted merchant, ‘it must 
be so, my poor dog is certainly mad, what must I do? 
I must kill him lest some greater mischief befall me ; 
but with what regret! Oh could I find any one to 
perform this cruel office for me! but there is no time 
“ lose, I myself may become the victim if I spare 

With these words he drew a pistol from his pocket, 
and, with a trembling hand, took an aim at his faith- 
ful servant. He turned away in agony as he fired, 
but the aim was too sure; the poor animal falls 
wounded and weltering in his blood, and still en- 
deavours to crawl towards his master as if to tax him 
with ingratitude. 

The merchant could not bear the sight, he spurred 
on his horse with a heart full of sorrow, and lamented 
he had taken a journey which had cost him so dear. 
Still, however, the money never entered his mind; he 
only thought of his poor dog, and tried to console 
himself with the reflection, that he had prevented 4 
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greater evil by dispatching a mad animal, than he had 
suffered a calamity by his loss. This opiate to his 
wounded spirit was ineffectual; “Iam most unfortu- 
nate (said he to limself,) I, had almost rather have 
lost my money than my dog.”’. Saying this, he stretched 
out his hand to grasp his treasure, it was missing ; no 


bag was to be found! In an instant he opened his 


eyes to his rashness and folly. ‘“ Wretch that I am! 
I alone am to blame, I could not comprehend the 
admonition which my innocent and most faithful friend 
ave me, and I have sacrificed him for his zeal. He 
only wished to inform me of my mistake, and he has 
paid for his fidelity with his life.” 
Instantly he turned his horse, and went off with a 


~ fall gallop to the place where he had stopped. He 


saw, with half-averted eyes, the scene where the 
tragedy was acted; he perceived the traces of blood 
as he proceeded ; he was oppressed and distracted, but 
in vain did he look for his dog—he was not to be seen 
on the road. At last he arrived at the spot where he 
had alighted. But what were hissensations! his heart 
was ready to bleed! he cursed himself in the madness 
of despair. The poor dog, unable to follow his dear 
but cruel master, had determined to consecrate his last 
moments to his service. He had crawled, all bloody 
as he was, to the forgotten bag, and in the agonies 
of death he lay watching beside it. When he saw his 
master he still testified his joy by the wagging of his 
tail—he could do no more—he tried to rise, but his 
strength was gone; the vital tide was ebbing fast, even 
the caresses of his master could not prolong his fate 
for afew moments; he stretched out his tongue to 
lick the hand that was now fondling bim in the 
agonies of regret, as if to seal forgiveness for the deed 
that had deprived him of life. He then cast a look 
of kindness on his master, and closed his eyes for ever. 
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(Continued from p, 87, ) 


ry¥VUTOR.—I am glad to see that you have ae- 

a] quainted yourself with these details. The 
nbtiahd by w hich the woodpecker procures its food is 
indeed curious. If you have not known the cause, 
you have been surprised, I dare say, to hear a constant 
tapping :ound when walking in the woods. It pro- 
ceeds from the woodpecker, as such times as it seeks 
for the nest of insects beneath the bark of old trees. 
If the crevice is not large enough to admit its tongue, 
it widens it with its w edee- like ‘beak, and shoots forth 
its barbed tongue to transfix its prey, or secure it 
with the viscid secretion with which its point is 
covered. 


Edwin.—I will pay more attention to the tapping» 


the next time I hear it. It is a common sight to see 
crows and starlings stamping round the earth-holes in 
order to induce the worms to come out and be eaten. 

_ T.—Thus you see, then, that on account of the 
cartilaginous structure of the tongue, the sense of 
taste is very feebly developed in it; and that it is re- 
nerally used merely for obtaining food, as in the case 


of the w oodpecker, toucan, &e., or for securing or | 


holding it while it is being crushed between ” the 
jaws, as in the case of the parrot, Ke. 

E.—And for singing. 

T.—Very true. You are aware that naturalists 
have arranged the different animals into orders, of 
which there are very many. We now come to that 
order called “ Mammalia,” under which are classed 
all animals who suckle their young. Itis the highest 
order; its range is large, and it “includes man. We 
are, therefore, to consider the highest state of perfec- 
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tion to which the sense of taste attains, as developed 
amongst animals of this class. The tribe named 
“ Carnivora’ (those especially formed for the pursuit 
and destruction of large animals, and whose food is 
flesh) does not possess this sense in any remarkable 
degree. 

K.—For the reason I suppose, sir, that they are 
voracious, and swallow their food without any consi- 
deration, as if they took no delight in the taste of it. 

—Yes, and their tongues are formed more with 
a design to aid in the process of mastication than as 
an organ of taste. Such animals as are termed her- 
baceous, among which are cows, horses, sheep, &c., 
possess tongues thickly studded ‘with papille, abun- 
dantly supplied with moisture from the ne ighbouring 
glands, and, therefore, well adapted to receive the 
most delicate i impressions conceivable. The meadows 
in which these creatures browse bear many deleterious 
and poisonous herbs, differing but slightly from those 
which are nutritious, so that the apparatus civer to 
them is not too fine for the task it has to perform ; 
and we find that in proportion to the work allotted to 
it in different situations, its strength 1s either weak- 
ened or considerably augmented. 

E.—1I have sometimes offered to our cow plants that 
I knew to be poisonous, but she would only give them 
a bite or two and let them fall. It is curious to no- 
tice how the cow collects a bunch of grass with its 
long tongue, to bring it between the cutting teeth of 
the lower and the pad of the upper jaw, against which 
they press. 

T’.— Your book will also have told vou of the man- 
ner in which the tall giraffe coils its long, black, ta- 
pering tongue around the high and tender branches 
of trees, drawing them between its flexible lips. 

E.—Surely, sir, the ant-eater cannot have a very 
sensitive tongue. 
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T.—It is possible that it has, and that the viscid 
secretion covering its surface may protect it from the 
sting of the ant. Indeed we must infer when we 
meet with fleshy flexible tongues well moistened, (for 
we must bear in mind, that this is the medium through 
which all impressions are made known,) that they are 
all organs of taste, although their acuteness may vary. 
Among re;tiles we have seen that the tongue is either 
hard or wanting, and among birds that it is both hard 
and supplied with no moisture. 

E.—1 may take as a rule then, I suppose, sir, that 
a moist, fleshy tongue is an organ of taste. We have 
not yet thought of the monkeys; they seem to pos- 
sess all the senses. I was told lately of a botanist, who, 
having to go on a long excursion through the wilds of 
Ametica, took with him a monkey. As it was pro- 
bable that he would be obliged to subsist upon herbs 
and roots, he thought that he would allow his choice 
to be directed by the simple taste of his companion. 

T.—Did the monkey perform the office of taster to 
the satisfaction of his confiding master P 

E.—So much so, that this gentleman, who has not 
long returned, advises all who are likely to live in 
this precarious manner, to provide themselves with 
one. 

T.—The constitution of the monkey 1 is so similar to 
that of man, that I can easily believe the botanist 
avoided much danger from consulting the taste of his 
companion; and the very fact that: all animals will 
usually seek food adapted to their digestive faculties, 
and reject whatever is pernicious to them, strengthens 
my assurance. The sense of taste, however, Is sup- 
posed to attain to the highest pitch in man. 

E.— Why then, sir, did the botanist want the 
monke 

T.—Your question, Edwin, is very just, but you 
must remember nature is an economist. We are not 
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uselessly endowed, and the gifts of God bear a rela- 
tion to the situations in which we are placed. To go 
fairly to work we should take a man accustomed to 
woodland life. Let us go among the Indians, and 
we shall find that they are as able to make choice of 
wholesome substances as are the monkeys. But in 
proportion as they advance in the scale of intelligence, 
as they are brought under cultivation, and are divested 
of the vestiges ‘of barbaric life, this compensation for 
a deficiency in the powers of reason, this species of 
instinct, will give way during a series of generations, 
and a total change of babits and instinet common to 
a cultivated people, rales: from the pilot experience, 


will result. 
E.—Then you allow, sir, that animals know some- 


things of which we are ignorant. 

T.-—Most readily, for as I said before, they are en- 
dowed with a spe cial acuteness 0 f sense as a compensa- 
tion for that reason which is denied to them. We are 
denied the knowledge of those beautiful conclusions 
inherited by insee ts, and forming their principle of 
action, in order that we may be stimulated to exercise 
our reason in the effort to discover them for ourselves. 
Take from the insect the special deve ‘lopments of sen- 

sation, in other words, its compensation for the denial 
of reason, and it would fail to sustain life. Man, 
possessed of reason, but wholly divested of instinct, 
could manage cautiously to think on what had been 
done, thus coming, by such a sign-post, to conclude 
what ought to be done. I do not know whether I 
have made this plain to you, but it is a difficult 
question to simplify. 

E.—I think I understand your meaning, sir. 

T.—I am glad of it; by trying to repeat it to, 
others you will find how “muck you know, and impress: 
what you do know more firmly upon your mind. 
Bearing upon the point just now alluded to, it is 
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necessary to remark that when the reasoning powers of 
man are impaired, his sense of taste is greatly deve- 
loped, insomuch that the physician is frequently guided 
in his treatment, or in his listen restrictions, by the 
inclinations of the patient. When you were ill with 


fever I overheard the doctor say, ‘‘ By all means give 


him what he desires; his inclinations.are the best 
index to his requirements at present.”’ 

-E.—I remember that I could not bear even the 
smell of the most delicious eatables, and cared for 
nothing but orange-juice and water. 

T.—Just so; and this was a sure sign that they 
were better suited to your case than confections and 
such things. Here is an instance of the benefit con- 
ferred upon us by the sense of taste. The pleasures 
of taste are as diversified as they are charming. 

E.— What is an acquired taste, sir? 

T.—I am glad that you have reminded me of if. 
You are aware that all the works of God are stamped 
with his signet—Zruth. What is there that is not 
truthful around us? We confide in the promise that 


assures us of the rotation of day and night, and never | 


have we been disappointed. Each tribe of birds build 
exactly the same nests, lay the same coloured eggs, at 
the same season from year to year, and hatch from 
them the same species of birds that we anticipated. 
The bee and the wasp deviate not in the peculiar 
shape of their cells. in the habits of man there 1s 
also naturally a presiding truthfulness. Man, how- 
ever, 1s not contented, and he has busied himself to 
institute new rules. The mind has been forced from 
its ingenuousness, and the body has been shorn of its 
strength, having been made to conform to artificial 
restrictions. There are too many of these artificial or 
acquired tastes to enumerate; the taste for wine and 
spirituous liquors is one; the man unaccustomed to 
them will be disgusted with their flavour, and will 
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seek to rid himself of the hot disagreeable sensations 
created by them. That the greater portions of such 
tastes are injurious to the constitution is certain— 
some are fatal. The beautifully intimete connexion 
existing between the benefits and pleasures of taste, 
is thus set aside; and why? Are the limits of taste 
confined ? Consider the range, merely in fruits, from 
the earliest to the latest, —what latitude! All their 
nutritious qualities might have been combined in one 
variety, and that variety excluded taste itself, for taste 
is by no means essential. The benevolent God has 
happily made it a source of pleasure to preserve our 
existence, and in so doing has left us no excuse for 
satiety, or the wanton injury of the bodies he has 
given to us. Let us beware, Edwin. Any mean 
efforts to pervert or bribe the truth of our natures 
will bring to us proportionate punishment. By the 
acquirement of false tastes our constitutions’ will 
become enfeebled, our health affected, and we shall 
sacrifice the choicest pleasures derived from the more 
simple and innocent ones. 


LOOK BACK. 


BY DR. FRANKLIN, 


WAS a gentleman of good estate; he was 
A. brought up to no business, and could not con- 
trive how to waste his hours agreeably ; he had no 
relish for the proper works of life, nor any taste for 
the improvement of the mind; he spent generally ten 
hours of the four-and- twenty in bed, he dozed away 
two or three more on his couch, and as many more 
were dissolved in his cups every evening, if he met 
with company of his own humour. Thus he made a 
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shift to wear off ten years of his life since the paternal 
estate fell into his hands. One evening, as he was 
musing alone, his thoughts happened to take a most 
unusual turn, for they cast a glance backward, and he 
began to reflect on his manner of life. He bethought 
himself, what a number of beings had been made 
a sacrifice of to support his body, and how much 
corn and wine had been mingled with these offerings ; 
and he set himself to compute what he had devoured 
since he came to the age of a man. 

“ About a dozen feathered creatures, small and great, 
have, one week with another,” said he, “ given up their 
lives to prolong mine; which, in ten years, amounts 
to at least six thousand. Fifty sheep have been 
sacrificed in a year, with half a hecatomb of black 
cattle, that I might have the choicest parts offered 
weekly upon my table. Thus a thousand beasts, out 
of the flock and herd, have been slain in ten years 
time to feed me, besides what the forest has supplied 
me with. Many hundreds of fishes have, in all their 
varieties, been robbed of life for my repast—and of 
the smallest fry some thousands. A measure of corn 
would hardly suffice me with fine flour for a month’s 
provision, and this arises to above six score bushels; 
and many hogsheads of wine, and other liquors, have 
passed through this body of mine—this wretched 
strainer of meat and drink! And what have I done, 
all this time, for God or man? What avast profusion 
of good things upon a useless life and worthless liver! 
There is not the meanest creature amorig all those 
which I have devoured, but what hath answered the 
end of its creation better than I. It was made to 
support human nature, and it hath done so. Every 


crab and oyster I have eat, and every grain of corn I 


have devoured, hath filled up its place in the rank of 
beings with more propriety than I have done. Ob! 
shameful waste of life and time.’’ 
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In short, he carried on his moral reflections with so — 


just and severe a force of reason, as constrained him 
to change his whole course of life, to break off his 
follies at once, and to apply himself to gain some 


useful knowledge, when he was more than thirty years 


of age. He lived many following years with the 
character of a w orthy man and an excellent Christian. 
He died with a peaceful conscience, and the tears of 
his country were dropped upon his tomb. The world, 
that knew the whole series of his life, were amazed at 
the mighty change; they beheld him as a wonder of 
reformation ; while he himself confessed and adored 
the divine power and mercy that had transformed him 
from a brute toa man. 

But this was a single instance, and we may almost 
venture to write “miracle’’ upon it. Are there not 
numbers in this degenerate age whose lives have run 
to utter waste, without the least tendency to useful- 


- ness? 


THE WORK; AND HOW TO DO IT. 
rae riismeany’ 
( Continued from p. 101.) 


Pes the time drew near for Charles to deliver his next 
lecture, considerable interest was excited by hearing 
that he had hired a curious piece of machinery, called an 
orrery, in order to give his pupils a more correct idea of 


the solar system. ‘There was, accordingly , a large attend- — 


ance, and all came in excellent time. Charles began by 


reading Genesis i. 14, 15. He then said, We do not know 
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nor have we the means of knowing, at what point of the 
ever-flowing eternity the creation of our earth, or of any 
part of the universe, began, nor in what section of it we 
are living now. All that we can explicitly learn from 
revelation is, that nearly six thousand years have elapsed 
since our first ancestor, Adam, began to be. One thing, 
however, appears tolerably certain, that all the bodies 
which compose our planetary system must have been 
laced at one and the same time in that arrangement and 
in those positions which we now behold them, because all 
maintain their present stations, and motions, and distances, 
by their mutual action on each other. Each of the planets 
and the sun have their several uses, but they have also 
been made with mutual relations and for common pur- 
poses. Without the sun we could not have our seasons, 
our daylight, or our years. He has been made equally for 
our sister planets. Charles then pointed out and named 
the seven planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune, and those smaller ones, which are called 
the telescopic planets. He alluded, also, to the myriads of 
the heavenly bodies beyond our system, saying, that the 
light emitted from some of the remotest stars must have been 
two millions of years on its way, though travelling at the 
rate of five hundred and ninety millions of miles per hour. 
The original fluidity of the planets was next commented 
upon, with the variations which take place in their colour 
and lustre. He described the sun and moon separately, 
and gave the opinions entertained respecting them by 
various astronomers. He told them, that if the moon were 
inhabited, it could not be by any beings resembling those 
we are acquainted with. And afterw ards, in speaking of 
Mereury, he made a similar remark. His account of Jupi- 
ter’s belts and Saturn’s rings greatly astonished his youthful 
auditors, and especially the information he supplied about 
the comets and their different phases. 

The singular and stupendous idea, that our whole system 
is in movement towards a different part of the universe, as 
first stated by Herschel, was next touched upon, and also 
the phenomena of shooting: “stars, generally noticed in the 
months of August and Nov ember. 

As it was alw ays a special object with our young lecturer 
to dwell on the Divine perfections, as illustrated by the 
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works of creation, he enlarged much on those two forces, 
the centrifugal and centripetal, by which all the move- 
ments of our planetary system are so nicely and harmo- 
niously governed. He showed that nothing but the Divine 
wisdom could have composed such a system, adjusting so 
exactly these opposite forces; and that, without the con- 
tinued aid of the same A‘mighty power, it ¥ impossible 
that the universe could remain what it is. ‘f Our reason 
suggests to us, that no particles put forcibly together and 
continually agitated, separating, and forming new combi- 
nations, could abide in their orderly association, and pre- 
serve their due arrangements, relations, and regularities, 
unless the power that made, persevered to superintend. 
Any other supposition not only leaves an effect without a 
cause, but exhibits the contradiction of an effect divested 
of its cause continuing to occur ip opposition to the abiding 
action of destroying causes and preventions.” 

The creating power must continue to act as the conserv- 
ing power. Nature is never deserted by its Maker. -The 
world was not framed as a mere subject of wonder or 
entertainment, but for the glory of God and the benefit of 
those whom He has created to occupy it. 

We should, therefore, accustom. ourselves to recognise 
and acknowledge the Divine Sovereignty in nature and in 
providence, and when we speak of natural laws, &c., we 
must never forget that this is the Divine agency acting 
according to His own conviction of what is fit and best, 
and that’ He can, at any time, interfere to arrest or alter 
the course of things, and that “ none can stay His hand, or 
say to Him, W hat doest Thou 2” 

After these general observations Charles made some allu- 
sion to the muiracle-recorded in Josh. x. 12, 13, and to the 
darkness at the time of our Saviour’s crucifixion ; and he 
wound up the whole by reading the third chapter of the 
second of Peter. In the course of the week some of the 
more intelligent youths asked leave to examine the orrery, 
and one of them’ made“a tolerable representation of it on 
pasteboard. They also learnt to distinguish several of the 
stars, and were particularly pleased when they were told 
about Robe:t Ferguson, the young astronomer, and his at- 
tainments. If any difficulty ‘occurred to them, their kind 
teacher was soon made acquainted with it; and if he could 
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“There I differ from you, Harry, and very much 
question whether you would ever cease to care for 
being stared at,if you were acripple. But, come, get 


ready, and we will talk more about this when we are 


on the beach.”’ 

So saying, Mrs. Grant left the room, followed by 
her daughters, to prepare for their walk, while the two 
boys, hat in hand, sauntered up and down the room. 
Suddenly Harry exclaimed, “Oh, Fred, there they 
are, bringing out Mr. Durant’s cushions, and they 
will bring him out next. If we stand here, we shall 
see him and yet not vex him, for he can’t see us.”’ 

“No, indeed,”’ replied his brother, “I shall not 
skulk behind the curtain to stare at him, poor young 
man! It is not doing as we would be done by. 
Come away, Harry, there ’s a good fellow, and I will 
show you my new telescope.’’ 

The mother’s toilette had been short ; she entered 


the room at this moment, and her illumined counte- — 


nance seemed to indicate that she had heard this last 
speech. She took her son’s arm, and whispered in his 
ear—‘ Quite right, dear Fred, always help your brother 
to do right, as well as ¢e// him his duty.”’ 

Frederick coloured, and hanging the _ teleseope 
round Harry’s neck, said—*“ Here are the girls; shall 
we go out the back way, mother? it is but very little 
round.” 

Again the mother’s eye beamed, and the party left 
the house, Harry being far too intent on adjusting the 
telescope to remark upon their unusual mode of exit, 
by which, in fact, they avoided passing their afflicted 
neighbour at the time when his involuntary start and 
groan of pain at the first movement of his chair 
would have been very likely to attract a child’s atten- 
tion. 

On reaching the shore, and attaining the best point 
of view, it was seen that balf an hour at least must 
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elapse before sunset; but the evening was so warm, 
and the air so balmy, that the family resolved to re- 
main where they were to await the gorgeous spectacle. 
The day had been one of great beauty; the sky, of 
an intense blue, was mirrored in the ocean below, 
whose waves were now hushed in repose, only broken 
by a slight swell and ripple close to the shore. Mrs. 
Grant, with her elder son and daughter, seated them- 
selves on a bench, and appeared disposed to silent 
contemplation of the scene before them. Master 
Harry and two younger sisters preferred sitting on 
the dry sand at their mother’s feet, and began to 
chatter among themselves, as such little people usually 
do, in a somewhat exclamatory and discursive manner. 

“ How tanned. you are, Harry!” said Maria; “I 
declare your hands are like a pair of brown mittens ! 
Why won’t you wear gloves P”’ 

“Gloves!”’ exclaimed Harry, “if I had gloves on, 
who would get you your shells and sea-weed from the 
rocks, I should like to know ?”’ 

“ What a quantity of shells we shall have to take 


home,” said little Selina; “I only wish I knew half 


their names.” 

“Well, papa promised to write them all out for 
you when he comes again. How tiresome it is that 
he has to be away so much! I wish there were no 
offices or warehouses in all the world, and that we 
might live here always.” 

“Ab, so do 1!’’ echoed each wise little sister beside 
him. “ See,” exclaimed Harry, “there is poor Mr. 
Durant; I wonder why he cannot sit upright, but 
always leans on one side.”’ 

“ Hush,” said Maria, “did not mamma say we ought 
not to look at people that had lost the use of their 
limbs or any of their faculties ?”’ 

“Well, but,’’ rejoined Harry, “some people look so 
much more odd than others... There was grandmamma, 
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she had lost the use of her limbs, and her hearing and 
memory too; but she did not look at all strange.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Maria, “ she looked beautiful as 
she sat in her large chair, all dressed in black, except 
her widow’s cap, and her face so pale and calm. One 
day, when we had been to see on nurse said she 


looked like a saint and like a queen too. Mamma, do 
you remember how beautiful she looked when she 


smiled 

“What a question!” exclaimed Harry, “asking 
mamma if she recollects her ten times better than we 
do, Maria.”’ | 


“I do indeed,” replied Mrs. Grant, whose eves were 


full of tears, “for 1 remember her not only in the 
dignified and saint-like old age to which you refer, but 


can distinctly -reeollect her when her words were as 
energetic, and her Afep an light as any of yours, my 
dear children ; and Twill tell you a cireunmtance that 
happened during my childhood, which may perhaps 
help you to understand something of her character, 
as well as illustrate what we were speaking of before 
we came out. When very young, I suppose I was 
as much troubled with foolish curiosity as most other 
children, and as ready to look round at every distress 
ing object. My dear mother had often admonished as 
to the pain this foolish habit might occasion others, 
and whenever it was possible, drew my attention away. 
But there was one poor woman who attended ourown 
place of worship, + se appearance was so remarkable 
when walking, that few children could avoid Jooking 
at her. She sat near us in chapel, having to pass our 

ew to reach her own, and as we always arrived before 
heel my opportunities of observation seemed very 
numerous. Yet I searcely ever remember to have seen 
her as she came up the aisle, for your dear grand- 
mamma was always on the watch to furnish me with 
some occupation that should prevent my attention 
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being caught by the poor woman’s appearance. She 


used to whisper, ‘Now, Annie, will you get out the 
Bibles and hymn-books, and give us each our own,’ 
and I was always too fully intent upon performing 
the office assigned me, to be able to stare about before 
service began, and if I looked afterwards, there was 
poor Mary S——, looking pale and weary indeed, but 
with nothing so peculiar in her appearance as to tempt 
me to proloug my gaze. Not for some years did | at 
all comprehend the way in which my dear mother had 
then helped her little giddy girl out of the tempta- 
tion into which I should assuredly have fallen, but for 
her precaution ; aud it is my belief, that whether for 
ourselves or others, the suggesting of some other 
topic of interest is by far the readiest mode of over- 
coming the foolinh and offen unfeeling curiosity of 
which we are speaking.” 

“The sun! the suns’ exelaimed Frederick, “ look 
at those colours, and see how that distant shore ts 
Huminated; it Was in the shade when noticed it this 
morning, Lend me the telescope, Llarry.” 

The telescope was passed from one to another, and 
came round again rederick, no one else seeming 
very skilful in adjusting it. Ile stood up, but suddenly 
sitting down again, whispered to his mother— 
“Mamma, there is poor Mr. Durant sitting alone in 
his chair, as he often does! Shall 1 offer him to look 
through the telescope 

“Do, my dear, and stay a little by him, if he seems 
disposed for conversation. Harry,’ continued the 
mother, “have you any idea how far it is to that head- 
land we see in the distance P”’ 

No, indced, mamma.” 

“Well, let us all look at it, and guess how far it is, 
and then to-morrow we will ask our friend, the old 


fisherman, to tell us the real distance.” 


Accordingly, the young people looked and guessed, 
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Harry being laughingly requested by his mother to 


write down their various conjectures in his little. 


pocket-book ; and so fully interested were all, that 
they quite forgot that Frederick was not with them, 
and thus his interview with Mr. Durant passed un- 
observed. Meanwhile, their brother had gone up to 
the invalid, and politely offered him the use of the 
telescope, which was gratefully accepted. Frederick 
then ventured some commonplace remark, to which 
Mr. Durant replied so cordially, that the youth’s 
bashfulness vanished, and before long, an animated 
conversation arose, broken in upon at last by the 
return of the invalid’s servant. Frederick now bade 
good evening, adding, with a slight hesitation—“ If 
you are on the beach to-morrow, Sir, perhaps you will 
allow me to introduce my mother to you.’ 

“You are very kind, I shall be very glad. It is 
sometimes a little lonely here, as I have only servants 
with me. If my mother were living, I should not be 
so solitary, but she is in heaven, and I sometimes— 
good night, Sir, good night,” he concluded hastily, 
raising his hat with a courteous inclination, upon 
which Frederick took the hint, and at once turned to 
rejoin his own party. 

“It 1 growing late,” said Mrs. Grant, “let us 
return home.”’ “All being directly on the move, 
Frederick offered his arm to his mother, and began to 
narrate what had passed, concluding with the words, 
“he seemed to think me kind, and, oh! dear mother, 
I felt so glad that we had not been in the balcony 
when he set off, as I am certain he is very nervous 
about being watched. He appeared quite anxious for 
me to leave him before his chair began to move, and 
I am sure be would not have been disposed to meet 
my adv ances if he thought I had been staring at him 
just before.”’ 

“ You did quite right to come away, dear boy,’’ re- 
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plied Mrs. Grant. “If we meet again to-morrow, I 
shall be glad to. be introduced to him; perhaps we 
may be a little comfort to his solitary hours, and I 
agree with you in thinking he will be much more in- 
clined to like us, than if he had occasion to suppose we 
ill-naturedly watched him at any time. There are few 

things, not absolutely vicious, more lowering to 
character, arid more certainly productive of distrust 
and Biwill, than the indulgence of idle curiosity. 
Perhaps, if my dear children are ever tempted to in- 
dulge in it, they may remember our conversation this 
evening, and derive from it, too, some hints that will 
help them. to resist it, as alike i injurious to themselves 


and painful to others.” 
LAURA. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PIRATE. 
A NEW YORK paper contains one of the most 


extraordinary confessions ever read—the con- 
fessions of a man whose crimes make all the horrors 
of fiction comparatively tame and trifling. The neces- 
sity of putting beyond question the truth of a tale 
so truly appalling has necessarily overcharged the 
original paper with minute details and repetitions, for 
which, its general truth having been established, the 
necessity no longer exists, and we shall, therefore, 
abridge the whole into narrative. 
The miserable wretch from whose own lips the fol- 
lowing particulars were collected was at length con- 
victed of murder on the high seas, and was to have 


been executed. He is a native of the State of Rhode — 


Island, and is known in America by the name of 
Charles Gibbs, but from the wording of the paragraph, 
we suspect it is not his real name. From his con- 
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fession, carefully compared with known facts, there is 
every reason to believe that he was concerned in the 
robbery of more than forty vessels, and in the destruc- 
tion of more than twenty, with their entire crews. 
Many of those destroyed had passengers on board, 
which makes it probable that he had been an agent in 
the murder of nearly FOUR HUNDRED HUMAN BEINGS! 

The account that he gives of himself is, that he 
served first in the navy of the United States, and was 
on board the Chesapeake when captured. After his 
exchange, he abandoned all idea of following the sea 
for a subsistence, and returned to Rhode Island; but 
after a few months he entered again. The death of 
an uncle now put him in possession of about two 
thousand dollars, with which he established himself in 
the grocery business at Boston, but not succeeding, 
he again went toxea. Eventually, he served on board 
the Columbian privateer “ Maria,” Captain Bell, and 
here begins the history of his piracies. _ 

The crew being dissatisfied in consequence of the 
nonpayment of their prize-money, a mutiny arose ; the 
crew took possession of the schooner, and landed the 
officers near Pensacola. They cruised for a short time 


without any success, and it was then wnanimously de- 


termined to hoist the black flag, and declare war against 
all nations. Their bloody purpose was not carried, 
however, into immediate execution. They boarded a 
number of vessels, and allowed them to pass un- 
molested, there being no specie on board, and their 
cargoes not being convertible into anything valuable 
to themselves. At last one of the crew, pam 

Antonio, suggested, that an arrangement could be 
made with a man in Havannah, that would be mu- 
tually beneficial ; that he would receive all their goods, 
sell them, and divide the proceeds. This. suggestion 
being favourably received, they ran up within two 
miles of the Moro Castle, and sent Antonio on shore 
to see the merchant, and make a contract with him. 
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Previous to this, Gibbs was chosen to navigate the 
vessel. Antonio succeeded mm arranging everything 
according to their wishes, and Cape Antonio was ap- 
pointed as the place of rendezvous. The merchant 
was to furnish droghers to transport the goods to 
Havannah, which was done by him for more than 
three years. 

The “ Maria’’ now put to sea, with a crew of about 
fifty men, principally Spaniards and Americans, with 
every hope of infumous success. The first vessel she 
fell in with was the “ Indispensable,’ an English ship, 
bound to Havannah, which was taken and carried to 
Cape Antonio. The crew were immediately destroyed : 
those who resisted were hewn to pieces; those who 
offered no resistance were reserved to be shot and 
thrown overboard. A French brig, with a cargo of 
wine and silk, was taken shortly after. The vessel — 
was burnt, aud the crew murdered. | 

Gibbs was now unanimously chosen to be their 
leader in all their future enterprises. To reap a 
golden harvest without the hazard of encountering © 
living witnesses of their crimes, it was unanimously — 
resolved to spare no lives, and to burn and plunder 
without mercy. | 

He now directed his course towards the Bahama 
Banks, where they captured a brig, believed to be the 
“ William,’ from New York, for some port in Mexico, 
with a cargo of furniture ; destroyed the crew, took the 
ship to Cape Antonio, and sent the furniture and 
other articles.to their frend at:Havannah. Some 
time during this cruise, the pirate was chased for 
nearly a whole day by a United States ship, supposed 
to be the “John Adanis;’’ they hoisted patriot 
colours, and finally escaped. In the early part of the 
summer of 1817, they took the “ Ear] of Moira,” ‘an 
English ship from London, with a cargo of dry goods. 
The crew were destroyed, the vessel burnt, and the 
goods carried to the Cape. There they had a settle- 
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ment with their Havannah friend, and the p oceeds 
were divided according to agreement. 
Gibbs then repaired to Havannah, introduced him- | 


‘self to the merchant, and made further ‘arran gements 
for the successful p 


secution of his piracies. When 
there, he became acquainted with many of the English 


and American naval officers, inquired respecting the — & 


success of their various expeditions for the suppression 
of piracy, and made himself acquainted with the speed 
of their vessels, and all their intended movements. 

_ On his arrival at Cape Antonio, he found that his 


comrades were in a state of complete mutiny and 4 


rebellion, and that many of them had been killed. 
His energy checked the disturbance, and all agreed to 


‘submit to his orders, and put any one to death who 


should dare todisobey him. 
During this cruise, which was made in the latter 


— of 1817, and the beginning of 1818, a Dutch ship 
m 


Curacoa was captured, with a cargo of West 
Indian goods and a quantity of silver plate. The pas- 
sengers and crew, to the number of thirty, were all 
destroyed, with the exception of a young female about 
seventeen, who fell upon her knees and implored 
Gibbs to save her life. The appeal was successful, 
and he promised to save her, though he knew it would 


lead to dangerous consequences among his crew. She 


was carried to Cape Antonio, and kept there about 
two months; but the dissatisfaction increased, until 
it broke out at last into open mutiny, and one of the — 
pirates was shot by Gibbs for daring to lay’ hold of her 

with a view of beating out her brains. * Gibbs was 
compelled, in the end, to submit her fate to a council 
of war, at which it was decided that the preservation 


_ of their own lives made her sacrifice indispensable. 


He, therefore, acquiesced in the decision, and gave 


orders to have her destroyed by poison, which was 


" ‘This, he says, hurt his feelings morethan any other 
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act of his life, and is the only one he can say he felt 
_ sorry for! Her father, mother, and all her relations — 
perished on board the vessel. 3: 
_ The piratical schooner was shortly afterwards driven | 
ashore near the Cape, and so much damaged that it 
_ was found necessary to destroy her. A new sharp- | 
built schooner was in consequence provided by their 
faithful friend in Havannah, called the “ Picciana,’’ 
and despatched to their rendezvous. In this vessel 
_ they cruised successfully for more than four years, 
| Anna: the vessels taken and destroyed, with their 
erews, he remembered the brig “ Jane,” of Liverpool ; 
brig (name forgotten), of New York, from the 
Spanish Main; brig “ Belvidere,” of Boston, taken in — 
_ the Gulf; two French brigs in the Gulf of Mexico; 
ship “ Providence,” of Providence—took from her 
10,000 dollars. She was suffered to pass, as he could 
not consent to destroy his own townsmen. Ship “ Wil- 
liam,”’ of Saltown, name unknown; took from her a 
large quantity of plate, some bales of fine paper, and 
from twenty to thirty pianofortes. A French ship, 
wine; ship “ Earl of Moira,” of London; and 
the ship “Indispensable,” of London. 

There were many other vessels taken and destroyed, 
and among them Americans. Everything valuable 
was taken from them, and vessels and crews destroyed. 
The goods were sent to a Spanish house in the Ha- 
-vannah, who sold them. e had, he said, a contract 

with the house, and received half the proceeds. | 
‘‘ While I was in the schooner ‘ Margaretta,’ we 
took the American ship ‘Caroline,’ and run her on 
shore at Cape Antonio (Cuba). The United States 
armed vessel, the ‘ Enterprise,’ came alongside shortly 
after, and before we had a chance of taking anything 
out of her, the crew, or some of the crew, of the — 
‘ Enterprise ’ landed ; we hada fight with them ; some 
of our men were killed, and I believe some of theirs. 


We were beaten, and driven to the mountains, where _ 
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we remained some days. We then separated; some 


got to Trinidada, south side Cuba; others got to 
Tavannah. The crew of the ‘ Enterprise’ destroyed 
our fort, took the goods from the ‘ Caroline,’ and our 
two vessels, the ‘ Margaretta’ and ‘ Picciana.’ ”’ 

When asked why they were so cruel as to kill 80 
many persous when they had secured all their money, 
his answer is worthy of observation :— 

“The laws are the cause of so many murders. 
Because a man has to suffer death for piracy ; and the 
punishment for murder is no more. Then, you know, 
all witnesses are out of the way; and I am sure, if the 
punishment was different, there would not be so many 
murders.” 

On one occasion, Gibbs states that he cruised for 
more than three weeks off the Capes of the Delaware, 


in the hope of falling in with the ‘* Rebecca Sims,” 


a Philadelphia ship, bound for Canton. They knew 
that she would have a large quantity of specie on 
board, but they were disappointed in their booty. 
The ship passed them in the night. 

Some time in the course of 1819, he states that he 
left Havannah, and came to the United States, bringing 
with him about 30,000 dollars. He passed several 
weeks in New York, and then went to Boston, 
whence he-took passage for Liverpool, in the ship 
“Emerald.”” Before he sailed, however, he had 
squandered a large part of his money by dissipation 


and gambling. He remained in Liverpool a few 


months, and then returned to Boston in the ship 
“Topaz,” Captain Lewis. His residence at Liver-— 
pool, at that time, is satisfactorily ascertained from | 
another source, besides his own confession. A persoD, — 
now in New York, was well acquainted with him 
there, where, it is said, he lived like a gentleman, 
with, apparently, abundant means of support. 

He subsequently returned to Boston, sailed for 
Havannah, and again commenced his piratical career. 
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In 1826, he revisited the United States, and hearing 
of the war between Brazil and the republic of Buenos 
Ayres, he sailed from Boston in the ne “ Kitty,” of 
Portsmouth, with a determination, as he states, of 
trying his fortune in the defence of a republican 
government. Upon his arrival, he made himself known 
to Admiral Brown, and communicated his desire to 
join their navy. The Admiral accompanied him to the 
Governor, and a lieutenant’s commission being given 
him, he joined a ship of 34 guns, called the “ Twenty- 
fifth of May.’’ There he remained, in the capacity of 
fifth lieutenant, for about four months. Having suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of Admiral Brown, 
he put him in command of a privateer schooner, and 
he sailed for Buenos Ayres, made two good cruises, 
and returned safely to port. He then bought one-half 
of a new Baltimore schooner, and sailed again, but 
was captured seven days out, and carried into Rio 
Janeiro. He remained there until peace took place, 
then returned to Buenos Ayres, and thence to New 
York. 

After the lapse of about a year, which he passed 
travelling from place to place, Gibbs states, that the 
war between France and Algiers attracted his atten-. 
tion. Knowing that the French commerce presents a 
fine opportunity for plunder, he determined to em- 
bark for Algiers, and offer his services to the Dey. 
He accordingly took passage from this port in the 
“Sally Ann,” elocatinn to Bath, landed at Barcelona, 
crossed to Port Mahon, and endeavoured to make his 
way to Algiers. The vigilance of the French fleet 
prevented the accomplishment of his purpose, and he 
seem to Tunis. He afterwards took passage to 

arseilles, and thence to Boston, From Boston he 
sailed to New Orleans, and there entered as one of 
the crew of the brig “ Vineyard.’’ Toaquestion why 
he, who had been accustomed to command, should 
enter as a common sailor on board the “ Vineyard,” 
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he answered, that he sought employment, to assuage 
the horrors of reflection. 

Gibbs was married in Buenos Ayres, where he now 
has a child living. . His wife is dead.. 

He refuses to tell the name of any persons con- 
cerned with him in his piracies, but admits there are 
now many living in the United States. 

Though he gives no evidence (says the American 
writer) of a contrite heart, yet he evidently dwells 
with great unwillingness upon the crimes of which he— 
acknowledges himself guilty, Since his trial his 
frame is somewhat enfeebled, his face paler, and his 
eye more sunken; but the air of his bold, enterprising 
and desperate mind still remains. 
~ What might this man have done for his fellow-men 
and for his God, had his early training been for useful- 
ness and holiness instead of rapine and murder. 


A SOFT ANSWER. 


GROUP of children were playing in front of a 

large and handsome dwelling. The eldest of 

them could not have been more than eight years of 
age, and from that they descended to little curly-haired 

innocence of two summers. They played for nearly half 
an hour, all harmony and peace, when a little golden- 
haired prattler wished to play different from the rest. 

“No, you shan’t, Fanny Bird!” exclaimed the 
eldest of the group. 

“Yes, but I will play just as I please. You have 
no right to order me, Mittie Conway.”’ 

“You always spoil our play,’’ said Mittie, “and I 
just wish you would stay home, and never come near 
our house. I hate’’— : 

“Mittie, Mittie!’’ said a gentle voice, anda girl 
about sixteen came out of the dwelling. | 

listantly little Mittie stopped her harsh, loud 
speaking, and came to the girl’s side. 
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“Loo,” she said, “Fanny Bird has spoiled our 
play. Make her go home, she is so unkind.” 

“Hush, Mittie. Do not speak thus of your little 
playmate. She did not intend to spoil your play.” 

‘Yes, she did, Loo. She was, oh, so angry, and she 
did it on purpose.” 

“My dear little Mittie, you must not be so hasty. 
When Fanny got angry with you, you should have 
either leialaat silent, or else answered her kindly. 
Your reply only exasperated her; don’t you know, 
‘A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger’?” 

“So you tell me, Loo, but I can’t do it, when Fanny 
spoils our play.’’ 

“Yes, you can, Mittie. Fanny is a very little girl, 
and you should not answer her harshly as youdo. If 
she proposes a play in which you do not wish to en- 
gage, tell her gently that you do not wish to play that 
now, but after awhile she may, if she wishes. That, 
my little girl, would be a soft answer, and you would 
find that it would save many an angry word, and an 
—e feeling, between you and your little play- 
mates. Now, will not Mittie try to be kind and gentle, 
and ever to remember that ‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger?” — 

“T will try, Loo ; and now I will go and tell Fanny 
she may come and arr 

“Go, dear, that will be making a very good begin- 
ning.’’ And bending over, Loo kissed Mittie’s cheek, 
and watched her as she ran off in search of her offended 
playmate, to try the power of a soft and gentle word, 
i ere long they, returned, laughing and talking as 
merrily as though a hard word had never passed 
between them. 

I gazed upon that fair young girl as she stood look- 
ing at the children, with a look of such calm, holy 
peace resting upon her countenance, and I felt that 
she practised the doctrines which she was teaching 
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REVIEW. 


little Mittie. “A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger.”’ 

I saw it shinimg from her dark eye. It was marked 
upon her smiling mouth, and I doubt not, had the 


history of her hfe been written, young as she was, 
it would have been one of self-sacrificing love and 
‘charity. “A soft answer turneth away wrath!”’ 


how true it is, and what heart-aches and what an- 
ish might be saved, did every one act in accordance 


with that httle sentence. 7 
As 1 walked on, musing upon the little scene I 


had just witnessed, I repeated to myself a piece of 


poetry I had read a few days before :— 
“ Speak gently, it is better far 
To rule by love than fear, 
Speak gently, let no harsh words mar 
The good we might do here.” 


A gentle word is a very little thing, and vet what 
a vast deal of good may be accomplished by it. 


REVIEW. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCHES, BY 


 BKAUTIFULLY got up, and emblazoned with the royal 
arms in the highest atylo of art; just the book to captivate 
the youthful eye. Well meant, too, this anecdotal sketch- 
book, and the object unselfish, since the profits are to be 
given to the restoration of an ancient church in Kent; but 
still we cannot recommend it to our young readers. 
Charles the First is described as a “ spotless” character, 
Cromwell as “ cruel, hypocritical, and ambitious,” Anne as 
“mild, simple, good-natured ;” and, to crown all, George 
the Fourth as ‘“‘a wise monarch and discreet statesman, 
his personal appearance prepossessing, and his manners 
captivating.” We know that we have young friends i 
noble h uses who read our pages, and we can only say to 
them and others, “ Read history for yourselves, and 

for the true evidences of character.” 
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_ was towards the close. of a beautiful day in the 

. autumn of the year 1700, that a party of excur- — 
were seen by the few dwellers in that secluded 
ting their way up one of the mountain 


reads which 
shire. After a somewhat difficult and toilsome ascent, 
the foremost reached the summit and halted upon — 

a level, amidst huge blocks that lay scattered in 
Pega confusion over the moor, to the right and 
_ left of their way. Some threw themselves upon the 
elastic heather couch and yielded te the sensations of 
repose, some with eager pleasure upon the scene 
into which their excursion had brought them, and — 
upon the peaceful valley lying far below, from which 
they had toiled up into this region of comparative 
_ sterility. Others amused themselves with conjectures 
respecting the mode in which it had come to be thus 
strewn with “erratic blocks,” little anticipating, how- 
ever, woe lias of ice-rafts, to be propounded in later 
days by 1 professors. Thus engaged, they waited 

the coming up of the stragglers, who, in slow suc- 
cession, reached the chosen rendezvous. One of the 
gentleman, advanced in years, — 


lead across the Lowthers into Lanark- 
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assembled in the mountain hollow. There was, too, 
a look of expectancy upon each countenance, that 
showed that his arrival at that particular spot had 
been awaited with interest. The party thus assembled 
were not excursionists in search of the picturesque. 
They were a band of Scottish Christians upon the track 
of the Covenanters. They had seized one of the 


earliest opportunities that those days of rest to the 


persecuted church afforded to visit spots hallowed by 
the sufferings of their fathers on its behalf. They had 
already, under the guidance of the venerable Mr. 
Huntley, the pastor introduced to the reader’s notice, 
stood beside the grassy mounds in many secluded 
graveyards where sleep the martyrs, done to death 
by the dragoons of Claverhouse, Turner, and Lagg, 
and reverently laid by gentle hands in that land of 
silence, where the weary are at rest. They had halted 
upon the field of Dalveen, where McMichael, with the 
sublimity of his devotion, stayed for awhile the up- 
lifted hands of the soldiery; they had stood outside 


the humble dwelling at Priestfield, where Brown, the 


Christian carrier, had fallen under the musketry of 


Claverhouse’s dragoons, and his bold-hearted wife had — 


kept weary watch by his mangled remains. They had 
visited many a moss on the muirland, and cave in the 
hill-side, where the persecuted had gathered to hold 
their forbidden worship, to be surprised and dispersed 
and too often captured by the soldiers. At such 4 
spot they had now arrived. In this opening in the 
rugged hills, had the Covenanters more than once as- 
sembled, and these rocky walls, now throwing their 
long shadows further and further across the cleft, as 
the September sun sank lower and lower, had echo 

the voice of prayer and praise, and the exhortations of 
the minister urging his flock in the wilderness to 
steadfastness and zeal. Mr. Huntley himself, as the 
partv were aware, had been present at some of these 
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field-preachings, and they understood and respected 
the emotions now visible in his countenance and 
agitating his frame. They were aware that he had 
suffered in his own person and in his family for his 
attachment to Presbyterianism and the Covenant, and 
that many, endeared to him by friendship and associa- 
tion in worship and labour, had been cut down, over 
whom he had lamented as David on the field of 


Gilboa. 

“This is perhaps to most of you,” he exclaimed, 
as one waking up from a painful dream, “only a 
dreary region of rock and waste. But to me it recalls 
many hallowed recollections of the past. The word 
of God was precious in those days; it was denied us 
to mect in the kirk. The only ministers acceptable to 
our people, being intercommuned or proscribed, were 
in hiding, and it was-only now and then that they 
could venture forth and meet their people, at some 
he whose situation offered the prospect of security. 

ore than once the very spot’on which we now rest 
was the chosen resort. 1t had the advantage of being 
almost inaccessible to the mounted dragoon, while the 
summits of the rocks on either side offered outlooks, 
from which our sentinels could descry the approach of 
our enemies, in time to enable us to disperse before 
they were upon us. Most of those who formed the 
congregation came under cover of the previous night, 
and when morning broke, often coldly and mistily, 
upon these hills, it revealed a company of men and 
women, wrapped in plaid and hood, standing in little 
groups, conversing in eager and suppressed tones, 
until the hour of service arrived. That piece of rock 
was the pulpit, and standing near it 1 haye heard 
Welsh and Semple, or the youthful MeKail, thence 
hold forth the pure word to those who were hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. The service might 
seem, for that time of danger, protracted, but the 
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people stood as'those who knew not when again they 


should enjoy the means. Then came the parting, full 
of tenderness and heart-wrung farewells, and in a few 
minutes the congregation were away, down the hill- 
side, far across the muirland, before the rest of the 
world was well astir; and the scene was left to its 
wonted stillness and seclusion. 


“Tt was at these field-meetings that I used to meet — 


Agnes Drummond. She was the daughter of a dear 
and worthy friend of my father’s—a staunch supporter 
of the kirk, and one who had suffered for its sake. 
The mother of Agnes had died when she was quite a 


child, and she had thus been thrown much into the — 


company of her father at an age when she was most 
susceptible, and had imbibed his enthusiasm and zeal. 
He joined the Pentland rising, and fell in the unfortu- 
nate struggle on Rullion Green, leaving Agnes an 
orphan at the age of fifteen. When I met her here, 
she had been for a considerable time resident with an 
uncle, who occupied a farm at Langholm, a few miles 
to the west of this, and who, being her only surviving 
relative, was constituted her sole guardian. 

“ But her position was little to her mind, and often 
involved her in painful embarrassment. Robert 
Drummond was a hard, worldly-minded man, a con- 
formist, having no sympathy with the religious con- 
victions of his late brother, and little pleased to dis- 


cover that a girl like his niece troubled herself 


with such matters. Had it been mere speculative 
differences of opinion that separated them, he might 
the less have felt annoyed ; but he had formed designs 
for her own future happiness, and set himself upon & 
scheme for marrying her to a neighbour of his, 4 
young laird, well to do in the world, who, he had 
shrewdness to perceive, was captivated by her frank- 
ness, intelligence, and comeliness, The young man 
was, however, too thoughtless and irreligious for an 
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earnest and pious girl like Agnes, who would not have 
thought of uniting herself with any except ‘in the 
Lord.’ Besides she did not judge it fitting that she 
should be indulging schemes for her own happiness 
while her beloved kirk was under the cloudy and dark 
day, and so many of its children wanderers and out- 
casts. She, therefore, met the attentions of the laird 
by a discouragement so decided, and yet so courteous 
and kind, that he withdrew his advances with a tribute 
to her nobleness that said much for his own generosit 
of mind. But her uncle was not so easily eatisfied, 
and she had to endure many a bitter reproach from 
this coarse-minded, self-seeking man, for disappointin 
his scheme. He sought to render her ill-affecte 
towards the supporters of her a and‘ took an 
unmanly pleasure in wounding her feelings by bringing 
an evil report against them. | 
“ But though Agnes, in the clear and calm sunlight 
of God’s truth and her own conscience, could not 
always approve of every act of these men, who were 
sometimes goaded by the cruelties of their persecutors 
to acts of very questionable propriety, she could 
never be induced to renounce the principles them- 
selves. She quietly refused to attend the episcopal 
worship, and felt keenly the cruelty which so often 
contrived to debar her from the ministry which she 
valued. The persecution she was undergoing was not 
that public trial to which many of her fellow-Chris- 
tians in that day were exposed, but persecution it 
was, trying to her faith and patience. Within that 


sanctuary of home affections, where many were sus-— 


tained by a sympathy and gentle ministry of love that 
greatly enabled them to bear the scorn of the outer 
world, she was met with coldness or assailed with un- 
just suspicion, and annoyed by unceasing intrusions 
on her most sacred associations.”” 

Let our readers reflecf for a moment, how much 
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history must fail to tell. It may record the deeds of * 
the soldiery, the mock trial of the halls of justice, the 
torture of the dungeon, the execution in the market- 

place; but no human record can ever reveal that 
world of suffering endured for conscience’ sake by 
hearth and home, where many found their foes in | 
those of their own {household, of whose unkindness 
they were restrained from speaking, by a sacred regard 
for family honour, and by feelings of affection which 
no unkindness could alienate. 

“The presence of Agnes Drummond at the service 
upon the day to which I refer was achieved with no 
shght difficulty, and would perhaps have been im- 
possible, but for the absence of her uncle at a distant 
tryst. Her story had become known to me through ~ 
mutual friends, and I observed her with much interest | 

: as a gentle sufferer for conscience’ sake. 1 had gone 
"=  #@ tothe meeting with a young friend of mine, Archi- 
of bald Leslie, one of the few proprietors in that district 
who were faithful to the kirk. He had recently come 
into possession of the estate of Merkland, and invited 
me to spend a few days with him, and renew the ac- 
- quaintance which had been almost suspended since our 


if school days. Our conversation frequently turned 
i upon the state of affairs in our unhappy land, and J 
7 had incidentally alluded to the history of Agnes and 


a her uncle, as an illustration of the misery induced by 
these misguided attempts to enforce uniformity m 
religion. The statement had deeply touched Leslie's 
susceptible mind. In taking our places for the ser- 
vice we had become separated, and throughout its 
course he had been seated near the subject of our 
recent conversations, and had not failed to notice her 
devout enthusiasm. I have not spoken of Agnes a8 
a beautiful, but she was certainly attractive. It was, 
_ however, character and expression, rather than outline 
oY of feature, that gave this power to her countenance. 
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In moments of abstraction and repose, there were 
visible sharp lines of decision traced by early discipline 
and subsequent trials, that would not have hood 
pleasing to an observer, if he had not also gazed on 
that countenance when lighted up by intelligence and 
softened by the gentler graces of the Christian maiden. 

‘* Leslie had, however, seen her for the first time in 
her happiest mood, when earthly care and suffering 
_ were lost in the contemplations of a divine worship 
and the aspirations of a heavenly communion. At the 
close of the service he followed her with eager eye, 
and when he found me engaged in conversation with 
her and her attendant, an old farm-servant of her 
father’s, now a hind on my friend’s estate, he contrived 
to obtain an introduction. It was easy to perceive 
that the interview was mutually pleasing. What 
Leslie already knew of Miss Drummond’s story pre- 
possessed him in her favour, and she was disposed to 
_ view with respect and esteem one who had courage 
_ to stand by her beloved kirk and her persecuted 

people, when so many of his class forsook the faith of 
their fathers. For, it is not to be concealed, that 
many could not endure the fiery trial, and those who 
adhered to the good cause suffered not only in their 
own persons, but by the cruel desertions and faithless 
betrayals of former friends. When more stringent 
measures were put in force: to induce conformity, 
Leslie’s refusing to co-operate, and his absence from 
the ministrations of the curates, began to be noticed 
and viewed with dislike. His position and influence in 
the neighbourhood served for awhile to protect him 
from any marked insult or molestation. The first 
movements were against some of his tenants. and 
farm-servants. He did what he could to save them 
from annoyance, and when his remonstrances failed, 
he furnished the means to meet the fines they had 


ineurred. 
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“The annoyances he and his people encountered 
would have been greater had it not been for the 
friendly intervention of the Earl of Blairgowan, whose 
estates lay to the south-east of Leslie’s. Leslie’s 
father and the earl had been on the most friendly 
terms, and the latter had always had a kind regard for 
the son. He was in religious matters indifferent and 
careless, but he was disgusted with the cruelties of the 
council in Edinburgh, and viewed their subserviency 
to the court with a patriotic dislike. He would lend 
no helping hand to their proceedings, and interposed 
to shield many, who but fo 

tly suffered. 

“It became evident to Leslie that some one of his 
neighbours kept the authorities well informed of all 
the movements on his estate; and a little watching 
and inquiry soon led him to believe that the un- 
friendly office of informer was performed by his 
neighbour, Robert Drummond. 

“ Drummond, in addition to his dislike of Leslie as 
a supporter of the kirk, had begun to suspect him of 
designs upon his niece, and this quickened his vigilant 


malignity. 


“It is to be feared that yet another motive operated 

é this misguided man. He 
had his eye upon certain portions of the Merkland 
estate, contiguous to his own, which he had long been 
anxious to possess, but no offer he had been willing 


to make had availed to induce Leslie to divide his 


patrimony. A forfeiture might give him the oppor- 
tunity he so eagerly coveted. With these motives to 
stimulate his activity, Robert Drummond set himself 
to accomplish the ruin of his neighbour. Leslie was 
strong in the respect of the whole district, in which 
his family was one of old standing. His own character, 
bold, generous, and honourable, had strengthened his 
position; and many, who conformed because they 


or his influence would have; 
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thought their weaker influence rendered dangerous 
any resistance to the enforcing powers, were contented 
quietly to encourage his outstanding, which they would 
have been glad to have imitated if they had dared. 
Drummond himself was a comparative stranger, little 
liked in the country side, and few were found to aid 
him in his unkind and unneighbourly proceedings. 
But he persevered, and was but too successful. | 

“ Fines were levied upon the Merkland tenantry, and 
when the troopers of Lagg were brought into the dis- 
trict, they were quartered upon Leslie. Drummond 
became very friendly with the officers, and they were 
frequent visitors at Langholm. They were a godless, 
wild set of men, mostly young; and their society was 
so utterly distasteful to a modest, Christian girl like 
Miss Drummond that her residence with her uncle 
became daily more painful. Much of her time was 
now spent in her own room, or in solitary walks, 
But the latter had, at last, to be given up, to save 
herself from the annoyance of attentions of one of 
the officers, a Captain Grant, who had discovered her 
resorts, and often threw himself in her way. His 
addresses were encouraged by her uncle. The young 
man was of a good and wealthy family, but so dissolute 
that it is difficult to imagine how Agnes’ uncle could 
for one moment urge her acceptance of his advances. 
But he was bent upon thwarting Leslie, and had a 
great respect for the wealth to which Grant was 


nearest heir. 
(To be continued in our nezt.) 
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FOOD FOR THE MEMORY. 


“ tos first eclipse on record is of the moon, 720 
years B. 0.—The antediluvian deluge lasted 377 
days, and, according to the best authorities, happened — 
1656 years after the creation, or 2348 years B.0o.— 
The Pentateuch was written by Moses, in the land 
of Moab, 1452 years B. o., where he died, aged 120.— 
Salem, afterwards Jerusalem, founded by Melchi- 


zedeck, 1981 c.—The celebrated library at Alex- 


andria, containing 400,000 volumes, destroyed 47 — 
years B. c.—The first jury instituted in England by 
Alfred the Great, a. p. 879.—Julius Agricola, the 
father-in-law of Tacitus, the Latin historian, first com- 
pleted the subjugation of Britain to the Romans, 
which they kept possession of nearly 400 years.—The 


Iceni inhabited Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge; 

their last petty prince in Britain, before the Roman 

‘invasion, was Prasatagus.—The first Saxon. of 
ed 10 


Kent was Hengist.—Christianity first preach 


_ England by St. Augustine and others, with,permission 


from Ethelbert, about 650.—The first Crusade to the 
Holy Land, 1096.—The University of Oxford first — 
founded (or as some contend, re-established) 896, D 
Alfred the Great.—Wales first united to England 
1290, by Edward-I.—The city of Carlisle first built, 
1163, by William Rufus; by whom also London was 
greatly improved and augmented.—The last incur- 
sion of the Danes, 1006, when they burnt the town of 
Reading, Berks, and cruelly massacred a convent of — 
nuns.— London Bridge first built of wood, 993; burnt, 
1186; repaired, and rebuilt of timber, 1163; and lastly, — 
completed in stone by command of King John, 1209.— 
The first native who rose to power, from the Norman 
Conquest till Henry Il., was Thomas a Becket.—The | 
Benedictine monks first founded, 455, by Saint Bene — 
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dict.—Ireland first annexed to England, 1172, by 
Henry I1.—The first charter granted to the City of 
London to elect a mayor was 1208, by King John; 
previous to which, a dalif’ was appointed by the 
crown.— England first divided into counties and 
hundreds, by Alfred, 892.—Leather gloves first in- 
vented in France, 790.—The first dawnings of astro- 
nomy and celestial observations were commenced at 
Babylon, 2200 zs. c.—The first gold and silver money 
was made at Argos, 894 B. o.— Maps, globes, and the 
signs of the zodiac invented by Anaximander, 620 
B. C.—The first prize given for tragedy was gained by 
Aéschylus, 486 8. c.—The Multiplication Table and 
47th Prop. Book 1, Euclid, wereinvented by Pythagoras, 
495 c.—Inventions and discoveries, sciences, v 
tables, fruits, &c., introduced to Europe after the 
Christian era.—Silk from India, 247—The nine digits 
now in use, from Arabia by the Saracens, 990; pre- 
vious to which, letters were employed for numerals. 
—Paper made from cotton rags and linen, 1170; the © 
secret of manufacturing it brought to England, 1588. 
-—Glass windows first used in England, about 1080,— 
The musical notes now in use, 1070.—The mariner's 
compass invented or improved by Gioia, of Naples, 
1300.—Gunpowder invented by Swartz, at Cologne, 
1340; though some say the Chinese knew it ages be- 
fore, and others, that our Friar Bacon, under Edward 
L., about 1280, first discovered that destructive ingre- 
dient, but from motives of humanity concealed his 
knowledge.—The first cannon used in battle was by 
Edward III., at Cressy, 1346.—Coals first used in 
England, 1357; great prejudices, however, existed 
for many years against this useful article.—Playing 
cards invented in France, 1391; would to fortane 
they had always remained there !—The first voyage 
to the East Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope, was 


3 
4 made, 1497, by the Portuguese.—the frst voyage 
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round the world which was made by an Englishman, 
1580, by Sir Francis Drake.—Turret clocks, from 
Delft, in Holland, 1368. Printing, from Germany, 
1440.—Hats, 1400; though the common people used 
a kind of woollen cap long after that period.—En- 
raving on metal, 1460.— Wood engraving by Albert 
urer, 1521.— Windmills, 1299.— America discovered 
by Columbus, 1492.—Charts, 1489.—Algebra, 1494. 
ives and forks, 1653.— Tobacco, from Tobago, 
1583.—-Coaches, 1555; the first ever made in En 
land was by Walter Rippon for the Earl of Rutland, 
although a sort of chaise or whirlicote was known in 
675, and war chariots were used by the Ancient 
Britons.—Pocket watches from Germany, 1570; 
spring pocket watches invented by Dr. Hooke, 1658. 

_ —Telescopes by Jansen, of Holland, 1590.—Logarithms 
by Lord Napier, of Scotland, 1614.—Tea first used 
in England, 1666.—Bayonets from Bayonne, in France, 
1693.—Chocolate from Mexico, about 1554.—The 
orange tree, 1595.—Clover grass, 1645.—Mulberries 
from Persia, 1576.—The almond from the east, 1570. 
—The chestnut from Italy, 1412.—The walnut from 
Persia, 1500.—The apricot from America, 1561.—The 

lum and damson (damascene), from Damascus, by 
the Crusaders, 1100.—Apples and pears at a very 
remote date, by the Romans, from Gaul.—Cherries 

4 _ from Cerasus, in Cappadocia, to Rome, and thence 

to Britain, 93.—Currants (Corinth) from that place, 

1583.—Gooseberries and artichokes under Henry 

+ VIIL., about 1525.—Saffron from Arabia, about 1332. e 

i —Turnips from Hanover, date uncertain.— Hops from 

the Netherlands, 1520.—Carrots also about the same 

time.— Potatoes by Admiral Hawkins (and not by 

Walter Raleigh, as is generally supposed) under 

Elizabeth, 1572.—The jessamine came originally from 

the East Indies.—The pink and carnation from 

Italy.—The auricula from Switzerland.—The lily and 
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tulip from the Levant,—The tube rose from Java 
and Ceylon, and many more imported by commerce 
under Elizabeth and her successors, the Stuarts, 
tans after the restoration of Charles II.— 
e measure, it is said, was taken from Henry 
the First’s arm, which was just 36 inches long.—The 
mile in England contains 1,760 yards; in Russia, 1,100; 
Italy, 1,467; Scotland and Ireland, 2,200; Poland, 
4,400; Spain, 5,028; Germany, 5,866; Sweden and 
Denmark, 7,233; Hungary, 8,800. In France they 
use leagues ; the small league, 2,933 yards; the mean, 
3,666; and the great league, 4,400, or just a Polish 
mile. The recent adoption of making a certain weight 
the standard for measures of capacity is by no means 
a new idea. Henry III. enacted the wine gallon 
should contain 8 pounds of wheat; our new imperial 

gallon is to contain‘10 pounds of water. 
Interest, previous to 1255, was usually 50 per cent., 
and by 1500 it had gradually reduced to 15 per cent. ; 
in 1545, an act restricted it to 10; in 1625 to 8; in 
1645 to 6; in 1660 it advanced to £7 6s. 6d.; in 1690 
it fixed at £7 10s.; in 1697 again at 6; and finally, in 
1714, Queen Anne enacted it at five per cent.—Out of 
the last 700 years, England and France have been 266 

years engaged in war. i 
JACOBUS. 
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FABLES.—No. XVL 


THE LARK AND THE ROOK. 


A lady, enjoying a fine spring morning and the tuneful 
ascent of a Lark, observed a Rook, who seemed to pause in 
his flight and exchange words with the Lark, who, leaving 
his upward flight, followed the onward track of the Rook. 
This little bit of fanciful history gave rise to the enclosed 
fable from DoROTHEA. 


FTER some sweet refreshing rest, 
A blithe young Lark had. left the nest, 

First fondly saying to his love, 
“I’m only going up above, 
To take a little pleasant peep 
From the blue ether’s lofty steep ; 
You ll hear me singing as I rise, 
So, dearest, dry those pretty eyes ;” 
And springing ‘from her side he sings 
Hopeful, joyous, glorious things. | 


That very moment, on his way 

To some dear cousins for the day, 

A Rook, of high and polish’d wing 

(The gentle Lark quite flustering), 

Poising his pinions in the air, 

| Ww ith courtly grace, bespoke him fair. 

Ah! ah!” cries he, “ it's just the thing! 

; know you larks right well can sing— 

Yourse Uf first-rate ; so come away, ‘4 

And join our evening minstrelsy ! , 

We ‘ve got a bass, the treble note 

You ‘ll carry in your tuneful throat.” 


The Lark, who never, till that. hour, 

Had half believed in his own power, 
Plumed down his feathers, and decreed, 
«°T was right to help a friend in need ;” 
And casting one long, ling’ring look 

Into his home and grassy ‘ook. 

Follow’d the new-made friend and brother, 
Determined all his fears to smother ; 
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That sounded out from those within. 
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For though he tried to take it jolly, 
Already he bewail’d his foll 

And inwardly resolved he’ dy never 
Again frem dulce-domum sever. 


Over brake, and over briar, 

Sometimes lower, sometimes higher, 

By cot, and fold, and lordly hall, 

They pass d without a pause or call. 
Meanwhile it was by both agreed, 

Ere long they ’d stop and take a feed ; 
The Rook declaring, with good reason, 
He knew that worms were in full scason 
The day was warm, fatigued they come 
In sight of cousin’s anc ient home, | 
Of stately cls and aged trees 
Majestic, waving in the breeze, 
And thick beset with mansions fair, 
Snug-built by many a busy pair. 
Beneath the low ly violets gre W, 
Tearful and gemm’'d witl: morning dew, 
Bright bluebells and the primrose pale — 
Filling with odours sweet the gale ; 

And here our trav'lers hope to find 

Rest for the body and the mind. 

fut, oh! alas! the noise and din 


It was the hour of noon repast, 
“ Refection bell” had peal’d its last, 
And ev'ry bird seized on a platter, 

With much confusion, clang, and clatter ; 

Uproarious voices cry, “ Caw! caw!” 

Responsive rings a loud “Caw! waw!” 

At length, a little silence gain'd, | 

The visitor put forth his friend, : 

Assuring them in him they ‘d find : 
A bird of talents to their mind ; 

To hear him sing would be a tre at, 
Better than all their grub and meat! 
The concert time came quickly on, 

The jaded Lark was out of tune, 
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Produced (with effort it was plain) 
A listless, trembling, feeble strain, 
Exciting much indecent laughter 
From rooks on bough or crazy rafter ; 
And as his friend had left his side, : 
Returning home at eventide, 

He could not in that place abide. 


With heavy heart and anxious eye, 


Gazing into the azure sky, 


He mounts—zot joyous—into air, 

But scared and urged by dark despair. 
Pale phantom alow come and go, 
Bearing sad tidings from below ; 

And when, at last, his nest he nears, 
He sees the truth of all his fears ; 

His treasured /ove ; no longer there, 
That darling object of his care 

For ever lost, for ever gone, 

And he, bereft, must live alone ! 


~The harebell closed her soft blue eye ; 


Anemone, she scarce knew why, 
Breathed on the air a tender sigh ; 
Louder the cheerful cowslip’s wail 
Floated along the peaceful vale, 
And many a tiny meadow flower 
Wept in that dewy twilight hour. 
For when the setting sun had shed 


A glory o’er his grassy bed, 


The weary Lark lay cold and dead. 


M ORA L. 


Beware of flatt’rers; lowly walk, 
And listen not to idle talk ; 

“ For all that glitters is not gold.” 
The ip may burn, the heart be cold ; 
And if a happy home be thine, 
Make it thy business there to shine. 
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XVII. 
THE FOX. AND THE VULTURE. 


NHE Fox and the Vulture entered into an alliance of 
friendship and good offices; and to maintain it the 
better, agreed to become neighbours. The Vulture made 
her nest 1n a tree, and the Fox hid her litter of cubs in the 
thicket below. One day, while the Fox was abroad, the 
Vulture carried off the cubs to her nest, and fed her young 
with them. The lox, coming home, and perceiving what 
had happened, was sufficiently enraged; but could do 
nothing more than call down the vengeance of Heaven 
upon her ene my. A sacrifice being soon after performed in 
the fields, the Vulture snatched a piece of flesh out of the 
fire, and carried it to her nest; but a live brand from the 
altar, adhering to the meat, set the nest in a blaze; and 
the young birds leaping out ‘and falling to the ground, the 
Fox, which was still about the place, snatched them up and 
devoured them. 

The Application. —We have here exhibited the old Lex 
talionis ; that ancient custom which gave “an cye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, stripe for stripe, and burning for 
bur ning :” but the fire coming: from the altar, seems to Tefer 
. the execution of a retributive justice on the offender, to the 
will of the Supreme Being, the Moral Governor of the 
universe. ‘These maxims of revenge are plainly donc 
away by the Christian religion ; and we should strive on 
all occasions to renounce the exercise of personal ret taliation, 
viewing putishment only as connected with the correction 
of the “offe nder and the gooil of the community. What 
says the law of the Redeemer? “ Avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath :"—and he is blessed, who, 
in the extremity of provocation, can forbear his own 
revenge, and say to his Maker, “ O Lord, Thou hast seer 


iIny wrong ; judge Thou my cause! ’ 
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THE CAMEL. sop, 114. 


ry\HE Camel’s lofty port and size 
Gigantic, when first seen, | 
Strack men with terror and eres : 
As’t had a Lion been 
They fled; but fleeing unpursued, 
(For peaceful he was found,) 
First from afar his manners view’d, 
Then boldly gather’d round. 
At length, his temper tried by means 
An Arab could.relate, 

They clapp’d upon his neck the reins, 
And on his back, the weight. 
Then, speedily, the monstrous race, 

A race of slaves became, 
Nor freedom’s relics now can trace : 
No camel, but is tame. 
So, danger’s forme our fears excite, 
Till fear, by use, 1s vanquish’d quite. 


NOT OUR WILL. 


\ 7 ELL, you shall have your way, and I will 

have mine : for you always think your 

way much better,” said Emily to her youngest sister, 
Martha. 

“No, dearest Emily, you are deceived if you sup- 
pose I think myself always right and you wrong. 
Although Lam younger than you, still I cannot help 
telling you what a wicked thing r it is to break the 
Sabbath, for you know the Lord has commanded us to 
keep the Sabbath- day holy.” 
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) “Now stay, Martha; I have been lectured long 
enough. I did not intend to work: I only wanted to 
go to see Mary Simpson, and ask her to walk with 
us this evening, for the weather is so beautiful and — 
fine.” 

“But, Emily, could you not spend your Sunday 
evening better?” 

“T do not think I; could, Martha. And in what 
way do you think I could spend it better P”’ 

“Why, come and go with me to chapel this even- 
ing; there is,to be a sermon to young pe ople, and | 
am sure you will not-repent going.’ 

“Well, I will not go to-night; some other time, 
when I feel ‘more inclined to go, 1 will go with you.’ 

“Emily, dearest Emily, I have one thing to say to 
you. What advice would our dearly beloved mother, 
who is now dead and gone, give us, were she how 
living? Would she wish you to go to walk out or to 
go to chapel? Don’t you remember hearing her 
dying words when she called us both to her bedside, 
to bless her children for the last time, and how she 
prayed for us that God would protect us from all 
danger, and that as we grew in years he might inspire © 
our ‘hearts to love and serve him, and though she was 
going to be separated from us on earth, that we might 
all meet round the throne of God ?”’ 

“Martha, I cannot bear to hear you talk so: I 
will go with you to chapel this evening ; and. do, my 
dearest Martha, pray for me, for your words trouble 
me much,” 

“Yes, Emily, I will pray for you, and you must 
pray for yourself, for the Lord has promised to give 
pardon to all who call upon his holy name. But 
come, it is near six o’clock, and we shall be too late 


for chapel. @ 
They both hastily dressed, and went to 


The minister was giving out the hymn: 
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“ Listen, sinner, mercy hails you.” 


Emily felt these words strike her heart: she saw 
herself a sinner in the eyes of her Maker and longed 
for pardon. The words of her dying mother still 
rang in her ears. After singing, ‘and praying, the 
minister took his text from these words: “ Behold, 
now is the ac cepted time. Behold, now is the day of 
salvation.’ 

“My dear young friends,’’ commenced the minister, 
“T know you all wish to be saved and go to heaven. 
Then pray to God to pardon you. Pray now, pray 
this day ; put it not off till to-morrow, for you know 
not what a day may bring forth. Before another sun 
rises, you-may be launche .d into eternity. Death may 
now be watching you, to seize you before this mght 
closes; and if you are not prepared, oh, how awful 
will be your condition! I entreat you to give your 
hearts to God. and let it be to-night, before you close 
your eyes in slee | | 

Emily whispered to her sister and said: ‘ Let us 
-o out of the chapel, for r have the headache very 
vadly, and feel very faint.’” Martha instantly com- 
plie “d with her sister’s wish. As soon as they cot out, 
Emily burst into tears. “ ‘O Martha, Martha! what 
shall. Pray for me.’? Martha did pray for her, 
that God would bless al pardon her. When they 
arrived home, Emily fell down on her knees and 
enied: ‘* God ‘be merciful to me a sinner! Pardon 
me, I beseech thee, O Lord!’ She wrestled and 
praved for two hours, and God did hear her prayer. 
He burst her bonds asunder, and the once thoughtless 

Emily became a steady, zealous Christian, and an 
ornament to society ; and I have no doubt if she had 
hved, she would have done much good; but God saw 
fit to take her away, and she died rejoic ing in the God 

of her salvation. 
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SCENES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


WARLIKE encampment round a foreign castle. 

The moment of: vietory has come, ard. the be- 
siegers are successful, but instead of shouts of joy, 
mourning accents fall from every lip, and every martial 
countenance is; overcast with grief and indignation. 
Entering a royal pavilion, we behold a monarch of 
hereulean proportions lying on the bed, mortally 
wounded. At this moment, a man in complete armour, 
with an archer’s quiver hung across his shoulder, 1s 
dragged into the royal presence. Rousing himself, 
the ‘dying king stern questions the prisoner, whose 
gallant be ‘aring remains unchanged, while his daunt- 
less answers ¢ ommend! the admiration of the warrior- 
soul about to exchange time for eternity. In approv- 
ing tones, the king commands the release and reward 
of "the captive. Ile is condueted from the tent, but 
the revengeful fury depicted on every countenance 
around affords little hope that the mereiful behest 
just uttered will be fulfilled. | 


It. 


A BOAT, containing guards and a prisoner of rank, 
is seen rowed on the bosom of a broad river, ‘and 
threading its way among pleasure-barges and shipping 
of varied aspect, and ‘belonging to many diflerent 
nations. It approaches the walls of a dark fortress 
on the river’s bank, and pauses before the gate. The 
prisoner, a young lady of tall and majestic figure, is 
handed out of the boat, and led forward to the : foot of 
a staircase within the fort ress, where she is courteously 
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received by the governor. But she rejects his offer 
to lead her within ; and, regardless of the falling rain, 
sits down upon a stone, uttering an imdignant protest 

ainst her arrest, and sorrowful forebodings as to its 


ultimate issue. 


We enter a ducal residence, in one of the midland. 
counties, and find in its most sumptuous apartment a. 
young visitor of kingly presence, clad in hunting cos- 
tume. <A lady, in deep mourning, is admitted, and 
prostrates herself before him, urging some suit with 
the greatest vehemence. As she raises her head, to 
reply to a question put to her, the exquisite beauty of 
her features strikes the eye of the young monarch. 


The good-natured pity with which he at first listened 


to her petition changes to an expression of earnest 
admiration, as he respectfully raises her from the 
ground, promising immediate compliance with her 
wishes, and seeming, in turn, to urge some claim to 
favourable remembrance. 


IV. 


A MILITARY cavalcade is marching along country 
roads leading from the sea. Its leader, a young man 
of uncommon manly grace and beauty, attracts the 
admiration and wins the hearts of all around. The 
declaration of his claims to the throne is eagerly re- 
ceived at every halting-place. On entering a country 
town, he is welcomed with enthusiasm, and a band of 
white-robed maidens come forward, proffering a ban- 
ner, a sword, and a magnificently bound Bible. The 
young leader gracefully bends his head, tendering his 
warmest thanks for these gifts to the fair young 


donors. 
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ELINOR’S DISTRICT. 


Vv. 


A CROWDED judicial court, held within the walls of 
a convent, and presided over by two cardinals. An 
assembly of the highest rank is gathered together, 
watching with intense interest for fire commencement 
of some deeply momentous proceeding. The names 
of the individuals on whose behalf the suit is insti- 
tuted are called. A loud voice responds to the first, 
but on the second being called, a female, of faded yet 
stately mien, leaves her ¢hair, and, kneeling before 
the individual first called, addresses him in earnest and 
pathetic language, then rises and quits the court, 
while embarrassment and remorse appear on many 


countenances around. 
Lavra. 


(The Answers will appear next month.) 


ELINOR’S DISTRICT. 


( Continued from p. 124.) 


HOUGH Elinor was a girl just liberated from school, 
she was possessed of strong good sense, and, though 

her will was resolute, it was under the control of the most 
loving and considerate heart. She was now on her way to 
the very place where she had been led to believe a sphere 
of duty might be found, and she was quite convinced that 
should never enter:upon it without encountering great 
difficulties. Whatever the district might turn out to be, her 
Cousin would object; and the poorer it was, and the more 
wretched the people, the stronger would be the opposition. 
Then she feared that the interference of the young curate, 
however well meant, would only be provocative of more 
stubbornness on the part of Miss Blake, who would never 
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consent to an arrangement which should make Elinor one 
of his “ visiting sisters,” as he called them. | 
Walking down to the Burroughs moor, Elinor pondered 


all these things, and before the trio reached the noto- 


rious Honeysuckle Lane, she had committed all her care 
to Him who careth for us, and her spirit was at peace. 

_ Whatever Honeysuckle Lane was in time past, it had 
lost all right to that sweetly suggestive and rural name 
now. No doubt, it once resembled the shady, deep-rutted, — 


_ sweet-scented, and close embowered lanes of North Devon; 
but now no flower grew upon the banks, no noble elms 
«looked down upon the weary traveller, no pebbly stream 
_purled musically along, no honeysuckled cottages delighted 


the eye of the stranger. The avenue was no more; a dark, 
seething brook stagnated in the hot sun, huts and hovels 
crowded both sides of the lane, pigs and children filled the 
road, and a tall factory chimney sent forth its ceaseless 
torrent of black smoke over the whole range of miserable 
tenements. ‘The squalor of the people was dinennbentatie of 
their occupation, and contrasted so strongly with the health- 


_ ful vigour of the peasantry around, that Cousin Sarah at 


once uttered an exclamation of deep disgust. 

“ Mr. John,” she said, stopping to detach from her some- 
what expanded dress a dirty briar caught up by the ditch- 
side, “ how can you bring us here! I never would have 
come if I had known, and ten to one we shall have cause - 
to repent it. This is the sort of place where fevers abound, 
and, in the present state of Elinor’s health, I consider her 
highly susceptible to any attack of that sort. George never 


- meant that she should come here. Indeed, he cannot have 


to this plan,” she added, as Mr. John was about to 


_ explain that he knew the neighbourhood ; “he has never 
_ been here, I am sure, and Elinor shall never visit here with 


my leave.” | 
The young curate simply said, ‘“ Miss Elinor must please 


herself: other ladies come here, and the people are very 


grateful.” 
“Yes, sir,” said Miss Blake, drawing herself up to her 
full height, “that may be; but the notions of Miss Vaze 


are not to be laid down as a fashion for the neighbourh 


I presume. At any rate, the Blakes do as they think pro- 
per, without consulting anybody else; and I take leave to 
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say, Mr. Hamilton, that you have not dealt quite candidly 
with me in placing me in this position. You see, I must 
either consent or object to my young relative’s coming to this 
wretched place ; and the easant duty is now thrown upon 
me of objecting, when I had no wish to interfere at all.” | 

“Madam,” said Mr. Hamilton, not failing to notice 
that Elinor had already entered the cottage of Collier, 
hand in hand with a curly-headed little urchin, who had 
enticed her to the door by hits winning looks, “ you will 
remember that Mr. George proposed that you should come 
here to-day. Iam the spiritual pastor to these poor people, 
who have souls to be saved, and bodies to be cared for, as 
precious in the sight of the Friend of sinners as yours or 
mine; and I am not allowed to neglect or pass shen by, 
because they live in these thatched cottages, or lack their 
daily bread.” 

“Cottages! I call them pigstyes. Cottages are clean 
and neat, with ivy or clematis trained over them, and happy 
and contented people — in them, who sit out at their 
doors in the evening, and rise up and curtsey as you 
pass along the road—decent people, [ mean. I want to 
see none of these mud huts in our village; and the man 
who brought his dirty factory here has inflicted a great 
injury on the neighbourhood. It’s quite another place since 
I ted it; and you are a sufferer, among others, who less 
deserve it.” 

“ How so?” inquired the young curate. , 

“Why, years ago, the poor people of these parts used to 
come in with their clean smocks, and stand about the church 
porch on Sunday till the bettermost people were in; and 
each one held his hat, and touched his forehead, and be- 
haved as the poor ought to do, dependent as they are upon 
us for all they have. But now the case is altered; going to 
church is not like it was,—the few labourers who come 
have no respect for any one; they have fallen off from these 
good practices; they come just like the factory workers, in 
cloth coats, march into their own seats, take no notice of the 
gentry, and are very irreverent to their clergyman, and—” 

“Qh! as to that, I assure you, Miss Blake, you are mis- 
taken. The smock-frock and servile demeanour have de- 

arted, I admit; they went away in company with old 
Lely Fleming’s sedan-chair—another pretty relic of anti- 
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quity; but a real, honest, independent self- t has 
sprung up in its place, which yields homage where it is 
due—that is, where worth commands its exhibition. I have 
rather sought to advance this state of things than to check 
it, and I am content with the result.” 

“Oh! are you? Well, then, it’s no concern of ours. If 
you like to see a Methodist meeting-house and a church- 
rate abolition club, you have all you desire ; and a few such 


,; ee as this Collier will add much to your comfort. I 
EG o not think your father will thank you for this sudden 
a work of reformation.” 

4 But, seriously, Miss Blake, may I ask who is to look 
j after these people, if we do not? Take the children here; 
; see how neglected they are. You complain that you have 
q had to put bolts upon your garden-gates, and yet you 
t would allow these little things to grow up around you, 
q unprepared for any honest si, creditable work—the curse 
4 of the neighbourhood.” 
4 * No, indeed, I would not. I would have schools, and 
4 pay people to teach the children, if the fathers can’t—for 
: it’s their duty. You know that we always supported the 
s National Free School, till your father and Miss Vazey set 
i up a British one, and put down all the dame-schools in 
the parish.” 
3 “ But,” said the young man, “you do not support the 

i. ' British School, though you see its success. There are 200 
. children, and the old school had _ not twenty, just because 
the trustees insisted upou teaching Latin an 
- before the children had lesen English spelling an 


mar.” 
“Still,” rejoined Miss Blake, “ it was free to them ; no 
one had to pay, and so they could not complain; all they 


4 : had to do was to send the children, and their education was 


provided for.” 

‘“ Education! you do not call that an education. Instead 
of its being an advantage, it was quite the contrary,” said the 
curate. “ There was the appearance of schooling, as the — 


| a parents call it, but nothing was really done; and at the 


end of the year this free system gave nothing but a loss of 


- fifty-two precious weeks. Now we have a first-rate mastes 


the children are getting on well, the parents are please: 
they do their best to pay; and I assure you, they lik 
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paying for something good, much better than paying no- 
thing and getting nothing. Depend upon it, Miss Blake, 
nothing furnishes stronger proof than that a man like Tom 
Brown, your old gardener, who never had any education 
himself, will sacrifice a good deal every week that his six 
children shall at least have the best instruction the parish 
can afford them.” | 

“T’d rather trust old Tom than any of his sharp sons, I 
know. Men were safe from hanging, when forgery was a 
death-crime, if they had never learned to write; and for: 
my part, I think, with some modification, the same safe- 
guard is needed now.” 

“ So say the wise maidens in ‘ Crusts and Crumbs,’ I 
believe, Miss Blake; but I do not really think you can see 
how far such an opinion would carry you.” 

The only answer the poor curate received was a rather — 
stiff move, as this elderly lady set off to the door of Collier's 
cottage in quest: of Elinor. This young lady was seated 
upon a three-legged stool, with a child at each side, who, 
pushing different ways, seemed bent upon overthrowing 
from her insecure throne the new-found object of their ado- 
ration—for it was adoration. How they looked up with 
wonder and awe at her clear blue eyes, as they shed looks 
of love into theirs, while she was explaining the picture of 
little Samuel, which had hung for years almost unnoticed | 
till that moment, on the wall over the shabby chest of 

& Now, Elinor, it is time for us to return,” said Miss 
Blake,—rather too sharply, we think; “and in fact, we 
ought never to have come down here, I have been ge 
Mr. Hamilton to account, pretty severely he would te 
you; I felt it to be my duty.” | et 

“ T am sorry to hear you say so, Cousin, because it will 
be my duty to thank him for an introduction to these little 
friends of mine,” said Elinor, as she pressed the younger of 
the two nearer to her, to give proof of her real feeling. 
“ Pray sit down for one minute. Mrs, Collier has gone to | 
fetch me her father’s old Bible to see; and I have pro- 
mised to tell these little ones, all over again, a little 
story of Samuel I have been giving them. I have nearly 


finished.” 
“Then I will walk on slowly to the church,” said 
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Miss Blake, in a tone the meaning of which Elinor well 
knew. 

She was not to be diverted from her purpose ; the story 
was finished, the children were caressed, and the family 
Bible was inspected, before she set out to overtake her 
indignant cousin. She and Mr. Hamilton, who had been 
calling elsewhere, came up together, and overtook Miss 
Blake at the village green. They both saw the state of 
things, and were prepar ed for the worst. 

‘ Well, Cousin,” said Elinor, “I have been thanking Mr. 
Hamilton for the insight he has afforded me to-day of my 
new district. If all the people are like the Colliers, J shall 
be thoroughly ratistied. I wish you had seen that woman, 
so clean and tidy.” . 

“What! a dirty Irish Catholic, with seven children, 
living in a pigsty.” 

‘a No, Cousin, the wife is a Protestant, and there are only 
five children.” 

“ Elinor, how can you be so absurd? I am sure you 

may consider yourself very fortunate if you are not the 
victim of that typhus fever, so rife in the Burroughs moor 
just now; I think such rashness as yours is quite inexcns- 
able. Those children on your knee, and so close to you! I 
shall be glad when a few day s have passed.” 

“Oh, put me in quarantine, Cousin, by all means ;—how 
many days does that now comprehend ‘ > A few less than 
forty will do, eh!” 

“Yes,” interposed Mr. Hamilton, “Trench says so; and 
there is no need for fear about fever, for no children are 
healthier than poor Collier’s.’ 

* A bet of pagans I call them,” said Miss Blake. 

“ Cousin,” said Elinor, appealingly, “ they are inquiring 
after good things. How those children listened to the story 
of little § Samuel ; and when you call them pagans, you are 
not so far wrong either, for they are ‘dwellers in a hamlet’ 
as long as they ‘belong to the Burr oughs.” 

“Oh, you are at Trench now, my little linguist. I 
wonder what he says of scarlet-tina or cholera; —all his 
derivations won't alter the nature of those diseases.’ 

“ He would call it scarlatina, Cousin,” Elinor was ready 
to say ; but she checked herself, and she only said, * Then, 
Cousin, , youare against the plan of my having this district ?” 
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* Yes, Iam,” said Miss Blake, “ and I will never consent 
to your going there, Elinor; and there's an end of it.” 

They were now reaching the church gate. Elinor felt 
that the time had arrived for her to make up her mind as 
to the future. Her plans were upset; the district sO ex- 
actly suited to her, as she thought, must be given up, to 
preserve peace; and she resolved to lose no time in an- 
nouncing her decision. 

we ‘Hamilton, I cannot but thank you for the visit you 
have arranged to- day ; ; and I hope you will not think me 
inconsistent when I say, that though I like the district very 
much, there seems to be some good reason why I should 
not take it; but I do hope you may find a lady more expe- 
rienced to undertake it. At the same time, I do not give 
up my intention to have a sphere of usefulness, but it must 
be somewhere else than Honeysuckle Lane.” 

Poor Elinor! she said this with an ill-disguised sadness, 
but with perfect good temper, and with the consciousness 
that, if not doing, she was bearing, and so she fulfilled the 
Divine command. 

‘Good day, Collier,” said'the young clergyman, as turn- 
ing into the churchyard he met his parishioner coming 
from his work at a brisk pace. “ We have been to your 
cottage, to = the children, and I have left the certificate 
you were asking for the other day.” 

“Oh, inh you, sir; but I don’t want it now, we've 
given up the emigration scheme. But do ye say the ladies 
been down to our place? I hope it was tidy, like ; Biddy 
can’t always manage it so nearmthe end) of the week.” 

“ Yes; indeed, we were glad to see BO clean a place. in 
such a dirty lane. Miss IE Jinor, this is the father of your 
little friends.” | 

“ Indeed,” said rE linor, “I ath sure he has good re: ason to 
be proud of them.’ 

‘Tom looked as though he were 1 rather so, but said not a 
word. Presently he muttered, “ Well, it’s strange that real 
gentlefolks can come down Honey suckle Lane, and think 
nothing of it; but Mrs. Flinn—that’s the schoolmaster’s 
wife—won't neither come, nor let our children so 
near her infant-school.” 

“ Where is the infant-school, Collier 2” : 

“ Why, in the old Free School, to be sure. You've got all 
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the bigger children away to the new school, and so Flinn’s 
afraid of losing his living, and he’s getting in the young 
uns, so as he may have thirty heads to count, which keeps 
up the ‘ ’dowment,’ as they call it; but, bad as they want 
‘em, they won't take ’em out of our lane.” : 

“ That’s because the place is so bad,” said Miss Blake, 


“is it not? Isn’t it full of Catholics, and dishonest 


people of all sorts ?” 

Tom Collier looked full at the speaker, ‘‘ Ma’am,” said he, 
“I’m a Catholic, and so was my father before me; but my 
Biddy goes to your church, and my children are likely to 
follow their mother. She’s more larned than | am in 
doctrines, and such like; but I don’t hate people because 
they’re not of the same mind as me. There’s lots of my sort 
at the moor, and we've some rough people among the 
navvies, but none o’ ’em would say a word to hurt any one 
who went for to do ‘em good. You go iuto the railway 
lock-up house on a Thursday afternoon, at drinking time, 
and I’ll show you a lady—ay, a born lady—-sitting amongst 
a set of fellers as rough as rough, to look at, but see them a 
listenin’ to her!” | | 

* Do you mean Miss Vazey ?” said Elinor. 

“ Ay, Miss Wasey do I mean, and no one less. She comes 


. reg’lar down our lane, and visits the worst of houses.” 


“ And does no one rob her?” said Miss Blake. 

“Rob her!” exclaimed the man, almost before the sug- 
gestion had passed her lips; “rob her! is that what you 
say? Why, the man who touched her, who looked uncivil, 
or stood in her way, wouldn’t pay much short of his life, I 
tell you. Let me see the man, let him offer so much as to 
speak of such a thing, and he might say ‘ good hy’ to the 
Burroughs the same night. Why, there isn't a feller down 
there as wouldn't kiss the ground she trod on. She’s more 
like an angel nor a woman. ‘There ain’t a house where she 
carnt come in at the worst of times; and there ain’t a child 
took ill in the lane, but she’s there to see. She don't send 


money by the coachman, or bottles of physic by the stable- _ 
lad; she don’t tell the doctor to call; she don’t send tracs 
when you're starving, and keep away when you're behind 
in your rent. It’s when there’s nothing goin’ wrong we 
don’t see her; be sure she'll come before the day’s out, if 
aught’s amiss. Ay, there’s some that might forget what 
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she tells em, and do a wrong thing to a stranger passing 
on to the moor—such things have been; but she’s safe, 
anyhow, and so is her friends; and if she didn’t bolt a door 
at the house of nights, not a ha’porth of harm would come 
to hers.” 

“Well, Tom, I hope you'll mind what she says t6 you 
about your Bible. You promised me to read it, whether 
Father Shean let you or no. He put you up to emigrating, 
I suppose ?” 

“ No, it warn’t that, neither, but slackness of work made 
me cast about for the best. But that’s over now; and as 
to the reading, never a day but Bidly and I and the lad 
has a bit together at night; and I] told his Reverence, if he — 
said I mustn’t, he wouldn't catch me long at his shop, or 
the boy either. He wants to get held of the young uns, 
but Miss Wasey won't hear of it; and she’s going to have 
them up to the Lodge, to be learned by a young girl as has 
come from Scotland, an orphan.” ., ; 

“ Well, I’m glad of that, Collier. We must begin an infant- 
school of our own, and take in Honeysuckle Lane pupils.” 

“ And you'll have eet of them,” said the outspoken 
man, “if ye don’t piteh the price too high.” 

“Qh,” said Mr. Hamilton, “as to that, we could manage, 
I dare say, if we got a grant, without charge—at first, at 
any rate.” 

“ Don’t,” said Collier, “it won't do. Pitts won’t send 
his, nor Cheek, nor Holmes, and neither would I. We've 
been talking over the British School, and don’t like it. I'll 

ay for what I get, or go without. It’s all I can give the 

8 Bl but I'll give ’em that much, and don’t want no- 

body to interfere. Something-——-but let’s not pay too much. 
Folk values what they pays for; that’s the way, sir.” — 
' « All right, Collier, 1 night.” a 

“A mighty self-willed fellow,” said Miss Blake, break- 
ing through the silence, 

“A fine specimen of an upright, honest, relf-reliant 
Fnglishman,” said the curate. “ All that I could wish 
except the creed, and that’s all-he got from his father.” . 

Elinor said nothing—her heart was full; and as the 
church door was opened, she was thinking of the district in 
which Miss Vazey was so useful, while she was precluded 
making even an effort to do good. | | : 
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_ The interview with Captain Vazey, previously referred 
to, was very brief, and the only circumstance connected 
with it affirding Elinor any pleasure was the prospect 
now before her of seeing this fair girl, who seemed to be 
the centre of such a circle of beneficent influence, and of 
whom it might be said—- 


“ She blesses as she moves, 
And as she moves is blest.” 


Nor was she disappointed. At an early hour that might, 
Master Joe walked in with an unusual air, with a silver 
waiter, brought out for the occasion, upon which lay a very 
neat envelope, addressed, in a very neat hand, to Miss 
Blake, Heathstead Grange. 

_ “ From the Court,” said Miss Blake, looking at the seal, 


and glancing at George, who was cracking his nuts after 


dinner at the end of the table. He nodded assent. Elinor, 
busied in searching for a bit cf folk-lore in the last volume 
of Notes and Quertes, looked up with evident interest, 
while Tom released for a moment cousin Sarah’s spaniel, 
who was engaged in learning the art and mystery of stand- 
ing on its hind legs at word of command. All waited 
with expectation; and Joe waited too,—not for the reply, 
which he knew he shculd have to take presently, but for 
the news, which his impertinent curiosity desired to be pos- 
sessed of. Now, were Ais family going to be on terms with 
the family? He only hoped it might be so, for things were 
mighty slow at the Grange; there was no company, and 
it was monstrous dull for a boy of his parts. 

Thus reflected Joe, while Miss Blake took the necessary 
steps to effect an entrance to the interior of the envelope— 
an operation occupying some time, and then she withdrew 
as leisurely two notes. The one ran thus :— 


“ Mis: Vazey requests the pleasure of the company of Miss Blake, 
Miss E. Blake, Mr. George and Mr. Thomas Blake, at tea on Satur- 
day, at five o'clock. 


Burroughs Court, Aprii 9th.” 


The other was opened before Miss Blake discovered her 
error. She passed it to Elinor, who read with much sur- 
prise the following :— | : 
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Bn 


“My pear Miss Braker, 


“Tt was only the other day that I heard, from my old and 
valued friend, Mrs. Morley, that you had come to reside at the Bur 
roughs. From what she tells me, I think you are willing to help in 
any plans of usefulness ; and as | have some difficulty in finding fel- 
low-heipers in this neighbourhood, I shal be glad indeed if we could 


co-operate in any measure. I am not quite a stranger to you, though 
you may not remember me ; but we have met under Mrs. Morley's roof 
some years since. Mycousin is hoping to see your brothers here on 
Saturday; and Miss Blake, we hope, will give us her company also, 
“With respect to yourself, [ am selfish enough to urge you to come 
earlier in the day, that we may talk of these plans; and, to tell the 
truth, | want to give you a welcome ‘here without the stiffness of a 


cold reception. 
“ Yours very sincerely, 


“ Vazey. 
Burroughs, April 9." 


George looked at Tom, Tom looked at his cousin, and 
she looked out of the window. Elinor both looked and 
felt supremely happy, but not a whit triumphant, 


( 7'o be continued in our next.) 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO LEEDS. 


“ A ND is it possible that a Royal Visit has been 
paid to Leeds—that irregular, ill-built, ugly 
town, where long chimneys pour forth volumes of 
smoke, making everything as black as themselves? 
I recollect passing by it on, our way to Harrogate last 
year, and thinking it looked perfectly hideous, Surely 
our gracious Queen, in her kindly consideration for 
the wishes of her subjects, never underwent such a 
penance before !”’ 
Gently, young lady reader, and do not condemn 
Leeds unheard, nor imagine that life must needs be 
insupportable in our good town, the metropolis of the 
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West Riding, and That it k as it is by the fine 
scenery of Airedale. That it /is irregularly built, that 
there are long chimneys and abundance of smoke, is 
not to be denied; nor that the aspect of things from 
the railway stations is sufficiently discouraging ; but 
visit us in fine weather, become Sdaunietod with our 
inhabitants and institutions, and you will not think 
Leeds so contemptible, even as a town; while the 
surrounding eountry, with its open Moor and ex- 
tensive prospects, will at onee elaim your admiration, 
Neither is our town a mere modern upstart, Look at 
those low-browed, houses; or that 
bethan residence, with its traditionary interest visible 
in every loophole and mullion. Come out of the town, 
and visit Kirkstall, with its picturesque ruined abbey ; 
see its roofless nave, its massive columns, and broken 
arches ; do these tell nothing of antiquity ? Nor omit, 
on your return, to observe that ancient tree, with its 
hollow trunk and leafless branches. That tree over- 
shadowed the field, or stood the monareh of the grove, 
when Druidieal superstition ruled over this broad land 
of ours. And Leeds existed then; so consider, we 
pray you, whether it may not claim some respectful 
attention, and some portion of kindly forgiveness for 
modern excrescences and incongruities ; the more so, 
as its inhabitants are now awakening toa sense of the 
beautiful, and are resolved to improve the whole aspect 
of the place. As the best proof of this upward ten- 
dency, we may now turn to the splendid Town-Hall, 
just opened,.and at the inauguration of which our 
gracious Queen was pleased to preside, so lately as 
the seventh day of September, in this very present 
year of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

It may easily be supposed, that the announcement 
of so gratifying an intention on the part of her Majesty 
caused no little excitement in the town, and that pre- 
parations, on a scale never before attempted, were 
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commenced months ago, and carried through with 
indomitable perseverance, in- the midst of difficulties 
arising from want of experience, and doubts as 
whether, after all, a mortifying failure might not be 
the result. Never, in the annals of our town, was 
such a harvest for builders, painters, and upholsterers, 
— Publie buildings and private dwellings were alike em- 
bellished; and if bricks, wood, and stone were to be 

adorfed, much more must the living persons upon whom 
the royal eye might glanee put on freah and beeomin 
array, ‘Thus drapers, tailors, and milliners 
hardly be found suffleient for the demand. llow eivie 
robes were tried on, and eivie bows rehearsed (with 
the embarrassing addition of walking backward from 
an imaginary throne); how banners were hoisted, and 
triumphal arches thrown up; how wreaths and bou- 
quets were entwined, how platfornis on every available 
nook of ground were erected, and certified to be trust- 
worthy; these, and a hundred more particulars, must 
be left to the imagination of our readers, Suffice it 
to way, that at length all preparations were completed, 
and the townspeople at Liberty to receive the numerous 
visitors, who, in expectation of the most illustrious 
Visitor of all, came pouring along the bannered streets 
and into the newly painted houses. oe 

Now arose grave fears about the weather, that all- 
important requisite in a successful public ceremonial. 
Even in the midst of the previous bustle, time had 
been found for tapping the ation and wondering 
at its alternate rise and fall. But the rain descended 
at times with such unmistakeable force, as over and 
over again to call forth the doleful exclamation, 
“What is to be done, if it rains like this when the 
Queen comes?” 

Ifer Majesty’s arrival took place on Monday even- 
ing, September 6th, and large crowds were gathered 
fogether to give her a hearty Yorkshire greeting. 
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Rain had fallen just before, but happily cleared off 


again at the time. At the station, along the streets, 
and up to Woodsley House (the residence of the 
Mayor, given up to her Majesty during her visit), the 
royal procession was awaited with intense interest. | 
At our own especial point of view, we were struck by 
the silence me. quietude of the multitude, from the 
time that the cannon had informed us of her Majesty’s 
arrival at the station. Half fearing that the still- 
ness might continue too long, we ventured to say 
to the gentlemen around, “ Now, pray recollect to 
take off your hats when the Queen comes in sight.”’ 
“Oh,” exclaimed one of the quietest of all that 
waiting crowd, ‘‘we will take off our heads too, if 
that will be of any service to her Majesty.” A 
laugh arose at this outburst of loyalty, but died 
away immediately ; for a handsome carriage appearing 
in the distance, the attention of all was at once cen- 
tered upon it. It contained the mayor, Peter Fanr- 
bairn, Esq., with his lady and daughters; but his rich 
crimson velvet robe, with its ermine trimmings, 
matched in whiteness by his snowy hair and beard, 
had so much the appearance of a royal mantle, that 
many of the more juvenile spectators imagined they 
beheld her gracious Majesty herself, attired in her 
robes of state, and adorned with feathers and pearls, so 
placed as completely to surround the royal counte- 


mance! Before the error could be well explained 


away, the military escort dashed forward, and now the 
royal procession itself appeared in view. The Queen, 
the Prince Consort, with the Princesses Alice and 
Helena, occupied the one carriage on which all eyes 
were fixed. Nothing could be more gracious than 
their reception of the enthusiastic shouts with which 
they were greeted. Truly it is beautiful to see the 
voluntary enthusiasm of a free people, welcoming 
their constitutional sovereign, coming among them 
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without pomp or show, and environed by all the 
sweetest affections of life. While nothing of queenly 
dignity was lacking in deportment or manner, it was 
the general feeling that kindness and svmpathy yet 
_ More strikingly distinguished the royal presence. 
“ Well, she’s a nice, kind, motherly-looking body,” 
exclaimed one honest Yorkshire woman in the crowd, 
when the brief view was over, and we were all dis- 
Po to our various homes, there again to consult the 
arometer, and again to utter hopes and fears about 
the weather for the morrow’s grand ceremonial. Nor 
must it supposed that all this anxiety was on account: 
of street decorations or ladies’ dresses; it was well 
known that the health and lives of many might be 
endangered by unpropitious weather, and in particular 
that thirty thousand Sunday scholars were to be 
assembled on Woodhouse Muor to greet her Majesty, 
_and who must needs wait many hours, whatever might 
be the state of the atmosphere. The Queen’s safety 
might be secured by having the carriage closed, but 
how could these defenceless little ones be protected, 
should there be a repetition of the drenching showers 
of the. previous week ? | | 
Our fears seemed certainly to be realised, for the 
following morning rose wet and lowering; but, to the 
unspeakable relief and comfort of all, the rain speedily 
cleared away, and was followed by perfectly fine wea- 
ther during the whole morning. The Sunday scholars 
were now all assembled, the barriers made secure, and 
the line of route left open for the royal procession. 
No finer popular ovation can be remembered than 
it proved. Half a million of human beings were there 
met to give honour to their beloved sovereign; but 
no feature of the day’s ceremonial was probably more 
interesting to the maternal and queenly heart in its 
centre, than the vast concourse of Sunday scholars. 
Slowly the royal procession passes between thet wo long 
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platforms, covered by thechildren of the people. Flushed 
and tearful, Victoria bows her kindliest acknowledg- 
ments of their hymns and shouts of welcome; a pause, 
another peal from those youthful voices ; another bend, 
and last look from their Queen, and she is gone,— gone, 
however, only to gladden other hearts, and to receive 
their oft-reiterated welcome. All along the route, the 
embeliishments of the roads and houses, together with 
the bright faces that filled every window, and fringed 
every wall, kept up the fitting Aspect of a town re- 
ceiving; so great an honour. But the entire route is 
at length traversed, and the cannon announce the arri- 
val ot her Majesty at the Town Hall. 

_ This noble building had long been filled by an ea- 
gerly expectant company, and brilliant, indeed, was its 
aspect. Eight ladies, meet representatives 
of all the wealth, beauty, and elegance of the town > 
and neighbourhood, were there assembled, accommo- 
dated with seats, according to true English courtesy ; 
while behind them stood the husbands, brothers, and 
sons, who were to give audible expression to the delight 
equally experienced by manly and by feminine hearts. 
The hours of waiting did not seem long, there was 
so much to interest in the aspectof everything before us. 
Our own magnificent Hall, seen then for the first time 
in its full beauty, the rich and varied costumes of the 
ladies, making the floor, orchestra, and gallery appear 
hike huge flower-beds ; the various names of interest 
whispered, as one visitor after another entered ; all 
served to keep interest and cheerfulness awake. 
There stood the venerable Archbishop of York ; there 
the Dowager Countess of Essex, once the most cele- 
brated vocalist of her day; there the poet-senator, 


-Monckton Milnes; there, in short, representatives of 


the aristocracy, talent, valour, religion of the land, 
were mingled in picturesque array. The borough and 
nding members stood near the throne; the corpora 
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tion occupied the right, and the magistrates the left 
side of the open space before the dais. Among these 
latter stood two aged men, noteworthy as having for- 
merly occupied positions among the leaders of the 
two great rival political parties in the town, but now 
long withdrawn from all party strife. One, with 
blanched and furrowed and ashy locks, appear-— 
ing from under his black velvet cap, commanded ge- 
neral sympathy, as the bereaved father of a late 
borough member, cut off last year, after brief illness, 
in the midst of his days. The other, leaning on his 
staff, stood by his former antagonist on many a fair 
field of fight, in closest proximity and unity of pur- 
pose, all former strife forgotten, united in one thought 
and purpose to pay homage to that monarch, of whose 
throne it would be hard to say whether Whig or Tory 
would offer the braver defence. ; 


« Nor count me all to blame, if I 
Make mention of another guest ; 
Alone, alone, among the rest, 
And though in silence, wishing joy.” - 


There, too, among the rich lights and colours around, 
stood the marble presence of one,* to whom the 
pageants of time are now no more; one, whose manly 
front was ever found on the side of constitutional 
freedom ; whose benignant eye ever kindled at the 
triumphs of intelligence and taste; and whose heart, — 
large as the world, had loyal love for his sovereign, 
and compassion and sympathy for the meanest of her 
subjects. 
Expectation now rose to its highest pitch, the can- 
non had announced the royal arrival, the splendid 
carpet, folded up against the dais, was now unrolled. 


* The late Edward Baines, Esq., whose statue, by | 
Behnes, is the only one as yet placed in the large hall. 
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down the avenue of fair ladies, to the very entrance 
itself; the doors open, the orchestra peal forth the 
National Anthem, and, amid the shouts of joy which 
arise from every part of the room, Queen Victoria 
enters, supported by ‘her right royal-looking Consort, 
and followed by her two fair young daughters, walks 
up the whole length of the hall, then ascending the 
steps of the dais, turns round and gracefully salutes 
her loyal subjects, in the midst of applause marked 
by every possible manifestation of joy, yet coupled 
with a reverence and affection that were beautiful to 
behold. Again the royal visitors bowed, azain and 
again rose the shouts. Gentlemen who could not 
wave their hats, for the simple reason that all hats 
were left below, flung up their arms, waving them 
aloft ere joining their hands in the loud clapping 


which, for the time, concluded the applause. Silence 


now ensued, and at once all heads were bowed, and 
(we would hope) all hearts uplifted to the King of 
kings, acknowledging His Almighty power, and im- 
ploring His Divine blessing. 

The final Amen being uttered, addresses were read 
by the town clerk to the Queen and Prince Albert, 
thus affording time for the company to observe m- 
nutely the royal group before them. The Princess 
Alice stood at the Queen’s right, while her young sis-_ 


5 
ter Helena, originally about a foot-pace from the left 


of her royal father, gradually and imperceptibly ap- 
proached a little and a little nearer, so that at the 
end of the ceremonial she appeared nestled close . 
against him. The Queen and Prince Albert read 
answers to the addresses, in clear and distinct tones; 
the silver voice of the former, audible from its very 
sweetness rather than from its elevation, exciting 28 
much admiration here as ever it did in the House of 


Lords. 


A somewhat curious scene now followed. The 
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corporation passed individually before the Queen and 
Prince Consort, bowing to each, and receiving gracious 
acknowledgments in return. We will not say that 
all the gentlemen bowed with as much grace as their 
illustrious visitors ; perhaps some of the salutes were 
a little grotesque ; but if so, it only served to enliver 
the otherwise monotonous spectacle of Mr. Alderman 
A., and Mr. Councillor B., &c. &c , passing singly be- 
fore the dais. The Queen then, taking a sword from 
one of her attendants, signed to the mayor to kneel, 
then giving him a gentle stroke on each shoulder 
(how unlike the ‘smart aecolades’’ bestowed by 


Queen Elizabeth!) dubbed him “Sir Peter,” amid - 


general acclamations. | 

“The Earl of Derby now, at the command of her 
Majesty, stepped forward, and in a loud voice de- 
clared, in her name, that * this Hall is now opened ;”’ 
and almost immediately the orchestra struck up the 
Hallelujah Chorus of Handel, which, indeed, seemed 
the best and most fitting expression of: feeling at the 
auspicious close of so important a ceremonial in the 


history of the town, and one to which the anxious: 


expectation of thousands had so long been directed. 
At its termination, the royal visitors descended from 
the dais, passed again the length of the hall, and dis- 
appeared, amid the renewed acclamations around. It 
was arranged that no one should leave the hall till 
after her Majesty’s departure from the town; but 
the time of waiting was not likely to appear long, en- 
livened as it was by the rénewed performances of the 
orchestra. A turther treat, however, was afforded us 
in the return of the royal party to the Hall,on their 
tour of inspection through the building. Just before 
their re-entrance, a whisper passed among the gentle- 
men, “ Now, give 2 good cheer! Let her Majesty see 
she has gratified us all.” Never ‘was suggestion 
more welcome, or more implicitly obeyed ; for, upon 
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her Majesty’s re-appearance, a perfect tempest of ap- 
_plause arose, evidently gratifying to its royal object, 
for just on leaving the hall, the Queen turned, with a 
sweet and gratified smile,—our last glimpse of her, 
scarcely could it have been a more delightful one. 
* Again the cannon sounded, and the waiting crowds 
| without strained every nerve to obtain another view 
of her Majesty; the pressure became fearful, but was 
happily relieved soon enough to prevent any important 
injury. The railway station is reached, the royal 
party seated, but the gratification of the day is not 
| yet at an end,—its crow hing point is to come ; for the 
mayor is beckoned forw ard, and graciously informed 
/ by his royal mistress, that she “ had never been equally 
pleased by her reception in any town as by that in 
Leeds.”’ | 
Need we further describe the events of the day,— 

the thronged streets, the splendid civic banquet, with 
its loyal effusions, the night illuminations, and, may 
we not add, the fervent evening prayers that the 
Divine protection and blessing may ever rest on our ¢ 
gracious Sovereign and upon all those dearest to her ?: 


Lavra. 
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| TO QUEEN VICTORIA, ON HER VISIT TO 
YORKSHIRE. 


'The following tines offered with a white rose, were presented to 

; _  , and graciously accepted by her Majesty. We need scarcely add, 

: | that they are the production of one of the most honoured amongst 
Sunday-School teachers, the superintendent of East Parade 
Chapel School, Leeds. —Ep. Youru'’s Macazine. 


OVEREIGN of many far-spread lands, 
Mistress beloved of ours, 
Fair Queen of England! at our hands 
Accept the queen of flowers. 


fee. 


VISIT TO YORKSHIRE. 


Shamrock and thistle home 
The forest and the field eis g 

Of both the Indies tribute lay, 
And gorgeous honours yield. 


England, to deck Victoria’s crown, 
Her loveliest flower bestows ; 

And we, if she the service own, 
Contribute York's white rose. 


Daughter of an illustrious line, 
The white rose and the red—— 


Rivals no more—their blossoms twine 


~In chaplets for thy head. 


Welcome, fair Queen, to York’s broad shire. 


And Atre’s industrious vale ; 
Noble and burgher here conspire 
To bid Victoria hail. 


Welcome to Kirkstall’s ivied tower, 
Skyrack’s millennial oak : 


There Norman priests held lordly power-— 


Here Saxon elders spoke. * 


Welcome to Leeds, the ancient mart 
Of England’s earliest trade, 


Where arms, robust with patient art, 


The fleecy fabrics made. 


When Scicnce bright in modern days 


Married Invention young, 
From the blest union sprang, a race 
Of arts and forces strong ; 


Which, like good genii, yield to men 


Obedience “freak and free, 
True subjects of a lawful reign, 
As Albion’s sons to thee. 


Now, on the busy banks of Aire, 


Myr ‘ads of workers tend 
The panting g viants toiling there, 


Aud skiuu direction lend. 
* See page 216. 
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34. Yet, ’midst abounding arts and trade 

i. The Muses hold their seat : 

Knowledge has here her votaries made, 
And thousands clasp her fect. 


ai | The latest-born of Commerce, Taste, 

A stately temple builds ; 

"Tis by thy queenly image graced, 
Thy smiling presence gilds. 


Living Britannia! who dost ride 

4 | The subject waves serene, 
| And look’st upon an emperor’s pride* 
With more imperial mien ;— 


In whose bright day the lightning’s flash 
Th’ Atlantic pndergirds, 

And darts below the billows’ dash 
Volleys of viewless words ; 


Vast thy dominion, bright thy crown, 
But thy first joy to see 

Thy people’s hearts are all thine own, 
And that their souls are free. 


Breathes not a bondsman ’neath thy reign— 
Thou could’st not govern slaves; : 
From planter’s lash and tyrant’s chain 


Thy glorious sceptre saves. 


Mother of princes, trebly blest 
In Consort, children, land, 

Of history’s queens the first and best, 
We hail thy mild command. 


Still happier flow thy lengthen’d days, 
Thcir evening close serene! 

United England shouts and prays— 
GoD BLESS AND SAVE THE QUEEN! 


EDWARD BAINES. 


* Cherbourg. 
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BIBLE SCENES AND PICTURES. 
I. 


HE glowing sun of an eastern sky is shining, and 
its beams are reflected upon a reservoir of clear 
water, constructed on elevated ground. From it de- 
seends an aqueduct, at the other. end of which is a 
~elty, walled around, and defended by towers and bas- 
tions, all which appear now to be numerously manned. 
The attention of the men on ‘the walls seems directed 
to the movements of an advancing army, visible in the 
distance. It comes to a halt near the reservoir, and 
the commander steps férward, demanding a parley. 
The principal gate of the city js opened, and three 
individuals go forth to meet him. One wears the 
insignia of majesty, another the robes of a royal 
chamberlain, and the third is distinguished by the 
tablets and pen in his girdle. They walk forward, — 
and are met by loud and insolent threats, to which 
the watchers on the walls lend an eager ear. The 
three envoys in under-tones seem to urge some point, — 
which is disdainfully rejected by the imperious general 
to whom they speak. 
Il, 

A numerous cavalcade of camels, all heavily laden 
with rich and costly goods, and under the command 
of a military man of stern. and ambitious countenance, 
is seen advancing on a public road. After proceeding 
some little distance, the leader meets an aged man 
travelling alone to the city the caravan has recently 
left. Apparently, he is the person for whom the 
costly cargo is intended ; for, at the word of command, 
all is placed before him, and the noble conductor steps 
forward and proposes an earnest inquiry to the vene- 
rable traveller, who returns a brief and enigmatical 
reply. Each then steadfastly regards the other, till 
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the elder bursts into a flood of tears. Questions and 
reply follow, and the conference is over. The counte- 
nance of the one indicates deep sorrow, of the other, 
triumph thinly veiled:by craft. 


IIT. 


WE look upon a rich pasture-land, where flocks and 
herds are seen peacefully feeding in every direction. 
Following a concourse of people pressing toward a 
building usually devoted to the shearing of sheep, we 
behold a band of young and noble captives, led for- 
ward by a stern military force. Their richly-decorated 
costume suggests the idea of a royal levee; but if such 
were the purpose of their journey, it is ruthlessly 
prevented by the immediate slaughter of the whole of 


the company. 
Lavra. 


(The Answers will appear next month.) 


SHIPS BEFORE THE LEVIATHAN. 
( Continued from p. 151.) | 


W E now hasten to the grand epoch of the history 
of navigation, from whence, properly the 
science may be said to acquire the principle of 


certainty. 


‘Hitherto the voyages of the boldest and most skil- 
ful adventurers were conducted with caution, as near 
the shore as consisted with the safety of the ship and 
the crew. When the advantages of sidereal ob- 


servation in directing the course, became known, and 


for which the Greeks were indebted to the Phenicians, 
mariners ventured to take a wider range from the 
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shore, and to extend their voyages to greater distances. 
At what precise time this application of astronomy to 
the art of sailing began, cannot be determined; but. 
that it was in a very early age, is clear from Homer's » 


description of the voyage of Ulysses :— 


“* Placed at the helm, he sat, and mark’d the skies, 
Nor closed in sleep his ever-watchful eyes. : 
There view’d the Pleiads.and the Northern Team, 
And great Orion’s more refulgent beam ; 

To which, around the axle of the sky 

The Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
Who shines exalted on th’ ethereal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.” 


{Important as this guide was to those who traversed 
narrow seas, it could not encourage men to explore 


the illimitable ocean. At length the directive pro-. 
perties of the loadstone were discovered, and a new: 


era In science commenced. To whom the world is 
indebted for the invention of the compass, cannot be 
determined. The French claim the honour, on the 
authority of an old Provencal poet in the twelfth 
century, who, in some obscure verses, notices the 


- powers of a black stone, that attracts iron, and points 


it in the direction of the star that never moves. No 
reliance, however, is to be placed upon such evidence, 
even though, for its support, the flower de luce, which 
is the old armorial bearing of the French monarehy, 
_ continue to be the distinctive mark of the north point of 
the compass. The general voice now gives the credit 
of discovering the practical use of the magnet 1n navi- 
gation to the Italians; but here again are conflicting 
claims to be adjusted; one party ascribing the invention. 
to Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, in 1302; while others, 
on better grounds, defend the right of Marco Polo, 
a Venetian, who lived about half a century before him. 
Marco is known to have been a great navigator, and 

to have traded largely with India, and even _— : 
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This fact raises another question, as to phsthes the 
mariner’s compass be of Oriental or European origin. 
It cannot be doubted that the polarity of the load- 
stone was known to the Chinese, when the Dutch and 
Enelish visited that country at the end of the six- 
teenth century ; and, according to the Jesuits, who 
formed a missionary establishment there, the Chinese 
mad use of the magnetized needle for ‘nautical pur- 
poses as early as the year 225 of the Christian era; 
besides which, they are said, on the same authority, to 
have been acquainted with the variation of the com- 
pass. But there is this difference between the compass 
of Europe and that of Chma. In Europe it has been 
thought the needle has its direction to the north pole ; 
but in China, the south alone is considered as contain- 
ing the attractive power. The name of the Chinese 
compass is ting-nan-ching, or the southern needle ; 
and a distinguishing mark is set on that point, as in 
the European compass upon the north. 

Now the question is, whether the Chinese derived 
this knowledge of ‘the use of the magnet from an 
intercourse with foreign navigators, or travellers bor- 
rowed it from them. That Marco Polo did visit China 


an the 13th century, cannot be doubted; and that 


some learned Arabians did so about the same period, 
is evident from their journal published by Renaudot. 
lf, therefore, any reliance is to be placed upon what 
they relate, the claim of the Chinese to this important 
invention is stronger than that of the Italians or any 
other nation. 

When the discovery became known in Europe, the 
results were soon perceived in the improvement 
science, and the extension of commerce. In 1360, an 
English friar and astronomer, called, from his native 
place, Nicholas of Lynn, made a voyage to the arctic 
ocean, in order to prove the virtues of the magnetic 
influence for nautical purposes. But it was the Por- 
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tuguese nation who took: the lead in the prosécution | 


of maritime discovery, after receiving the aid of this 
powerful instrument. In 1419 they colonized Madeira, 


which a acquisition was soon followed by that of the 


Cape de Verd Islands, and the formation of settlements 
on the African continent: In 1486, Bartholomew 
Diaz sailed from Lisbon with three ships, and ad- 
vanced to twenty-four degrees south latitude, which 
was one hundred and twenty leagues beyond the 
track of former navigators, and then stre ‘tehing out to 
sea, never touched upon the coast again, till he was 
forty leagues eastward of the cape, which he. had 
passed without seeing it in Ins passage. He then 
proceeded to the river Del Infante above six degrees 
to the eastward of Agulhas, and near one degree be- 


youd the Graud Cape, which, on Ins return, he styled | 


the Cabo Tormentoro, from the tremendous storms he 
had encountered in his circumnuavigating course. Up- 
on his arrival in Portugal, and making Ins report to 
King John the Second, that sagacious monareh saw at 
Once the prospe ct of an opening to lndia, in antic 
tion of which, he changed the name of the extremity 


discovered by Diaz to that of the Cape of Goed. 


flope. 


Ten years, however, were suffered to elapse: before 
‘the design was carried into effect by Vasco de Gama, 
“who sailed from Lisbon, July 18, 1497, accom panied 
to a certain latitude by Diaz, and, after Visiting 

Calicut, returned home, where, in 1499, he was joy- 
fully welcomed by his sovereign, who loaded him with 


honours. 
Another navigator of extraordinary merit, employed 


‘in the Portuguese service at that period, was Martin 
Behem, a native of Nuremberg. His early studies 
having been directed to the inathematies, as he ad- 
vanced in life, he conceived the idea of a western 
coutinent, and was anxious to make the discovery 
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‘ Animated by this desire, he applied to John the 


Second of Portugal, who became his patron, and in 
1460 Behem landed at Fagal, on which he planted a 
colony of Flemings. In 1484 the king gave him some 


ships, with which he discovered Brazil, from whence 
he sailed as far as the straits of Magellan, which fact 


cannot be disputed, since the proofs are upon record, 
that he met in his voyage along that coast with savage 
tribes of gigantic stature, whom he called Patagonians, 
from the extremities of their bodies being covered with 
askin more likethat of the paws of the bear, than human 
hands and feet. The evidences of these discoveries 
are still existing among the archives of Nuremberg, 
where also is preserved a terrestrial globe constructed 
by Behem, and on which are delineated the coasts of 
South America, which he discovered. This globe was 
made in the same year that Columbus sailed on his 
expedition ; therefore it is impossible that Behem 
could have received any intelligence from him; be- 
sides which, the discoveries of that great man did not 
extend to the southern continent. _ 

The celebrated astronomer, Ricciolus, says in bis 
Geographia Reformata, “ Christopher Columbus never 
thought of an expedition to the West Indies, until hrs- 
arrival at Madeira, where, amusing himself in deline- 
ating charts, he obtained information from Martin 
Behem, or, according as the Spanish authors assert, 
from Sanchez Hueloa, a pilot, who had by chance fallen 
in with the island of Dominica.”” Behem died at 
Lisbon in 1506, thirteen years before Magellan set out 
on his expedition, whose enterprise arose out of the 
following circumstance. 

Magellan, being in the royal apartment at Lisbon, 
saw there a chart of the coast of America, drawn by 
Behem, on which he conceived the idea of tracing the 
same course. Jerome Benson, who wrote a descrip- 
tion of America in 1550, mentions this chart, a copy 
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of which Behem himself sent to Nuremberg, where it 
is still to be seen in the city library. 
Christopher Columbus, being a native of the mari- 
time state of Genoa, could not but feel a strong 
interest in the discoveries of the Portuguese, and a 
desire to partake in this new career of glory. He 
imagined that the eastern limits of India were not far 
distant from the western shores of Spain; and this 
idea prompted him to undertake a voyage in that 
direction. For a considerable time his plan was 
treated with contempt by different sovereigus to whom 
it was submitted. At length Columbus found a patron 
in Ferdinand, King of Spain; and on the 3rd of Au- 
gust, 1492, he sailed from Palos, in Andalusia, with 
three small vessels and about one hundred men. On 
the 11th, they arrived at the Canaries, and remained 
_ there till the 6th of September, when they proceeded 
on their voyage, but had scarcely got out of sight of 
land, when the spirit of mutiny arose, which required 
all the fortitude of the commander to prevent from de- 
stroying the enterprise. On the 11th of October, 
Columbus himself first descried a light like that of a 
candle, and at break of day be had the satisfaction of 
landing in a bay, where he kissed the ground, and on 
standing, proclaimed the name of the place San Sal- 
vador, one of the Lucayos Islands, This discovery 
was followed by several thers, and, on the 3rd of 
August, 1493, the admiral entered the port from — 
whence he had set out seven months before. 
Columbus made two more voyages to the new 
world ;' but, though highly honoured after his first 
success, he was subsequently treated with ingratitude 
by the Spanish government, and even robbed of the 
credit due to his memory, by Americus Vespucius, & 
Florentine, who, though he only followed Columbus 
on the same course, yet had his own name given to the 


discoveries of his precursor. _, 
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Notwithstanding these additions to the stock of 
geographical soa, Mer a great part of the habitable 
world remained to be explored. The Jimits of Asia on 
the east, and America on the west, the extent of land 
m the southern hemisphere, and even the spherical 
figure of the earth, were as yet conjectural specu- 
lations, resting upon analogy and hypothesis. Hence 


arose the expeditions, made at different periods, for 


the circumnavigation of the globe. 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese, was the first 
who made this attempt. He sailed from Seville, m_ 
Spain, on the 10th of August, 1519, and, in November 
following, he passed through the strait which, in con- 
sequence, bears his name; though here, as in the case 
of Americus Vespucius, he obtained an honour which 
in right belonged to another. This channel brought — 
Magellan into the South Sea, which, on account of its 
tranquil state, was denominated the Pacific Ocean. 
Magellan proceeded, and in March, 1521, discovered 
the Ladrone Islands, so called, from the thievish cha- 
racter of the inhabitants; a character which their 
descendants have retained to this day. Next our ad- 
venturer discovered the Philippines, where he perished 
im askirmish with the natives. After this, the com- 
mand devolved upon Sebastian del Cano, who passed — 
Borneo to the Moluceas, from thence to Sumatra, and 
returned by the Cape of Good Hope, to Seville, where 
he arrived in 1522. 

The next circumnavigator was Sir Francis Drake, 
a native of Devonshire, who sailed from Plymouth on 
the 13th of. December, 1577; crossed the equinoctial 


line on the 18th of March; 1578; passed through the 


Magellanic Straits on the 25th of September. On the 
25th of November he arrived at Macao, thence he 
coasted along Chili and Peru, to the height of 48 
degrees north latitude, where he landed, and called the 


land New Albion, but other voyagers gave it the name 


of California. 
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This bold navigator, having twice doubled the line, 
returned southward, and after touching at the Moluc- 
cas, he proceeded to the Celebes, and from thence te 
Java; on leaving which island, he steered for Europe 
by the Cape of Good Hope; and, on the 3rd of 
November, 1580, landed at Plymouth. Queen Eliza- 
beth ordered the Pelican, which had performed this 
voyage round the world, to be brought up to Dept, 
ford, where her majesty went on board, and conferred 


the honour of knighthood on the great commander, | 


who had carried the glory of her name to the remotest 
regions of the earth. ot 

The example of Drake was followed by Sir Thomas 
Cavendish, who sailed from Plymouth with three ships, 
furnished at his own charge, on the 21st of July, old 
style, 1586. On the 8rd of Jauuary, 1587, he passed 
the Strait of Magellan, and proceeded from thence 
along the coast as far as California, where he captured 
a Spanish galleon of seven hundred tons, laden with 
gold, silver, and various other riches, with which he 
returned td England, by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
arrived at Plymouth on the 9th of September, 1588. . 

Three years afterwards, Cavendish made another 
voyage, with five vessels; but this euterprise proved very 
unfortunate ; the squadron separated, the commander 
died, and the rest of the ships returned, without 
being able to penetrate into the Pacific, 
to the tremendous storms which they encountered off 
Cape Horn. 

Oliver du Nout, a native of Utrecht, who departed 
from Rotterdam the 2nd of July, 1598, on a similar 
object, was more fortunate; but the voyage was not 
productive of any important discoveries; and on the 
26th of August, 1601, the admiral entered the port 
hs had left, having sailed round the globe in little leas 


than three years. ie 
About the same time, two other Dutchmen, named 


he 


* 


Simon Cordes and Sebald de West, sailed on a voyage 
of discovery, but the enterprise proved very disastrous 
to the adventurers, though it was attended with. bene- 
ficial consequences to their nation. The ships having 
been separated in a storm, one of them, piloted by 
William Adams, made for the coast of J — where 
the crew were detained prisoners, till their fate should 
be determined by the emperor. Adams was sent to 
the court, where he was treated with distinction, and 
procured the release of his companions, but was never 
suffered himself to quit the country. In 1611, his 
friends in England received a letter from him, stating 
that he was in health, and in the enjoyment of every 
pleasure, except the liberty of returning to his own 
country. He died at Eaindo, in Japan, about the - 
ee 1620. This voyage, so unfortunate to individuals, 
aid the foundation of the valuable commerce which 
the Dutch were permitted exclusively to on with 
the Japanese, upon the ruin of the Portuguese trade 
in those seas. 

George Spilberg, a Fleming, sailed from the Texel, 
on the 6th of August, 1614, and, after circumnavi- — 
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| gating the globe in a voyage of three years and four 


months, returned in safety to Zealand. | oo 
_ At the same time, two Dutch navigators, James Le _ 
Maire and William Schouten, entered into partner-— 
ship for eR a voyage of discovery in the 
southern hemisphere. They accordingly sailed from 
the Texel on the 14th of June, 1614, and, on the 24th 
of January, 1616, passed through a strait, to which, by 


- eommon consent, they gave the name of Le Maire, 


and then proceeded round Cape Horn into the Pacific — 
Ocean. After exploring the coast of Chili, and dis — 
covering several islands, the adventurers sailed for 
Batavia, where their vessels were seized, and the 
commanders imprisoned by the president of the Duteb 
company of the Indies, under the fallacious pretext 
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that. they sailed without a license. Le Maire and 
Schouten were put on board the squadron of Spilberg; — 
but on the voyage the former died, near the Isle of 
Merice, January 22, 1617. Schouten lived to revisit 
his native land, but whether he received any com- 
pensation for the wrongs he had sustained, does not 


he troubled state of England in the reign. of 
Charles the First prevented that unfortunate monarch 
from prosecuting the designs he had formed, of ex- 
tending commerce and improving nautical science. 
His sons, however, who had scuhied in Holland, turned 
their attention to these objects, after the 
restoration; and would, doubtless, have carried them 
fully into execution, had the times proved favourable 
to such patriotic undertakings. . 
In 1679, Charles the Second sent Sir John Nar- 
borough to explore the Magellanic Straits, for the 
purpose of forming an establishment on the adjacent 
coasts, and opening a friendly correspondence with 
the native Indians. All the result of this voyage was 
amore accurate acquaintance with the country than 
had been sttalnedc be former navigators. So much 
expectation, however, had been excited by the enter- 
prise, that when intelligenée reached court of the 
arrival of Narborough in the Downs, the king went — 
down to meet him at Gravesend. 
At the close of rapes er William Dam- 
pier cireumnavigated the globe, in four voyages; one 
fn 1684, penthinnde 1688, «third in 1699, and the last 
_ In 1739, Commodore Anson was sent on an expe- — 
_ dition against the Spanish settlements on the south- — 
- west coast of America. After suffering many hardships, 
and losing some of his ships, this great commander 
doubled Cape Horn, crossed the Pacific, and returned 
by the Cape of Good Hope, in 1744, — ales 
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The next English circumnavigator was the honour- 
able John Byron, who had commenced his naval career 
under Anson; but his ship, the Wager, was lost on 
the Terra del Fuego. After living some time with 
the Indians, he made his way to Lima, from whence 
he obtained a passage to England. 

George the Third, on his accession, directed his 
thoughts to the important object of nautical discovery 
in the south, being persuaded that there must be land 
in that immense region, correspondent with the con- 
tinents of the north. Jn order, therefore, to deter- 
mine this point, Mr. Byron, with the title of commo- 
dore, was appointed to command two ships, with which 
he sailed from the Downs, June the 21st, 1764. After 
forming an intercourse with the Patagonians, a gigan- 
tic race on the coast of South America, Byron passed 
through the Straits of Magellan, crossed the South 
Sea, discovered. five islands, to one of which he gave 
his own name, and on the 9th of May, 1766, returned 
to England. — 

Captain Carteret and Wallis were next employed 
to traverse the same ocean, where they separated in 
tempestuous weather; but each commander continued 
to prosecute the object of the enterprise with zeal, 
and both added to the stock of geographical know- 
ledge; Wallis, by the discovery of the Friendly Is- 
lands, and Carteret by that of the Sandwich and Ad- 
miralty Islands. About the same time, Bougainville, 
a French navigator, sailed from Nantz, and after dis- 
covering the Southern Cyclades and the New Hebrides, 
returned to Europe in March, 1769. 

The illustrious Cooke was the next who enlarged the 
field of science. His first voyage, in 1768, had two 
objects; one to convey the astronomers appointed to 
make their observations on the transit of Venus at 
Otaheite; the other to explore the coasts of New 
Holland, and the different islands scattered over the 
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Pacific Ocean. The success which attended this enter- 
prise induced government to send out the great com- 
mander on a second expedition; and finally, on a third 
voyage; but after exploring the utmost boundaries of 
the Southern Sea, and thrice circumnavigating the 
globe, he was cut off by the savages of Owhyhee, one 
of the Sandwich Islands, on the 14th of January, 


1779. 


DUDLEY ATKINS TYNG. 


HE following extracts are taken from the beau- 
A tiful. memoir just published, by his father, Dr. 
Tyng, of New York, of this young follower of the 
cross :— 

“At St. Paul’s Church my little ones first saw a 
Sunday-school. Dudley was first in an infant class 
taught around the chancel of the old ehurch, by a 
teacher who, I believe, still labours in the work, 
There he delighted in his opportunity to learn the 
httle songs for children, and indulged in that love for 
song which seemed to open with his very being, and 
which was to him, as a gift, a source of unspeakable 
joy. In our family worship, a song of praise always 
made a part, and I cannot forget the delight which 
the infant voices of our children inspired, as they 
learned to unite with us in our song of praise. At 
the first succeeding anniversary of that Sunday-school, 
in January, 1830, Dudley sang with his little com- 
som for their anniversary hymn, Bishop Heber’s 

eautiful words, then just published as a piece of 
music, and which their teacher tauglit them orally :— 


 * Brightest and best of the sons of the morning.’ | 
This very song, but two weeks before his death, 
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% he was teaching his own two little boys to sing. His 
fe inherited interest in the singing of children was always 
7 to him a great delight. 
“The work of Sunday-schools was all as new to me 
as it was to him. My first opportunity, to work in 
Sunday-schools was given me at St. Paul’s. It was 
a valuable opportunity, indeed, for a young pastor, 
for my predecessor had been a faithful labourer, and 
nowhere, even then, were there schools so thoroughly 
organized and regulated as those. And 1 embraced 
the privileges which they furnished me, with delight 
and earnestness. My little ones were as strongly at- 
tracted by them as I; and I recall a youthful father’s 
joy as Dudley stood before me in his infant class, his 
. clear, bright. face beaming with the pleasure of the 
t. employment, and radiant with the happiness which it 
imparted. What Christian that really enters upon 
hie this important work with interest can regard it in any 
+ other ight? I must bear my testimony, that the Sun- 
day-school has ever been to my children-an unspeakable 
blessing. The child that learns to love the Lord will 
always find happiness there, where faithful, pious 
teachers are truly engaged in the effort to bring the 
little ones to Christ. Dudley was afterwards with 
another faithful teacher at St. Paul’s, who was himself 
in turn one of the elders in his own church, when he 
was called away, and who survives to mourn over his 
youthful pastor with a father’s love. From his first 
introduction to the Sunday-school as an infant child, 
even to the last week of his life, this beloved son 
has never ceased to labour with earnestness and Joy 
in the work of Sunday-schools. At the time of his 
departure he was himself the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school of his chureh, illustrating his fidelity 
as a pastor in the practical skill, as well as in the toil, 
which this post required. His abiding earnest interest 
in this guidance of the youth of his flock has been ta 
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mea source of great satisfaction, as I have surveyed 
- the progress of bis ministry. I have rejoiced to find 
him particularly made attractive and useful to the 
young.” 
“The education of this dear boy was a great delight. 
_The precocity of his intellect, and the extreme quick- 
ness of his perceptions, anticipated the need of excite- 
ment, and made his instruction a pleasure. He ve 
early attained a preparation for college, under faithful 
instructors who have survived him. At seven years 
of age, he was reading mature Latin authors, and at 
that time received from his teacher a beautiful minia- 
ture copy of Virgil, as a premium for having read that — 
author. Part of his education was also at a private 
boarding-school in Bucks County, where he gained 
much, both in learning and health. : 
“In the autumn of 1839, he entered the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he was graduated in’ 1843, 
with distinguished honour. This early period of his 
youth passed without vice, or any other wanderings 
from the path of true excellence than is incident to 
the tempers of youth. He was never irascible, never 
perverse, never boisterous or rude. A word of rude- 
ness or rebellion, or an act of unkindness or neglect 
to his parents, never escaped him. He was habitually 
truthful and sincere. But he was proud and sensitive 
to insult, and quick at self-vindication, though in- 
stantly susceptible to generous and confiding govern- 
ment. We endeavoured to bring up our children 
under the influence of united firmness and affection ; 
and God was pleased remarkably to favour us in the 
result. To that faithful friend whom God gave to us, 
as a second mother to these motherless children, 
Dudley was always especially devoted. His affectionate 
submission and tender regard towards her, from her 
first connexion with him, has ever been a lovely pat- 
tern in the household, even for the guidance of those 
> 
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who were her own by birth. How much this fact 
cheered my habitation, and enhanced his preciousness 
and comfort as a child to me, other parents may 
readily understand. His youthful relations to us 
both were beautiful and must attractive. 

“In the autumn of 1834, we removed from St. Paul’s 
to the new church of the Epiphany, which was then 
epened. There Dudley became a member of the Sun- 
day-school, surrounded by circumstances adapted to 
eall forth all his affections and pleasure in the work, 
and he remained in the successive classes of this school 
until he entered the Theological Seminary. 

“In the winter of 1841, when he was sixteen years 
of age, the appointed time came for the manifestation 
of the grace of God, in the conversion of this vessel 
of His clioice. He had always received with pleasure 
the cleurest instruction in religious truth, and his mind 
accepted without doubt the great truths of the Gospel. 
iu subsequent life he has often spoken of the advan- 
tage gained by this early knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the principles and plan of that salvation 
which they reveal to the faith of man in Christ Jesus. 
But up to this period, these great truths had appeared 
to exercise no influence upon his heart. A lovely 
young Christian woman, afterwards united toa clergy- 
man in marriage, and long since enjoying her Saviours 
presence in glory, was perhaps the immediate instru- 


ment in caliing his youthful heart to the God of his 
salvation. Converted by God’s blessing under the 


ministry of the father, she longed to render back: her 
thankfulness by being the instrument in the conver 
sion of the son. Though much his senior, she made 
him a companion in her walks, and occupied the time 
of their walk in spiritual conversation, that she might 
be made to him, as she was to many beside in my 
church, an eminent divine blessing. Her sister writes 
me since his departure :-—‘I think of his meeting there 
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with , who, while here, loved you and yours so 
tenderly, and sought to guide his young footsteps in 
the way of life, as you had guided hers, little dreaming 
of the noble career of usefulness he was to fill, before 
his early meeting in the Saviour’s presence.’ The 
memory of this child of grace in her relations to my 
household is to me one of the sweetest voices of the 
past, | 
“Tate one night, when all the family had retired to 
their rest, and left me to my closing hour of solitude 
in my study, I heard the sound of feet descending the 
stairs. It was this dear boy, who had risen from his 
bed in sleepless sorrow. As he came into my room, 
and pressed his arms around my neck, he said: ‘ Dear 
father, I cannot sleep, I am so sinful. Father, will 
you pray for me?’ We knelt together in prayer. 
And I gave him counsel for a short season, suited to 
his state of mind; when he retired to his bed again.” 
He lived to be a minister of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and died early in the service of his Master. 
“He awoke again much exhausted, and seemed to 
have passed the contest, and I said to him: ‘ My dear 
son, have you been surrounded by enemies?’ ‘ Yes, 
father.’ ‘But Jesus was with your’ ‘Oh! yes, 
certainly.” ‘And are you now at rest?’ ‘ Yes, per- 
fectly.’ ‘Is the prospect bright before your’? ‘Oh! 
yes, glorious.’ 
“But the power of life was now very rapidly sinking. 
Soon he seemed no longer conscious of our presence, 
His eyes were fixed, and the blood settling around 
them in the dark hue of death. At his physician’s re- 
quest, I roused him ‘again, and asked him in a loud 
voice: ‘Do you see me, my dear son?’ ‘No.’ ‘Do 
you know me?’ ‘No.’ ‘Do you not know your dear — 
father’s voice 2’ ‘No.’ Hig wife then made the same 
attempts, with no other result. Then I said: ‘Do you 
know Jesus?’ ‘ Oh! yes,” he said, in a voice of won- 
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derful strength and deliberation, very loud, as if to be 

able to hear his own voice, as if the power of speech 
was passing away, ‘I know Jesus. I have a stedfast 
trust in Jesus. A calm and stedfast trust.’ His 


answer amazed me. This was within an hour of his 


departure. After this he could say no more con- 
nectedly. Yet, perhaps half an hour afterwards when 
he appeared almost gone, I thought I would see if he 
were still conscious to my voice, and I asked him: 
‘Are you happy?’ He answered me very distinctly : 
‘Oh! perfectly, perfectly.’ How strange it seemed to 
me! These were the very words with which his sainted 
mother also closed her testimony to me, as she breathed 
her last on my shoulder, within five minutes of her 
death, six-and-twenty years before. _ 

“From that moment he gently sobbed.away his life, 
like an infant who had fallen asleep in crying. His 
sobs became fainter and shorter, until the last one 
gently passed, at 1.40 p.m., and all was quietness and 
rest. The same dear hands, which had so tenderly 
nursed him, and bathed his fainting head day and 
night with such uninterrupted devotion, now as gently 
closed his eyes in death, and placed his lifeless head 
back upon the pillow; a pattern of the tenderness of 
affection, and of the endurance of fidelity in the nearest 
relation of human life.” 
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MOSES. 


fhe life and character of Moses form an admirable 
study for youth. The man who in the spring- 
time of his years: refused to be called the son otf 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of Gad, was just the one who would 
be likely so toact in cireumstances of dithculty, as to 
merit the eulogy of the Inspired writer—* Moses | 
verily was faithful in all bit house, as a servant, for a 
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ag wed of those things which were to be spoken 
after.”’ | 
He was born in Egypt, 1571 years before his Divine 
Antitype appeared in this sinful world to redeem it by 
His death. A short time before his birth, the king of 
that country perceiving that the Hebrews were rapidly 
becoming a formidable nation, issued an edict com- 
manding all the male children to be put to death. 
Jochebed, the mother of Moses, in order to avoid the 
cruel edict, hid her son for three months; when, 
finding further concealment impossible, she made an 
ark or basket of bulrushes, daubed it with pitch, laid 
the child in it, and exposed him on the banks of the 
Nile. Thermuthis, the king’s daughter, who happened 
to be walking by the river’s side, perceived the floating 
cradle, commanded it to be brought to her, and, struck 
with the beauty of the child, determined to preserve 
his life. Three years afterwards, the princess — 
him for her son, and called his name Moses, which 
means “ drawn out,’ and caused him to be diligently 
instructed in all the learning of the Egyptians. But 
his father and mother to whom he was restored were 
at still greater pains to teach him the history and 
religion of his fathers. Many things are related by 
historians concerning the first period of Moses’s life, 
which are not to be found in the Old Testament. 
Thus we are merely told (Acts vii. 20) that “ Moses 
was exceeding fair,’ or as the original should be 
rendered, “beautiful through God,” that is, through 
God’s peculiar blessing. But Josephus relates, that 
when Moses was but three years old, no one who saw 
him could help being struck with his beauty, and that 
as he was carried about, people would leave their 
business to gaze at him, and he introduces Pharaoh's 
daughter calling him “a child divine in form.” Philo, 
in his “ Life of Moses,” says that at his birth, he had 
a more elegant and beautiful appearance than denoted 
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an ordinary person. And it appears from Justin, that 
the fame of his uncommon beauty had spread among 
the heathen. | | 

The beauty of Moses, however, is not the chief feature | 
on which we would dilate. He was emphatically, 
“the man of God,’’ and was ordained by the Lord as | 
His chosen instrument of deliverance of the people of 
Israel from the bitter bondage of Egypt, and of their 
entrance into the land of Canaan. itis forty years’ 
retirement in Midian well fitted him for the last forty 
years’ turmoil and harass. The best preparation for 
duty is quiet communion with God. There, as in sub- 
sequent years, “‘the Lord spake with him face to face, 
as a man talketh with his friend;’’ and if notwith- 
standing all these divine supports, his spirit fainted, © 
and he exclaimed in bitterness of soul, ‘‘ Wherefore 
_ hast thou afflicted thy servant, and wherefore have I 

not found favour in thy sight, that thou layest the 
burden of all this people upon me?’”’ it is to show us 
that he’ was but man, and consequently imperfect. 
The time of trial of his faith and patience was pro- 
tracted ; and his sorrow must have been intense when, 
at the expiration of forty years of unceasing anxiety 
he surveyed the glorious Land of Promise from Mount 
Pisgah, with the full certainty that it was not for him 
to enjoy. ‘The Lord said unto him, This is the Jand 
which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed: I have 
caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt 
not go over thither.”’ 

It is an interesting subject of inquiry, how much 
Moses comprehended of the better covenant, of which 
that which was announced from Sinai with such terrible 
majesty, was but the type? On the top of that 
mountain, in obedience to the Divine summons, he had 
communed with God, and at that time was doubtless 
permitted to pierce through the thick cloud of the 
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moral and ceremonial law, and to see that while that 
ministration of condemnation was glorious, yet thatit — 
had no glory, by reason of the glory that excelleth, 

He was enabled to eat spiritual meat, and to drink of 


that spiritual Rock that followed them, which Rock 


was Christ: and he saw, though it was through a glass, 
darkly. He felt that the law was a schoolmaster to 
bring the sinner to Christ, that he might be justified 


_ by faith—that it was but the shadow of good things to” 


come, and not the very image of those things, and 
that it could never, with those sacrifices perpetually 
offered, cleanse the sinner’s conscience from dead 
works, or save his soul. He declared that Jehovah 
would raise up a Prophet, “like unto him, and would 

ut His oat in his mouth.” And in making the 

razen serpent at God’s command, and setting it u 
in the midst of the camp, he doubtless saw, though 
with a glimmering and imperfect eye, the lifting up of — 
the Son of Man on the Cross, and the infinite blessings 
which should thence arise. 

May our youthful readers, who have in the Gospel 
the glorious revelation of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, seek for grace to imitate the noble example of 
Moses—his decision in early life, his humility, meek- 
ness, courage, and fortitude, evinced in circumstances 
of unexampled difficulty and trial—that when they 
shall have finished their earthly career, they may for 
ever sing the song of the redeemed, the song of Moses 
and the Lamb. | | 


B. P. 
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[ISAAC NEWTON, 
bhp presence of Lord Brougham at Grantham, toa, 

inaugurate the statue to the memory of Isaac 
Newton, last month, was an event of the greatest 
interest. It was natural that men of the highest 
standard in the scientific world should be present, to 
do honour to the memory of the Prince of Philo- 
sophers; and we doubt not that our readers have 
already seen, with interest, reports of the proceedings. — 
No fitter time will ever present itself for Secalahiina a 
few reminiscences of Newton’s early career; and we . 
are the more anxious to give it, since it furnishes so 
good a pattern for all who are inquirers after truth, 
showing what habits should be avoided and what are 
worthy of cultivation, and demonstrating the essential — 
value of persevering application in the “pursuit of 


knowledge under difficulties.”’ 


Isaac Newton was born in 1642, in the manor-house 


a Woolsthorpe, close to the village of Colsterworth, 


about six miles south of Grantham, in Lincolnshire. 
At the usual age he was sent to two small day-schools 
at Skillington and Stoke, two hamlets near Wools- 
thorpe, and here he was taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. At the age of twelve he was sent to the 
grammar-school at Grantham. According to his own 
confession, Newton was extremely inattentive to his 
studies, and stood very low in the school. When he 
was last in the lowermost form but one, the boy above 
him, as they were going to school, kicked him on the 
stomach ; Newton subsequently challenged the boy to 


fight, the combat took place in the churchyard, and 


ewton was the victor; his antagonist still stood 


‘above him in the form, until, after many & severe 


struggle, Newton not only gained the individual vie- 
tory, but rose to the highest place in the school, and, 
gaining a still higher victory, was the firm friend of bis 
antagonist through life. — 
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bear a part; and he was particularly ingenious at 
inventing diversions for them above the vulgar kind. 
As for instance, in making paper kites, which he first 
introduced here. He took pains, they say, in finding 
out their proportions and figures, and whereabouts 
_ the string should be fastened to the greatest advantage, 
and in how many places. Likewise, he first made 
lanthorns of paper crimpled, which he used to go to 
school by in winter mornings, with a candle, and tied 
them to the tails of the kites in a dark night, which 
at first affrighted the Covey people exceedingly, 
thinking they were comets. It is thought that he 
first invented this method. 
The lad was not only very expert with his mecha- 
nical tools, but he was equally so with his pen; for 
he busied himself very much in drawing, which we 
‘suppose he learnt from his own inclination, and ob- 
servation of nature. It was discovered after his death, 
that one Old Barley (as he was called) was his writing- 
master, who lived where now is the Millstone alehouse, 
in Castle Street; but it does not seem probable that 
he (Barley) had any knack in drawing. However, 
Isaac furnished his whole room with pictures of 
his own making, which probably he copied from 
prints, as well as from life. They mention several of 
the kings’ heads, Dr. Donne, and likewise his Master 
Stokes. Under the picture of King Charles I. he 
wrote these verses, preserved by a Mrs. Vincent, who . 
believed that he made them; and it is thought most - 
probable he designed the print too, which is common 
to this day 


“A secret art my soul requirestotry,  _—_. 
If prayers can | me what the wars deny, 
Three crowns distinguish’d here in order do 
Present their objects to my knowing view. 
Earth’s crown, thus at my feet, I can disdain, 


Which heavy is, and, at the best; but vain. 
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But now a crown of thorns I gladly greet, 
Sharp is this crown, but not so sharp as sweet. 
The crown of glory that I yonder see | 
Is full of bliss and of eternity.” 


These pictures he made frames for himself, and 
-oloured them over in a workmanlike manner. | 

Mrs. Vincent says Isaac was always a sober, silent, 
thinking lad, and was scarcely ever known to play with 
the boys abroad, at their silly amusements; but would 
rather choose to be at home, even among the girls, 
and would frequently make little tables, cupboards, 
and other utensils for her and her play-fellows, to set 
their babies and trinkets on. She mentioned, likewise, 
a cart he made with four wheels, wherein he would 
sit, and, by turning a windlass about, he could make 


Mr. Clark narrates, that the room where Isaac 
lodged was his lodging-room, too, when a lad, and that 
the whole wall was still full of the drawings he had 
made upon it with charcoal, and so remained till 
pulled down. There were birds, beasts, men, ships, 
and mathematical schemes, and very well designed. 

We must understand all this happened while'Isaac’s 
mother had left Woolsthorpe, and lived with her 
second husband at North Witham. But upon his 
death, she returned with three children to her own 
house. She desired to effect a saving of expenses as 
much as she could, and recalled her son Isaac from 
school, intending to make him serviceable in manag- 
ing the farm and country business at Woolsthorpe ; 
and there is no doubt but she thought it would 
turn more to his own account than being a scholar. 
Accordingly we must sup him attending the 
tillage mf grazing. An they tell us, that he 
es came on Saturdays to Grantham market, 
with corn and other commodities to sell, and to carry 
home what necessaries were proper to be bought ata 
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market-town for a family; but being young, his 

mother usually sent a trusty old servant along with 
him, to put him into the way of business. Their inn 
was at the Saracen’s Head at Westgate, where, as soon — 
as they had set up their horses, Isaac generally left 

the man to manage the marketings, and retired in- 
stantly to Mr. Clark’s garret, where he used to lodge, 
near where lay a parcel of old books of Mr. Clark’s, 


which he entertained himself with, until it was time 


to go home again; or else he would stop by the way 
between home and Grantham, and lie under a hedge 
studying, whilst the man went to town and did the 
business, and called upon him in his return. No 
doubt the man made remonstrances of this to his 


mother. Likewise when at home, if his mother ordered 


him into the fields, to look after the sheep, the corn, 
or upon any other rural employment, it went on very 
heavily through his management. His chief delight 
was to sit under a tree, with a book in his hands, or 
to busy himself with his knife in cutting wood for 
models of something or other that struck his fancy; 
or he would get to a stream and make mill-wheels. 
One of the earliest scientific experiments which 
Newton made was in 1658, on the day of the 
storm, when Cromwell died, and when he himself had 
just entered his 16th year. | 
Newton’s mother was now convinced that her son 


was not destined to be a farmer; and this, with his 


uncle finding him under a hedge, occupied in the solu- 
tion of a mathematical problem, led to his being again 
sent to Grantham School, and then to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which thence became the real birthplace 
of Newton’s genius. We have not space to detail how 
he mastered Sanderson’s Logic and Kepler’s Optics, be- 
fore he attended his tutor’s lectures upon those works; | 
how he bought a book of Judicial Astrology at Stour @ 
bridge Fair, and to understand its trigonometry, §@ 
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purchased an English Euclid, which he soon threw 
aside for Descartes’ Geometry; his long-continued 
observations upon a comet in 1664; his first discovery 
of Flluxions in 1665; his first study of Gravity, sug- 
gested to him by the fall of an apple from a tree while 
sitting in his garden at Woolsthorpe ; his purchase of 
a glass prism at Stourbridge Fair ; his first application 
to optical discoveries; his construction of telescopes, 
&c. These particulars may all be found in Sir David 
Brewster’s enlarged life of ‘the great philosopher. _ 
But we cannot leave him without remarking that late 
in life, ascribing whatever he had accomplished,to the 
effect of patient and continuous thought rather than 


to an uliar genius with which nature had en- 
| 


he looked upon himself and his labours 
in a very different light from that in which both he 


_ and they were regarded by mankind. “I know not,” 
_ he remarked, a short time before his death, ‘‘ what I 


may appear to the world; but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 


and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
_ smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
_ whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered — 


before me.’”? How touching is this sense of humility, 
and contrast of the littleness of human knowled 
with the extent of human ignorance ! ee 
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AGNES DRUMMOND; OR, THE 
COVENANTER’S WEDDING. 
(Concluded from p, 191.) 


6 I WAS called away from this part of the country, 


and was absent many months. I heard occasion- 
ally of Leslie and his growing attachment. I heard, 
also, of the increasing severity of the proceedings of 
the Government against the recusant enanters of 


the West, and feared for my friend, who was too conspi- 


cuous and influential to escape notice. My engage- — 


ments at last allowed me to return; and though im- 
rtuned by many well-wishers to remain where I was 
ittle known and little ex I resolved to rejoin 
my suffering fellow-countrymen. I felt that there 
was a call to render them whatever consolation and 
courage I could offer in this dark hour, and I was 
a if occasion should demand it, to suffer with 
m. 

“Tt was in the spring of —that I revisited Dumfries- 
shire. The season was as bright and fair as any that 
our land had ever seen, and yet it seemed suggestive 
only of melancholy contrast with the wintry aspect of 


our national affairs, and I sighed as I wondered, — 


‘When shall the winter be over and gone, and the 


voice of the turtle be heard in our land 


“A few, and but a few, of the old cottagers were 
along the roads as I but many were gone. 


Some had been stricken down by the sword, others 


were pining in dungeons, and some were far awa 
from their native shores, self-exiled. Leslie had fo 


it prudent to withdraw into hiding, and had not been 


seen in the country for some time. Drummond was 
on his farm, an older and sterner man than ever. 
Many were the stories told of his relentlessness 


against the Covenant. His niece was still with him, 
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the same attached, but meek! adherent of the Kirk. 


_ From her I learnt particulars which led me to suppose 


that Leslie was somewhere concealed in the neighbour- 
hood. She told me that she hoped my presence would » 
be a comfort to the flock in the wilderness, spoke of 
Leslie as having done what he could to supply the 
absence of a minister, and said that there were two — 
hearts at least that had long waited for my coming. 
She inquired with some minuteness into my plans for 


the next few days, and bade me good bye with unusual 
excitement. Later in the evening a few of the neigh- 
; a people came to the house of the farmer with — 


whom I proposed to spend the night, and 5 that 
they might there enjoy the ordinances so long sus- 
pended. That lone house on the hill-side seemed that 
evening as a Bethel; and when at last they arose to 


_ disperse, they appeared encouraged and strengthened. 


All had withdrawn, and I had retired, to seek the” 


repose that a day so exciting rendered doubly wel- . 
come, when a Pron Mand at the door of the house 
_betokened an arrival. My host soon came to my room 


with a note, brought by a messenger who waited for 
an answer. The note informed me that a few friends 
of the good cause, who could not with safety appear 
openly, requested —— at the Hollow at day- 
break. I at once accepted the invitation, and the 
messenger de es 


“Tt was amidst the breaking clouds and grey 


mists that hang around a region like this, when 


night and morning are at meeting, that I wound Ae | : 
way up the rugged ascent we have just climbed, 
and entered upon a wilder and sterner scene, that 
lies behind the wall of rock that you can descry 
to the west. A feeling of solitude and depression 
gathered over me as I trod slowly and cautiously 
amidst the rude masses of stone, that assumed gro- 
tesque shapes in the imperfect light. I was-startled 
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from my desponding mood by a movement on my 
right, and turning round, at once recognised Leslie. I 


cannot express to you how much of surprise, joy, and 


sorrow mingled in our greeting. I knew that he had 
suffered much in body and mind since I last saw him, 
and the traces of sorrow were upon him. But there 
was an eager excitement and animation for which I 
could not so readily account. ie 

“ Leslie hurriedly explained all, as we urged our way 
to the rendezvous, which was of his own appointment. 
He was about to leave his native land, but not alone. 
He had engaged Agnes to accompany him, and we 
were now, it seemed, on our way to the spot at which 
she was to plight her troth to Leslie, and give him the 
right to become her protector and companion for life. 


He had found a purchaser for bis estate in the Ear! 


of Blairgowan, and the day just passed had witnessed 
the completion of the transaction, which had been 
done as secretly as was consistent with its legality. 
He was now ina position to ask Agnes to share his 
fortunes; and in the New England colonies he hoped 


to find for her and himself the peaceful asylum, which 


his own country denied them. | 
“Thus conversing, we reached the spot selected by 


Leslie for the ceremony of that-morning. It was still 


wilder and more secluded from the ordinary track of 
travellers than this, and known only toa few. I was 
not prepared to expect many. I easily accounted for 
the appearance of two or three of the tenantry and 
labourers from Leslie’s estate, knowing how friendly 
and intimate was the relation in which he stood to 
them, and that many of them regarded him, as well as 
Miss Drummond, with a religious attachment, as 
members of the true kirk. But I was unprepared for 
seeing the old Ear] of Blairgowan. He had taken all 
by surprise, and seemed to enjoy the sensation pro- 
duced by his unexpected presence, and by a style ol 
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procedure indicating that he was little acquainted 
with the grave habits of a religious assembly. A 
scout was placed upon the rocks that overlooked the 
Hollow, to prevent a surprise, which, however, was. 
little expected. Day was considerably advanced ere 
the service began. With simple, but devout earnest- 
ness, did those two faithful hearts pledge to God and 
each other vows of a life-service of mutual love and 
help. The simple ceremony approached its termina- 
tion, ‘when a ery from the rocks above gave warning 
of approaching interruption. With calm self-pos- 
session we rapidly closed the engagement, and signed 
and sealed the covenant; and, following the direction 
opposite to that indicated by our faithful sentinel, as 
the part from which danger threatened, the majority 
dispersed. The old earl and myself were the last to 
leave the ground, and as we did so, the heads of a 


party of soldiers, led by Archibald Drummond, ap- 


peared in the defile. .The congregation had so dili- 
gently employed the few minutes allowed them for 
their escape, that when the invaders entered the 
Hollow, not a creature besides Blairgowan and myself: 
was to be seen by them. Drummond had, by some 
means, got a hint of the sale of the estate and the. 
contemailibed union, and had hastened a detachment 


-to the hills, in hope at least of preventing the latter. 


But: his information had been so far incorrect, that he 
had led them in the first instance to this point, and 
finding no trace of the fugitives here, had induced 
Grant to bring his‘ men forward to the Hollow. The 
time consumed in this detour had defeated his pur- 
pose, and put Leslie in possession of his bride. The 
rage of Drummond was terrible, and his imprecations 
and denunciations revealed a spirit so mean and 
vengeful, that I felt how much Agnes must have 
suffered under his roof, and was thankful that she had 
found shelter in the noble and tender bosom of Leslie. 
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want to bea Christian, 
To serve Him all my days, 
To give to Him my little heart, — 
And offer Him my praise. 


Oh, mother dear, do tell me 
How can I be His child ?” 


‘But little did we think thathe | : 
~ Should bear the cross s0 soon, | 
‘Should pass through sickness, pain, and grief, 


Saleution for dying world, 
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'PXHE invitations were accepted, Joe was despatched to the 

Court with the leathern wallet, and Elinor locked for- 
ward with great delight to the anticipated visit. 
pointment of the morning was not forgotten, but the words, 
“Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him,” were 4s 0 
upon the troubled waters. She thought that she could see 
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Not so Thy will, most gracious Lord ; 
And let Thy will be done: 
We will not murmur at the blow, 
Which laid him low so soon. 
Before Thy throne he surely has 
A nobler work to do, 
With golden harp and purer song 


His Saviour’s praise to show. 


How sweet thy memory, precious one ! 
How pleasant and how dear! 

No hopeless griefs nor anxious doubts 
Do gather round thy bier. 


Thy mortal dust shall doubtless rise 


In immortality, | 
And thy blest spirit live with G 
Through all eternity 


And now thou art a saint indeed, 
As none on earth can be, 

Freed from all pain, but, better far, 
Irom sin for ever free. 

Oh, may the kindred thou hast left 
Rejoin thee in the skies, | 

And shine as stars for ever bright, 
With all the truly wise ! 
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(Continued from p. 215.) 


Her disap- 


inthis new friendship, which, unsought by any overt act 
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hers, seemed prepared for her, as a way out of her difficulty, 
and she prayed very earnestly that the Lord would guide 
her feet into some path of usefulness, a way of peace. 

That evening Miss Blake was unusually reserved, and 
nothing that Elinor could do elicited a word of approval or 
a look of recognition. All was excessively cold, and upon 
a girl of warm feelings this coldness was calculated to have 
ua most depressing effect. Resolved not to give way to 
such saddening influences, Elinor determined to write to her 
friend Mrs. Morley, in whose kind heart she knew she should 
find sympathy, and she retired to her own room for this 
purpose. | 

Cousin Sarah, reposing in her Sleepy Hollow, as George 
called the great chair, was no more asleep than Lady Jane, 
the grey cat, outstretched upon the hearth-rug. It is true 
her eyes were shut, and she had ceased to twirl her thumbs 
but her ears were open to every sound, and she had long 
been waiting for the commencement of a conversation which 
she expected would result from the sight of poor Elinor’s 
troubled face and appealing looks. She might have waited 
long, for this was not. the way Elinor sought to gain 
sympathy from her brothers. 

Hearing the door shut as she left the room, Miss Blake 
would probably have been awakened by the noise, but for 
an exclamation of George’s, which induced her to maintain 
her position of sleepful deceit. Engaged with his brother 
over a perfectly quiet game of chess, George touched Tom 
with his foot under the little table, and said, in an under- 
tone, “ There’s something wrong there ;” at the same time 
turning his thumb in the direction of his cousin. 
“JT don’t see it, George, she is asleep, and I-am in no 
mind to wake her. Let’s finish our game. I give you 
check with my queen.” 

“Yes; but I must see what our queen has been doing to 
be checked to such an extent that she is obliged to move 
up-stairs. I don’t like it. I had Nell home to be happy, 
and I won't let her be reminded by this jealous old cousin 
every day, that she has lost a mother. It’s high time to 
come to a clear understanding,.and I feel inclined to go 
into it now.” : 

~“ Well,” said Tom, “if you will, you will; look to your- 
self. She'll give you a bit of her mind, depend upon it.” 
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“No,” said George, “I won't give time for that; we will 
have it in brief. An Explanatory Statement Company, 
Limited, eh! will you join? You must back me up if my 
breath fails, for it’s hard to get in a word any how with 
her. Now for it.” 

“Cousin Sarah!” No movement. 

“Consin, you've had a regular siesta.” <A slight indica- 
tion of returning sensibility. | 

“Cousin, I wanted to have a word with you before our 
Nelly comes down.” 

* Weill, George, what is it? Where is she ?” 

“Not here, Cousin; and I have my doubts whether the 
dear girl is happy; in fact, 1 feel sure she is not.” 

“ler trouble lies at your door, George, not at mine. | 
have done nothing; and, that no one might blame me, I 
have maintained perfect silence: not a word has escaped 
me.” | 

And is that kind, Cousin ? ” 

“It’s safe,” said that lady. | 

Then, Cousin, all I have to say is this, that I think you 
greatly err in your judgment. You have determined that 
my sister shall not employ herself in active usefulness, and 
she will not be happy unless she is so engaged. What 1s 
to be done? We shall have a family feud, and everybody 
under the roof will be made miserable, just because— 

‘Just because, sir, it is not fit that your sister should go 
into that vile neighbourhood ; I ought to know better than 
you.” | 
“Then, Cousin, we will try some other place: will you 
still object ?” 

“Yes, I think it is quite out of all character; I told Mr. 
John my reasons, and nothing will reconcile me.” | 

“Then, Cousin, | can only repeat my deep regret, and | 
must say my fear that this opposition of yours may, unless 
modified, destroy our peace here ; and you know what my 
hope has been in this respect.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Blake, “I know what you would say. 
Don't let me standin the way. One word, and I am gone. 
l am here to be a guardian to Elinor, but if vou take affairs 
into your own hands, there’s an end of it. I have made up 
my mind that it is not Elinor’s duty to undertake a district, 
aud no one will convince me to the contrary.” 
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‘* But you are not open to conviction, Cousin.” 
‘Yes lam; but I know there's no one who can cénvince 
me,” 

“ Well, we must talk it over again,” said George, quietly. 

“Yes! at the Court; but Iam not going. These discus- 
sions try me, and spoil all my pleasure.” 

At seven o’clock the old sociable was at the gate, and in 
a few minutes Cousin Sarah was on her way (thanks to the 
good temper and patience of George) to the mansion of 
the Vazeys. There they found Elinor, and it was easy to 
see that ‘there she had found a friend. ‘The two friends 
stood hend in hand, within the great hall door; the 
acquaintances of two hours,—friends for life. What is like 
the loss-of a mother? what closer bond than that which 
such a sympathy creates? Elinor felt for the first time that 
she had now a sister, and Miss Vazey had at last found 
the companion of long-cherished hopes. 

Elinor was handsome, Miss Vazey was not so; but the 
redeeming qualities of her face were found in an expression 
of beaming love which covered it with beauty. 

With the easiest manner, and in the kindest tone, she 
welcomed her guests, saying, “ You see, Miss Blake, I have 
already made your acquaintance in the person of your young 
relative here, and I hope, therefore, you will feel at once at 
home.” 

And soon the visitors were at home. George and his 
brother at home with the chatty Captain, and Miss Blake 
with the house and its agreeable owner. 

Elinor saw this, and the circumstance gave her great 
relief. She drew back, and allowed her Cousin to mo- 
nopolise Miss Vazey’s attention, and watched with delighted 
interest the influence of the companionship upen her frigid 
relative. Miss Blake had a wonderful love for old-fashioned 
things, and here was a house replete with all that was 
reverend for age, and bright by rubbing. Everything 
had been kept just as it was when the old squire’s lady, 
Dame Vazey, had died; the satme chairs, the same oaken 
tables, the same ample fire-place and iron dogs, the same 
old organ, the same chime clock, the same antiers, hel- 
mets, and glaives, and the same dark portraits; in fact, 
through the house everything was found as Miss Blake 


had once seen it, when she was at least thirty years 
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younger. The ice melted, the reserve passed away. Miss 
Blake had the chair of state; she sat in the chimney-corner, 
under the carved oak-screen; and, Wefore long, her face 
had caught some of the reflected brightness of that reom 
and its happy occupants. 

“ Miss Blake knows our village well, Geakin. ” said Miss 
Vazey to the Captain; “and I dare say she could answer 
your inquiry about the Branscombes.” 

“Qh! yes; I am glad you have mentioned it, Isabel. 
Could you tell me, Miss Blake, what became of that poor 
family who lived at the Deans, by Marshfield, when Dr. 
Whipple was here? One of the sons- -you know the father 
was a banker, and lost his fortune in the panic—one of the 
boys went out to India, and was in my company. He 
died last spring, and I had it in charge from him to see his 
old mother. 

“ Branscombes: no, I don’t know; I have lost sight of 
them ever since they were turned out of their, house by 
Mr. Wharton. It was thought at that time that they must 
vo to the workhouse.” 

* Poor things,” said Miss Vazey, “I = not. I never 
heard of the ‘™m. | 

“Oh! no,” replied Miss Blake, “ T assure you they were 


‘too proud to ask any one to help them; and if we had 


called they would have been as high up as ever; so J never 
thought of offering to help people who are hve 7 

“Well, now, this is singular,” said Miss Vazey, not 
noticing this,selfish explanation of Miss Blake, but look- 
ing intently at a book in her hand, which turne d out to be 
the class- registe r of the Infant- school. ‘here is a little thing 
Jealled May Branscombe Allen. Some grandchild, perhaps ; ; 
they live in Chatterbox Row. I have always called her 
‘Little May, and knew no other name.’ 

‘It may be,” remarked Miss Blake; “for there was 4 
May among the girls, and she may have married Allen, 
Mr. Wharton's cameke eper, and this is how the child has 
come by such a tine name. 

“She deserves it, as her mother’s name,” said Miss Vazey ; 
“she is a sweet child; and when her mother came with her 
] was struck with her superior ene. We must g° 
and visit her.’ 

This latter remark was put in such a friendly and con- 
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fidential way to Elinor, that Miss Blake could not help 
concluding that a private understanding existed between 
them; and she was quite right. - Elinor had found a true 
friend, and all her secret sorrow was shared by one pre- 
pared to sympathise and counsel. She had become recon- 
ciled to the abandonment of Honeysuckle Lane, because 
Miss Vazey had advised her to yield to» her cousin’s de- 
mands; but, at the same time, she had urged her new friend 
to devise some plan that evening, by which she might over- 
come the strong prejudices of her relative. 

Miss Vazey was as good as her word, and having settled 
in her own mind that Chatterbox Row’ was a very suit- 
able place for Elinor’s first effort, she followed up the un- 


intentional reference by as sudden an arrangement for an ~ 


early visit and introduction. . 

Elinor saw this, and lost no time in saying, “I should 
be most happy, Miss Vazey; and perhaps you will tell my 
cousin, who felt it right to object to my taking up the dis- 
trict Mr. John Hamilton pointed out, the reason which in- 
duces you to think that I might take this place with advan- 
tage.” | 

“Yes, Miss Blake,” taking up the remark ; “I was only 
wishing last week that I had a sister to help me here. I 
agree with you about the Burroughs ; though, being used to 
the people there, I have no fear myself; but there are’ two 
or three groups of cottages round this estate, and the poor 
people are in great want of instruction.” 

“Oh! but 1 cannot; you really mistake; Elinor is not 
wishing me to have a district, she wishes it for herself ; 
and I do not think her old enough.” 

“To be candid, I had not thought of you;” said Miss 
Vazey, “ but, I did mention it t¢ Miss Elinor, because this 
place, Chatterbox Row, is at the corner of the park, near- 
est to you: the men all work or our woods, or farms; the 
women are employed in making straw hats all day, and are 
a very civil and clean sort of people. I take care that the 
cottages are kept in nice order; andI believe our farm 
men take a great pride in them. Some of the women can- 
not read, and few of them have books. I thought if Miss 
Elinor could spare an hour in the day she could do great 
good by looking in and talkingtto the-mothers as they sit 
at work. She could lend them books, and see how the 
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children get on at school; and if you had any work to put 
out they would be delighted to do it for you in the winter 
evenings.” | 

Miss Blake was in the position of a person not liking to 
dispute a proposition, simply because she did not want to 
offend the person who madeit. ‘There was no doubt about 
it. She had long desired to be on terms with the family 
at the Court, and now that the prospect seemed to open 
she did not wish to shut it up; so, taking advantage of 
the concession made to her judgment, she said :— 

“It is very good in you, Miss Vazey, to take so much 
interest in my young relative. I did object, and do still, 


to Mr. Hamilton’s proposal; but I told her at the same 


time that there could be no objection to well-conducted 


cottages being visited; and, if you were to introduce her, 


and show her how to address these poor women, she might 
be able to get them to subscribe for Bibles and Prayer- 
books, and such like, as I did some years ago.” 

George and Tom thought that it must have been many 
years ago, as Miss Vazey said, “Oh! she will fall into 
the way of doing much better things than collecting pen- 
nies from door to door ;” and, touching Elinor’s arm kindly, 
she said, in an under-tone, “We will go together to 
Chatterbox Row on Monday morning, and see if we can 
trace out the Branscombes. Little May comes down to 
the Lodge every morning. Have you seen our Infant- 
school there? I never saw such a set of merry faces. 
When I took them a letter-box yesterday, and set up 4 
line of letters, you should have seen them open their eyes. 
Grace Miller, a poor orphan lassie who lives with me, 
said she only wanted a letter-box and no books; and | 
have left her to arrange it all.” 

‘She should do as the native teachers do at Fyzabad, 
Isabel,” said the Captain. ‘ There | saw a thick layer of 
sand on the floor, and the teacher made the letters with 
her finger, for the children to copy.” | 

“Well, Cousin, our plan is capital, and a little more 
refined; still, it was quite new to me.” 

“And are these children so young that they cannot go 
to the British School ?” said Mr. George. 

“Oh! yes, they are mere babies; we take them at four 
years of age; and from nine till twelve o'clock, aud from 
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3 two to fourin the afternoon. They do not seem tired, and 
; on scarcely give any trouble.. They have forms put like a 
gallery, some pictures round the wall, and the teacher has 
a black board and a piece of chalk, and this letter-box ; 
this is all.” | | 
_“ What, no books at all! no ‘Reading Made Easy,’ no 
‘Child’s Delight ” ” said Miss Blake. 

“Qh, no,” replied Miss Vazey, “this apparatus, with 
Grace’s lessons and singing, is quite sufficient. Why, this 
morning a spider’s web in the garden was the subject of a 
lesson of fifteen minutes.” 

“Well, Miss Vazey, that is what I call playing at learn- 
ing; it seems to me that it is all lost time; but you knew 
best. I do not like these new-fangled ways.” 

‘“ But, Cousin,” interposed George, who had been unusually 
silent, “ you must look at the result. It appears that the 
children are amused and instructed, and I do not wonder. 
I remember well a lesson I had about the habits of the 
ants, in our garden, when I was a child; a lesson I never 
should have learnt if I had, had first to spell A N T, which 

means nothing to a child, and ‘then to hear read from a 
book a dry statement about the domestic —— of the 
insect miners. For my part, 1 believe half the battle is 
to instruct the mind while the eye is engaged upon the 
objects, and children learn then to use the word by which 
that object is distinguished, and remember it. Then it 
seems to me, Miss Vazey, that you have done well to carry 
out this principle in your il “jor ag for, of all things, 
religious teaching should parfake of the pictorial and illus- 
trative character. I grieve to, see the National Sunday- 
schools. The children meet the morning to goto church, 
~ , -and do nothing but ‘read round,’ as they call it, in the 
afternoon.” 
“ Will you be at Heathstead to-morrow ?” inquired Elinor 
of her friend, ‘ | 
“Yes; I go every Sundays Would you like to accompany 
me?” 
a “Indeed I should.’ It was just what I was about to 
4 propose. Shall I find you up in the old ‘Tower before 
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church-time | 
4 “If you like to go, you will find me at your gate at 
half-past eight o'clock, and we will come home together 
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in the afternoon, after school. I dine there, and can 
manage to provide for a friend.” 
George and Tom heard all this with infinite surprise. 
It was their prad¢tice to rise at nine on the Sabbath, and 
here was a proposal that their young housekeeper should 
depart just half an hour before. And to dine, too! What, 
in the churchyard? and what on? They expected that 


‘Miss Blake would at once object; and George, willing to 


spare his sister the pain of such an attack, said, in an 


assuring tone, “ Yes, it can easily be arranged ; we will 
dispense with our tea-maker for once.” 

: “Or, perhaps,” suggested Miss Vazey, “ you can begin 
your day a little earlier.” | 

“| think we might do that with advantage,” said Tom 
Blake, knowingly. 

“ Thank you, George,” whispered Elinor, “you have 
helped me through. Now it is all settled. I will get 
everything arranged at home, so that Cousin Sarah will 
have no cause to complain of my neglect.” 

“To, dear girl; | begin to think that not only you, but 
all of us, might be doing more good in our village; at any 


rate, I shall not concur in any proposal to deprive you of 


such an enjoyment as that which Miss Vazey offers you, 
when she asks you to join in her plans of usefulness.” 
Elinor felt so happy that she scarcely knew how to 


reply, but she did say, and that in the kindest tone, “ Don’t. 


you think, George, you could take Honeysuckle Lane? . 

George made. no answer, but the thought was like g 
seed droppe ‘d into good ground. 

It is needless to say how happily that evening passed 
away. Miss Vazey had had her Bible-class at an earlier 
hour'than usual; and was therefore at liberty to entertain 
her friends. The warmth of her kindheartedness quite 
overcame the frigidity of Miss Blake, who seemed willing 
to stay any length of time in sucha scene of enjoyment. 
Nor was her interest decreased when the whole household 
assembled in the Hall for evening w ofShip. She observed 
the quiet order with which every farm-servant and house- 
maiden came in, with Bible in hand: how Grace Miller, 
the little Macher. found the place in the hymn- -books, and 
handed them round; how unaffectedly Miss Vazey ‘ took her 
place at the organ; and how heartily all joined in the 
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evening hymn. There she saw to her surprise a captain 
in the army take the Word of God, and heard him read 
and expound and offer prayer with a fervour and clear- 
ness quite refreshing to her, and edifying too; for, with 
all her faults, and she had many, Miss Blake was a follower 
of Christ. She saw, and she felt, what real happiness was, 
and how closely it was allied to usefulness, and she left 
the “ Court” that night a wiser and a better woman than she 
entered it. As the old sociable jogged down the lane, Tom 
said, in a kind of general way, not addressing his remark 


to any one in particular,—# Now, those are the kind of — 


people I like; there’s no nonsense about them.” 

“Indeed, Tom, you are night,” said Cousin Sarah. “ For 
once you and I are of the same way of thipking. I do 
not take up with people hastily ; but that girl is above all 

praise. And I may say naw,” addressing George, “that 
I have no objection to your sigter’s learning to exercise such 
influence for good as Miss Vazey exerts.” 

‘Nor I, indeed,” said George; “ so now Nelly, breakfast 
at eight—no, prayers at a quarter to eight to-morrow, and 
breakfast afterwards. We will try it, anyhow.” | 

Cousin Sarah was moved to protest, but she didn’t say 
a word. 
(To be concluded in our nest.) 


A SIMILE, 


4 LIssilently I glide along 
LX The water-flags and reeds among, 
Upon the rippling river. 
The skylark jong has gone to rest; 
The lilies on the water’s breast 
In the still moonlight quiver. 


Bright, clear, and full, that silvery beam 

Is imaged in the wavy stream, | 

Till, broken by my oar, 

It darts in living rays of light, 

Making the wavelets glad and bright 
_F’en to the farther shore. 


- 


thnk what means the All-Wise takes 
Breaking their dreams ofearthly love, 
they His messengers may prove, 
among human soulemay move, 


ic 


Seest thou « man diligentin his business? 
shall stand before kings.”"—Paovenns xxii. 29, 
‘DWARD BAINES was descended from a elas 

of society, which, though somewhat undefined, has 

beth an historic and poetic interest—the bold “ yeomen 
_ of England.” His father, however, had forsaken the 

_ fatm for the shop and the loom. and Edward was born 

on the 5th of February, 1774, a‘ a village in the beau 
tiful valley of the Ribble, about 2 mile from Prestos- 
He was a healthy and sprightly child, full of mrt 
and mischief. The poet Wordsworth was his schoor 
fellow at the Free Grammar School at Hawkshead, 4 
small town among the Lakes—a neighbourhood, 
amidst the solitude of which the eagle still dwelt. 

What a place for a dreaming, sensitive boy 

one of Wordsworth’s biographers. “There wintet 

_ Timgered late, and the frost and snow came early; 

around the village the mountain-streams tumbled ané 

‘thundered, and gave refreshment‘to a race of people 
hardy and simple as their native hills.” Whether 

@eenery of the Lake district produced any impress 

_ @nthe youthful heart of the future man of businem, 

8 on that of the future poet, we are not inforimes. 

‘But a family tradition has preserved an oracle utters 
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liberally with cane and tongue. 


"i are told of the mayors halberds being abstracted apd 
thrown into the waterworks’ reservoir; and one night 
ithe youth passed prison for frightening lady by 


BAINES. 


his master, that “! he would either  be:s: 
be hanged. great 


master of the Preston Free Grammar Senool'was5 = 
mpous, ill-edueated man, who smote his pupils 


firing a pistol over her head. When iis boyish 


were laid aside, and he and his companions were 


— 


of emigraton, and 


ploy their leisure 


4 


| ‘business and began to emp 
reading and depatng, of them formed the project 


ged.” And one of the adventures ofhis 
after boyhood seems to justif the The 
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ment; one of the number was to be professor of 
botany, another of music, and so on. The scheme had 


been elaborated for some time, maps consulted, and 


pocket-money saved ; but the amount of their practical 
wisdom may be judged from the resources with which 
the expedition was undertaken. One of them had 
saved sixteen shillings, another fifteen, and the other 
three smallersums. A few years later, Coleridge, Sou- 
we and their friends, formed a project more visionary 
still, which was to be realised on the same American — 


_ shores—the establishment of a republic in Illinois. 


Baines and his friends actually left Preston one Sunday 
morning on foot for Liverpool, whence they hoped 
easily to get conveyed to America. And it was not — 
till they had exhausted their small store that they 
ventured to face their parents and acknowledge theit 
folly. Penniless they returned from Liverpool to 
Preston on the Friday after their departure, and 
crept into their several homes, considerably humbled | 
and wiser than when they left. : 
Edward Baines chose the business of a printer, and 
became a diligent and expert workman. In this oceu- 
vation, and in the debating society in which he and 
his friends spent their leisure, his intellectual character 
was rapidly developed. In him, as in many others, 
the child was father to the man. And already the 
desire for improvement, in all matters personal and 
public, which characterised him through life, was 
strong. 
Two years before the termination of his apprentice-_ 
ship, Edward Baines, with the consent of his master, 
left his native town in search of greater scope for m- 
provement and advancement elsewhere. ‘The f 
apprentice, stout of heart and limb, travelled on foot, 
(in 1795) from Preston to Leeds with his bundle.on 
his arm. From Clitheroe he crossed the hills mto 
Yorkshire alone, with no companion but his staff, and 
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all his worldly wealth in his pocket. In after years he 
often referred to the touching acknowledgment of the 
patriarch, and with like gratitude and humility—* lam 
not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all 
the truth, which thou hast showed unto thy servant ; 
for with my staff I passed over this Jordan ; and now 
I am become two bands.’’ Wayworn, young Baines 
reached Leeds, and, finding the sho of Messrs. Binns 
and Brown, he inquired it they ed room for an ap- 
prentice to finish his time. The stranger was carelessly 
referred to the foreman; and as he entered the 
“Mercury” office he inwardly resolved that if he 
should gain admittance there, he would never leave 
it. Ina few years the office and newspaper became 
his own, and so continued till his death. 
Edward Baines had now reached man’s estate, and 
his character was assuming the mould which it ever 
after retained. Transplanted to a new soil, and hence- 
forth dependent wholly on himself, he acquired the 
self-reliance and prudence which, with good principles 
and the blessing of God, constitute the main elements 


rs 


of success in life. Being received into the “ Leeds — 


Mercury ’”’ office, his industry, good conduct, and 
obliging disposition won the esteem and confidence of 
his employers. His maxim was that whatever is 


worth doing is worth doing well. He laid the foun- | 


dation of future success as a master in the thorough 
knowledge and performance of the duties of a workman. | 
His tastes were simple, his habits strictly temperate, 
and his companionships virtuous. He sought the 
society of intellectual men in a.“ Reasoning Society,”’ 
like that to which he had belonged at Preston. 
Though characterised by its president as a “ diamond 
in the rough,’’ he was amiable and genial, and if 
rudely treated would reply facetiously and with gentle 
satire. His pleasant humour and hearty laugh 
“proved that the fullest enjoyment of all innocent 
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amusement is compatible with unwearied application 
to business, and needs not the fool’s stimulant of 
liquor or licentiousness.””’ This was in 1797. 

In 1801, Mr. Baines became proprietor and editor 
of the “ Leeds Mercury.’’ At that period, like other 
papers, the “ Mercury” was insignificant 

th in dimensions and in influence. Before his death 
it had become one of the most powerful organs of the 
English provincial press. In 1801, a single copy con- — 
tained about 21,000 words; in 1848,,a single copy 
contained 180,000. From the date of his connexion 
with the “ Mercury ”’ asits proprietor, Mr. Baines was 
a public man, and took an active, earnest, and pro- 
minent part in the political and social questions of the 
day. His life is identified with the history of the 
largest county of England, and one of the greatest 
seats of industry, during fifty years of extraordinary 

Nine-and-thirty years after Edward Baines had en- 
| tered Leeds, a poor apprentice in search of employment, 
aa he was invited by his fellow-townsmen to represent 
: them in the senate of the nation, and when he left 


Leeds to take his seat in the House of Commons, he 


Be had the honour of a popular demonstration. If he 
ag had any affectation in his altered circumstances, he 
ar said, “it should be an affectation of economy and sim- 
 plicity of manners and appearance both in his domestic 
eoneerns and all others. The contrary conduct 
ig _ been fatal to the character and independence of many — 
hi public men ; but (he said) by the blessing of God guiding 
‘eB and directing me, it shall never be fatal to me OF 
at mine.’ To this resolution he adhered throughout his 


— ey course, and indeed to the end of his 
+s ife. The simplicity of his habits was unchanged, an 

he found by experience that the best safeguard for — 
independence is to restrict one’s wants. At three 
ae successive elections Mr. Baines was returned to Par- 
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liament as member for Leeds: and for eight years he 
devoted his untiring energies to the discharge of his 
public functions; his integnty and conscientiousness 
constraining the esteem even of those who differed 


most from some of his opinions, 
Life with Mr. Baines had been real and earnest, but 


.in the review it was like a dream; and he was brought — 


somewhat suddenly to the point where things seen 
lose all their importance, and things unseen me 
the only realities, Edward Baines has often been 
called the Behjamin Franklin of Leeds. And the 
points of resemblance between them, both in character 
and in history, are numerous and striking. But we 
now come to a point, where, instead of resemblance, 
we find contrast. The truth is, that Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the most sagacious of men in all that 


concerns this life, was contented to enter on eternity 


with less care to examine the grounds of his hope and 
the character of his prospects regarding it than he 
would have thought necessary in the settlement of 
any question involving temporal interests. He early 
saw that some religion was necessary to the earthly 
well-being of men, indispensable to the safe and right 
working of society ; and ever after his almost boyish 
days he evidently considered the man who attacked 
Christianity as doing that which was inimical to the 
best interests of his fellow-men. He wrote on the, 
obligation and benefits of worship and other religious 
- observances,and subscribed to the erection of churches, 
but seldom enteredthem. To the last his religion was 
Wague and unsatisfactory. Beyond the principles of 
natural religion, nothing seemed thoroughly ascer- 
tained and settled. With a Bible in his hand, whose 
truth and excellence he admitted, he was content to 
leave in a great measure unexamined and unsettled 
_ the precise character of its contents and the extent of 


its authority. It was this world, this state, which 
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filled his heart and mind.’ The spintal of existence was 
‘examjned with curious and p ing eyes; its stones, its | 
cement, its very dust, were ail taken careful note of, 
but there were few thoughts for the vast edifice 
_ beyond. Far otherwise was it with Edward Baines. — 
He lived ‘to be seventy-five years of age; and when — 
he died, with an honourable oblivion of party dis- 


Baines as a good man and. a public benefactor, and 
vast numbers almost asa father. By a spontaneous 
movement, his funeral was made a public one.. Many — 
thousands thronged to witness the solemn ceremony ; 
and among the many sincere mourners, few were more 
truly so than the poorest of the poor, who joined 
_ their tears with those of his family, and felt that they — 
had lost a father and a friend. And mace was the ; 
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‘BIBLE SCEN ES. 


now give the answers to the cunseuieh 
sketches presented by our valued 
Taare, in our leat number. 


Kings XViii. 17—28. 
Kings viii. 7—13. 


tinctions, the inhabitants of Leeds lamented Mr. _ {| 
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‘MENTAL SCENES. 


‘JHE: glorious sun, in his noontide splendour, is 
gilding the domes and turrets of a besieged city, 
his rays glancing brightly upon the uplifted spears of 
& numerous and powerful army. While the soldiery 


are engaged in preparing to make an assault, a scene — 


of mirth is transpiring within the principal tents. 
One personage, who appears to take an active part in 


the festivities, is indulging in copious draughts of — 


wine ; while many others, their dress indicating them 


to be warriors of high rank, are enterihg with equal 


_ zest into the merriment. 


On a green and fertile plain, watered by a beautiful 


stream, a numerous com have pitched their tents. 
Near the entrance to sheileiews of these erections 
stands a man, whose hoary hair and patriarchal aspect, 
rather than any visible infirmity, mark him to be ad- 
vanced in years ; and beside him another much younger, 
who wears the badg 


before them a group of orphan sisters are earnestly 


Is an apartment of an eastern palace, a man of 


princely demeanour is reclining on a couch, while 
another person, of majestic and venerable appearance, 


is announcing some painfully interesting intelligence, — 


_ which causes the former to avert his gaze, in order to 
hide the distress visible on his countenance, and to 
engage in earnest supplication Being. 


(The Answers will appear next month.) 


e of a sacred office. They are sur- 
rounded by the chief men among the people, while — 
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MY PICTURE. | 
CHAPTER I. 


T AM sitting in an old arm-chair, beside a bright 
wood fire, in my own little solitary study. 

It is a shabby little room, with its faded curtains, 
worn-out carpet, and dilapidated furniture; but I am 
a cheerful old man, and laugh, as'I do the honours of 
my room to the friends who occasionally visit me; 


welcoming them to my fire-side, and inviting them to — 
the most trustworthy of the well-worn chairs. But 


am alone to-night, and every now and then I pause 
and lift my head to listen to the wind, as it roars 
against the window; or turn to gaze into the fire, and 
dreamily as of old to watch the flickering flame as it 
creeps over the smouldering log, and forms for me 
fanciful pictures of castles and cabins, battles and ad- 


ventures,and to read in the glowing embers, when the — 


fickle flame has crept away, my own calm life, from which 
the flash of fame and the glitter of hope have faded, 
and have only left the quiet reflection of a brighter time. 

Yes, it seems marvellous to me now, that sucha 


strange being as I always was should have trodden — 


such flowery paths. For I was a strange being; and, 
though I can laugh now, it was once no laughing 
_ matter, that the portrait which now hangs opposite my 
fire-place, should have really beenlike me. But most 
unmistakeably there is the curly red hair, the large 
grey eyes, hollow cheeks, and heavy eyebrows, that 
always glorified the appearance of old Isaac Frizzlewig 
when he was a boy. Oh, how I hated the look of 
myself at that time! how I used to think it was 4 


stamp upon me to excite insult and aversion from — 
every one! but the very ugliness of that portrait 18 


dear to me now, for the sake of those who once loved 
it for mine. 7 
But my eye turns from that to another picture 
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hanging opposite, on which I often gaze fondly and 
long. It is my own production, and it was my first; 
and, though the experienced eye of an old artist can 
see many defects and omissions in it now, I would not 
alter one line, or change one tint, for the applause of 
worlds. It is the figure of a fair young girl of sixteen 
summers, springing from her seat in surprise and 
delight. The figure was a copy, but the face was my 
own; and here, as I sit where no ear can hear, and 
write on this paper what no eye is to read, I would 
paint if I could in words, as I did then in colour, the 
wondrous beauty of that face. I have painted many 

ictures since, grander and more perfect, but none 
ike that ; and even at this distant moment, as I gaze, 
there wakes within me the spirit of that first attempt, 
and rushing back into this withered heart comes the | 
first throb of startled genius, the first spur of ambition, 
the first wild devotion to.the art; and, mingled with 
those thoughts, se 11s back the memory of other feelings 
that are even dearer still. But why are they all so 
strangely clear to-night ? Relentless Time has shut 
its iron gates between that time and this, and why 
does the deep sea of memory toss its restless waves 
against them now? Surely the wind that rushes by 
my window must have swept through the ghastly 
vaults of buried joys ! Oh, Spirit of the Past, why rise 
to mock me now ? When the lonely heart has learned 
to be content, why raise thy spectral arm, and point 
with thy burning wand along the glittering line that 
marks the hallowed track of bygone joys ? 

And yet I must look this once; for where that 
Spirit points, I know loved visions will rise, and in the 
murmur of that restless sea, I hear the music that 
used to float through other days. Yes, I must-look— 
] must listen; and this once, even if never again, | 
must recall a few scenes of my youth, and the history 
of that picture. : | 
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It was a bright clear morning in May, on which I. 


mounted the coach at the wicket-gate of my early 


home, for the first time to leave its humble shelter, 


and henceforth to fight my own way through the wide, 
strange world. I was going first on a visit to a rich 
uncle, an eccentric old bachelor, who had invited my- 
self and my: only cousin to pay him a long visit, to 


make up his mind, it was whispered, as to which of us 


he should make his heir. My fond parents had looked 
upon my being the chosen one as almost certain, and 
dazzling indeed was the prospect they had formed for 
me in their loving hearts. My own ambition was in 
no way less than theirs, and my heart had bounded 
gaily at the deeds of heroism I imagined myself per- 
forming, and at the astounding things I was to do and 
say, which were to strike my cousin with despair, and 
carry all hearts by storm. But these flattering dreams 


were fast fading away as I mounted the coach that — 
sunny morning, and I devoutly wished I was going — 


anywhere instead ; for what chance should I with my 
unprepossessing appearance have of winning anybody's 
favour ? who in the wide world would ever like me? 
As the coach moved off, I felt as if I was leaving hope 
and sunshine behind, and going out into the darkness. 

There was but one outside passenger besides myself, 


and wrapt up as I was in my own gloomy thoughts, I 


could not help noticing to what an extraordinary de- 
gree he was muffled up in top-coats, travelling-rugs, 
waterproof wrappers, and furs ; while behind him was 


a most curious assemblage of very mysterious-looking™ 
packages, flat, square, round and rolled, which were 


all ingeniously piled together, so as to form a kind of 


sofa, on which reclined their singular-looking owner. _ 


He had evidently, I thought, a great idea of making 
himself comfortable, and without troubling myself fur- 


ther about him, I drew my sketch-book from my | 
pocket, and took a hasty sketch of the dear old cottage, =f 
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with its loved inhabitants waving their adieus from the 
wicket-gate. It was but a rough outline, for I had but 
a moment to do it in, but it would serve to bring 
them to my eye again, exactly as I had seen them 
last. They were soon out of sight, and I was returning 
the book to my pocket with a deep sigh, when I was 
startled to perceive that the dark eyes of my fellow- 
passenger were staring * me through his long black 
eyelashes, with such an earnest, inquisitive, and yet 
amused, half-mocking expression, that it might have 
disconcerted a more off-hand youth than I was. As 
it happened, I was partigularly sensitive about being 
stared at, and having returned his gaze with a mo- 
mentary glance, whi@h I intended to be one of grand 
disdain, I turned my ba¢k upon him, and was looking 
wistfully towards the hills and valleys which were 
fast receding from our yiew, when a low, chuckling 
laugh, unmistakeably pro?eeding from my strange com- 
panion, struck my ear; and starting round in a sudden 
rage, I demanded loudly:— 

“Are you laughing at ‘ine, Sir? ’’ 

“I beg pardon,” hé; answered, and he stopped 
laughing, and slightly bewed his head. 

A tremendous kick af the coach-box before me was 
the only demonstration «if offended dignity I allowed 
myself to give way to,-and then I once more forgot 
him among the scenes kehind, and in the deepening 
gloom that was fast gat] \ering round my heart. | 

“ Never despair! whjn the night grows dark, the 
stars come out,’’ said a woice beside me, in a tone of 
such exquisite sweetness, that I ve turned 


towards the speaker; but again I met the same 
unaccountable expression that so excessively annoyed 


me, and I felt angry that he should have guessed at 


my thoughts, and-more angry still that I should have 
felt pleased and soothed even for a moment by his 
words. He said no more, but taking out a cigar, 
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thought? or rather, what could they have helped 
thinking 
And now there follows in my recollection a period 
of some weeks, in which nothing particular happened, 
but which was a constant struggle on my part to 
govern my temper, and not to hate my cousin. The 
last I found impossible. He did,not openly quarrel 
with me: if he had we should hve been equal; but 
he took every opportunity (and they were many) of 
making me appear awkward and ridiculous, yet in 
such a way that I could never resent it; and when I 


grew angry or spiritless, he would assume a generous | 


forgiveness, and treat me with marked attention and 
politeness. Who knows what it is to be exposed to 
daily torture like this? To a passionate temper such 
as mine it was maddening. If I could have only found 
something to have quarrelled with him about, or some 
way of exposing his faults and follies, the bitterness 


that was poisoning my heart would have found a vent ; 


but his whole conduct was so cautious, that it was 
vain to imagine he would ever commit himself. He 
became a wonderful favourite with my uncle, and 
though I knew what an important step that was to- 
wards the object that had hitherto been my highest 
ambition, it was more bearable to me than that Ada, 
my uncle’s ward, should be prejudiced against me, and 
that I should not only be really so very interior to Harry 
in personal attractions, which was a sufficient grief to 
my vanity, but that I should be made falsely to appear 
absurd and unamiable before her. She was the 
brightest sunbeam that lighted that dull old Manor 
House ; the angel of peace, who tried to keep every- 
thing smooth, and make everybody happy. And 
though the faint hope I had taken with me to the 
house had died away, I caught a stray beam from Ada’s 
sunshine, and cheerfully tried to do my best, and to 
please every one who would be pleased. Thus matters 
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went on, till the evening came which was to give a new 


subject for emulation to us both. In the large 
rambling Manor House, was a long room hung all 
round with pictures, portraits chiefly, of many genera- 


tions that had passed away. This room was my uncle’s. 


pride, and often he would call us to join him there, 


while Ada explained the pictures, which were most of 


them very old, and some of them very ugly. Over 
and over again I heard thei! abridged history, only 
restrained from open signs offimpatience by the voice 
in which it was related. But Harry always professed 
to take a deep interest in them all. May be our uncle 
had a hidden motive for thus subjecting us to this 
infliction, for on the evening which recurs particularly 
to my recollection, he explained to us a scheme, which, 
eccentric as we knew him to ke, surpassed all his other 
whims in perplexing unpleassntness to us. 

It was just a month to Ada’s birthday, he told us, 
and he intended to give a srjall party of neighbours 


on that occasion; and Ada was to bestow a reward of 
a gold watch and chain ()rovided by him) upon 
whichever of us two should have made the most correct 
copy of any one of the picturys before us from memory. 


We were not to enter the roam during the intervening 
time. My cousin looked no}, a little disconcerted at 
this test of his sincerity, ard whatever he may have 
felt his chance of success to pe, I felt mine was very 
small. We both, however, ni »ved mechanically round 


the room to select our own tsk, and stopped by one . 


accord before Ada’s favouri@ (the one of which mly 
own hanging opposite me nor is an attempted copy), 
and Gilieboared in silence ¢o fix it clearly on our 
memory. For the time, at leas$, 1 succeeded, and heard 
the key turn upon us with g slight feeling of hope. 
I began my first attempt almost directly, and easily 

i ation objects ; but to 
ssion of that face from 


paint the features and expr; 
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memory seemed impossible! and more than a fortnight 
passed away before more than the figure and background 
were finished. Well, I groaned at last in despair. I 
must produce it without any face at all: the rest of the 
picture at least is like, and I doubt if Harry’s equals 
it. And wearily I left my easel, and going out of the 
room walked slowly down the long passage. There 
was a window at the end, which looked out over the 
garden on to the hills and woods beyond. It was 
getting dark, but as 1 came nearer I| could distinguish 
a figure sitting in the window, which started up, how- 
ever, as if in sudden terror. Seeing it was Ada, I 
stopped, to hope I had not frightened her. “ Oh, no, 
not much,” she answered, with a sigh of relief; ‘ but 

“Why, who did you think it was?’’ I asked, going” 
up to her. | 

“Oh, I knew it must be somebody, only—”’ 

“Only what? ”’ | 

“Only they say the house,ig haunted. I don't 
believe it, of course; but it’s so dark, and everything 
13 SO quiet just now.” | 

“Haunted! nonsense! But why do you stay here 
if you are afraid ? ”’ 

“like to sit here and watch the stars come out,” 
she replied ; ‘‘and I try not to think of the ghosts” 

“ But you don't believe in ghosts, do you, Ada?” — 

“No, oh no:’’ then added, “at least, not in the 
day-time.” | 

“Only at night? But who says the house is 
haunted ? 

“] have heard it often; particularly of the picture 
room. They say the spirits of the people whose 
portraits hang there, come into the room ; and the 
servants say that within the last week, when they have 
been up late, that they have heard strange sounds 
there, and even fancied they saw lights.”’ 
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“ And hearing of these things,” she added, “ makes 
me feel nervous, I think, without being really afraid. 
The old fortune-teller, too, says it is so, and that the 
ghosts will be particularly restiess during this month.”’ 

I fairly now oe out into oye of my uncontrollable 
fits of laughter, and Ada laugh3d too, and drew nearer 
to me, as if there was prot>ction in my defiance. 
“They must be queer ghosts,"' said, I at last ; “ upon 
my word, I should like to see , yne.”’ | 

“Oh! I shouldn’t,” said A ‘a, with a shudder; “I 
don’t think I really believe mw them, but if there are 
such things, I'm sure I hope shall never see one.” 

“I hope you never will, Gen. But, Ada, who is 
this fortune-teller? I never kyew there was one.” 

“TI never saw him,’’ she anfwered, “ but he lives in 
a rock-cottage in that dark, narrow valley I showed 
you the other day.”’ sd 

“Oh, yes, I recollect; but don’t be frightened at 
what he or anybody else says: it’s some trick or 
mistake, depend upon it; but, whatever they do, they 
shan’t harm you.” 

She went down to the drawing-room then. I took 
her to the door, but did not enter with her, for I sup- 
tee Harry to be there, and knew he would station 

umself by ite side, and totajly eclipse me; and be- 
sides that, a new thought had, struck me, and with my 
natural impatience, I eould not wait; so, are 
myself in a large rough coat, and putting a cap on, 
opened the hall-door and went out. 

It was quite dark now, and the wind rustled through 
the trees above my head, and cfept among the shadows 
round my feet with strange unearthly sounds ; and in 
spite of my heroic advice to Ada, L involuntarily 
shivered as [ stalked with tremendous strides down the 
carriage-drive, leaped the gaty at the end, and entered 
the more open road. I was bent upon haviug my 
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fortune told, and to hear what would be said about the 
fate of my painting before the day arrived. The 
abode of this wonderful man, to which I was directing 
my hasty, and reise | most inelegant steps, was ata 
considerable distance from my uncle’s house. It was 
one of those curious little cottages cut into the sand- 
stone, sometimes seen in rocky districts, and was 
situated in a narrow valley, or rather passage through 


the rock, which led to a large dense wood. There were 


other entrances to the wood, and this one was little 
frequented; and a more lonely spot cannot well be 
vo se So I thought, as the way grew darker, the 
road narrower, the hideous hoot of the screech-owl the 
only sound, except the occasional gusts of wind, that 
bake the oppressive stillness; and I felt that I was 
alone, and there to consult an art darker than night 
itself. I groped on, however, till turning a corner I 
found myself very near the little casement-window of 
the rock-cottage. A light was burning there, not a 
common light, but something that burned blue, and 
cast an unearthly glare upon the pathway and opposite 
rock, as though Death had dropped his torch there; 
and then | started back in sudden fright, for, crouching 
just within the boundary of that ghastly light, there 
sat, or 1 fancied there sat, a human figure muffled in 
a cloak, with its head bent down upon its knees and 
buried in its hands, in an attitude of utter woe. For 
a moment I stood spell-bound and shuddering, with 
my eyes fixed upon the figure, till without a sound It 
rose, and slowly moved away into the darkness. 

Had I really seen a spirit? A strange horror stole 
over me, and I crept nearer the casement-window, an 
then I suddenly stopped again, for through the still- 
ness of the night I thought I heard voices. — 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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FABLES.—No. XIX. 
THE THREE CITIZENS. 


A CERTAIN place being alarmed by the approach of a 
hostile army, three of the Citizens were consultin 
together in what manner to provide for their safety. Said 
the first—“I am determined at all events to keep out of 
danger; they shall not follow so fast as I will run away.” 
The second, more courageous, declared that for his part he 
would go out and fight them. The third was best pleased 
to remain where he was; and from this resolution he 
affirmed nothing should move him. 

It happened that the enemy came, not at that time, but 
a while after. The man who was so bent on running away, 
being at a market town which lay towards the hostile 
army, was there surrounded, and joining in some imprudent 
resistance, was wounded, and led prisoner past his own door ; 
at which time also the fighting man was taken in his bed. 
He who had so firmly resolved to receive them at home, 
chanced to be at a friend’s in the country ; and seeing the 
troops enter the city, thought best “to remain where he 
was” till they had sence cleay off. 

Thus the coward fought agginst his judgment; the 
soldier was surprised without if arms; and the man of 

ace, who had placed his safety in staying at home, found 
it in being abroad ! Hee 

Remarks. This fable may serve to show the general fal- 
lacy of what we call our Resolufions. A wise man will be 
sparing of such vows respecting his conduct ; and when he 
makes them, wiil annex to them such conditions as the un- 
certainty of things, and our igngrance of futurity, require. | 

The A stle James, in his senfentious manner, has well 
treated this subject: “Go to n@W, ye that say, To-day or 
to-morrow we will go into sucha city, and continue there 
a year, and buy and sell, and get,"gain: whereas ye know 
not what shall be on the morrow.” There is more pre- 
sumption set forth in the shortgexample, than at first ap- 
pears. They will go into sucha city, at such a time, when 
they know not certainly that they shall go at all. They 
will sontinie there a year—a matter of still greater uncer- 
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292 FABLES. 
tainty. They will buy, which they cannot, if there be no 
sellers: and se//, which again implies the consent of buyers : 
lastly, they will get gain, which is less in their own power 
than either. The force of this example is, therefore, not 
inferior to the elegance of that which follows, where the 
life of man is compared to a vapour, which appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away; and his determina- 
tions are referred to the disposing power and providence of 
the Almighty :—a reference which, seasonably and feel- 
ingly made, must ever be grateful to the ears of the Chris- 
tian; but which some, again, practise too lightly, and as a 
mere matter of course, to qualify their needless resolutions. 


FABLES.—No. XX, 


THE F OX AND THE GOAT.  Asopr. 


FOX and a Goat, seeking where they might quench 
their thirst, leaped together into a pit which had 
water in the bottom. When each had drunk his fill, the 
Goat was ata loss how to get out. Reynard, who knew 
better than his companion what he was about when he 
went in, said, presently, he had thought of a mode of effect- 
ing this for them both. He then desired the Goat to set 
himself upright, with his fore-feet against the side of the 
pit, and his horns forward. The Goat complied; the Fox 
mounted upon his shoulders, and thence upon his horns, an 
scrambied out. Having effected his own escape, he began 
to frisk about the margin, regardless of the condition of bis 
friend ; and, when upbraided with his ingratitude, observ 


A 


that with half as much sense, as he showed of beard, 4 . 


Goat would not have gone down into a well without first 
knowing how he should get up again. : 
The Application. A prudent youth, it is said, will look 


before he leaps, and consider well the probable event of 


any project, ere he consents to have a share in it. 
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FABLES.—No. XXIL. 
THE EAGLE AND THE TORTOISE. 


HE Tortoise was desirous of_rising above the humble 
station in which he found himself placed, and besought 
the Eagle to teach him to fly. The Bagle remonstrated, 
and told him plainly it was an attempt above the powers 
of a Tortoise. The reptile insisted on the adventure, and 
was presently carried in the Eagle’s talons to a great height 
in the air. Now was the time for the trial of his new pre- 
tensions. The Eagle, bidding the Tortoise _— his wings, 
let go: the Tortoise fell straight down, and was dashed to 
pleces. 
The application is obvious. We should ever be careful, 
before we venture on new and untried projects, to ascer- 
tain that our abilities and means are such as to afford us a 
reasonable prospect of success in them. This may be done, 
by the previous occupation of them in matters of less 
difficulty; and had the poor Tortoise reasoned thus, and 
taken his first leap from a stone, he would have found (and 
that in time to save himself) that what served him so well 
in the water as fins, would not do the office of wings in 
the air. 4 


SCENES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Tue answers to these queries are now given, and 
we hope ere long to continu¢ the series. | 


ANSWpRS. 


1.—Death of Richard 
11.—Arrest of Princess, aftérwards Queen Elizabeth, 
111.—Elizabeth Woodville atyd Edward LV. 
1v.—Duke of Monmouth at Taunton. 

v.—Divorce of Katherine of Arragon. 
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A GRANDFATHER’S TALE; OR, THINGS 
AS THEY WERE. 
ey. day, forty long years ago, William and Henry 


took a walk, in company with their father. The. 


ground seemed as hard as a marble pavement, and re- 
sounded with thetrampling of horses and the rumbling 
of carriages passing along the roads in the neighbour- 
hood; the fields, covered with snow, sparkled with the 
rays of the sun; the trees, whose branches were deli- 
eately fringed with the hoar frost, appeared scarcely 
less beautiful than in summer; a river, which passed 
along the side of the road on which they were walk- 
ing, now bore on its frozen surface a number of young 
people, some of whom glided swiftly along on skates, 
or turned from side to side with graceful ease, not 
thinking of the depth below. The children stopped 
for a while to look at this lively scene, admiring the 
ease and rapidity with which the skaters moved, and 
they felt a strong desire to be mounted on a pair of 
skates. They pursued, however, their walk at the 
desire of their rota who entertained them by telling 
them that the river Thames, which they saw last 
summer covered with so many vessels, was once frozen 
so thick that carriages passed over it in safety— 
an ox was roasted upon it — and booths erected, 
where different articles were exposed for sale as on 
dry ground; and that at Petersburgh, Peter the 
Great, then Emperor of Russia, built a palace of 
large blocks of ice, wet with water, and so frozen 


together, which, when illuminated by lamps, presented | 
avery beautiful sight, the sides and roof appearing — 


tinged with all the colours of the rainbow. Henry 
eagerly asked his father if the palace of ice were 
standing yet; but his father told him that at Peters- 
burgh, as in England, the ice always melted on the 
approach of spring, and that, consequently, the palace 
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which had been built with so much labour would then 
turn to water again. de 

When they had proceeded ‘a little farther on their 
way, “ Look, father,” said William, “at that poor 
little chimney-sweeper, how ragged his clothes are! 
how he trembles with cold! and what crooked legs he 
has!” “See how his feet bleed!” cried his brother 
Henry. “Is it not very cruel,” asked William, “ to 
suffer him to go about all in rags, and without shoes 
and stockings?’ “ Yes,” replied the father, “ it is 
very cruel indeed to neglect him in such a manner.” 
“But why are little boys forced to sweep chimneys, 
father ?’’ asked William ; “ why don’t their masters 
_ 8weep them? I am sure they are much stronger and 
better able to work than their boys are.” “ Well, but 
my dear,”’ replied his father, $ many chimneys are not 
wide enough for men to get up.” “Oh!” cried Henry, 
“IT should be so frightened, that I am sure I durst 
not go up a chimney, they are so dark and dirty, and 


4. 


so very high too, that if I were to tumble down, I 
think I should be killed.” | 

“TI hope,” said William, “ that I shall never be a 
chimney-sweeper—but perhaps some little boys like 
to climb up chimneys?” “ No his father, 
‘TI believe that no little boy would climb chimneys if 
he were not forced to do it.’’ “ Do their masters force 
them to go up?”’ asked William; “ what do they do 
to them, do they beat them?’ “ Yes,” said his 
father, “and they are often very cruelly treated in 
many ways. Sometimes they prick their feet with Lyre 
to make them go up; some have been suffocated by 
their inhuman masters thrusting up abundle of straw, 
and setting fire to it, while the boy was in the chim- 
ney; and in some instances, they have been dread- 
fully burnt, so that in one ease the skin of a boy’s feet 
adhered to the floor of the room after he had come 
down out of the chimney.” “ Do the poor little boys 
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ever die in the chimneys?” asked Henry. * Yes,” 
replied his father, “I have no doubt but hundreds of 


boys have ended their lives in chimneys by various 


accidents; some have been forced up chimneys so 


strait, that they have stuck fast, and have died before 


they could be got out; some have been forced up 
them when on fire, and have there been, as it were, 
roasted alive. I have somewhere seen an account of 
a boy who had got to the top of a chimney, the pot of 
which, being loose, fell with him to the ground, and he 
was killed upon the spot. 

“ But even if they meet with no accident, nor expe- 
rience any cruel treatment from their masters, their 
employment injures their health very much, checks 


their growth, makes their limbs crooked and their 


eyes sore, often produces very painful diseases, and 80 
shortens their lives; and in their first attempts to 
climb chimneys, the skin is chafed off their shoulders 
and knees, which renders it a very painful task to 
them.”’ “Please to tell me, father,’ said Henry, 
“where they get so many little boys to make chimney- 
sweepers of ? Do their fathers know ?”’ “I am afraid,” 
said his father, “that many fathers, and mothers too, 
are so wicked as to sell their sons to chimney-sweepers, 
when they are very young; sometimes, perhaps, the 
chimney-sweepers themselves steal children, or pur- 
chase those that have been stolen, in order to employ 
them in this way. Yes, my dear boys, children nurse 
with as much care as you have been—stolen from their 
parents by wicked people—have, without pity or re 
morse, been compelled to toil in this loathsome em- 
ployment, for the benefit of idle and hard-h 
masters, who paid no attention to the cries and tears 
of those poor destitute children.” “ But cannot chim- 
neys be swept without boys?” asked William. “Yes, 
replied his father, “they can.”’ ‘ But how,”’ rejoim 
William, “and why don’t people sweep their chimney® 
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‘without boys, since it is so very cruel to use them so P”’ 
_ “ Well,” said his father, “there ‘are several ways of 
Sweeping chimneys without sending boys up them, 
-and some by which it may be done better ; but then the 
‘masters would have to work themselves, and they find 
it so much easier to send up a little boy, that so long 
as they are suffered to do go, Iam afraid that this 
shameful practice will never be given up.”’ “ Why 
are the masters suffered to'do it?’’ asked William. 
“Some,” said his father, “do not think much about 
it, and others suffer themselves to be deceived by 
the idle masters, who have such an aversion to 
labour, that they tell them boys cannot be done with- 
out. At some suitable time, I intend that you shall 
both see a chimney cleansed without forcing a boy up 
it.’”. They had now reached home, and the conver- 


sation ended. 

A few days after, Betty, the cook, gave notice to 

her mistress, the mother of William and Henry, that 

the kitchen-chimney must be swept ; for such a quan- 

tity of soot had fallen down it, as nearly spoiled a 

; joint of mutton, which was roasting for dinuer. Next 
3 morning, by the order of their father, the two boys 
were roused at an early hour by Betty, who told them 
that a woman had come to sweep the kitchen-chimney. 
Though awaked out of a sound sleep, they both jumped 
out of bed, hurried on their clothes, and ran down- 
stairs into the kitchen, where they saw the woman 
fastening up a cloth before the fire-place ; in the cloth 
was a slit, through which she put a large brush, and 
then, by means of short sticks, through which a cord 
ran lengthwise, and which were so contrived as’ to 
form one long rod, she thrust it up the chimney. Betty, 
who was stationed in the yard to watch, soon gave 
notice that the brush had got above the top of the 
chimney, upon which William and Henry eagerly ran 
to look at it, and were pleased to see it at the top of the 
chimney, appearing like an umbrella when spread out, 
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They then ran back into the kitehen, where they saw 
the woman take down stick after stick, till at length 
out came the brush. The cloth was removed, the soot 
cleared away, and Betty, surprised at the quickness of 


_ the woman, expressed her satisfaction with the new 


way of sweeping chimneys. The boys were quite de- 
hghted to think that there would soon be, as they 
thought, no such poor wretched-looking boys as the 
one they saw the other day. 

At breakfast-time they gave their father and mother 
an account of all they had seen, and said that the wo- 
man had told them, that she had oné*morning, before 
eight o’clock, cleansed in the same way fifteen ehim- 
neys. Their father then told them that this woman 
was the wife of a chimney-sweeper, who had kept a 
number of little boys to climb chimneys; that he now 
had none; but that he had a son about five years old, 
whom he would soon, it is very likely, have forced ¥ 
chimneys; but his mother says, that she will wor 
very hard rather than suffer her little Johnny (as she 
calls him) to climb a chimney. “ And-I can assure you 
that I have seen little Johnny playing about, with a 
clean dress, hike the son of a respectable tradesman. — 

_ “And my dear children,” added he, “as you saw in 
the poor chimney-sweeper the sad effects of unkind 
treatment, I hope you will always endeavour to pro- 
mote, as far as you can, the happiness of every one 
about you; behave kindly even to the animals withm 
your power, for they are sensible of pain, as well as 
yourselves ; and never forget, that He who formed you, 
formed them, designing that all should be happy 1! 
their several stations; but, above all, regarding 
mankind as one family—as the children of one Parent, 
without whose knowledge, not a hair of their h 
can fall to the grow d. 

“Such was the state of things when I was a young 


man, and now the whole race of chimney-sweeppg 


ehiidren has passed away.”’ 
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CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 


OW dear to us all are the scenes of Childhood, 

not long passed away, when naught but joy and 
happiness crown those blest friends who bestowed upon 
us their rich and devoted blessings! The heart * Sa 


was free from sorrow, and ng trouble was near those 


_Inerry ones who used to mingle in pleasure and sport. 


Many of the bright faces that clustered around the 
cheerful fireside, to listen to the kind instructions of 
the aged, have passed away, to seek a home in fair and 
brighter realms above. The Finging laugh is heard no 
more; our dear companioys, who loved to ramble 
through the flowery dells, hyve ceased to mingle in 
mirth and gaiety ; and life’s changes are deeply written 
on every spot that we loved. Hopes we once cherished 
are blighted ; we no longer are guided by gentle pre- © 
cepts and kind influences of our youthful friends. 
Trouble has crowned those hearts that were once light 


and free. 


Alas! how soon have life’s footprints forsaken those 
cherished haunts where we used to roam, to listen to 
the chirping birds ; and, ere the last note had died away 
with the gentle zephyrs, little did we think that lite 
was not crowned with happiness, and that sorrow and 
sadness mingled not with the pleasures and scenes of 
this world. | 

The silver stream is near my early home, where | 
spent many joyous hours, listening to its murmur as it 
glided swiftly by, with not a ripple to disturb its on-— 
ward course. The old elm-tree is near the brook where 


I used to gaze upon the happy songsters as they leaped 


from branch to branch, chanting their sweet and tune- 
ful lays. The grand old woods still remain in all their 
former beauty, but the ones that wandered through 
its lonely recesses have left the home of their youth to 
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The stranger in a far country is soothed by glad 
tidings from his native land; and when he thinks 
upon the scenes of his youth, he seems to see the loved 
ones round that familiar fireside, where he spent many 
happy hours listening to the reading of the Word of 


The cottage by the brook-side, which was once oc- 


cupied by many blest inmates, has now gone to ruins, 
‘and nothing is left to remind the traveller of his early 
home but a few’‘lofty trees that still stand near the be- 
loved spot where once stood a peaceful dwelling: __ 
Joy may sometimes be turned into sadness by the 
loss of some dearly loved companion ; but the bright 
and beautiful flowers around her grave ever remind us 
of the one that rests beneath the ground that pillows 
life’s dearest treasure. | | 
Hope shines forth in the midst of adversity, and 
were it not for this cheering emblem, all would be dark 
and gloomy, and mirth would be banished from our 
presence. Sorrow fills our hearts when we think of 


the many that have perished on the deep ocean, far — 


away from friends or kindred, with no loved one to 
cheer their lonely wanderings, when hope has shed its 
parting beam. 

One glance of affection may soothe a troubled heart; 
one kind act of friendship may relieve the sufferer who 
is deprived of the rich blessings of life that are bestowed 
upon us, whose duty it is to enter the hovel where sin 
and misery dwell, reclaim the vicious, and bring maby 
back to the paths of peace. | 

Memory revives many pleasing recollections, when 
we meditate at the close of the day upon the bright 
hours of childhood; when friends were: bound in the 


dearest ties of friendship, when dreams and visions 


were bright and fair. 
The man of science, after the cares and toils of the 
busyday are over, loves to retire to some favourite 
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place, and meditate upon the scenes of his youth; to 
fancy himself back-in that beloved home, where the 
blithesome, heart was ever found, where reside those 
he loved, and the bright stars around his pathway 
twinkle upon each cherished scene, once his delight 
and pleasure. Life is like a budding flower, that blooms 
for a while in all its fragrant beauty, then fades and 
passes away. ud 

Thoughts both pure and holy crown yon merry 


maiden as she goes to relieve the forgotten, caring not 


for earthly joys, when many are suffering for the want 
of nourishment, to save them from the cruel hand of 
starvation. And as that dear one returns from her 


work of charity, she thinks of the friends of her youth 


who have gone to distant lands to spread the Word of 
Truth, and bring many to peace with God. 

The sad and disconsolate have forgotten the home 
of their childhood: no joy-fills their hearts when the 
thoughts of the past rush before them. Hope brings 
no tidings of love and peace to their troubled souls, 
ever prone to grief and despair. 

The mariner pacing the deck of yon noble vessel, 
ready to sink beneath the Waves, looks to Hope as a 
comforting star, when all is wrapt in gloom. ‘The gay 
hours of youth rush before him, his —_ home 1s 
pictured in his mind, he ggems to see the loved ones 
welcoming him back to tyat dear and happy land, 
where cluster the joys ofiformer days. But, alas! 
how changed the scene; he finds the dark ocean must 
soon receive him, and the hopes he once fondly 
cherished of seeing his eagly home have faded from 


his embrace. 
How much have we to be thankful for! The kind 


friends who lead us through, the dark vales of life wall 
not always be with us. They too must join thegroup 
of others that have gone taa better and happier home, 
While they are with us we gught to listen to their kind 


ie 


the golden moments as they pas; 


of youth are days of peace and innocent | 
no sorrow finds a homeiin loving hearts,norede 


| tied of love... Childhood is ‘the time to store 


we realise their cheering influences. 


Wil goon bo ended , the flowers that bloom: 
 temorraw msy fade and: pass from our view.’ 
will be may cease to shine in ite majestic 
will be marked with many changes. Lew 


or the pleasures of the world, thatmay 


harid near to sever the tie that binds many he 


stars wilh their glorious light; bub 
the home is changed where friendship encircled those 


‘meback to those sunny climes where happiness 
— = scene, where all was bright and fair! ot 


same that shone aroun: the battle-teld, 


hey lored to think of those ‘merry men 
t scenes of pleasure, 
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was now caught by the appearance of a venerable 
couple who came slowly and feebly up the aisle, and 
sat down in an adjoining pew. To them the days had 
evidently come when little pleasure could be antici- 
ted from a visit to a watering-place, but they pro- 
ably hoped to ‘gain some slight additional vigour to 
help them to sustain the chills of the ensuing winter. 


My further observations were cut short by the com- 


mencement of the service; one glance round, how- 
ever, seemed to indicate that the individuals described 
were types of two classes, into which almost the en- 
tire congregation might be divided ; families seeking 
wholesome change and relaxation, and invalids in quest 
of health. Mere votaries of pleasure, there seemed 
few or none; there was little here of fashion or gaiety 
to attract their visits. 

Morning and evening I occupied my own seat, and 
morning and evening the pews around were filled as 
just described. For two Sabbaths no change what- 
ever was perceptible; but on the third, the family 
sitting next me came without the husband and father. 
Business, doubtless, prevented his longer stay with 
his wife and children; yet, methought, the family 
looked less cheerful, as they were unquestionably less 
complete than before. In the next pew, the aged 
gentleman sat alone—his wife was indisposed ; the 
sharp air of the coast, which brightened the roses on 
the youthful cheek, and lent fresh vigour to the youth- 
ful step, had but further diminished her failing powers, 
and, during the following week, she accompanied her 
husband back to their inland home. Another Sab- 
bath arrived, their pew was empty; and the family 
pext me came in still diminished numbers; the 
eldest son was absent now. By this time a slight ac 
quaintance had sprung up amongst us, and after sem 
vice I ventured to inquire concerning the absentees. 
The mother replied,—‘“ They are quite well, t 
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you; but my husband’s profession requires his pre- 
sence in town, and as Charles is now preparing for 
business, his father judged it»necessary for his holiday 
to terminate also. I, too, begin to wish to leave, for 
the place does not seem the same now they are gone, 
and though, for the sake of the younger children, it 
appears best we should stay here a little longer, I feel 
anxious to be all united at home again.’’ A week 
or two passed away, and then the fond wife and 
mother obtained her wish, and, with the junior 
branches of her family, returned home to rejoin the 
beloved ones who had preceded them. One Sabbath 
_ their pew was empty—the jiext, it was filled by a party 
of strangers. lee. 

On the last Sabbath of my somewhat protracted 
stay, I was struck by thé fact, that though the con- 
gregation was as large as on my arrival, I could 
_ searcely recognise a he that I had then noticed. 
Families there were around me as before, but from 
some cause or other, they did not interest me so much 
as those I had first seen. Perhaps it was that now 
my own stay was drawing to a close, and that the 
vision of a dear and distant home was daily —s 
nearer and more distinct. As‘I waiked from chure 
on the evening of this last Sabbath, and listened to 


the murmuring billows that successively broke on the 


rocky shore, my thoughts took a retrospective glance 
over the Sabbaths of my visit, and the idea occurred, 
that surely the course of: life itself had there been 
typified. “Just so,’ wa} my meditation, “do we 
start in life, surrounded #y a circle of friends, who, 
for a time, remain unaltestd But presently changes 
arise. First one familiarface is gone, then another ; 
an aged friend is withdrawn from view, and, perhaps, 
at the same time some athletic form is levelled in the 
dust, or some youthful countenance becomes pale in 
death; and survivors sigh—‘ Earth does not seem 
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the same now they are gone!’ Gradually whole fa- 
milies disappear; but the gap is speedily filled up, 
and society looks much as it did before. Yet afew 
individuals are there to whom it has lost its charm, 
because none of their early friends remain. But the 
Christian sorrows not as those without hope; his own 
change is at hand; soon the summons will reach him 
too, and oh! how blissful, how glorious, the home to 
which he will then attain! Ah! let me anew examine 
the ground of my own hopes, nor rest till 1 can say 
of it, under whatever trial or bereavement may be 
appointed me— 


‘‘ Therefore I murmur not, 
Heaven is my home: 

Whate’er my earthly lot, 
Heaven is my home. 

And I shall surely stand 

There at my Lord’s right hand, 

Heaven is my Fatherland, 
Heaven is my home.” 


August 3. LAURA. 


WATE BS. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


HEN William was only a boy, at Harrow School, 

he invented a political play, in which Dr. William — 
Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, and the celebrated Dr. Parr, 

were his principal associates. They divided the fields 

in the neighbourhood of Harrow, according to a-map 


of Greece, into states and kingdoms: each fixed upon 


one as his dominion, and assumed an ancient name. 
Some of their schoolfellows consented to be styled 
barbarians; who were to invade their territories, 4 
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attack their hillocks, whiel were for- 


tresses. ‘'he chiefs vigorously defended their re- 
spective domains against the incursions of the enemy ; 
and in these imitative wars the young statesmen held 
councils, made vehement harangues, and coniposed 
memorials, all doubtless very boyish, but calculated to 
fill their minds with ideas of legislation and civil 
government. In these unusual amusements Jones 


was ever the leader. 


A PARROT, 


A PARROT of no mean parts, by frequently 
hanging out from. one of the houses facing St. 
George’s Dock, in Liverpool, had acquired a variety of 
human language, and more especially that particular 
part which so frequently requires the horse to back 
his load, to discharge it into'the ship in the dock. A 
carter having unfortunately feft his cart, with the tail 
to the dock, Poll, in a ggrrulous mood, unluckily 
happened to ery, “ Back! baék! back!” several times, 
so distinctly and loudly, that the well-tutored beast, 
obeying the word of command, actually backed the 
cart, so as to precipitate it and himself into the dock. 
The poor animal, however, was saved. 


DIVINING-RODS. 
EING under the Cliff of Scarborough, I observed 


two persons looking very earnestly at the different 
oozings of the water that dribbled down the sides, and 
tasting the moisture by dipping in their fingers. I 
went to them, and found them Germans. They were 
very obliging; and, as I understood the language, 
informed me they were very well versed in searching 
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after mines, which, by thus tasting the water, they 


eould discover. I mentioned what I had heard of the 
divining-rod, in use on the Mendip hills, in Somerset- 


shire, which bends when held over places that contain. 


metallic ore: they said that might well be, for a piece 
of gold, silver, or any metal, suspended on the end of 
a very slender switch, when carried over a mine of the 
same metal, would be so attracted as to bend the end 
of the stick. | “48 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. | 
i he an ancient manuscript deposited in the British 


Museum, is the following copy of a curious © 


epitaph, said to be inscribed on a plain marble stone, 


‘in memory of an eccentric being, who filled the office 


of postmaster to the town of Salzwedel, in the parish 
church of which place he was buried :—“ Traveller! 
ams not, as if you were going post haste ; in the most 
rapid journey you must stop at the post-house! Here 
repose the bones of Mathias Scdhulzen, the most humble 


and most faithful postmaster, for upwards of twenty-— 


five years, of his majesty, Frederick, King of Prussia. 
He arrived, 1655 ; by holy baptism, he was marked on 
the post-map for the celestial land of Canaan. He 
afterwards travelled with distinction in life’s pilgrim 
age, by walking courses in the schools and universities. 
He carefully performed his duties as a Christian, and 
when the post of misfortune came, he behaved accord- 
ing to the letter of divine consolation. His body, 
however, ultimately, being enfeebled, he was prepa 

to attend the signal given by the post of death, when 
his soul set off on her pleasing journey for pa 

the 2nd of June, 1711, and his body afterwards was 
committed to this silent tomb. Reader, in thy pilgrim 
age be mindful of the prophetic post of death! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


received.— If. W. H. (Liverpool.) J. E. Susanna Mary, 

R. (Bristol) Rk. W, Elizabeth D. G.H. H. O. The copy of the 

4 ATIONAL HyMN Book is received. ‘The selection is good, but we regret 

to see that’ so many of the finest compositions are allowed to appear in 
the mangled state in which some would-be mender has left them. 


Emily will please to receive our sincere thanks. 
Miss L. is thanked. 


Florence (Ventnor) will oblige us by re-writing her paper. We cannot 
find a compositor who can set it up in type. 


Carthew.—We admit Tales, but they must all have a good and. decided 
moral tendency. 


Our readers will observe that all future communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor, fc., 56, OLD BAILEY, London,” where this Magazine will 
| rth be published. 


MVE “YOUTH’S MAGAZINE” is on the List of 


Periodicals recommended by the “ Pure Literature Society,” ll, 

suckingham-street, Strand, London. 

This Society has the Earl of Shaftesbury as its President, the Arch- 
bishops of ¢ ‘anterbury and Dublin, and Lords Campbell and Ebury, as 18 
Vice- Presidents, and a large and influential Committee. 

A specimen parcel of Periodicals is forwarded post free to any one 
sending 1s. to the Office. : 


HORT ANTHEMS (Choristers’ Handbook), 1n “pun 

bers, at 2d. and 4d. each. Edited by Josern WARREN. (For thiee 

and four voices, with accompaniment). Two volumes complete, 8s. each. 
Catalogues gratis, and postage free. | 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


OPULAR GLEES, in numbers, at 2d. and 4d. each 


(three, four, and five voices, with piano accompaniment). _ 
by JosEPH WARREN. ‘Iwo Volames complete, at 8s. ‘each, boun 
cloth. Lists of this admired series are sent gratis, and postage free. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


NE HUNDRED and FIVE ROUNDS and CANONS. 
Edited and adapted to English Words, by WM. Hints. 13 No& 
each 2d.; complete, limp covers, 3s. 
“Very simple, pleasing, and useful lessons for early instruction 
Singing.” — Glasgow Times, Sept. 29. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 
Musicseilers. 
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On Ist January, 1859, will be published, Crown 8vo, price 4d., M 


No. I. OF A SERIES 


(BEING THE 


_OFr he 


THE 


earnest-minded members of the SuNpDAY Scuoot Unton Committee. It 
was for many years conducted by the late Mr. W. B. Gurney, and the [.") 
late Mr. W. F. Lloyd, so well known and much honoured for their services ay : 
in the cause of Christ. The Magazine has numbered among its contributors [4,7] 
several who hsve been highly esteemed in the literary and religious world, fe | 
amongst the most prominent of whom may be named Jane Taylor (whose fi) 
“Contributions of Q. Q.” were reprinted from this Magazine), Mrs. 
Sherwood, and Dr, Cope. | 

lor more than half a century has the You TH'S Miedanen addressed 
itself to intelligent young persons in Christian families; many who are [ip 7 
now. grandfathers and grandmothers hi aving derived much delight and & 
instruction in their younger days front its pages. It is the oldest 
Magazine for youth, and has been the means of contributing to the pleasure 
and profit of three generations. While seeking to interest and please its 
readers, its pages have been always characterized by a tone of evangelical 
religion without any sectarianism, The Magazine is now the property of 
the Sunday School Union, the name of which society will be a guarantee 
that the catholic principles hitherto seen in its pages will be maintained. 

In announcing a new series of the Youtu's MaGazine, the Committee 
of the Sunday School Union confidently appeal to the heads of families 
and principals of educational establishments to procure its circulation 


The Youru’s was commenced in the year 1806 by some 

| 


among those for whom it is intended. 
The features of the Magazine will be developed from month to month. 


A brief statement, however, may be given of the kind of articles which will 
appear. It will seek to interest and amuse; and while addressing itself 
to the imagination and intellect, it will not forget the heart and the. soul. 
Liveliness, sincerity, thoughtfulness, piety, will be promoted. 

Tales and Sketches will, of course, have their due place ; and it will 
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the aim of the writers to furnish such as will not be pointless, vapid, or 


‘childish, but which shall be of real merit both as to composition and aim. 
The author of “ Mary Powell” has kindly undertaken to write a new tale © 


for the Magazine. | 

Biography will have a ants Eminent men and women of the present 
and former ages will be noticed, and the lessons of their lives set forth as 
guides or beacons, as examples, encouragements, or warnings. 

History will be asked for lessons from its capacious stores. Clio will 
be appealed to, to draw from her never-failing repositories something that 
may inform and interest the youth of these times. 

Travels, voyages, and descriptions of countries, cities, or deserts, will be 


narrated, so that though the readers of the YourH’s MA@AzINnE may dwell 


among their own people, their thoughts may now and then revert to the 
doings of other nations and the marvels of other places. Possibly some 
young Livingstone, Barth, or Ida Pfeiffer, may by our pages be fired wae 
a zeal for exploration. 

Science and Art will make an appearance, not in a@ professor” s gown nor 
with dull speech, but with smiling countenance, hearty feelings, and earnest 
cheerfulness, telling of marvels in heaven and earth undreamed of by many 


who may perhaps be thereby led to be very Herschels or Brewsters. 


Poetry will adorn our pages. Music, too, will occasionally bring ite 
enlivening aid. | 

The gardens of Literature will be entered, and fair flowers therefrom 
will be cut and disposed in beautiful bouquets. 

The Domestic Affections will be tenderly dealt with and faithfully mt 
tivated. The result will, it is hoped, be seen in many happy families. 

Biblical Papers will from time to time appear, encouraging a reverent 
study, and affording enlightened illustration, of the Sacred Volume. 

Miscellaneous Articles will be inserted. Books will be reviewed. Passing 
Events will be noted, so that we may “ catch, ere she flies, the Cynthia of 
the minute ;”’ and a portion of the Magazine will be allotted for Notes and 
Queries on various subjects. 

Religion will pervade the whole ; no study or pursuit being of real value 
unless the heart be rightly disposed towards God. 

The Youtrn’s MaGazZine will claim to have a place in the arrangements 
of British evenings at home, on the tables of British drawing-rooms, in the 
bags of British young ladies, and the pockets of British young gentlemen + 
in the studies of British papas, and in the boudoirs of British mammas;— 
while it will not scorn to be occasionally introduced to British juveniles | 

the nursery. 3 
Ve will not entreat those for whom we write to patroniss wil recommend 
for we are certain that if we do our part well our young friends will be 
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constrained to do theirs. It has been said that “there is nothing so 
successful as success;” and we hope that the history of the Yourm’s e 
MAGAZIN® Will illustrate the wisdom of the saying. 

The Jannary Number will contain a beautiful | i 
COLOURED ENGRAVING OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
With a notice of each member. Inthe same number will be commenced 
A NEW TALE BY THE AU THOR OF “MARY POWELL, e4 


Published menthly, price F vurpence, and may be had of all booksellers. 
All communications, books for review, &c., to be addressed to the Editor 


of the Youru’s MaGazine, 56, Old Bailey, London. 


ANOTHE R TE STIMONIAL IN FAVOUR OF 


Paik 
| 
From Mr, ‘Richard Roberts, Printer, Bull Ring, I Horncastle :— Fie 
* Joun Coorina, of Thimbleby, Fen Allotment, says he has been aie 
for a long time greatly suffering from difficulty of breathing, particu- ah) 
larly during the night, and had a continual rising of phlegm: took ye 4] 
Dr. Loecock’s W: afers, and found instant relief; nearly cured by the agit 
first box; says they are worth their weight in gold.” {oes 
Dr. Leooo k’s Warers give instant relief, and a rapid cure of oe 


asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and a 
lungs. Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. of 
They have a pleasant taste. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


CAUTION _—Every" box of the medicine has the words 
‘* Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS” in white letters on a red ground in 
the Government Stainp, and without which words ALL ARE COUNTEK- 


rEITS AND AN IMPOSITION. 


am 


MAGNIFICENT wooD “ENGRAVING. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. (on a roller), handsomely printed on a 
sheet of double-royal tinted plate paper; engraved surface 


35 inches by 17, 
“MHE LAST SUPPER.” By Leoxarpo Da Vixet. 


Copied on Wood (size of Morghen’s scarce Print) by Tuomas 


D. Scorr, and Engraved by F. F. Smyru. 
London: James S. Virtvur, City-road and Ivy-lane ; and may 


be had of all Book and Printsellers. 
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Hi SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


86, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


for 1859, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S POCKET BOOK AND 
Diary for 1859. Paper cover, sewed, ls,; limp cloth, Is. 4d. ; roan tuck, 2s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S CLASS REGISTER, 


and Almanack for 1859. In cloth covers, FouRPENCE. 


SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S PENNY ALMANACK 1850, 
Illustrated with Twelve Pictures. 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS for 1859. “Arranged, 
by the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100. 


| THE SAME LESSONS in SMALL TYPE, to Paste in | 
Pocket Bible. 1s. 4d. per 100, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS for ELEMEN TARY CLASSES, 
_ 1859, forevery Sunday Morning and Afternoon throughout the Year. FouRPENCE, 


THE SAME LESSON S in QUARTERLY PARTS. Om: 


PENNY EACH. 


THE SAME LESSONS, SINGLE LEAVES, on | 
stiff paper, for giving to the Sebolars 12 for ONE Penny. 


NEW YEAR'S ADDRESSES for 1859, ds. per 100. 


THE SHINING LETTERS. A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS 
to Sunday By Rev. J. Bouton, B.A. Price4s.per 160. 


HEAD, HEART, and HAND. A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS | | 
w Sunday School Teachers. By Rev. 8. G. Green, B.A. Price 4s. per 100. 


‘| | GoD’S HERITAGE. A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS to | 
y Parents of Sunday Scholars. By Rev. J.H. Wiison. Price 4s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HAND-BILLS, 


Price One Shilling per Hundred. 
No. 1.—Regular Atteni’ance, Form for the Purchase of Magazines. 
No.2—Sunday Buying. __ | y for Removal of Scholars to other 
No, 3.—The Library and Magazines, y» . Schools. 
No, 4.—Parental Co-operation. » for Quarterly Report of Scholars 
} No.5.—Inviting Parents to send their}; ~ Attendance. 
Children to the Sunday School. | ,, for, Quarterly Report of Teachemt 
‘No. 6,—Rales for Scholars. 
No. 7.—Duty and Advantages of Public} Teacher's Quarterly 


Worship, 4s. per 100. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
GENTLEWOMAN. 


N estimating general or individual character, we 
are naturally led to a consideration of the many 
external influences by which our modes of thought, 
feeling, and action are so powerfully, yet insensibly, 
affected. Without attaching undue importance to an 
aristocratic lineage, or claiming for the patrician order 
an exclusive monopoly of the higher and nobler attri- 
butes of our nature, we deem it essential to the cha- 
racter of a gentlewoman, that her birth should have 
been sufficiently elevated to shield her from the con- 
tamination of ignoble and degrading associations, and 
to secure to her the advantages of a high-toned moral 
and intellectual culture; that the pervading atmosphere 


of her childhood’s home should have been one of order, 
po and refinement. Early impressions form the 


asis of character, and are seldom entirely eradicated 
by any counteracting influences in after-life. 

The limits of our paper preclude the possibility of 
entering fully upon the subject of intellectual training ; 
there would, in truth, be some difficulty, in the present 
feminine, collegiate, and term-keeping age, in fixing 
the standard of female education. It will, however, 
be conceded that a lady, without being either a pedant, 
a blue, or a political economist, should possess a sufhi- 
cient amount of literary and general information to 
sustain with care and intelligence a part in the dis- 
cussion of topics generally current in well-informed 
circles, and sufficient tact to give occasionally, without 
any assumption of superiority, the toue to socia. 
converse. | 

A graceful, self-possessed demeanour, the natural 
expression of a well-regulated mind, is indispensable 


to the character of a gentJewqman; a quiet dignity, 
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810 THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GENTLEWOMAN. 


tempered by gentleness, resulting not alone from a 
just appreciation of her own claims, but from a kind 
consideration of the feelings and claims of others; a 
dignity that, while it repels undue or impertinent 
familiarity, would never awe the timid, or wound the 
sensitive, by an assumption of hauteur, or a tone of 
yet more withering coudescension. 

A correct and refined, but not fastidious taste is 


another unfailing characteristic of a lady. Pure in its 


elements, and immutable in its Jaws, it has little 
sympathy with the thousand fashionable follies and 
vet manmias that borrow the sanction of its name. 
Ssatbabtively rejecting the meretricious and the false, 
and earnest and generous in its appreciation of the 
pure, the beautiful, and the true, its language is as far 
remote from the conventional jargon of an affected 
enthusiasm, as from the cold measured praise of a 
languid and fashionable indifference. <A taste thus 
genuine and refined will be evinced not only in the 
higher range of intellectual pleasures and pursuits; 
its influence will be perceptible in all the minor, yet 
linportant details of domestic life, prompting a graceful 
conformity to prevailing customs as far as they are 
consistent with right principles, and preserving a lady 
alike from a slavish adherence to conventional rules, 
and from the equally objectionable imputation of an 
unfeminine and obtrusive eccentricity. 

Perfect consistency of purpose and practice will 
always characterize the secial and domestic arranges 


- ments of a gentlewoman. Rightly estimating her 


osition in society, and sustaining it in honour an 
dignity, there will be no striving for effect, no struggle 
for supremacy with her more wealthy or, aristocratic 
associates, no compromise of principle, or sacrifice of 
home comforts, to procure a temporary accession 0 

splendour or importance. Good taste alone would 
repudiate the paltry subterfuges, the acted falsehoods, 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GENTLEWOMAN. 


inseparable from such a system, But perfect consist- 
ency of principle and conduct must result from higher 
principles than a correct taste, or mere deference to 


the opinions of the world. In all matters involving ati 
the rights or interests of others, a lady will be actuated 
by the strictest integrity. Scrupulous in the discharge ah 
of pecuniary obligations, she will never allow animpul- 
sive be nevolence or a spirit of ostentatious charity to te 
interfere with the claims of justice; generous ‘and wil 
charitable to the full extent of her means, her generosity | w 


will be judicious and self-denying. The same spirit ot — 
mitegrity will prevent all unjust demands upon the 
time or atiention of others, whether associates or’. 
dependents. Is it necessary to assert. that a rigid : 
adherence to fruth is indispe nsable to perfe ection. of ’ 
character? A lady could not surely, even in trifles, 
tolerate anything approaching to falsehood, 
or deceit. 

We have dwelt briefly upon a few attributes of the 
charaeter under consideration, but our task would be 
incomplete were we to omit th: it which is at once the 
true souree and the crowning grace of all excellence—a 
simple, earnest, and unostentatious piety. Hdueation, 
habit, conventional training, may form ‘the attractive, 
elegant woman of fashion; Christian principle alone 

‘an form the gentlewoman. Chastene ‘d-by its hallowed 


teaching, every intellectual git, every external erace, 


will assume a lovelier r aspect - the Christian lady will 


be kind and courteous to all, not because the low, 

sweet voice and the winning smile give an added 
charm to female loveliness, but because ge ‘ntleness and. 
courtesy are the n: atural emanations of that pure and 
perfect law of love and kindness by which her whole 
life is governed.” Influenced by no inordinate desire 
for admiration, by no motives of selfishness, vanity, or 
caprice, the t: alents and acquirements that charm the 
courtly circle, and win golden opinions from all men, 
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is 312 MY PICTURE. 
a will be brought into yet happier requisition in the 
‘al quiet seclusion of home, deriving a sweeter grace from 
the inspiration of the holiest affections of her nature. 
et | Resting her claims to respect and consideration upon 
4 higher grounds than the merely adventitious circum- 
bt stances of wealth or social position, she will bear 
in a spirit of. unaffected meekness and 
: mumility ; while adversity will but bring into brighter 
a relief the Christian graces that give to prosperity its 
legitimate influence, and to adversity its sweetest 
iy solace. Language 1s inadequate to express fully the 
Rs beauty, the purity, the digmty embodied in the life 
Bs and character of a Christian gentlewoman. 
Euizaseru D. 
A | Sherborne, Dorset. 
4 
MY, PICTURE. 
(Concluded from yp, 290. ) 
| CHAPTER 11. 
F { WAS not mistaken, for 1 distinctly heard voices 
J in the fortune-teller’s cave, and should have moved 
away till his attention was at liberty, if the undefined 
: dread which the sight of the crouching figure had in- 
4 spired me with had not at first chained me within 
4 sound of human veices, and then as the tones of one 
y of the speakers grew louder, 1 became riveted to-the 
4 spot by recognising the voice of Harry. 
“J tell you,” he was saying impatiently, “it 18 8 
4 dangerous game, and all yourart cannot make it other 


wise; but remember this, old man, not one single com 
of my money shall find its way into your purse, if——’ 

A gust of wind blew by me at that moment, and the 
rest of the sentence was lost. 


q 
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“Tle won’t, he won’t,” [ heard another voice say, 
when the wind had lulled again. -“ Did not you say 
he was ugly and stupid | 

“Oh, ugly enough,’ was the gratifying reply, 
“but not quite a fool. If he should once suspect—” 

“Tut, tut!’ interrupted the old man, “ take care 
he don’t suspect then. Keep a brave heart, and all 
will go well. You'll win the prize, and inherit the 
fortune. 

Hlere the voice sunk to a whisper, and I heard no 
more. The rest of the conversation was carried on in 


inaudible tones, till presently the door opened, and 1. 


heard my eousin bid the old man “ Good night.” 

“ Good night,” was the answer from within, “ Re- 
member, the spiritsare abroad to-night.” “Ha! 

Then the door shut, and I cre pt closer under the 
shadow of a projecting piece of rock, as Harry 
brushed past me, and disappeared, 

I have lived mauy years since ‘then: but I have 
never felt a wilder sensation of fury than at that 
moment. I knew too well there was little enough 
prospect of my winning the prize; but that dark, secret 
means were being employed, without scruple or prin- 
ciple, to erush the small chance I had ever had, 1 saw 
clearly enough; and the knowledge that I hi ad not 
discovered w hat those means were, and therefore could 
not defeat them, added fuel to the fire of my wrath, 
And Ada, too, was promised him! I knew it was but 
too n: tur al she should admire and like him best, but 
to hear her promised like that! It was m: iddening. 
L had no wish to have my fortune told now ; no incli- 
nation even to trust myself within that horrid den for 
any purpose; but with a sudden bound I sprang in 
front of the casement, and rapped on the glass to 
attract the attention of the wizard within. 

He was a very oid man, with long white hair, and 
was bending over a he ap of papers when! my rap 
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aroused him; and then starting wildly from his seat, 
stood panic-struck, and glared at me w ith an expression 
of indescribable horror. He had probably worked 
himself into such a state of nervousness, that he really 
imagined he beheld some supernatural hobgoblin. T 
have no doubt I was a frightful object : mv appearance, 
at all times unprepossessing, was lighted up by that 
most unbecoming blue light, and my eyes flashing the 
fearful passion that was raging within me. 

I saw the effect the supposed apparition had upon 
him, and thinking that to deepen it would be a whole- 
some punishment to him, and a relief to my own 
excited nerves, | proceeded to go through a series of 
the most hideous antics and grimaces that ever dis- 
torted a human figure, or it ever was the infliction of 
mortal man to gaze upon; and thus having expended 
a little of my furious energy, with one loud hoot, I 
made another sudden bound, and disappearing from 
the abudow. rushed down the ‘road. 

I slackened my pace at length, for my strength was 
nearly exhausted. and, leaning ¢ against agate, I tried to 
reason myself into calmness. I could not have been 
there many minutes, when I thought I heard a foot- 
step near me, and raising my he ad. I saw the muflled 
figure of a man standing by re -and started back ; for 
it suddenly reminded me of the crouching figure under 
the rock. The. man—for a man this certa' nly was— 
came close up to me, and laying his hand upon my 
arm, asked me “if my fortune had been a satisfactory 
one.”’ I drew back, and shook him off. Could it be 
possible he had watched me, anc seen the extraordinary 

If so, he must 
think me a crazy idiot whom he had thought it prudent 
to follow and take care of. Theidea prov voked me, an 
T roughly retorted, “It was no business of his.”’ 

“ Perhaps 1t was not a pleasant one,’’ he continued, 
with exasperating calmness. “ Perhaps you are not fo » 
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MY PICTURE. 315 
win the prize you are trying for; but don’t be cast down bie 
by an old man’s jargon!” 
I think I should have knoeked him down, had not a 
some wouderful power in that musical yoice mys- Hie 
teriously soothed and calmed me: and, strangely, it ah 
recalled tomy memory the words heard weeks before th 
“When the mght grows dark, the stars come out.” i 
Would they ever come out in my dark night? I HE 
shrank from him no longer, but listened quietly, as he ae 
went on :— , bi 
“Tf you cannot paint from memory, paint from im- + 
agination, and prove that you can at least do something ; an 
if you have painted from memory, I wish you success.” ye 
“Who are you? ” I demanded. 
“ Jack Lion,’ was the answer, in a careless tone. Mid 
think we have met once before. 1 came here | 
to sketch; the country is very pretty hereabouts;” | nt 
and wishing me “ good night,’ as though he did not ud 
wish to be questioned further, he departed. ite} 
~ He went away, but he left behind him the soothing 4 
echo of that enchanting voice, and the bright idea he 4 
had suggested. Perhaps the one idea of painting find 
from memory had excluded, till then, the exquisite face | 
that rose before my mind’s eye at that moment; or a 


may be the state of excitement I had just been in had 
quickened the power of fancy. At any rate, I have 
never had cause to regret the agony of that night's 
adventure. Hope was wide awake again now, not for 
success on the coming birthday, but tur triumphs fur- 
ther off. The star had risen that was to light me all 
my life-long through. ee 

It was past midnight when I reached home, and 
the front door was locked, and everything quiet within. 
They had probably forgotten, or perhaps even bot 
noticed my absence; but there was a garden door at 
the side, that I had opened once before with a key of 
my own, and through that I noiselessly entered the 
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house. A long narrow passage ran from this door 
along the side of the picture-room, and as I softly 
groped my way along, I fancied I heard a slight noise. 
It seemed to come from the other side the wall,and I im- 
mediately thought of the ghosts; which recollection 
was rendered no way more welcome by the know- 
ledge that I should have to pass the door of the 
haunted room. Where was the courage that I had 
boasted of, so vahantly that very evening? Gone, 
certainly: but let anybody who would have laughed 
at me then, find himself in the dark at midnight, in a 
haunted house, after having been excited and wearied, 
and try if he can listen-to an unaccountable noise 
without a shiver. At any rate, could not, and I felt 
myself grow icy cold as I held my breath to listen ; 
t'l, hearing nothing more, 1 remembered how lately 
[ had been mistaken in thinking I had seen a spirit, 
and bravely took another step; when suddenly a small 
streak of light darted across the passage, a yard or 
two before me, and once more I started back. — I bad 
told Ada I should like to see a ghost, but I’m sure I 
did not want to see one then. Such wishes had van- 
tshed with the daylight, and the chill feeling of terror 
seemed to turn my head to stone for a moment; but. 
only for a moment, and then a new thought struck 
me, and drawing a long, deep breath of relief, I slowly 
and noiselessly crept towards the door. It was shut, 
and probably locked. — I felt no wish to try, however, 
but bending down, I ventured to take a peep through 
the key-hole ; and would almost have rather seen 4 
ghost there than what I did see. There was a hving. 
figure sitting in that room, with easel and palettes 
and a lamp; the last so placed as to shine full upon 
his face, as I saw it then. He was not painting at 
that moment, but had turned his head towards the 
door, He had probably heard a noise outside; an 
a face more wildly expressive of terror I trust 1 shal 
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neva see. I have often wondered since, what it was 
that withheld me from rushing into the room, and 
confronting him in the very act of his contemptible 
deception ;- and afterwards taking advantage of the 
much wished-for opportunity of exposing his conduct. 
Pe rhaps the bright vision which the suggestion of my 
mysterious friend had raised before me had quenched 
the desire for rev ‘enge. Pe rhaps the pure beam of 
that star of hope, so lately risen, was shining on a 
fairer path to justice and success; or perhaps ‘it had 
softened my heart, and TI thought of the old man’s 
purse being lighter if the plot was discovered; and 
may be more than all, 1 thought of that old man as 
being in some unknown way connected with the 
croue ching figure so near his cave, and that thought 
alone was enough to hold me back. So I left him to 
his work and to. his fear, for while I looked he never 
turned his face from the door, and never changed that 
look of horror. I left him, and silently found my way 
to my own chamber. 

That temptation was one of the strongest I have 
ever conquered ; the struggle, though brief, was ter- 
rible; but it w as over for ever now. I could never 
_mention it after this, I should bave no proof that my 
~asse rtion was correct; but I have often found 1t easier 

to forgive when | have felt myse af to be blameless, than 
when. I have shared the fault. | Anger often leaves 
me soonest when there is no conscious guilt to keep it 
company, IT didn't sleep that night, but sat looking 
out into the darkness, and wate hing for d: avlight, lest 
the glorious vision that Imagination had conjured 
should vanish. It dawned at last, and [ instantly 
began my work, and never left it, except when obliged, 
during the di: avs that remained be fore the one e ventful 
one. Even the sight of Harry failed to excite more 
than a momentary feeling of scorn, so absorbed was 


Il in the inspiriting task; but though the face was all 
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that had remained to be done, the last day was ended, 
and the daylight gone, before I had finished to: my 
satisfaction; and the little lamp, it was one of my 
uncle’s whims to have appropriated to light me to bed, 
only contained oil enough to last a short time. 

Oh, how anxiously Ll applied myself to give the few 
remaining touches, while the provoking lamp, which 
soon began to give signs of dissolution, dimmed and 
brightened, causing me a spasm at every flicker. 

It wanted but a minute’s more work to give exactly 
the expression which flowed in my imagination; if I 
waited till morning, the inspiration might be gone. If 
the lamp would but last alittle longer! It grows dim. 
Oh, for one moment more! The flame leaps up ina 
dying convulsion. One touch more, and—it 1s done! 
Yes, that is it exactly. It is finished, and the lamp 
goes out. And just at that moment the village bells 
struck up; they were ringing for Ada’s birthday, and 
amid their merry rattle I heard the clack strike twelve. 
And the bells rang on, hailing a new year to Ada, and 
a new life to me: the cheer of nations could not have 
given me sweeter praise than did the mad ringing of 
Ada’s birthday bells—each peal adding. to my hope 
and gladness. 

The joy of that beating heart has rolled down the 
tide of intervening years, but has seldom paused at 
a season of purer pleasure than the waking dream of 
that midmight hour. | 

I slept well that night, for my work was cone, and 
the next day mounted one of my uncle’s horses to m1 
dulge my restless spirits with aride. Oh, the glories 
of that ride! The wild gallop over the breezy com- 
mon, crushing the fern and heath as we went, run 
ning races with the buzzing bees; and then reing 
up, to tie the horse to a tree in a shady spot, and 
scramble myself into a steep fir-wood. And I have 
pleasant memories of lying down amid its welcome 
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shade, and of hearing the skylark sing up in the deep 
blue sky; of enjoying the faint pleasant smell of tur- 
pentine, which fir-trees give out in the hot sun; of 
hstening to the distant Jowing of cattle, and the bleat- 
ing of sheep; of gazing out dreanily between the 
thick branches, on to the hot quiet landseape ; of en- 
joving the eool rushing sound of a mill-stream in the 
valley below ;.and now and then, when the soft sum- 
mer wind stirred the dense foliage around and above 
me, of hearing the distant peal of the village bells. 
And the low deep murmur of the dark shady firs 
lulled me to pleasant fancies, and [ rocked upon the 
sea to the music of that delicious sound, made tortunes 
to the ripple of the mill-stream, and was married be- 
tween every peal of those village bells; till at last I 
woke up to remember my uncle’s party that evening, 
and ride home again. Eo 

My impréssions of the rest of that day are very 1n- 
distinct. [have only confused recollections of great 
alterations being made in the usual arrangements; of 
aloud noise of pounding coming frequently from the 
kitchen, and a strong smell of lemons pervading the 
house ; and of assisting Ada in various manufactures 
Which had ever been profound mysteries to me till 
then; of a general rush the last minute to arrange 


the drawfhg-room curtains, and light the lamps ;° and 


then sitting upright and dignified to receive the 


visitors. 

It was a common-place 
gossip and music; there were wise men, and men un- 
wise; and the time passed gaily till we adjourned to 
the picture-room, where judgment was to be pr mounced 
upon the two paintings. We both produced our 
own, and placed them side by side. Mine had few 
oretensions to being a copy, j~nd even in the parts I 
al endeavoured to make as like as possible, there 
proved to be many defects. But Harry’s was almost 


party enough: there was 
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“Not a bit of it,’”’ he answered, gaily. “I soon 
found a purchaser for your picture, and the price of 
that will pay all expenses, and take you down with 
me for a blow at the sea-side, when you get better. 
Now I'll sing to you, and then you must go to sleep 
again, and I must finish my task.”’ 

So he sang to me, in the same glorious voice that 
had calmed my troubled brain before; and then he 
went back to his work, and I Jay musing on the extra- 
ordinary kindness of this singular stranger, and hating 
myself for the dislike I had taken to him on the 
top of the coach, on the memorable day on which 
I had first left home. And then I went to sleep 
again, and dreamt of that early home. The wea- 
ther was hot, and my recovery therefore slow; and 
it was the end of September before I was able to 
travel with my strange companion to the sea-coast. 
He had an order for a large picture, which was to re- 
ere: ships at sea; and as he liked wandering about, 
ve said, he was going to paint from reality. And to 
make me easy about accompanying him, he handed 
over to me what he called the remainder of mv pie- 
ture money. It was more than the whole price I had 
ever asked for it! I tried to discover how this could 
be, but he would answer no questions,.and I was too 
weak to oppose his strong will; so 1 took the money, | 
and went with him tothe sea. 7 

There the days passed smoothly by, and I learnt to- 
know and dearly love the many good points in the 
character of my light-hearted, reckless friend. He 
would sometimes paint while I basked on the sands 
by his side; sometimes tint prints, of which he had 
brought a store from town; or sometimes engrave, 10 
which art he instructed me; and sometimes, when 
tired of all, he would sing in his grand thrilling voice, 
or Jaugh and joke, as though he considered everything 
in the worldamockery. Occasionally, but very rarely, 
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he would talk seriously ; and once or twice I got him 
to speak of our first acquaintance with each other. 

He told me how my appearance had at first amused 
him, and, after a few moments’ observation, in some 
extraordinary way interested his peculiar fancy; how 
the hasty sketches I had taken from the top of the 
coach had promised, to his practised eye, much future 
excellence; and how the after-knowledge of who I 
was, and what the circumstances were in which I was - 
placed, had deepened that interest. 

But how came you to know the circumstances ?”’ 
I inguired. 

“1 knew everything. I had means of knowing 
which most people had not,’’ he answered. “1 knew 
you entered your uncle’s house by the garden door that 
night, and must have discovered the vile deception 
practised to defeat you; and my heart never beat more 
proudly, boy, than when | heard that you had lost the 
prize without a murmur, that you had let your cousin 
win it, and the old man get his gold. But I was sorry 
to see you trouble so; it is a bad thing to grieve over 
one’s hardships. I found that out long ago, and I 
never let anything trouble menow.” 

I thought of the crouching figure, and its attitude of 
woe; but only answered, “ And that old man?” 

“Is my father,” he answered, softly. “I was 
_ brought up to his profession, but we quarrelled, and I 
left him. I am never owned by him; few know tt, 
even in that neighbourhood ; gnd I feel more lonely in 
my native village, than anywhere else in the world. 
But there was an additional attraction for me in the 
dear old place while you werg there, and fortunately 
I remembered enough of my father’s art to be able 
to keep a sharper watch oveg your movements, and 
ascertain more about what Was going on concerning 
you, than you or any one else was aware ol; and was 
therefore occasionally able te bafile the dark designs 
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against you. I saw you were almost as lonely and un- 
fortunate as I once was, and longed to see you take 


up your pencil and prove your power, and then I knew 


that with a helping hand, which I felt as if I owed 
you, you could fight your own way.”’ 
“Fight my own way!” I echoed, with a sigh, 
“what to?” 
“Competency at least, and perhaps fame,’ he re- 
plied. “It is my lot to be endowed with a roving 
disposition, and too many fancies to Jet ne be content 
to pursue one steady course, or I should have been bet- 
ter known and better loved by this time. But I have 
made some friends, notwithstanding, and obtained 
some influence, and by the aid of these 1 can insure 
you (if you will copy or engrave, just as may be re- 
quired) constant employment and honest payment.” 
I tried to thank him, but felt choked, and he im- 
mediately began to sing. 
I gained strength rapidly now, and on the second 
Sunday after our arrival was able to accompany Lion 
on one of his long afternoon rambles. It was a very 
sultry day, and we sauntered leisurely along, chatting 
carelessly as we went, when our attention was arrested 
by the sound of voices singing ; and by tacit consent 
we both stopped to listen. The sounds proceeded 
from a small church at a little distance from us, and 
as I heard that chorus of many voices pouring forth 
through the still evening air a well-known hymn 0 
praise, it aroused sensations within me too powerful to 
describe. On the old Sabbath days, in the old village 
church, in my own dear home, that hallowed hymn had 
always concluded the evening service, and all the 
sacred thoughts with which it was associated came 
back upon me then. So many events had happened to” 
me since that time, that it seemed like years instead of 
months. I know not what Lion's feelings were, but 
he was always keenly sensitive to the effect of musi¢, 
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and he seemed particularly struek by this; for, as I 
leant upon his arm, I distinctly felt him tremble. 
“That's a grand tune!” he gaid, drawing a deep 
breath as the voices ceased, and we pursued our way, 
“do vou know whatit 7 
“The Old Hundredth,” I repjied; and we said no 
more till we reached our lod-zings. The air was 
oppressively still and hot, and Livn longed to get from 
the shore. He often used in tke evenings to row me 
out a little way upon the sea, bst I had no inclination 
to go that night; so he went afdne, and I was left to 
rest in unbroken and most profound quiet. Not a 
sound of any kind disturbed tlie heavy stillness, and 
yet I was restless. The mysterious luggage belonging 
to my companion, which had so roused my curiosity 
on the top of the coach on our first meeting, attracted 
my attention now; and for the sake of something to 
do, I untied one of the parcels and proceeded to look 
over its contents—which he had often given me leave 
to do. They were mostly unfinished paintings, all 
giving undeniable proof of; natural talent and a 
changeable fancy. I re-examined them, and then put 
them up again, when, in restoring them to their place, 
I observed what appeared to be a solitary picture, 
carefully wrapped up, and knowing no reason why the 
permission I had received, to look over his possessions, 
should not include this precious commodity, I removed 
the wrappers and gazed upon—my own picture! 
He had ais it himself, then! I gazed a long, long 
time, with mingled feelings of pleasure and pain upon 
that picture ; and then replacing it, | threw myself 
once more upon the sofa, and tried to sleep. A thou- 
sand memories were crowding round me,—that well- 
remembered picture,—that generous friend,— the 
goodness that od followed my. footsteps, and my own 


forgetfulness of it; and 1 resolved to think more 


seriously in future, aud never at least to pass another 
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Sunday without going to church; and with that 
resolve I went to sleep. I was awakened by the 
tremendous crashing of thunder, and roused myself 
to gaze upon the grand but fearful sight of a storm on 
the sea-coast. It was almost dark, but by the glare 
of lanthorns on the sands, I could distinguish a few 
old men and boys moving to and fro, and heard it 
darkly whispered that the gentleman who had rowed 
out in the evening had not returned, but that his boat — 
had drifted back without him. That man was Lion, 
but, thank God, he was not lost yet; for by the 
flash of the lightning we could discern his figure 
clinging to a rock, that rose above the waters in a 
calm, but was often washed now by the angry waves. 
In an instant I was on the sands, had sprung into a 
boat that was lying on the shore, and was wildly calling 
them to push me off. In vain they told me it was 
madness to attempt it, for that there was not a shadow 
of chance ;—that there was only one way of approachin 
that dangerous rock, and it was a hundred to one 
should not find that way among the furious waves. 
What was all that to me? Could JZ stay in safety, 
and see him perish? That night is one confused re- 
collection of horror to me now. I can only remember 
that they put me a lanthorn in the boat, and raised @ 
cheer as they pushed me off. I gave one look behind, 
and saw that he was still there. He had made no 
signal to the shore: perhaps he thought, like the old 
men and boys, that the attempt would be worse than 
useless ; or perhaps he knew that there was only me to 
make it, and would not urge my wasted strength to 
make the effort. I do not know how I accomplishe 
that fearful task, nor how long it took me; but 
seemed a lifetime I was struggling against those waves. 
I must have been endowed with supernatural stren 
that night, and an unerring hand must have gui 
my boat aright. I recollect feeling at last a heavy 
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me with new life to hear him,:and trying to raise my 


_ forth, in its thrilling tones, that grand old tune over 
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weight spring into the boat, ‘the oars being taken 
from me,—of hearing a loud hv*rah from the people on 
shore,—and then I remember: no more till I woke 
during the night of the followisg day in my own quiet 
little The storm, had long ceased, and 
through the open window I eg@uld see the moonlight 
shining on the quiet sea, and feel the soft south wind 
upon my aching brow. There-was a figure sitting by 
my bedside, watching me in the dead torpor of ex- 
haustion, as he had often watched me before; and by 
the harmony that filled the air, and the exquisite 
calmness that told of returning consciousness, I knew 
that that figure was singing,—not one of the profane 
songs in which, alas! he sometjmes indulged, nor even 
one of the beautiful opera airs'he had so often charmed 
me with; but in a low voicexyand without words, he 
was softly singing the “ Old Hundredth.” It thrilled 


feeble voice, I faintly joined the words which were 
always associated in my mind with that hymn-tune— 


“Praise God, from whoni all blessings flow.” 


The singer caught the whispered words, and joined 
them to the hymn; and, as his glorious voice poured 


the slumbering sea, at that silent, lonely hour of night, 
it was a strain to which the very angels might have - 
paused to listen. And, perhaps, they did; for oh, 
surely, that song of thanksgiving, arising though it 
did from that ill-regulated heart, was not rejected! I 4 
never heard him sing a profane song, or use an oath, a 
afterwards. 
Days and weeks passed away, and when Lion’s 
icture was finished, and I was well, we went back to 
pre and there, through the interest of my faithful 
friend, I readily obtained pleasaut employment, and, 
having improved under his tuition, earned considerable 


want, since then. Our friendship was firm one, 


gwd lifelong. Years after, he told me portions ofhis 


= own history, and some: evening, me 


parted 


renown. And I have never known want, ortheféar 


over them, but notte 


s. 1 found things wore? 


suddenly worse, and, at his a vanced age, it was 

to be hoped he could survive this second attack many | 
hours. The servants told me this, for i saw 20 one 

| elec; and unwilling, to sntrude into the sick 


| © where I feared my presence might not be particularly” vy 5 


I entered the. drawing-room, | 


but subdued greeting ; to thank me for coming, aud 2 
explain trouble which seemed to add not a little 


to her other sorrow. She spoke in a timid, bh = 
and 1t was with considerable difficulty lcould’ | 


understand from her confused account that some 
had been visiting them, who had grea? 
- displeased Harry by his attentions to her; which di 


pleasure had prompted my cousin to take offence 


‘some imaginary slight offared to himself apo the 


{ime in London, ¥ n i was 
= | mon 
| 
e long; there wa 
r than she 
de ure © Since he 


Been the canse—and, perhaps, some 
thought, for Harry's safety——was torture toher,and 
she wanted me'to follow him and bring him back 
‘It seemed a cruel request, bul it was ma ewith such § 
unconscious innocencethat I could not'refuse; 
ae — her ‘to be easy; and trust to me; and, having 
ordered a horse to be saddled, I was soon on thé pur- 

suit, as if'an enemy had been pursuing me, 
Onee: more over the breezy common, once’ more 
_ alouig the lanes through the rich fir-woods, forthelast; 
last time! was never again to traverse those wells 
i _ known paths, so blended in my heart with some ofits 
most cherished memories. But Ididn’t knowitthen, 
and ‘it matters little now; may be they all lookeé 
5  brighterin those days than they would ever havelooked _ 
again. chase was not a useless one; foundmy 
¢ousin, and very few words conveyed Ada’s message, 
and had the desired effect. We rode all the way back 
§ again without exchanging another word. We were 
= but just in time; our unele recognized his favourite 
nephew, and thanked me for bringing him; but that § jie 
night was the old man’s last. Ineed not let remem» 
_—brance dwell upon the time of mourning. ortheregres 
that affected us all so differently. In due time the 
‘% Will was read, and, as had been expected, the chief 
_— the ‘property was lem Harry, a little toAda,an¢ 
pate: me. Thad looked for this, bu@like looking 
fora flash of lightning, startled ‘me when itcame, 
There was comfort, however, in: thinking that 
would be the richer. There was nothing left forme 


could not bear the thought of beim 
wedding—and’ go back to my © 


pictures, reminding me of days gone by. But iknow = = 
_ I did go there; aan that, to my utmost astonishment, — 
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bells, the hearty cheer of simp 


that well-loved friend to whom I owe 
-giving, as though he gave it yesterday, his present to 
the bride, of—my picture. 
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I saw Harry rejected, and Ada turning from him. I 
saw him rush past me; and I saw Ada standing alone 
where he had left her; and then I remember seeing 
nothing else. The rest is lost in a dreamy mist of 
gladness, in an overpowering sense of unutterable joy. 
I recollect none of the events that followed with 
any distinctness ; but strangely mingled in the pleasant 
music of the past, is the wild jangiing of wedding 
e villagers, and the 

gladsome sounds of music and happy voices. And 
mirrored clearly in that picture of the |p stands 
so much, 


There are other figures reflected in that mirror, 
and often, when I ‘raise my eyes, I think to see again © 
that form so fondly loved, standing, as she used to 
stand, in that casement window, with the sunshine 
falling on her golden hair, and her deep blue eyes bent 
upon her blooming boy. That boy has grown a man 
now, and gone out into the world; and that angel 
wife has gone to rest; but their footsteps have left 
golden traces on the path of life, and gild with glory | 
the bright visjons that sweep after me along the trac 
of time. I often hear their echoes through the 
empty chambers of this withered heart, and start as 
the phantoms rise at memory’s call, and wonder to 
hear the reckless wind roaring the Old Hundredth at 
my cottage window; and then, as that dies away, to 
hear so plainly through the Jong clear vista of inter 
vening years the mad jangling of those wedding bells. 
Blow on, ye winds, and blow that blessed hymn-tune 
throughout the world! And ring on, ye merry bells, 
and wake the echoes of the past ; for the present can- 
not wring one tear, while memory strikes such chords, 
and faith looks forward to the bright reunion that now 
so very soon must come. re 
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FABLES.—No. XXII. ° 
THE BEE AND THE DOVE. sor. 


HE o’erladen Bee upon the swollen brook came down, 
Wings wet, feet useless were; and now, about to 
drown. 
Her struggles to escape, the pitying Dove beheld, 
Where, seated on her nest, she eyed both stream and field ; 
Instant she plack’d a leaf and threw it on the wave— 
The slender boat sufficed the lab’ring Bee to save ; 
For soon it was aground, and on- the sunny shore 
The insect dried those wings which served so ill before. 
Meantime the Bowman came, with arrow placed on string— 
The Dove had died full soon, but for the poison’d sting 
Which quickly to his hand the grateful Bee applied : 
The Dove escaped her doom—the Fowler turned aside. 
Relieve distress at once (the means within thy power):p 

Thyself may come to know alike the trying hour. 


FABLES.—No. XXIII. 


THE ENEMIES MADE FRIENDS. 


‘va men, going on a voyage in the same vessel, from 
mutual aversion chose thyir places, the one at the prow 
the other at the stern. A #torm arising, the man at the 
stern inquired of the pilot which end of the ship would go 
down first—the pilot replied,-the forecastle, ‘“ Well,” said 
the passenger, “ I am conten}—I shall see that enemy of 
mine drown before me!” ‘Yhe wind increasing, and the 
ship making water till she bégan to settle down in earnest, 
the man at the prow cast agkind look at his fellow-pas- 
senger and the speech which; had been lately uttered was 
forgotten. This being per ived by the other, he came to 
the mainmast, where the Friends met and embraced, and 


both went down together! © 
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FABLES.—No. XXIV. 
THE SHEPHERD’S BOY. 


‘Mendaci homini, ne verum quidem dicenti crudere solemus.”—Cicero. 


HO bears the liar’s hated name, | 
Truth in his lips shall lose her fame : 
Let youth the shameful cover shun, 
And learn, ere credit be undone, 
That all the present shift can gain 
Is dearly bought with future pain. 
A shepherd boy had wl the vice; 
And wantonly, not once or twice © 
But oft, alarm’d the labouring band 
With outery of “ The wolf at hand;” 
Till, vex’d to run the viewless chace, 
No pains could draw them to the place. 
By solitude allured, the beast 
Now came indeed: his bloody feast 
Perceived, the master learns the cause, 
And home the faithless youngster draws ; 
Here stripes, reproof, and labour hard, 
Forthwith became his just reward. 


FABLES.—No. XXV. 
THE SERPENT AND THE CRAB. 


A SNAKE living neighbour to a Crab, ~— became in- 
timate. The Crab took much pains with the Snake, 
to induce him to walk straight: but the Snake paid little 
regard to her admonitions, continuing to twist and twine 
as before. One day when he had fallen asleep, the Crab 
took his neck in her claw and strangled him; after which 
he lay straight enough ! 
How many do we hear of, who suffer the penalty of 
death for having followed the example of an ill life In 
stead of, it may be, very sound moral admonitions! 
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‘LETTER TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
RECREATION. 
Y Dear work there should 


be rest ; and as [ have written to you about du- 

ties, it is time that I should’say a word about recrea- 
tions and amusements. The bow that is always bent, 
loses its power and spring ; and the mind that is ever 
on the stretch, becomes dulj and stupid. Thus, after 
you have been long confined by domestic engagements, 
and in the performance of laborious duties, it is very 
desirable that your mind should be refreshed, and its 
tone and vigour restored, b¥ outdoor exercise or in- 
door relaxation. The only question to my mind is, 
what amusements are suitable for a young Christian ; 
and what ought to be avoided, as being either doubt- 
ful, or positively dangerous and improper. 

Now, I would first of all say, very decidedly, that 
you must avoid dissipation. The word dissipation 
means scattering or wasting. Many fashionable plea- 
sures are of this character. They involve a waste of 
various things too precious to be lightly squandered 
and thrown away—such as time, money, serious 
thought, and moral character. 

Taking this ground then, I would put aside as 
eee all such amusements as are decidedly worldly 
and vain, and are ustally frequented by crowds of 
gay and thoughtless, as well as wicked and immoral 
characters. Let us consider a few amusements of 
this class. First, are those which, being accom- 
panied by the infliction of animal suffering, tend to 
harden the heart, to blunt the feelings, and accustom 
the participator or spectator to acts and habits of — 
wanton cruelty. On this ground as well as on others, 
] would advise you to keep aloof from the hunt and 
the horse-race, where the whip and spur are constantly 
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produce a similar effect. 


~~ Again, there are some pastimes which must ba” | 
condemned, as on other grounds, so also, because they 
foster selfish and avaricious feelings. Can | 
rl 


is of this character, as are all games of chance, W 
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wsed with unsparing severity. Happily, we haveno 
are common, how injurious is the influence of such 
- Savage spectacles, we may learn from the awful fact — 
that the horrors of the Inquisition were there so long _ 
tolerated, and the burning of a heretic alive was” 
yegarded as a triumph of national faith. Or let us 
Jook at India, still reeking with the blood of so many 
victims. What training had hardened the . 
heart of the Hindoo, and made him capable of the § 
atrocious barbarities displayed at Cawnpore and 
_ Dethi? Surely, in great part, the cruel rites of 
heathenism, the bloody spectacles of their diabolical 
festivals, their hook-swinging—their hideous 
_ torture—their crushing to death beneath the wheels” 
_- of Juggernaut. By such means a national tastefor 
_ eruelty is produced, natural humanity is eradicated, § 
habitual ferocity of disposition becomes 
- gileable with the most refined manners and the most 
advanced civilization. But we must not forget that | 
indulgence in has a tendency to 
t was an abandoned Hero= 
_ dias who could demand the head of a murdered pro” @& 
phet as the reward of her daughter's accomplished 
gkill in dancing. It was the depraved 
_- who could utter the horrid wish that the whole” | 
Roman people had but one neck, that he might die | | 
patch them all at a blow. It was Catherine de Medicis, & 
lover of pleasure, but at one time amiable and gentle 
gn her disposition, who became the abettor of the” 
atrocious cruelties, and the instigator of 
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"I fashionable pleasure as call forth vanity and pride, by 
- encouraging the love of dress and display. You will - 


885 


an amuément, is liable to the: same censure, as it 
partakes of the spirit of gambling, and excites the 
evil passions of the heart. All such engagements 
appear to me to be opposed to the spirit of the apos- — 
_tolic precept—“ Let your conversation be without 
covetousness, and be ye content with sach things as 
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_. I would also have you to avoid sach resorts of 


at once recognise balls, routs, and other gay assem- 


blies as classed under *his head. Christian simpli- 
city and female modesty are often violated by the — 


_ showy decoration of the person, which prevails on 
- such festive oceasions, where young persons of differ- _ 
- ent sexes are brought together in large numbers to 
see and be seen. Without venturing to lay down — 
rules for regulating female attire, I would observe 
that both St. Paul and St. Peter have been directed 
_by the Holy Spirit to warn Christian females against 
the seductive influence of this easily besetting sin— 
the love of dress (1 Tim. ii. 8,10; 1 Pet. m 3-5). 
How many interesting young women, who once pro- 
mised well, have been led astray by this propensity. 
‘How many have been tempted to rob their employers, 
_or pilfer from their parents, in order to procure money 
for the indulgence of vanity. How many are thus 
daily drawn aside from the path of virtue into sinful 
courses, which too often entl in their temporal and 
eternal ruin. We have an awful instance in the Old — 
Testament of the close connexion between the lors of 
dress and female profligacy*in the ease of Jezebel, 
who was ae into eternity at the moment when 
she was “looking of | 20 
~ herself in all her finery, by “ painting ber tace, 
dressing her head,” to set off her charms, 
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in all her gay attire she was thrown down headlong 
from the lofty balcony where she was displaying her- 
self, and dashed to pieces; her body was trampled 
upon by Jebu’s horses, and then torn and devoured 
by dogs. (2 Kings ix. 30—37.) | 

Dress, and decoration of the person, however, are 
not always to be condemned; nor should we bestow 
indiscriminate censure on those gay assemblies which, 
though dangerous, are not necessarily sinful, and in 
which persons of exalted rank in society may be 
compelled to take a part. But there are some places 
of fashionable resort which have so direct a ten- 
dency to corrupt the morals, and teach vice and 
impurity,- that, although sometimes frequented by 
persons of respectable character, they must be re- 
garded by us as decidedly and positively injurious. 

Such is the theatre, that hot-bed of vice, where the 
most unblushing wickedness and profanity are not 
ashamed to show themselves, and where language 1s 
frequently heard altogether unbecoming the modest 
and virtuous ear. The opera is not less dangerous, 
and even more seductive. The circus, though bear- 
ing @ specious appearance of harmless innocence, 18 
practically not much better than the former. 1t was, 
erga to some such contaminating scenes that 

inah, the daughter of Jacob, went “to see the 
daughters of the land,’’ when she fell a victim to the 
unbridled passions of a heathen prince. Bishop — 
Hall observes, that “her eyes were guilty of the 
temptation. Only to see, is an insufficient warrant to 
draw us into places of spiritual hazard. If Shechem — 
had seen her busy at home, his love had been free 
from outrage ; now the lightness of her presence gave 
encouragement to his inordinate desires.”’ 
From all such amusements as these to which I have 
alluded, the young Christian female must be admo- 
nished to keep aloof. She cannot afford to waste 
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her precious time, which the idle and dissipated seek 
to get rid of as a tiresome burden. She has far 
more — pursuits to occupy her thoughts and 
employ her money. She shrinks from encountering 
the society of the profane and giddy triflers who are 
always to be met with at such resorts of fashionable 
amusement. She is unwilling to risk her Christian 
character, and the honour of her beloved Master, by 
coming into contact, in public, with persons of de- 
praved morals and disreputable life. Nor can she 
find any real enjoyment in these light and frothy 
pleasures. Even the worldly-minded have often been 
compelled to acknowledge that they have found no 
satisfaction in their pursuit. Colonel Gardiner, in 
the midst of bis gay career of dissipation, wished 
that he could change places with a 4 The late 
Mrs. Winslow, at the very height of earthly happiness, _ 
in the society of an admiring and beloved husband, ~ 
returning one evening from a ball, as she reviewed 
on her sleepless pillow, the glitter, the music, the 
dance, the excitement, the attention, the pleasure, 
tells us, that she “felt a want she could not describe. 
I sighed, and whispered to myself these expressive 
words, ‘Is this all?’ ”’ 

But there is a still higher consideration, my dear 
Euphemia, which should weigh powerfully on your 
inind, as a disciple of Christ. The true Christian 
will avoid all such amusements as would unfit the 
mind for the performance of religious duties, and the 
enjoyment of communion with God. Dissipation is 
directly opposed to seriousness. — oe feeling and 
true piety do not imply anything like gloom or me- 
lancholy; but they do require serious thought and 
self-recollection. Who could return late at might 


from a ball or masquerade in a frame of mind at all 
disposed for serious reflection, or the study ot God's 


word and prayer? 
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Do you, then, ask what amusement may I lawfuliy 
seek? I would reply to you, who have a happy home 
and a beloved circle of affectionate friends, there can 
be no difficulty in finding cheerful and innocent recre- 
ation, at any season of the year, within the bosom of 
your own family. | 

Music, drawing, needle-work in winter, and garden- 
ing, walking, and riding in summer, or even the mere _ 
change of one employment for another will supply - 
abundant variety for the refreshment of the wearied 
body and mind. Respecting light reading, I hope to 
say more to you by and by. Novels I would have 
you avoid, as too often of a pernicious tendency ; bio- 
graphy, history, poetry, and works of science, along 
with the conversation of a few choice friends, may 
be safely recommended as sources of unfailing recrea- 
tion.- There is, however, one word of caution which 
I must venture to add, namely, that even lawful and 
innocent pleasures may become ensnaring and per- 
nicious by immoderate use. Thus, a passion for music, 
painting, or poetry, indulged to excess, is too often 
tatal to Christian principle, and leads to inconsisten- 


cies and worldly conformity of a most injurious cha- 
racter. 


In, conclusion, I would say to you, my dear young 
friend, frequent no scene of pleasure, and use no re- 
creation on which you cannot ask God’s blessing; 1n 
the midst of which you would be afraid to die. Nor 
is this all. Let your chief pleasure be sought m 
doing good to others. Remember that time 1s pre 
cious. Redeem it for God’s service. Learn the 
luxury of doing good. To visit the sick, to relieve 
the wants of the poor, to comfort the hearts of the 
mourner, is a real pleasure to those whose heart 18 
in the work. While “ she that-liveth in pleasure 18 
dead while she liveth,’’ she that “does all to the glory 
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of God”’ enjoys God in everything, and can never 


want recreation. 


That this may be your refined and exalted happi- 
ness 1s, my dear Euphemia, the prayer of your 
Affectionate friend, 
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(Concluded from p. 271.) 


CHAPTER VI. AND THE LAST. 


" I ERE’S ago, Cook,” said the phlegmatic Joe, addressing 

-# his confidential friend, who was marching off from the 
lower to the upper regions with the plate-basket under her 
arm ; ‘* Mr. George says I’m to give a round at a quarter to 
eight in the morning. I asked him if he meant it, and he said 
‘Yes Joe, I do;’ and so he does, be sure. It’s all along of 
Miss Elinor, that’s my opinion, and so no thanks to her for 
chiveying us top-storey folk out of our beds the only 
morning when we've time for a good snooze and a bit of 
titivation for church.” ‘The cook, who wasa kind and really 
good woman, tried to soothe the little footman’s ruffled 
spirit by some coaxing words; but Joe was obdurate, and | 
slammed his closet door only saying, “ I tell you, Cook, I'll do 
it, and see if I don’t catch some of them napping; for mind 
you, I was never ordered to call *em—that’s true.” 

The door was shut, but Joe went on—*“and Bibles too, 
it’sas though they were all crazed, so mighty religious all of 
a sudden; no, I wo’nt have one given—-I’ll show them that 
I have one,and as good a one as any of them!” and so 
saying, he ducked his great head into an old trunk, under 
his bed, and fished out a white handkerchief neatly ite gc 
over two books, and as carefully pinned. This parcel had 
never seen the light since the hand of a loving mother 
placed it there. Joe’s eye glistened as he saw the gay 
binding of the volume, and rubbing his sleeve over the gilt — 
clasp, and he exclaimed aloud—“ None of your : cheap for | 
charity’ sort this, such as we had at the—Union. (The - 
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workhouse boy said this word softly.) Mother's done it 


handsome, any how!” 


What was the matter with the lad? There he stood, not 
a word escaped his lips; but a heaving tumult was working 
within his breast. His eye had caught sight of the hand- 
writing of his mother, and a pang of shame had struck him 
right into the heart Joe was not too old tocry, nor was he 
too stouthearted to resist the sudden impulse when it came; 
und through his tears he tried to read the inscribed words, © 
“Wilt thou from this time cry unto me, ‘ My Father, thou 
art the guide of my youth?’” Joe didn’t quite know what 
to do; but he sunk upon his knees and plunged his head 
into the side of the bed, and wept with all his might. He 
remembered the years that had passed—he looked at the 
date, it was just four; and since he left home he had never | 
opened that Bible, or knelt down to pray. Again he sobbed, 
and again he looked at the writing; he didn’t think about it, 
but all suddenly he prayed, and his prayer was, “ My Father, 
be thou the guide of my youth.” It was late before Joe 
slept; it was early when he awoke. Late at night he 
had renewed his prayer, and the Sabbath’s dawn found 


him reading his Bible by the light of his candle, at the 


bedside. 


It was no trial now to Joe to summon the household to _ 
prayer; he felt thatit was just when he wanted some one _ 
to speak to,—some good things to listen to; and in this 
‘spirit he went to call Mr. George, that there might be no 
failure in the new plan. As he tapped at his young lady's 
door, much to his surprise, it was open, and the kindest 
voice in the world said, “Thank you, Joe; I’m glad you're 
up in such good time.” The boy on any other morning 
would have walked off, or darted, as the case might be, but 
now he stood there as though he had been rooted to the 
spot. | 
re Do you want anything, Joe? Oh, I know, comein. I 


- have thought about a Bible for you; that’s what you want,” 


said Miss Elinor, coming to her door and seeing with some — 
surprise Joe’s flushed face, and newly discovered treasure 
in his hand. . 

«Then you have one; I am. very glad of that, Joe. We 
are all going to have Bibles now at prayer. I never saw 
yours before.” 
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“No, Miss, you didn’t; I've had it long enough, but I 
never found it in my box till last night. Mother said, says 
she, — as I was coming off from Banbury, ‘ Joe, you'll find 
a Bible and a Hymn-book;’ but I never wanted to look for 
them, and so I didn’t.” | 

Joe could hardly keep in his tears, but he had acquired a 
habit of not showing his feelings—he thought it manly, and 
the force of this habit was still upon him—he didn’t cry; 
but Elinor saw the softened spirit notwithstanding, and 
heard something more eloquent even than tears. 

“‘ Joe, it’s very sad; but now you know better, I hope you . 
will love that Bible, and never shut it up again.” 
“If I’d any one to teach me, Miss, but I can’t make it out; 
I’ve been thinking and praying all night, but I don’t feel — 

better ; there’s no part as tells me what’s to be done.” 

Poor Joe! he was where we have all been; and Elinor, 
like another good evangelist, met him on the way and com- 
forted him. It was a happy Sabbath morning for the 
boy, and a doubly bright one for his future frend and 
instructress. 

As she went down-stairs, she prayed, “O Lord, that I 
might be useful to this poor lad ! | 

Cling, clang, went the ball upon the sonorous gong, and 
with the utniost precision the whole family assembled in 
the breakfast parlour,—no, Miss Blake was not there; 
and respecting her, Joe heard that she also had had a bad 
night. 

‘Gebae conducted the service, and often as Joe had heard 
_ prayers read, he never had liked them so much before. 

And it seemed to him that a little bit not in the Prayer-book 
was slipped in between the two Collects. He liked to hear 
it, it seemed like his mother’s prayers; and Joe closed the 
whole service by — to himself again his own petition, 
‘‘Be Thou the guide of my youth.” 

Everything went cheerily that morning. The brothers 
were i ame mind, and some thoughts of wasted years and 
misspent energies stimulated them, if they could do little 
themselves, at least to make it easy for their sister to enter 


upon her new pursuit. 
ht found them in the little summer-house, 


Half-past eig 
and the quarter chime had not ceased before Miss Vazey 


presented herself at the gate. Aga 
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| How Elinor enjoyed that walk to Heathstead; how 
sweet the converse she held with her new friend; how: 
she marked the respect paid to both as they hastened. § 
past the cottage doors—the result of natural deference, § 
rt not the tribute to the mere accident of rank and fortune; _ 
By - but in the case of Miss Vazey, won by a persevering 
of benevolent and humble willinghood. ingthe 
t fields, they came out upon the read, and their appearanceat = —__ 
the stile was the signal for a rush from the neighbouring 
houses. A nod of recognition, or a shake of the hand was. 
given to each little breathless runner; and selecting one of 
the youngest, Miss Vazey headed a little column, gradually _ 
acquiring numbers as it along. Throughthe village — 
they passed, mothers at the doors, fathers ct the windows,to 
see; and there they remained as long as the procession 
was in sight. As it turned into the chureh gate, and 
entered the tower door, Elinor’s heart beat high,itwasali _ 
so new to her; but she felt intensely happy iy havingforher § 
friend an object of so much interest to all cg people round. 
The belfry stair is lined with little ones, With flowers in 
hand as votive offerings, and the old sexton is atthe top,to § § 
lift the latch and deliver up his three grand-children, who, | ff 
_ as he said before, “ wouldn’t miss a day, anyhow.” Itis | § 
a1 five minutes to the time, and the teacher.is the first fo pass ss 
the door; the children enter without noise, caps and: § 
5 3 bonnets are put by, by elder girls, in appointed places, and. 
every seat in the gallery, except one, is occupied a8 @ 
great clock warns the stroke of nine. The children listen 
with awe to those nine strokes which make the jackdaw® § 
clatter and caw round the old tower; but nothing disturbs 
the quiet that reigns within. The harsher music ceasingy fF 
the soft notes of the harmonium strike in, and every volce@ = =§ 
-gespondstothe well-known words—- 
_“ Jesus, we love to meet, on this Thy holy day;” 
altering it slightly to suit it toa morning song. Kneeling 
jn their little rows, every eye closed, each infant tongue” § 
 wnites in repeating a prayer offered in the simplest form of ae 
speech, and Elinor notices the special interest takea Me 
one petition, for “dear little Rosy Moore, who is very mf 
to-day.” Rising from prayer, all stand up, and Elinor sees 
a set of the cheeriest faces she has ever beheld; happy, 
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_ without merriment, too well trained to be gay, too young _ 
_ to be grave. She looked with amazement at the scene, 
There were no assistant teachers—no, not even monitors; 
_ there were no tickets given out; there was no coaxing or 
threatening; and yet, from end to end of those five rows, 
there was perfect order and eager interest. She had often 
read in Magazines of the power of love, and the control of 
the eye, but she had never seen it before; and for the first — 
time she thought it possible that.a young lady might rulea 
school; she thought—it was but for a moment—she thought 
that she might do it herself. Shelistened and watched ; she 
_ heard and wondered. The simple exposition of the teacher 
charmed her; the free, outspoken, innocent questions and 
thoughtful remarks of the children surprised her; the sweet, 
exquisite richness of their united voices deeply affected her. 
When the church bells rang out, and the little troop were 
_ marched off to the National School, Elinor prefe to go. 
_ with them to the service conducted by Miss Vazey and Mr, 
John Hamilton, the curate. She thought her biscuit and hard- 
_ boiled egg, eaten in the squire’s pew, a sumptuous dinner; 
she enjoyed the afternoon school even more than that of the _ 
morning; she saw the setting sun streaming its warm light 
through the old belfry windows with regret, and she carried 
away with her the brightest vision of a truly happy, be- 
cause a well-spent Sabbath day. 
It was half a mile round, but they must see the little 
scholar Rosa Moore; it was getting late, but Granny Sharp, 
an old servant of the family, nearing the end of her journey, — 
and ready for a better land, must be visited; it was quite 
dark, but they must go home by the church. Old.Nero-— 
faithful hound !—was waiting under the yew-tree; he knew . 
the footstep, later than usual, on the sward—he seemed to 
know the errand. There was no aceustomed bound, as at 
other times; but as Miss Vazvy inserted her right hand in, 
that of Elinor, as they stood before a time-worn tomb, the 
noble old creature felt the other resting on his head. 
 «"Phis.” said Miss Vazey, “is'the grave of my sweet and 
- gainted mother. I never close a Sabbath without coming 
here, and to-day I wished to visit it with When 
lost her; I lost all I cared for on earth. thought then, 
that joy had fied for ever. I havesince found that thereis 
one sure way to real happiness, and that is through 
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Christian usefulness. Ihave sought that way alone, trusting 


in God. I have often been discouraged, but He has been my 
stay. I have found in you my first friend since I lost my 
best one. Elinor, be to me a sister; for you have lost as I have. © 
and you are left as I am ; and I will be as a sister to you.” 

Poor Elinor’s heart was full to overflowing, and silently 
the tears of these two young creatures met and flowed 
together by the grave of a departed mother ; and surely at 
that moment, there were two bright spirits from the world 
of glory witnessing that scene. 

' “Dear Miss Vazey, os are too good for my companion- 
ship. I will try and be useful, like you, but I am really 
doing nothing; [ am living to no purpose, I am——” 

“ You are,” said Miss Vazey, interrupting, “ wanting in 
nothing but this—that you want an opportunity. I will 
give it you, dear; and the only returnsI ask, is, that you 
shall give me your love, and call me from this time, not 
Miss Vazey, but Isabel.” 

* Dear, dear Isabel, you are like an angel of light in 
my path. I thank God, who knows my heart, and I take 
courage,” 

The friends parted, and took their different ways; but 
their course in life has ever since remained the same; and 
that bond of sisterhool, welded by the strong sympathy of 
kindred spirits, and consecrated to the highest service at & 
mother’s grave, how firm a union it has proved ! 

‘Brother George not in, cousin?” said Elinor inquiringly, 
as she entered the dining-room, and saw Miss Blake sitting 
alone, nursing her knees over the fire. | 

“No, Elinor ; I don’t know what you’ve done to them all. 
I haven’t seen them all day; and you seem to forget that we 
have not met before.” 

“ Oh yes, cousin, I brought up your breakfast before I left : 
and I hope, by your being down, that you are quite better. 

‘Quite better, I thank you,” said Miss Blake, marking 
with a peculiar emphasis her objection to this unmistakeable 
provincialism. 

‘But, cousin,” rejoined Elinor, “where are they all? 
What time did you dine?” | 

“Oh, young ladies who go out for the day, and profess 
to be shining lights, must be prepared to sacrifice at least 
the indulgence of a Surday’s dinner.” 
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“Dear cousin, you misunderstand me. Do try to bear 
with me. I thought last night you gave your consent; and 
as to the dinner, that is of no consequence. I only men- 
tioned it because my brothers always si at five, and I saw 
no sign of dinner here. I have been with Miss Vazey all 
: aay and we have had a happy Sabbath.” 
< ‘linor could have said more, but she felt that it would 

not do to be very demonstrative. She was relieved by the 
— quietly made, and with less of temper than usual, 
“Nelly, I did consent, and I am glad you've enjoyed. 
yourself; but if your day has been delightful, you may 
imagine that mine has not been quite so radiant. Positively 
I’ve not seen a creature since you went out. George and 
Tom ordered dinner at one, and left me in the lurch ; and, 

_ like master like man, that miscreant Joe is off too; so you 
see I have given you the inch, and they have taken the ell.” 

Elinor was certainly surprised, but she thought it best to 
say nothing; so she ordered up the tea-things, and was 
quitting the room. : 

“ But there’s nobody to wait upon us, Elinor; and unless 

ou will undertake it, we can have no tea,” said Miss 
lake. “I’m not a fault-finder, but this turning the house 
inside out won’t suit me.” oe 

“ All I can say, cousin, is, that I am ready to do anything ;” 
and, throwing off her cloak, Elinor said, “See here, I am 
ready now.” 

The tea things were laid, the toast was buttered, and the 
kettle was singing on the fire before the servants came 
home; and soon George and Tom presented themselves. 
They said nothing about their movements, and their sister 
concluded that they had taken a longer stroll than usual 
that afternoon; but they asked many questions of Elinor, — 
and took great interest in her glowing descriptions. Joe 
turned up too, and upon his coming up to the tea-table, he 
cast a furtive glance at his ancient mistress as though he 
expected to go through a catechetical exercise ; but George 
saved him from all apprehension by interposing a word in 
his behalf—* The boy has been with me, cousin Sarah. 

Cousin Sarah muttered something about bad example, 
but even Joe’s sharp ears did not catch the purport of her 


observation. 
George, fearing that a discussion might ensue, said 
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and far too unwell to go to church; but they have all gon 
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qeleriy. “We are going to church to-night, Nell; will you 
99 


Elinor whispered an assent, but looked at Miss Blake. 

“Oh,” said the lady, “do not regard me. These evening 
services are quite a new invention; but it is far better to go 
there, George, than to be rat-hunting and going on, and 


_ taking that poor lad with you too.” 


George and Tom exchanged glances; their way of spending 
the Sabbath had been very neglectful of late, and they felt 
the justice of the rebuke; the latter especially. 

“ Well, cousin, with your permission, we will take Joe; 
he shall carry the prayer-books and walk behind us as in 
olden time, and we will try to lead him in the right way,” 


said the younger brother ;- “ won’t we, George ?’ 


“Joe may go, and he may carry his own Bible if he 
likes, Tom; for I’m glad to see he has one.” And sure 
enough as the lad came into the room to answer the bell, 
there was his new Bible bulging out the pocket of his 
embroidered coat. Any one could see it, and Elinor could 
not failtodoso. — | 

The family of the Blakes had never been seen in the 
church since Mr. Hamilton the younger had established the 
evening lecture, and their appearance there created no little 
sensation. ‘The young curate saw them with surprise, but he 
did not exercise much thought as to the motive which might 
have led them there, until he observed a boy—it was Joe, 
down below the pulpit, reading—yes, reading—all the service 
time his eye never wandering from the page—a book which 
looked very like a Bible. 

Cousin Sarah, ‘enjoying her bit of quiet,’ as she called 
it, was roused by a well-assured and decidedly genteel 
knock at the door. The house was empty; the only light 
was in the grate; there was no tinder-box—(she preferre 
old-fashioned things); what was to bedone? Who could it 
be, who was to let them in? The knock was repeated ; | 
and poor Miss Blake was reduced to the sad necessity of 
opening the door herself. bei 

“ Sorry to disturb you, Miss Blake. Is Mr. George in? 

“ Mr. Hamilton—Oh! no, my dear sir; I am al — 
to hear your son, this evening.’ ae 

“I am delighted to hear it,” said the good clergyman. 
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“T called to see Mr. George, to ask him what he made ‘of 


his district.” 
Observing Miss Blake’s surprise, he continued —“ I see he 


‘Does good by stealth,’ 


and no doubt would ‘blush to find it fame.’ Well then, 
please not to tell him; but one of my parishioners came all 
the way into Heathstead to tell me the wonderful news 
that Master George Blake, as they call him, had been 
visiting the poor people in Honeysuckle-lane.” a 

“Impossible!” cried Miss Blake; “there’s nothing so 
good about him, good as he is tome.” 
_ “TJ assure you of the fact; and more than this, Captain 
Vazey got the people out at the end of the lane, and he 
talked to them for near an hour, standing on the horse- 
stone by the Pound.” | 

“What,” said Miss Blake, ‘*a Vazey preaching like a 
Whitefield! What would hisaunt have said? Ah, well, we 
shall hear next of our Tom holding forth, and Joe lining out 
the hymns for the people, and making his joyful noise.” _ 

‘Miss Blake,” said the clergyman, “I cannot join you in 
your merriment, because I look at all this as the beginning of 
good things. The mode of procedure may be irregular, in 
your judgment and mine, but I believe it is the right 
thing. ‘Those Honeysuckle-lane folk won’t come to hear 
me or John, and I begin to feel that if men wont come to 
us, we must go to them. But then they regard us as 
interested people, they know we are paid, and they look on 
our work as priestcraft, and so don’t talk to us and open 
their minds; but when gentlefolks like Mr. Blake go in 
among them, it’s quite another thing. I say, God speed the | 
If it’s good, we shall get the benefit at the 


work. 


last.” | 
“ Yes, you will,” echoed the lady. “ You may whistle for 
‘our church rates, if this state of things 1s tolerated. 
Lack aday! I thought something was going on. We dined 
at breakfast-time, and had tea at diuner-time to-day; and 
more than all, I am left alone to open the door to the Vicar 
of Heathstead.” | 
_ “And the other side of the picture,” said the Vicar, 
“ two fine young men, of ancient family, devoting themselves 
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‘of paper in his young 
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to the of their poor neighbours, their own 
mode of life, expending their sedis upon objects worthy — 


of their attention ; happy t hemselves, doing good to others, 


| and zlorifying God i in it all.” ae 
| ~ long will it last?” said the incredulous Miss 


. That is not for us to consider, madam; let us pray thet 


it I rely upon Miss Elinor very mainly, 
under for the continuance of this blessed influence.” 
« Influence ! ! yes, that is the word ; and she seems tohave 
her way.” 
“No, you must remember, ‘Miss Blake, she relin- 
quished the district I first assigned to her, indeference to 


“But,” rejoined the lady, only to take another: 
_ gave my consent to that; and I a not object to her seeing 2 


as much as she likes of Miss Vazey. 


“ My belief is, Miss Blake, that you will yet be thankful oS 
_ for all that is taking place; will you promise te tell me 60, 
_ if you should change your opinion ?” ae 
“ Yes, that I will, if I live to the year 2001 ; cull more,I ff 
will take a district myself, if George does not tire of tract-- 


distributing before May-day.” 


Cousin Sarah let the clergyman out, as she had let him £ : 


in; but, though George became the reformer of H 
suckle-lane, and the firmest f of every good work 1 


_ village, Miss Blake never redeemed her promise. 
_ As the Sabbath closed in upon that family, and they cnt = 


in a circle rouygd the old fireplace, thoug though not one 


‘was uttered about the afternoon’s work, Elinor was conscious, 


by the subdued tone of the conversation, and the studied = § 


avoidance of a reference to worldly things, that her brother & 
had been led to consider. There seemed. to be a changes 


had it been by her influence ? 


“Good night, dear . IT have had such: happy day, 


and it is all through your ind management.” 


__™ Good night, httle Nell. Your one word, last night; was | 
_ like good seed. Bless you.” ey 


Peace reigned throughout that habitation that night 


no, not in every heart, but certainly in Elinor’s. — 


and, as he € 
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_ she quickly found it there. : It ran thus (Joo was no 
genius) :-—* Miss, plese rité te mother, and say how 
tuk to my Bible. I ain’t writ, nor I ain’t hai no word. of 
her for years, and can’t do it, But it tul com kind from you. 
_ Here’s where she lives, leastways, did ;” and then followed 


the 
_ Poor Joe! it was a good ‘day for him; he too had been 


__ Monday morning saw Elinor at the Lodge; there she 
_ found the smail teacher surroynded by the hnppiest little 
throng ever beheld, and the slightest smack of the 

northern brogue upon Grace’s Scotch tongue seemed to. 
make the lesson she was giving all the more attractive, _ 
_ __ “Miss Vazey wished me to ask you, Miss, to go up to 
_ Chatterbox-row. The Branscomibes live at number Three, | 
and you will find her there.” ~ shy 


_ Yes, Ralphy, this lady’s goig to see her. ve you 
any message, children P—any message to dear little 

_ Yes, yes,” answered a dozen voices, “our love; tell. 


‘we hope she'll e back.” | 
‘we hope she’ll soon come of chi 


_ Elinor promised to convey th 
love, avd she hastened away to join her friend. 
Miss Vazey was at the cottage, and thus introduced at 
number Three, Elinor commenced her regular visits, visits 
carried on through many years of sunshine and of sorrow 
with abundant satisfaction and profit. 
Thus Honeysuckle-lane was taken, but not by a lady; 
and Chatterbox-row, of whose inmates we may have occasion 


| to speak anon, became “ Ex1nor’s Distkict.” ne 
‘We are requested to state, that (owtns to 
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A FIGHT WITH THE FIRE. 


EW records of fire at sea present facts of such 
thrilling interest as the narrative of Mr. Fowler, 

a cabin passenger on board the Eastern City, a vessel 
destroyed by fire last August, during her passage out 
to Australia. | 
_ “We sailed from Liverpool for Melbourne on the 
10th of July, having on board upwards of 1,600 tons 
of general cargo, 180 passengers, and 47 officers and 
crew; in all 227. Notwithstanding a long continuance 
of contrary and baffling winds, we made a very suc- 
cessful passage to the equator, which we passed on 
the llth of August, and we expected to arrive at 
Melbourne in 70 or 75 days from Liverpool, for our 
ship was a swift one and in capital sailing trim. On 
the 21st of August the wind blew strong from the — 
north-east to the north-west. On the 22nd it increased 
_ to half a gale, with a heavy sea, the ship rolling about 
a good deal, and frequently going from 12 to 14 knots 
an hour. On the 23rd the wind veered round to the 
south-west, but the sea still continued high; and at_ 
about 2 p.m. the same day an alarm of fire was raised, 
and smoke was seen issuing from the fore hatch. 
Captain Johnstone, the chief officer, and several of 
the crew and passengers, endeavoured to reach the 
seat of the fire, which was supposed to be in the fore 
hold, among the cargo; but in a few minutes the 
smoke became so dense and suffocating that we were 
driven up the hatchway. The passengers and crew 


were ordered on deck, and we then believed they had — 


all obeyed the order; but it was afterwards discovered 
that one of the steerage passengers, named Peter 
M‘Lean, belonging tosthe Isle of Skye, was missing, 
and he is supposed to have been suffocated in his 
berth. ‘The tore hatch was then closed, with the 
exception of holes of about 2 feet square, one oD each 
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side of the hatch, through which passengers and crew 
proceeded to pour vast quantities of water from the 
engine-pump, and by drawing over the side from the 
sea. For some time the smoke did not appear to 
increase, and we confidently expected to be able to 
extinguish the fire, but after half an hour it was 
evident we were making nq progress, and it was ap- 
arent our only chance was to endeavour to smother 
it. For this purpose the,hatch was covered with 
blankets, shawls, plaids, and everything we could lay 
hands on, and the forecastle and forward parts with 
old sails. Meanwhile the captain had hauled up the 
courses, and put the ship before the wind, had got the 
boats provisioned, and ready to lower away at a 
moment’s notice. The women and children, about 
60 in number, were removed to the poop, where the 
captain had placed numbers of old sails, carpets, &c., 
and did everything he could to make them as com- 
fortable as possible under such terrible circumstances, — 
All that long and dreadful night both passengers and 
‘crew continued to work without intermission, pouring 
tons of water down the hgtches and forepart; holes 
were also cut in the deck, and engine-pumps. and 
- buckets went to work; pouring down water into the- 
hold, the captain cheering pis all the while, and never 
leaving the deck even for a moment. I could not but 
admire his calm courage, syrrounded as he was on the 
poop with so many ae women and children, 
whom he never ceased to,comfort by the assurance 
that they would soon be ajl safe in the boats. The 
majority of the passengéss were for a long time — 
ignorant of the full extent_of their real danger; but — 
the more intelligent of we knew that we were more 
than 600 miles from the nearest land, that our boats — 
could not carry more than;half of us, and that the sea 
was so high that no boat could be launched in safety, 
_or if ‘got clear, could not long live, deeply laden as # 
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must necessarily be. Our only chance was of being 
picked up; but we were now far out of the route of 
all vessels, and we felt that our destruction was simply 
a question of hours. Still we worked without flinch- 
ing; but towards morning it became evident that ere 
long our efforts would be in vain, for, from the smoke 
now finding its way into the first and second cabins, 
it became apparant that the fire was working its way 
aft among the cargo in the after-hold. The doors, 
windows, &c., of the second cabin were caulked up, 
and the seams of the bulk-head and doors of some of 
the state-rooms in the first cabin pasted over with 
newspapers. The morning of the 24th broke upon us 
bright and beautiful; but still the sea ran high. We 
scudded before the wind, and still we worked hard 
_ with the energy of despair, for now all felt that there — 
was but little hope for us. About noon the fore yard 
came down by the run; but without injuring any one. 
Many of the passengers and crew were now fallin 
out from the engine and pumps, completely knock 
up with the heat, smoke, and incessant work. During 
our short spells of breathing-time how eagerly we 
scanned the ocean! Several times I caught myself 
looking and fancying that I saw a sail, but it was only 
the sun lighting up the white crest of a wave. There 
was evidently no hope for us, and many of us became 
quite resigned to our terrible fate. About noon the 
smoke and heat had become so great that we were 
driven from the topgallant forecastle, on which we had 
continued to pour water, and, indeed, were unable to 
remain forward of the foremast; the decks also 
became very hot, and we expected every moment t 
see the flames burst through the bows. We were 
also in some dread of the foremast giving way, which 
would have precipitated our fate, as in its fall it must 
have torn up part of the deck, through which the— 
flames would then have burst upon us. The captain, 
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purser, and myself pitched over bottles containing 
papers detailing our position and gloomy prospects ; 
and I, having been wounded in the leg by a fall 
during the night, and feeling the little chance I would 
have in a scramble for the boats, had bid good-bye to 
triends and to all the‘ world. | 
“The captain, chief officer, purser, doctor, Mr. 
Warner, the other chief cabin passenger, and myself, 
went into the saloon at 2 p.m. to eat something, for 
we wefe all becoming faint. We were eating what 
we believed to be our last meal, but we were all 
calm, and even cheerful, Captain Johnstone asking to 
be excused for the manner in which he was breaking 
up the preserved salmon, which, with a few biscuits, 
were to form our dinner; and I, for appearing at din- 
ner in such a guise, being literally covered, hands and 
face, with tar. At about 2.30 p.m., and when about to 
say ‘good-bye,’ in case of not meeting again before 
the final catastrophe, we were startled with the ery of 
‘A sail!’ 1 do not know how we all tumbled on deck, 
but we were there in an instant. How I looked to 
windward, and how faint and ill I felt when I at first 
failed to perceive anything but the ocean and a few , 
black clouds just at the edge of the horizon; how we 
all at last saw the sail, just like a distant gull—she 
was coming down upon us—close by the edge of the 
sun’s rays on the sea; how we all cheered, and wept 
and prayed, and laughed and clasped each other's 
hands, and cheered again; how great rough fellows 
hugged each other and wept lik children ; how men 
who had probably never prayed before muttered sin- 
cere thanksgivings; and how these who had preserved 
the greatest indifference when death seemed so near, 
were now completely overcome, I cannot describe! ] 
shook hands with at least 100—many of them rough, 
illiterate men, but who had worked with a high 
courage in the hour of danger, and who were now as 
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sincere in their feelings of thankfulness as their best ot 
us. In less than half an hour from the time we first 
sighted her, the vessel, which proved to be the Mer- 
chantman, of and from London, with troops for 
Calcutta, passed close under our stern.. How we 
cheered her, and she returned our cheer as only 
British soldiers and sailors can cheer! Our captain 
hailed through his trumpet, ‘ We are on fire, will you 
stand by us?’ to which Captain Brown returned a 
hearty ‘Aye, aye; and send my boats to assist you.’ 
“Soon two of the Merchantman’s boats and three 
of our own were launched; but the sea still ran high, 
and we expected:every moment to see some of them 
swamped or dashed in pieces alongside; but, thanks 
to the ability and care of Mr. Punnell and Mr. Jones, 
the first and second officers of the Merchantman, and 
of our own officers in charge of the boats, they were 
conducted between the two vessels without a single 
accident. We first embarked the women and children, 
and by 8 p.m. we were all safely on board the Mer- 
chantman, our captain being the last to leave. 
“When we consider the heavy sea running, and 
the way in which both ships rolled about, particularly — 
the Eastern City, from the absence of sufficient sail to 
steady her, we cannot but admire the arrangements of 
Captains Johnstone and Brown; and to have rescued 
227 persons from a disabled ship in such a sea, without 
a single accident, speaks for itself. On board the 
Merchantman Captain Brown had provided every- 
thing that he could devise for relieving our wants and 
conducing to our comfort; and well was he seconded 
by Captain Dawson, commanding the troops. They 
had prepared hot tea and biscuits for 400. The 
women and children were accommodated in the cuddy 


_and officers’ rooms, and the crew and passengers” 
- mustered and told off to mess with the soldiers and 


sailors, without. the slightest confusion. The Mem 
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chantman stood by the burning ship during the night, 
and about 2 a.m. the flames burst forth over the 
topgallant forecastle; soon after the foremost went 
over the side, and in half an hour the main and mizen 
masts went, and soon after she was a mass of flames. 
We could see her still burning until about 5 a.m., 
when, the Merchantman having stood for Table Bay, 
the distance became too great for us to distinguish. 

other than a dark cloud resting against the dim 
horizon, which was the last.we saw of our ship. We, | 
in the first cabin, saved a portion of our luggage ; but 
the whole of the other passengers and the majority | 
of the crew lost everything. But we were all truly 
thankful for our preservation from a terrible and in- 
évitable death, and we all feel that the finger of 
Providence was in it; for had the Merchantman not 
been obliged to put in to Rio de Janiero, in con- 
sequence of the illness of her medical officer then in 
charge of the troops, she could not have been so far 
out of her course, and in a position to rescue us. 

“A singular circumstance was reported to us by 
those on hoard the Merchantman. It appears that 
_ while at dinner, and immediately before they perceived 

us, the captain’s lady and some of the officers affirmed 

that they coded distinctly, and at regular intervals, the 
sound of distant artillery. As we had no heavy guns, 
and did not fire off even a pistol, I am unable to 
account for the sound, which may have been caused 
by some submarine volcanic phenomenon, or there may 
have been another vessel in distress at a greater dis-. 
tance, and the report of her guns may have been carried 
along by an eccentric current of air. I, and I am 
sure every passenger on board, am anxious to bear 
testimony to the kind treatment. we have received on 
board the Merchantman. Captain Brown went about, 
among us like a father; and re Dawson also 
did all he could for us personally, and by urging 
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|@ his men to share everything with passengers and 
crew ; and well did these brave fellows obey his orders. 
“I cannot speak too highly of Captain Johnstone's 
conduct, and 1 am sure every one who was on board 
the unfortunate astern City will agree with me. He 
did all for our safety and the safety of his ship that 
man could do, and by his calm courage animated us 
all; while by the ability of his arrangements every- 
thing was conducted in an orderly and systematic 
manner, at a time when the slightest confusion must 
have been attended with the most disastrous con- 
sequences. 
“ As the fire originated in the fore hold, with which 
there was no communication from the forecastle and 
fore steerage, and as the fore hatch had been bat- 
tened down for four days, it must have been ca 
by spontaneous combustion, or the friction of badly 
stowed packages during the previous day, when the 
ship rolled so heavily in the high sea. a 
“T cannot close my.communication without bearing 
testimony to the calm behaviour of the female pas- 
sengers. After the first half-hour they never com- 
plained ; and it was only when the ship took a more 
than usually heavy roll that some of the more timid 
uttered a few screams. Poor things, they were many 
of them resigned to their sad fate. The pursers 
wife, in particular, astonished me by her calmness 
throughout. The ship, cargo, and property belonging 
to the passengers, cannot have been worth less than 
£90,000 to £100,000.” 
On the passengers landing at Table Bay, they 
resented letters to Captain Dawson and Captam 
rown, expressing their gratitude to them for their 
noble conduct in rescuing them from a terrible death, 
and for their subsequent kind and generous treatment. 
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HE subject of this sketch was born“at Florence on 
+ the 29th of October, in the year 1633. His parents 
were of so low and mean a rank, that they were very 
well satisfied when they had got him into the service © 
of a man who sold greens. He had never learned to 
read, and yet he was perpetually poring over the 
leaves of old books, that were used as waste- per in 
his master’s shop. A bookseller who lived 
neighbourhood, and who had often observed this, and 
knew the boy could not read, asked him one day, 
“What he meant by staring so much at printed 
paper?” He said, “ That he did not know how it 
was, but that he loved it of all things; that he was 
very uneasy in the business he was in, and should be 
the happiest creature in the world, if he could live with 
him, who had always so many ‘books about him.”” The 
bookseller was pleased with ais answer, and at last 
| t his master were willing to part with _ 
him, he would take him.. Young Magliabechi was — 
highly pleased, and the more 30, when his master, on 
the bookseller’s desire, gave him leave to go. He 
went therefore directly tot his new and: much-desired 
business ; and had not been lng in it, before he could 
find out any book that was agked for, as readily as the 
bookseller could himself. S®me time after this, he 
learned to read, and then he was always reading when 
he could. 

He seems never to have applied himself to an 
particular study. A passion for reading was his 
ruling passion; and a prodigious memory his great — 
talent. He read every book almost indifferently, as 
they came into his hands, and that with a surprising 
quickness; and yet retained not only the sense, but 
often all the words, and the very manner of spelliiig. 
BB 
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His extraordinary application and talents soon 
recommended him to Ermina, librarian to the Cardinal 
of Medicis, and Marmi, the Great Duke’s librarian. 
He was by them introduced to the conversation of | 
the learned, and made known at court, and began to 
be looked upon everywhere as a prodigy, particularly 
for his vast and unbounded memory. a 

It is said that there was a trial made of the force 
of his memory, which, if true, is very amazing. A 
gentleman of Florence, who had written a piece which 
was to be printed, lent the MS. to Magliabechi; and 
sometime after 1t had been returned, came to him 
again with a melancholy face, told him some invented 
accident, by which, he said, he had lost his MS.; and 
seemed almost inconsolable, intreating Magliabechi, 
at the same time, to try to recollect as much of it as 
he possibly could, and write it down. Magliabechi 
assured him he would, and on setting about it, wrote 
down the whole MS. without missing a word. 

By.treasuring up everything he read in so strange 8 
manuer, or at least the subject, and all the principal 
parts of all the books he ran over, his head became at 
last, as one of his acquaintance expressed it, “an 
universal index both of titles and matter.”’ 

By this time Magliabechi was grown so famous for 
the vast extent of his reading, and his amazing 
retention of what he had read, that it began to grow 
common amongst the learned to consult him, when 
they were writing on any subject. Thus, for instance, 
if a priest was going to compose a panegyric on any 
favourite saint, and came to communicate his design to 
Magliabechi, he would immediately tell him who had 
said anything of that saint, and in what part of their 
works, and that sometimes to the number of above a 
hundred authors. He would tell them not | who 
had treated of their subject designedly, but of such 
also as had touched upon it only accidentally, ™ 
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writing on other subjects ; bath which he did with the 
greatest exactness, naming the author, the book, the 
words, and often the very number of the page in 
which they were inserted. He did this so often, so 
readily, and so exactly, that he came at last to be 
looked upon almost as an oracle, for the ready and 
full answers that he gave to all! questions that 
were proposed to him in any facplty or science 
whatever. 

It was his great eminence this way, and his vast, I 
had almost said, inconceivable knowledge of books, 
that induced the Great Duke, Cosmo the Third, to do 
him the honour of making him his librarian; and what 
a must it have been \Magliabechi, who 
delighted in nothing so much as in reading, to have™ 
the supreme command and use of such a collection of 
books as that in the Great Duke’s palace! He 

was also very conversant with the books in the 
Lorenzo Library; and had the keeping of those of 
Leopoldo, and Francesco Maria, the two cardinals of 
Tuscany. 

And yet even all this did. n0t satisfy his extensive 
appetite ; for one, who knew,him well, records, “ one 
may say that he had read mlimost all books.” By 
which, as he explained himself, he meant the test 

rt of those printed before his time, and all in it; 
for it was latterly a general .custom, not only among 
the authors, but the printers, too, of those times, to 
make him a present of a copy of whatever they pub- 
lished; which, by the way,émust have been a con-— 

siderable help towards the very large collection of 
books which he himself made. 

To read such vast numbers became impossible at 
last, so latterly he read thy title-page, then dipped 
here and there into the preface and dedication, 
and then cast his eyes on each of the divisions, 
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and different sections or chapters of the book, 
and thus he conceived the matter almost as com- 


| wget as if he had read it at full length. Of this 


e gave a very mortifying instance to a priest, who _ 
having composed an eulogium on a particular saint, 
brought it to Magliabechi for a present ; Magliabechi 
looked it over in the way just mentioned, and then 
thanked the priest for his very excellent treatise. 
The author, in some pain, asked him if this was all he 
intended to read of it? “Yes,” said the other, “ for I 
know all the rest.” | 

Magliabechi had a local memory, too, of the places 

fis master’s shop at 
first, and in the Pitti, and several other libraries 
afterwards; and seems to have carried this even 
farther than only to the collection of books with 
which he was personally acquainted. One day the 
Great Duke sent for him, after he was bis librarian, to 
ask him whether he could get him a book that was 
particularly scarce. “ No, sir,” answered Magliabechi, 
“it is impossible; for there is but one in the world; 
that is in the Grand Signior’s: library at Constanti- 
nople, and is the seventh book on the second shelf 
on the right hand as you go in.”’ 

In his manner of living, he affected the character 
of Diogenes : three hard eggs, and a draught or two 
of water, was his usual repast. When his friends 
went to see him, they usually found him lolling in 4 
sort of fixed wooden cradle, in the middle of his 
study, with a multitude of books, some thrown m 
heaps, and others scattered about the floor, all round © 
him; and this his cradle, or bed, was attached to the 
nearest pile of books by a number of cobwebs. At their 
entrance, he commonly used to call out to his visitors 
Not to hurt his spiders! ”’ 

Thus lived and died Magliabechi, in the midst of 
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public applause; and with such an affluence, for 
all the latter part of his life, as very few persons have 
ever procured by their knowledge or learning. And 
yet, with all his getting, he had not sought that 
“understanding ” which is spoken of in the Bible as 
“ heavenly 
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Spring I pluckig 
And wreath’d thenf in my hair ; 
When Summer twinéd he 


I mark’d the truth the agpect bleak 
Of pensive Autumn spoke ; 3S 

Winter's rude breezes kifs’d my cheek, 
And mantling 


Another Spring the flowwrets 
For other brows may Eloom ; + 
Another Summer's bouglys may lay 

Their shadows on my Som b. 


Autumn, its solemn tale speak 
To my unconscious eat; | 
Winter may touch my djath-blanch’d cheek, 
And raise no blushes taere. | 


As years decline, and sens ay, 

_ Lord, may I loék to Thee, 

That when my course is?run—to die 
Eternal gain shall be. | 


flowers 
WETS, 
roam d gladness tkere. | 


WAIFS. 


TRADITIONS OF THE RED SEA. 


bee superstition of the neighbourhood (a point 
A. referred to in the Red Sea, remarkable for the 
furious gusts to which it is almost continually subject) 
ascribes it to a supernatural, and not to any physical 
cause ; for this being, according to received tradition, 
the spot where the chosen people under Moses passed 
over, the ignorant imagine that, since it was also here - 
that the host of Pharaoh was swallowed up, their — 
restless spirits still remain at the bottom of the deep, 
and are continually busied in drawing down mariners 
to their destruction: a notion so received among all 
the seafaring people along that coast, that it would 
be quite in vain to argue against it.— Adventures of 
Giovanni Finati. 


DIVISION OF LAND. 


N Peru, under the Jncas, all the lands pers of 
cultivation were divided into three unequal shares. 
One was consecrated to the Sun, and its produce 
applied to religious purposes; another to the Inca, 
and was set apart as the provision made by the com- 
munity for the support of government ; the third, and 
largest, for the maintenance of the people, —— 
whom it was parcelled out. No person, however, ha 
an exclusive property in his portion, but possessed it 
only for a year, when a new division was made in 
proportion tothe increase and exigenciesof each family. 
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COLOURS OF DIAMONDS. 


(\F a light yellow, passing into wine colour, and 
thence through cinnanjon brown, into almost 
black ; also, pale green, passitig into yellowish green ; 
bluish grey, passing into Prussian bles; and pink, 
_ passing into rose red. Sometimes ferruginous specks 
are found in the diamond.j Occasionally, though 
rarely, the diamond may posg2ss more than one tint, 
as partly blue, part! yello and partly opalescent ; 
and I am informed there Bie mae diamonds 
among the jewels in the treasury of the Brazils. The 
value of the diamond is much enhanced if pink, blue, 
or green, and eagerly sought after; on the other 
hand, yellow-coloured diamords are of inferior value. 
I am informed that his late rpyal highness the Duke 
of York possessed a diamand,almost approaching to 
jet black, of peculiar beagty’and brilliancy. It was 
valued at about £8000. I have seen brown diamonds 
of different shades of intensity.— Murray's Memoir. 


LOTTENY. 


NIE first Lottery in Englard was drawn in the year 
1569. It consisted lota, at 10s. a lot ; 
the prizes were plate, and the profits were to 


towards repairing the havens of the kingdom. It was 
drawn at the west door of St, Paul’s Cathedral. The 
drawing began on the 11th of’ January, and continued 


night and day till the 6th of Bay following. 4 
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distance, and swims over, before the enemy can sail 
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SAGACITY OF DOGS IN MADAGASCAR. 


‘hea dogs are said to be so sagacious, that when 
one has occasion to cross a river, le will stand 
barking on the bank considerably lower than the point 
where he means to attempt his passage. When all } 
alligators have been attracted to the former spot, away | 
he runs full speed, plunges into the stream at a safe | 


back against the current to interrupt him.— Bennett 
and Tyerman’s Voyages and Travels. 


Ge 


LINES BY AN IDIOT. 


OULD we with ink the ocean fill, 
Was all the earth of paper made, 
Was every stick thereon a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade : 
To write the love of God to man, 
Would drain that ocean dry; 
Nor would the scroll contain the span, 


Though stretch’d from sky to sky. «4 
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2 PUBLISHED BY THE OLD BATLEY. 


| 
| THE UNION TUNE BOOK rvith the CONTI NUATION; ; 


and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices, by 7 CiaRKk and J. 1. Conair. 
Large Type, imperial 8vo. 12s.; half-bound. calf, 


_| THE UNION TUNE BOOK 


containing 483 Tunes, and 37 saat 
half 


POCKET EDITION with’: 


¥ CONTINUATION. Four 
Treble Part only, cloth, Is. 4d. 


| CONTINUATION OF THE WNION TUNE BOOK, con 
taining 112 Tunes, arranged for Fout Voices. By J. I. Coppin. To whichis 


S8vo., sewed, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


Part only, sewed, 3d. 


| INSTRUCTION IN 
duction to “ Tur Unton Tung Book,” with numerous Exercises, Musical Tables, 


Limp cloth, price Sd. 


THE UN ION HARMONIST, es type, 4to.; a Selection 
| of Sacred Music, consisting of Urizinal ;nd Stand Pieces, Anthems, &e., with 
the Words; suitable for use in Sunday: Schools, Congregations, and Musical 
Societies. Arranged Cloth, 10d.; 


neatly half-bound calf, 11s. 
POCKET EDITION OF | i UNION HARMONIST; 
2 Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, 


&c. Arranged by Tuomas CraRrk, lo 6d.; halfbound, Js. 


| N' ed for Four Voices. B 


only, One Penny. 


| HER ‘PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 
: eae (Rg Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitched ; cloth, 6d, 


CHANTS AND PSALMS, as ibove, Music and Words, com- 


plete, in cloth, price 8d. 


THE JUVENILE HARMONIST,; bei a Collection of 148 


Tunes and Pieces for Children. Arra and a Bass, by Taomas 
Cloth, 2s.; halfbound,2n, 6d. 


MU HE UNG; “eontainin 55 Piee 
wor boul is. Also in 8 at One 
each. 


MUSIC FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 12 Pieces of Mus 
(Treble Part only), with the Words. ese — Penny. 


containing 483 Tunes, and 37 Chants, wit! suitable words, arranged for the Orgen 


ith the CONTIN UATION ; 
Oblong demy 8vo., cloth, 


a Selection of 37 Cuants, L Tipe, Svo., sewed 3s. ; cloth, 4s.; oblong 


’ POCKET EDITIONS OF: ‘THE CONTINUATION. Four || 
: Voices, sewed, 10d. ; cloth, ls. 4d. biased and Bass, sewed, 6d.; cloth, 10d. Treble | 


SIC, adapted as an intro. 
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Voices, cloth, 4s.; half-bound, 4s, Tryble and Bass, cloth, 2s, 6d.; halfbound, 
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